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both Βασιλήες aml’ Araxres Ὁ the latter 7, : 
_ word however designates them as men "Ev ὃ ἀνδρετ ναίουσι | πολυῤῥήνος, roAy 
_of property and masters of slaves (ann. Boura, . 
le pons to the δι ΩΣ word ὋΣ κέ σὰ δωτίνῃσι, θεὸν ὥς, τιμήσουσι, 
ér word ι] 


Καί ro. werd ΡΤ ΡΗβ λιπαρὰς ᾿τελέονσι, a 


. | Gemrorras. 
od ‘Boe Hind, xii. 818; and athe re 
εὐ μὸν deer uth ot On Di 
: ΩΣ ΑἹ ἂψ “., cea Stone! 
fhe Homan kings See τά wag ὦ 


assigned to t em" ΠΝ arya, οἱ et 


arbusta, et Ι 


he each "quest eal comenibutetoan 
ee peices Akane rate ve 
an bang prepare by 


᾿Βοσιατν, xD MANNERS ὩΣ G RECIAN LEGEND. “Pant L 


inined io -thedr own a city. ‘But i in the mind ofe every man, some Ὁ 
: - determining rule or system—something Uke what in modern 
times is called a constitution—was indispensable to any government 
entitled to be called legitimate, or capable of creating inthe mind 
οἵ: a Greek ἃ feeling of moral obligation to obey it. The function- 
‘aries who exercised authority under it might be more or less 
competent or popular ; but bis personal feelings towards them 
were commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to the general Ὁ 
system. If any energetic man could by audacity or craft break 
down the constitution and render himself permanent. ruler 
according to his own will and pleasure—even though he might 
govern well, he could never inspire the people with any sentiment 
of duty towards him. His sceptre was illegitimate from the 
beginning, and even the taking of his life, far from being 
interdicted by that moral feeling which condemned the shedding 
of blood in other cases, was considered coulaane Nor could he 
be mentioned in the language except by a name! (τύραννον, despot) | 
which branded him as an object of mingled fear and dislike. 
If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, 
Government We find a picture the reverse of what has been. here 
oflegendary sketched. We discern a government in which there 
Greece. is little or no scheme or system,—still less any idea 
of besponsibility to the governed, owl mat in a which the main ee 


ἢ 5 


festing. wad reverence vane ‘the chief, ‘We απ κε aig ut 
foremost, the King ; next, a limited number of subordinate kings» 
or chiefs; afterwards, the masa of armed freemen, husbandmen, | 
artisans, freebooters, &e.; lowest of all, the free labourers for hire 
the King. ᾿ς and the bought slaves. The King is not. ‘distin- 
7 guished by any broad or impassable boundary from. 

. other chiefs, to each of whom the title Basi pus ig applicables 8. 


γεν warrhnted i in  papyiieiae a the 
these separate coasts was the — L-intentioned tyrant. 
coon ome from whence emigrants depot is the nearest app 
Ὃ ον This δε. : X iy tk since it i 


a to aay 


| ‘ough 
a 8 not ae a ἱ 
τ᾿ ae i ie non gusta & ivideal 
Tk is however very equate 
xpress ae fall 


| cnr. xx. 


τὰ well as to himself: ‘his supremacy has been inherited from ie: 
ancestors, and passes hy descent, as a general rule, to his eldest 
son, having been conferred upon the family asa privilege by the 
favour οὗ Zevia. In war, he is the leader, foremost in personal 
prowess, and directing all military movements ; in peace, he isthe — 
general protector of the injured and oppressed ; he farther offers — 
up those public. prayers and sacrifices which are intended to— 


"ATTRIBUTES AND POWER OF THE KING. oe δ : 


: obtain for the whole people the favour of the gods. An ample : 


᾿ domain is assigned to him as an appurtenance of his lofty position, 
while the produce of his fields and his cattle is consecrated in 
‘part to an abundant, though rude, hospitality. Moreover, he 
receives frequent presents, to avert his enmity, to concilate his 
favour, or to buy off his exactions; and when plunder is taken - 


i τὰν eer or | 


from the enemy, a 


ak The Pheakian king Alkinous 
 (Odyss. vii. 55-65): there are twelve 
other Phweakian Βασιλῆες, he is him- 

: self the thirteenth (vill. 391). 
τον οἷς The chief men in the Diad, and the 
oe suitors of Penelopé in the Odyssey, are 
called usually and indiscriminately 
οὐ both Βασιλῆες and "Avaxres ; the latter 
word however designates them as men 
εὐ δὲ property and masters of slaves (ana- 
| her to the subsequent word 
| δεσπότης, which word does not occur 
mer, though δέσποινα is found in 


Το) 
: δὰ pete while the former word . 


marks them as 
‘pation in po 


- rsons of conspicuous 
ADT} oct 


ibe (eee Odyss. i. ete 
A. chief aoula onl 


. “Ava either of freemen .or of slaves. τ 

aor.” beaten and. —- belong 
phe 7} ( Hie 

ασιλεύτερον: compare yriaeus, 
-¥. 8 p. 9, ed, Schneidewin) of t 
opids, ‘to whom the pica Origine 
, rade for Zeus has b been given by 

0 ne dyss. xv. 30. “The: race of 


γένος 


e the favourite ons ring of 

Trojans 

inn, ρθε are Bem 

rosa, ἕω ' 
Za nd. 


ὮΝ ᾿ 
ασιλεύταπον among t 


Lithin; 


“the. 
Andingi i, Gun 
: Vandals, 


Tiiad, ix. 


f freemen; but he migh i : 
Shoes De: 


Principio, | 
Trugum, a honore_ acceptum — 
etiam niecessita 


and 
ebu 


large previous share, comprising probably the — 


OD μὲν ὙΠ, τι κακὸν βασιλεύέμεν,. αἶψά. 
TE OL , ἢ 
᾿Αφνειὸν πέλεται, καὶ τιμηξστερος αὐτός. 
54-207 (when Agamemnon 
is promising seven townships _ to _ 
nN νος as ἃ means of appeasing his 
wra 


Ἐν 8" ἄνδρες ναίουσι πολυῤῥῆνες, πολυ. 
βοῦται, 
Οἵ κέ σε δωτίνῃσι, θεὸν ὥς, τιμήσουσι, 


Kai σοι ὑπὸ σκήπτρῳ Atmapas Τελέσωσι "ς ᾿ 


θέμιστας. 


See iad, xii. 312; and the reproaches ὙΠ τ} 
nig βασιλῆας 
~  bepoetyens (Hesiod, Opp, Di, 88-264), 0ῦΘϑὅὃζΧζΚ 
| oman kings had silanes vi τέμενος. ὁ 
assigned to them,—‘‘ agri, arva, οὐ. .. 
pascui leoti ne uberes” 
German — 


of Thersités Gi. 


arbusta δὲ 
ubl. ¥.2)2 
received presents: 
ing we 


vel armentorum 
tibus subyenit”. ὦ , 
“The revenue of the Persian kings” 4 
before Darius consisted only of what. 
were: 


, Didot); a case to which the 
hracian banquet prepared b Senin ace 
affords 5 an οὐχαοῖ. ὧν ἀράνανε, (Kenop on, 


“Mos est. 
- eivitatibus (observes: Tacitus respect. - 0. 
Germans whom he describes, =~ 
15) ultro ac viritim: angele as 
Wel): 


hid called δῶρα οὐ presents (Herod, 
. ii. 80): Darius first introduced both =. 
“the: name of tribute and the deter: | 
minate assessment. King Pol pr id ees 
in Seriphos. invites his friends to a - 
᾿ festival, the condition of which is that ee 
τὴ guest shall contribute to an Epavos ae 
J for his | benefit. (Pherekydés, ni 


- woorery AND. MANNERS το ΠΡ TAN LE END, Part ΤΟ 


᾿ at al ἘΝ ng ‘festale captive, i is 
: general distribution! _ 


Such is the position of the King in the he role t times of Ga ‘ 


ft 


' —the only person (if we except the heralds and priests, each both — 
special and subordinate) who is then presented to us as clothed 
with any individual authority,—the p person by whom all the exe- 

 gutive functions, then few in number, which the society requires, - 


are either performed or directed. His personal ascendency— a 

derived from divine countenance bestowed both upon himeelf 
Hisover- individually and upon his race, and probably from 
persoral τ accredited divine descent—is the salient feature in the — 

ascendency. picture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace 
his propositions, and obey his orders: not merely resistance, but. 7, 
even criticism upon his acts, is generally exhibited in an odious. 
point of view, and is indeed never heard of except from some one 
or more of the subordinate princes. To keep alive and justify — 
such feelings i in the public mind, however, the king must himself _ 
possess various aecorapliahients, bodily and mental, and that too 
in ἃ superior degree.” He must be brave in the field, wise in the 


council, and eloquent in the agora ; he must be endued with ᾿ 


Anab, vil, 8 8, 16-82: ‘compare Thueyd, The language of Aristotle ( Polit, a 
ii, 07, and. Welcker, Aiachyl, ‘Trilogie, 10, 1) is mich the same: Ἢ, fechas, ἡ: 
881). Such Aids or Benevolences, περὶ τοὺς ἡρομκαὺφ, χρόνον αὐτὴ ὦ ᾿ 


“even i originally voluntary, became in ἐκώντων μὲν, ἐν τῶν δ' ᾿ὠρι μένοι 
the end compulsory, In t he European στρατηγὸς δ' ἣν καὶ δικαστὴς ὐ Bor 
‘tonarchies of the middle ages, what καὶ τῶν πρὺς τοὺς Oxo 
were called). free gifts were more It can hardly be 
ancient than public taxes: “The however, that the. king's aw @ 
feudal Aids (observes Mr. Hallam)are was defined ; — can “well be une 
6. beginning of taxation, of which indefinite, a : 
y for a long time answered the | Agamomndn enjoyed ior 
urpose” (Middle Ages, ch, it. part i, power of patting to de 
», 189). So about the Aides in tl elt sold uae ristot. Polit. { 
2; Monarchy, ‘La Cour des Aides words which ‘Aristotle 
ot été institucs et sa jariadiction. F ene of Lod Garena in 
MER, . ue le domaine des — ! 
i 3 les dépenses de. 
, 108 droits @aAides éto “ei alors τ ot 
ém: ( oie ble : 


ἢ Bg eb i tole pres- "ings are NAM ll and 
lité de ressources du trésor.”” | τ Ἐκ δὲ Διδι ' 


| ome, xx. 


“ATTRIBU? ES AND POWER oF THE BING, 6 


bodily nee and activity. above, ‘other men, ΠῚ must i oe oo 


adept, not only in the use of his arms, but also in those athletic 
exercises which the crowd delight to witness. Even the more 
homely varieties of manual acquirements : are an addition to his — 
 eharacter,—such as the craft of the carpenter or shipwright, the 

straight furrowing of the ploughman, or the indefatigable persist- 


ence of the mower without repose or refreshment throughout the Ὁ 


~ longest day! The conditions of voluntary obedience, during the . 
- Grecian heroic times, are—family descent with personal forceand 
- superiority, mental as well as bodily, in the chief, coupled with 


the favour of the gods: an old chief, such as Péleus and Latrtes, — 


cannot retain his position.’ : 
᾿ elements of force are present, a good deal of violence, caprice and 
| rapacity is tolerated: the ethical judgment is not exact in scruti- 


But, on the other hand, where these - be 


nising the conduct of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As. oe 


in the case of the gods, the general epithets of good, just, &. are 

ο΄ applied to them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, Ὁ. 

being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, by their 
particular acts. These words signify ὃ the man of birth, wealth, — 


~ influence and darin; g, whose arm is strong to destroy or to protect, — " 


τς whatever may be the turn of his moral sentiments; while the 
᾿ opposite epithet, bad, designates the poor, lowly ὁ and rend, from i‘ 


gee viii, 180—230.. 


Ἢ τ eopior 


es ‘Odysseus builds ‘his-own bed and’ 
| bedohamber and his own raft (Odyss. 


7 ΟΣ ΧΙ, 1885. v. ὑά6---55): he boasts of 


“being an excellent mower and plough: 
man (xviii, 865-—875) : for his astonish- 


ee ing proficiency in the ‘athletic contests, 
ae a his own house iad, vie 


| Odyss, xi. 496; Ἐ xxiv, 136-—248, 
ey 5.568 this prominent meanin 
Ὁ words ᾿ἀγαθός,, Line κακός, 
- Mustrated in. 
me exnelient: 
pect. 9—16,, 
on that poet (v. 19), b 


is are used. 
To μοὶ ay αθοῖσι παραδι ὠωσι χέρηες.. 
᾿ ἰϑεἰοᾶ, Opp. . 
Th Athensus, Ye Dp. 178, ᾿Αὐτόματοι: δ' 
ἀγαθοὶ δειλῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας ἴασιν. 


Com- 


yooum vis, et civilis ing to 
‘common even now), ha, itaall 


oi pec lexico 
Lod 4 


Paris took a share 


of the: 
ὅτου, 
Welcker’s 
-Prolegomena to Theognis, 
Camerarius, in his notes 
ae ad. already cone» 
τ celved: oes αὶ the. sense in which ‘here: 
iad, xv. $23, Olare | 
: largely Ὁ οἱ this subject, when I com 
i. 216, and the line 
AT present itis enoug’ 
the epithets of good mer 


phis. et com. 
fere neglecta = " 
o descend from. ae radon Ὁ P 


intellectus valet, majuscula seribendam ΚΌΡΩΝ 


fuisset “Ayalot at Kaxoi.” 


Τῇ this "advice of Welcker. could} have” ἣν 
been followed, much misconception — 
The refer- τὸ 


would have been obviated. . | 
ence of these words to fo wee. and not. 
to worth, is their prim 

the Greek 


language, descending from 


the Diad downward, and determining — 
rties 


the habitual designation. of pa | 
πύσπθ, the period οὗ active. ‘political 
dispu 


‘The ethical meaning of the Ὁ 
word hardl appents until the discus. τ 
y Sokratés, and Lach oe 


sions raise 
cuted. by his Πα : but the iain 


tive import still continued, to main 
concurrent footing. 


Ὕ shall have occasion to ας ᾿ 


expound the Grecian political parties. 
SpPaivunay hat 
Ney 

better classes, accordi 


app 
afterwards to the aristocratical 


τ πο τα society. 


ive tnpoe) in 


meron IN - a : iy 


: arenes in his pene on of government, Lays down. the 
‘Digteulty Position,’ that the earliest sources of obedience and 
which Aris authority among mankind are personal, exhibiting 
es foun themselves most perfectly in the type of paternal | 
ing 9 him supremacy 5 and that therefore the kingly govern- : 
‘voluntary ment, 88. most conformable to this stage of social 
“oe tothe sentiment, became ‘probably | the first» established 
‘carly kings. everywhere. ‘And in fact it still continued in his" 
time to be generally prevalent. among the non-Hellenic nations 
immediately around ; though the Phoenician cities and Carthage, 
the most civilised of all non-Hellenic states, were republics. 
_ Nevertheless, 80. completely were the feelings about kingship 
 reversed-among his contemporary Greeks, that he finds it difficult 
to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors to 
τ their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to his own satisfac- 
tion how any one man should have been so much superior to the 
companions : around him as to maintain such immense personal 
-ascendency : he suspects: that in such small communities great. 
merit was very rare, so that the chief had few competitors 
᾿ς Such remarks illustrate strongly the revolution which the Greek 
~ mind had undergone during the preceding centuries, in regard to 
the internal grounds of political submission, But the connecting — 
link between the Homeric and the republican schemes of govern- 


ment i is to be found : in ‘two. ones | of the Homeric Pale 


Interesting to peruse. ς ἐπ 
son the conception of Plato αἰξό; the ᾿ 
nt ke ee if it is to work 

implies a. breed superior to 
it. Hi, humanity. to hold the ‘Beep re. egg 
» 8, δ. iv. . 6, 178). | 
ate. i βασιλεῖαι ὦ 16. Athenian dramatic ‘poets (es 8. 
᾿ τ οἴθλῖν Euripidés) often put into the. 

‘aouths of their heroic “characters 

popular sentiments adapted to the 

-democratical atmosphere. ee Athens— 

very. different. from what we find in 


omar. χε πὸ ‘THE CoUNCIL—TEE AGORA. ee : ae ee 


* ggmiminnities, es are 5 exhibited in the: oaumnenia of the legendary 


"age as opportunities for advising the king, and media >, eae 


for promulgating his ihtentions to the people, rather the Agora: 


τ : their Ῥ 
than as restraints upon his authority. Unquestion- limited in. 


ably they must have conduced in practice to the latter Se # 
τ resultas well as to the former; but this is not the light. ΕΗ to 
‘in which the Homeric poems describe them. Thechiefs, | Ἔν: 


τὴ kings, princes, or Gerontes—for the same word in ‘Greek. ‘desig. _ 


nates both an ‘old man and a man of conspicuous rank and position 


᾿ —compose the Council,}in which, according to the representations 
‘in the Iliad, the resolutions of Agamemnén on the one side and | 
of Heetér on the other appear uniformly to prevail. The harsh-— 

ness and even contempt with which Hectér treats respectful — 

opposition from his ancient companion Polydamas—the despond- . 


_ ing tone and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unanimous _ 
assent which the former obtains, | even when quite in the wrong— 


- all this j is clearly set forth in the poem:? while in the Grecian 
camp we see Nestér tendering his advice in the most submissive 


we and delicate manner to Agamemnén, to be adopted or rejected aS 


pas the king of men” might determine? The Council is a purely 
consultative body, ascembled not with any power of peremptorily | 
arresting mischievous resolves of the king, but solely for his 


information and guidance. He himself is the presiding (Boulé- oe 


phorus or) member* of council ; the rest, collectively as well as. , : 


individually, are his subordinates. 


We proceed from the Council to the Agora. According to what; oo 


seems the received. custom, the king, after having talked overhis 6 
| intentions: with the former, proceeds to announce them to the 
a os Bape: | ‘The heralds make the crowd. sit down. in ‘ose! sae ee 


it 


4 Βουλὴν. δὲ πρῶτον. μεγαθύμων tee Bios ἐόντα παρὲξ. ἀγορεύεμεν,, οὔτ' ἀρὶ τ 0: 


ΠΣ (δᾶ, ii, 53): compare x. βουλῇ, 


᾿ τς τ 1θδ-- 418... Ἴλου, παλαιοῦ δημογέρον- “Οὔτε pa “ν᾿ ἐν. πολέ σὸν ie Kpéros: αἰὲν a ᾿ 
τ σὸς, CH. 871). "go. also the modern ᾽Λ ἀέξειν. ty ἴω Ὁ δ ἢ 


words: Seigneur, Signore, from Senior 5 Ἢ : 8 
-and the Arabic word Shak, ie Thad por 5-00. 
> # Tad, ΧΙ, 813.— ᾿ 


Herne os "γὰρ. ἀπήνησαν, κακὰ ΤΣ ἢ 


wave. δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οὔτις, ὃς. ᾿ἐσθλὴν in 
TO: Bours Be } ; 


2 a xil δῖ, where Potydamas s says Ἷ: 


ee ard οὐδὲ, μὲν οὐδὲ ἔ ἔοικε εν 


. ἃ 


AND MAN ERS IN ORRCTAN N LEGEND. — : Parr i 


enforce silence : of the chicts i or ‘gondillore-—but. as it 
ΕΒ seems, no one ise 1_ig slowed to address them: the king first. 
“promulgates his intentions, which are then open to be conimented. 
τ upon by others. Butin the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or. negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal resolu- 
ΠΟ Agora tion ever adopted. The nullity of positive function 
<a medium strikes us even more inthe Agora than in the Council. | 


for pro. 
pndxabion It is an assembly for. talk, communication and dis- 


ee ons cussion to a certain extent by the chiefs, in presence 
ofthe king. of the people as listeners and sympathisers—often for | 
eloquence, and sometimes for quarrel—but here its. ostensible 
Haxpoaee end. ἫΝ oe 
The Agora in Ithaka, in, 1 the second book of the Odyssey, i is, 
ἀνε πρὶ by the youthful Telemachus, at the instigation of - 
Athéné, not for the purpose of submitting any proposition, but in 
order to give formal and public notice to the suitors to desist 
from their iniquitous intrusion and pillage of his substance, and — 
to absolve himself further, before gods and men, from all obligi- 
tions towards them, if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter _ 
of the suitors in all the security of the festive hall and banquet. 
«which forms the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding — 
involving much that was shocking to Grecian feeling,? and there- 
fore required to be preceded by such ample formalities, as would 
“leave both the delinquents themselves without the shadow of 
excuse, and their surviving relatives without any claim to the 
customary satisfaction. For this special ‘purpose ‘Telemachus 
gorasum. directs the heralds to summon an agora ; but what 
Toned by |, seems most of all surprising is, that none had ever been 
_ summoned or held since the departure of Odysseus 
aR. . interval of ἜΣ ες « No: Sore or session BN 


i 


a dant io the ee the view. of 0. ἐς 
‘Miler (Hist.. ‘Dorians, b δὲν 

a pears & me more correc: Ὁ such 

τς ᾿ ‘the opinion of Aristotle— 
a τοίνυν. aa te Shoe Ore. Ley 


) compare the sane: stater 
Nikomachean Eithies, 1110: 
Hiad, i « 686 ; Od bss 


| uae. xX. Ἐπὶ AGORA a Βαλκα., 
“now, who i is he that has cally | ‘us 5 together? what man, young o or " 
οἷά, has felt such a strong necessity ? Has he received intelli- © 
gence from our absent warriors, or has he other public news to 
‘communicate? He is our good friend for doing this: whatever 
his. projects may be, I pray Zeus to grant him success”! 'Tele- 
τ machus, answering the appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the 


| assembled Ithakans that he has no public news to communicate, eo 


but that he has convoked them upon his own private necessities, 


| Next he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, Oe 


calls ‘upon. them personally to desist and wpon the people to 
restrain them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, that, — 
being henceforward free from all obligation towards them, he. 
will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “that they may be slain 
in the interior of his own House, without bringing upon him any 
subsequent penalty”. 
Weare not of course to construe the Homeric description as 
anything more than an idéal, approximating to actual reality. 
_ But allowing all that can be required for such a limitation, it 
exhibits the Agora more as a special medium of publicity and. 
intercommunication,® from the king to the body of the people, 
than as including any idea of responsibility on the part of the 
former or restraining force on the part of the latter, however — 
- such consequences may indirectly grow out of it. 


| Grecian government is essentially monarchical, reposing on | a 
lenin feeling and divine Panes ἼΒΕ memorable daa in ι the ne 


The primitive ἀξ τι 


: ἃ Oayss. ii. 2540. 7 
_ 3 Odyss. ii. 43, 77, 145. 


: τ κόθὸ Kev ἔπειτα δόμων. ἔντοσθε ν᾽ 


ὅλοισθε.. 


8.Α similar character is given of the 
lic assemblies of the early Franks. 


Lombards. Bikers Histoire du 
Public en emagne, +. i. 
di, : eral des: Républ iques 
nes, ὅν i ¢. 2, p. 71). 


onysius of Halicarnassus Gi. 12) ᾿ 


oderation high a compliment. 


rant, 
* Nobis. ‘Romulus, ub.) 


. 18: 


on. of the Grecian heroic in | 
ΗΝ οὐδὲν (Cicero, De Republ. ii. 82; Zonaras, ae 


. fare ᾿ parto; primum agere “geatbteté's AeA 
᾿ ue manu a Regibus. guberna-. 


Tacitus says (Ann. ili, 26, 


taverat: dein Numa Her ey et 


‘divino jure popalum devinxit, reper- _ ne 
taque quedam a Tullo et Anco: sed — 
Bde a Servius - 


egum fuit, 
erarent ἢ 
niet under ‘then’ 


ointment ofa 


rval, of t his old unbounded authos 


Ann, vil. 185 Dionys. Hal. v.75). 


vo! the words of Pomponius (De 
8. Juris, i. 2) would be perhaps 
“applicable to the latter. 
mer: ‘ «Initio civitatis d 

rta. sine 


‘Rémische Verfasson 
Cassel, 1889, Buch 
112—132; and Wachsmuth, Hellenische ag ν 
Aten inimakeanio, M8 sect. ry Pp Bee Ay 


‘See Rubino, Untersuchungen Mher Ὁ 
“und Geschichte, 9 
Abschnitt 2,p. 00 


ibitum, insperi- aE Ly, 


Tullius sanctor 60 
+ Sats ete — Reges obtem- A Sas 
aun 


public was at : 2a . 
eproduction,: for a short and definite =. 


‘NERS IN GRECIAN LEGEND. Parr αν 


‘Iliad is borne out by all that we hear of the actual practice, 
‘The rule of many is not a good thing: let us have one ruler. 
ο΄ only—one king,—him to whom Zeus has given the sceptre and 

ὧν She tutelary aanctiong? 2/05 ee τ Ππ 

τς The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and vivacity, 
wormin Ποῦ only confirms our idea of the passive, recipient, 
‘Agorain ; eae | ! ty, 
the second and listening character of the Agora, but even presents 

2 ook af the ὦ repulsive picture of the degradation of the mass of 

Tees Seca the people before the chiefs. ᾿ Agamemnén ‘convokes 
which it, the Agora for the purpose of immediately arming the 
Presents. Gracian host, under a full impression that the gods 


have at last determined forthwith to crown his arms with com-— 
plete victory. Such impression has been creat | 
_ visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), 
being indeed an intention 
At this 
re than 


5 effect upon the — 
ἃ, and the king 


break up and proceed to execute his 


(p34) and 
are inclines 


‘migsible, with 
than they are 


τ ὅς Cuar. xx ᾿ _ ODYSSEUS AND ΤΥ : ᾿ 48. 7 


τ rashes. off to a his ship afloat, except Odysseus, ἘΠ ines on in ας. 


mournful silence and astonishtnent. The army would have been “ 
quickly on its voyage home, had. not the goddesses Héré and — 


 Athén@ stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. 


He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts them from 


their purpose of retreat: to the chiefs he addresses flattering τον 


words, trying to shame them by gentle expostulation: but the = 
| people he visits with harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre,? Se ς 


ae thus driving them back to their seats in the agora. Ὁ eer 
Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, ᾿ 


; “the voice of Thersités is heard the longest and the loudest,—a 
man ugly, deformed, and. unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and 


especially severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, ὃ 

_ Agamemnén, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion, he 

addresses to the people a speech denouncing Agamemnén for 
selfish and greedy exaction generally, bnt particularly for his. 


- | recent ill-treatment of Achilles—and he endeavours moreover 


to induce them to persist in their scheme of departure. In reply, 
Odysseus not only rebukes Thersités sharply for his impudence _ 


jn abusing the commander-in-chief, but threatens that if ever _ 


| such behaviour is repeated, he will strip him naked, and thrash | 


: him out of the assembly with disgraceful blows, as an earnest of 


, which he administers to him at once a smart stroke with the τ Ὁ 
studded. sceptre, imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal 6 
across his back. Thersités, terrified and subdued, sits down 


weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, and express ὁ 
the warmest. approbation of Odysseus. for haying. thus by See τ 
got, the reviler to silence? oe 
: ~ Both Odysseus and Nestor then. αι, the agora, ‘sympe- | 


np th ing. with homewray for the. shame which the retreat of < ; 
oe is ee 


oe all De ὁ ῥεβυναι μην, ‘eongummated. Neither of then 
| erts, at a Bon ‘Agamemnniny.« either for his conduct ae 
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᾿ "Iliad is borne out by all that we hear of the actual practice,— 
“The rule of many is not a good thing: let us have one ruler 


| _ the tutelary sanctions”. 


᾿ς only—one king,—him to whom Zeus has given the sceptre and 


oe _ The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and vivacity, 


ct Agora in 


not only confirms our idea of the passive, recipient, 


the second and listening character of the Agora, but even presents. 
‘book of the ς at, 


Liad—  @ repulsive picture of the degradation of the mass of 
‘Picture of the people before the chiefs. Agamemnén conyokes: 


ἐ ᾿ς Submission, , Ὧν fe ΓΝ 
which it. the Agora for the purpose of immediately arming the 


-.- presents, 


oe & well-p 


Grecian host, under a full impression that the gods 
have at last determined forthwith to crown his arms with com- 
plete victory. Such impression has been created by a special 
Visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent by Zeus during his sleep— 
being indeed an intentional fraud on the part of Zeus, though 
Agamemnén does not suspect its deceitful character. At this 
precise moment, when he may be conceived to be more than 
usually anxious to get his army into the field and snatch the — 


prize, an unaccountable fancy seizes him, that instead of inviting = 
the troops to do what he really wishes, and encouraging their 


spirits for this one last effort, he will adopt a course directly — 
contrary ; he will try their courage by professing to believe that na 


iad, ii, 204. Agamemnon pro- iv. 176). 


ἢ mises to make over to Achilles seven’ Manso (Soarta, i 1, p. 84 and eeu 


cop ie ities, with & body of | Nitzsch (ad ¢ dyss. iv. 171) Eee Pee a οὐκοῦν 
S (liad, ix. 158) : to exclude these passages.as spurious, 


aye if he could have induce τῶν proceeding, in my opinion, πα. 6. 


eteos, would have depo- than the are able to produce, Ὁ 
of his neighbouring towns . 2 to. 


Quit Ithaka and settle missible, without mors die grounds Ὁ 


4 Mad, ii. 74, Ἰρῶτα δ᾽ ἐγὼν ἔπεσιν 7 


ke tog At 


, cuar. ΧΧ τ ODYSSEUS AND ταριδιρῆς = aes ᾿ 18. 


᾿ ᾿ rushes off to get he ship afloat, exeopt Odysseus, who lboki on in 


- mournful silence and astonishment.. The army would have been 
quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses Héré and 
 Athéné stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. 
He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts them from 


2 ~ their purpose of retreat: to the chiefs he addresses flattering | 


words, trying to shame them by gentle expostulation: but the 
people he visits with harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre,? 7 


ae. thus driving them back to their seats in the agora. — 


Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, 
the voice of Thersités is heard the longest and the loudest,—a 
man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, ana : 


especially severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, 


-Agamemnén, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion, he 
addresses to the people a speech denouncing Agamemnén for 
selfish and greedy exaction generally, bnt particularly for his 
recent ill-treatment of Achilles—and he endeavours moreover 
_ to induce them to persist in their scheme of departure. In reply, 
Ἐξ Odysseus not only rebukes Thersités sharply for his impudence 


in abusing the commander-in-chief, but threatens that if ever 


_ such behaviour is repeated, he will strip him naked, and thrash 


him out of the assembly with disgraceful blows, as an earnest of ᾿ ᾿ ες 
which he administers to him at once a smart stroke with the = 


ΓΕ studded sceptre, imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal TE Bea 


ραν hia book Thersités, terrified and subdued, sits down ὁ ὃ ὃ6ὉῸ ΄. 


᾿ weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, and express 


the warmest approbation of Odysseus for having thus by. force ᾿ τὴν oe 
ἽΝ put the reviler to silence? ae eG 
Both Odysseus and Nestér then ‘address the. agora, sympa : 


| | thising with Agamemnén for the shame which the retreat of ee 
the Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and urging emaphati- sees 


co ally: upon every one present the obligation of persevering until ΣΡ, 
the siege shall be successfully. consummated. Neither of them ae 
aro at all dae: Aeemenindn,, either for his conduck fe 


. a πραά; ἢ i. 188.--198,-- OO oe ce πον δ᾽, αὖ ὃ δήμου τ' ἄνδρα. ἴδοι, βοδιντά τ 


eS ὍὌντινα ἐν. ασιλῆ a καὶ ἔξο ov ᾿ἄνδρι ας, ἐφεύροι, ἐπ εὐνὶ 
ἘΣ" ng 8 κῶν bo; x Sp Pov σκήπτρῳ ἐλάσασκεν, εὐβθκλήσασμε: τᾷ; π᾿ τὰν 
ε B68" ἀγανοῖς. “ἐπέεσσιν. ἐρητύσασκε, τς μύθῳ, ὥρ, , 


᾿ αὶ ἢ ᾿ἩΔαβασάς.. eo ae a ἈΠ, i. BIB 27% | 
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 ofthearmyt 


towards Achilles, or for his childish freak of trying the temper 
There cannot be a clearer indication than this description—so 
graphic in the original poem—of the true character of the 
Homeric agora. The multitude who compose it are listening — 


and acquiescent, not often hesitating, and never refractory,? to 

the chief. The fate which awaits ἃ presumptuous critic, even 

oe where his virulent reproaches are substantially well-founded, is 
ας plainly set forth in the treatment of Thersités ; while the un-— 


my ἀρῶν popularity of such a character is attested even more by the 


excessive pains which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 


a personal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odysseus—he 


is lame, bald, crook-backed, of misshapen head and squinting 
vision. ἀν ie πω » _ 
‘But we cease to wonder at the submissive character of the 
“Conduct οἱ Agora, when we read of the proceedings of Odysseus | 
Odysseus to towards the people themselves,—his fine words and 


aos poole flattery addressed to the chiefs, and his contemptuous 


chiefs. 
| men, ata moment when both were doing exactly the same thing, | 
—fulfilling the express bidding of Agamemnén, upon whom 
Odysseus does not offer a single comment. This scene, which 
excited a sentiment of strong displeasure among the democrats of 


Yreproof and manual violence towards the common ᾿ς 


Tae historical Athens} affords a proof that the feeling of personal — Hae 
dignity, of which philosophic observers in Greece—Herodotus, ὦ 


ae _. Xenophén, Hippokratés, and Aristotle—boasted, as distinguishing ὦ oo 


᾿ _ the free Greek citizen from the slavish Asiatic, was yet undeveloped : | ᾿ 
“In the time of Homer.4 The ancient epic is commonly 80 filled 
Aas With the personal adventures of the chiefs, and the people are so. 


nae constantly depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that ὁ 


i _ we rarely obtain a glimpse of the treatment of the one apart from 


the other, such as this memorable Homeric agora affords oo 


yp, Mind, i. 984840. Nor does 3 See this illustrated in thelanguage Ὁ 
τς Thersités, in his: criminatory speech of Théseus, Eurip. Supplic. 349—350. προ oe 
against Agamemndn, touch in any way Δόξαι δὲ χρήξω καὶ πόλει πάσῃ τάδ᾽ 6 


| epee this anomalous point, though in Adée δ᾽, ἐμοῦ θέλοντος" ἀλλὰ χοῦ λόγυ Ὃς 
the circumstances under which his. Ἡροσδοὺς, ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν δῆμον εὐμενέστερον. 


og eoch is made, it would seem to be οἷ᾽. τ ®Xenophén, Memorab 
all others the most natural—and the ὃ 1. Vi 


a ha tly Pe 


4 Aristot. Polit. vii. 6, 1; Hippocrat. ὦ 


᾿ : _ Sharpest thrust against the commander- De Aére, Loc. et Aq. τῆς ᾿86--8δ; . ᾿ 


᾿ Herodot, γῇ, 124, Ὁος 


᾿ ᾿ Omar, 


tion to. complainants 5 


3 DDICIAL ATTRIBUTES oF ‘THE AGORA. 


XX, 


There remains one other point ae view in 51 ἢ we are to ος 

: recard the Agora of primitive Greece—as the scene in which 
justice was administered. The king is spoken of as constituted 
by Zeus the great judge of society. He has received from Zeus 
‘the sceptre, and along with it the powers of command and 
‘sanction: the people obey these commands and enforce these 


. sanctions, under him, enriching | him at the same time with is a 
lucrative presents and payments.? ‘Sometimes the king separately, 


sometimes the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural number, 
are named as deciding disputes and awarding satisfac- 
always, however, in publie, πὰρ υφεθα 
in the midst of the assembled agora.” In one by the king — 
of the compartments of the shield of Achilles the or chiefs.” 
details of a judicial scene are described. While the agora is full 


of an eager and excited crowd, two men are disputing about the 


fine of satistaction for the death of a murdered man—one 


-averring, the other denying, that the fine had already been paid, 

and both demanding an inguest. | = 

_ stone seats,? in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying — 
before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants as shall make 


Fates atl - 


‘The Gerontes are ranged on 


out his case to their satisfaction. The heralds with their sceptres, Z : 


repressing the warm sympathies of the crowd in favour of one or 


τ one of the pertios secure an alternate Hering to both.¢ εἰ This a τ 


ee ϑέμιπες. 


eae a The σκῆπτρον, bducoved or θέμις, 
and ἀγορή go together, under the ts . 
8. 
. goddess Themis both convokes and 
> dismisses the agora (see Tad, xi. 806 ; 
τς Odyss. Hi. 67; Thad, xx. 4)... ᾿ 
> The θέμιστες, commandments, rand 
τ (Οὔγβδ, xvi. 403); from him they are 
“given in charge to earthly kin. 
ae with the seeptre (liad, 1.238; 11. 206), 
oo. The commentators on Homer re- 
τος wognised θέμες, rather too strictly, as 
. ος ἀγορᾶς, καὶ βονλῆς λέξιν (see Bustath, : 
11 ad Odyss. xvi. 403). τ ae 
| resents and. ‘the λιπαραὶ τ Ἑἴατ é ἐπὶ ἡ ξεστοῖσι λίθοις, ἱερῷ ἑνὶ ἐπε 
Several of the old northern eee 
represent the old men assembled for. 
‘the pupae of judging as sitting on. 
grea 
--Urtheilsring or Gerichtsring (Leitfaden 


τ giding superintendence of the gods. 


sanctions, belong . properly to 


The — 
iad, ix. 186). τα 


2 Hesiod, “Theogon. 85 : 


It. deserves ὑδ: pe noticed. that in 


a 8 arta the Senate decided accusations. 


homicide (Aristot, Polit, iii. 1, 7): 


ALR. 


along 


es ἢ - te be thie Ἐπεὶ : 
τος person Judging seems mentioned 
eae eae ie re 


‘Ksdopaus oipaaiy. did the same, Ss 
and. retained, | 
were much "abridged, the trial of © 


accusations of intentional homicide: en se ᾿ 
ὃ and wounding. | ee 
| Rospecting the judicial functions ee 


the early Roman Kings, Dionys. Hal. 


Republic. το - : “Rubino, peor 
mS tad i. 2, p. 122). 
Miad, xviii, 504.— 
Οἱ δὲ ἡ γέροντες. 


stones in a circle called the 
der’ Nordischen Alterthiimer, p. a 


Eg : Copenhag. 1837). - 
1 es in. — neous! he. pane a 


al Ce liad, xviii 47-510, 


even when its powers 


«x. 1. Td μὲν ἀρχαῖαν oi βασιλεῖς Ὧν ee a 
ἐφ᾽ αὐτῶν. érarroy τοῖς. δεομένοις τὰς 
δίκας, καὶ τὸ δικαιωθὲν ὑπ ἐκείνων, τοῦτο 
ο νόμος ἦν. {compare iv. 25; and Cicero, 
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oe interesting picture completely τ with the brief allusion ᾿ 


᾿ of Hesiod to the judicial trial—doubtless a real trial—between 
Complaints. himself and his brother Persés. The two brothers 


madeby disputed about their paternal inheritance, and the 
Ee sacs ee cause was carried to be tried by the chiefs in agora ; | 
ae ie oo ae but Persés bribed them, and obtained an unjust | 


ae ownease. verdict for the whole? So at least Hesiod affirms, in 


: the bitterness of his heart: earnestly exhorting his brother not. 


to waste a precious time, required for necessary labours, in the © 


unprofitable occupation of witnessing and abetting litigants in — 


ae the agora—for which (he adds) no man has proper icisure, unless — 


ee gods. 


his subsistence for the year beforehand be safely treasured up in 
his garners.? He repeats more than once his complaints of the — 
crooked and corrupt judgments of which the kings were habitually 
guilty ; dwelling upon abuse of justice as the crying evil of his 
day, and predicting as well as invoking the vengeance of Zeus to © 
repress it. And Homer ascribes the tremendous violence of the — 
autumnal storms to the wrath of Zeus against those judges who ᾿ 
disgrace the agora with their wicked verdicts.? 
Though it is certain that in every state of society the feelings . 
- of men when assembled in multitude will command a certain _ 
measure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, in judicial | 
The king . matters still more than in political, serving merely the 
among _ 


‘men is purpose of publicity. It is the king who is the grand 
analogous personal mover of Grecian heroic society.4 Heison | 
: tucong earth the equivalent of Zeus in the agora of the gods : ὌΝ 


thesupreme god of Olympus is in the habit of carrying 


on his government with frequent publicity, of hearing some 
τ dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself occasionally to be — 
ες -wheedled by Aphrodité or worried into compliance by Héré, but ae 
his determination is at last conclusive, subject only to the over- 
ook ruling interference of the Meerse or Fates. Both the society of : 
_ gods, and the various societies of men, are, according to the . 
ice. ἐβμμέβηθιν of Grecian legend, carried on BY the personal: rule of oo 


ἃ | Hesiod, opp.: Dia Ὁ ere ΤΕΣ αἰομλ γεηίοιοι εὐθῶν, ‘book ih ω : 
2 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 7-38, Pp. 68) gives too lofty an idea, in. my 
8 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 250—268 ; “Homer, ‘Judgment, of the condition and fone: ᾿ 


= S : tions of the omens AZOVa. | 
πὰ, xvi. 581. 5 Tliad, 520-527; iv, 1456; 


oe a A “τισι. 2 Darstellung «ὁ der Grie-  sepesally 1 the 9 aoe of the τοὶ τὸ a cad ae 


one τί; “THE KING, AND THE “ASSEMBLIES, ae VW. a 


τὸ ΠΤ τσ τ το 9 νον || BE τ 


ny legitimate sovereign, who does not derive his title from the | 
sent appointment of his subjects, though he governs with their 
full consent. In fact; Grecian legend presents to us hardly 
anything else, except these great individual personalities. The 
race, or nation, is as it were absorbed into the prince: eponymous 
persons, especially, are not merely princes, but fathers and — 
_representative unities, each the equivalent of iy greater or less 
aggregate to which he gives name. | 
- But though in the primitive Grecian scvarniient the king § ig 
| the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, heis always conceived 
as acting through the council and agora, Both the one and the 
other are established and essential media through which his. 
-ascendency i is brought to bear upon the society : the absence of 
such assemblies is the test and mark of savage men, as in the case 
of the Cyclépes.1 Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act 
_ with effect uporthese two assemblies: wise reason for the 
_ council, unctuous eloquence for the agora.? Such is the ¢déal of 
ο΄ the heroic government: a king not merely full of valour and 
resource as a soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those around 
οὐ him to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of the chiefs and 
the hearty adhesion of the masses. That this picture is not, in 
_ all individual cases, realised, is unquestionable; butthe endow- > 
ments so often predicted of good kings show it tohave been the ὁ ὁδὁὃ6ὃΘ6 
ae type present to the mind of the deseriber.* Xenophén, in his ee ae 


ε Odyss. i ix, 114,— 


: Τ᾽ τοῖσιν. 6” (the Cyclépes) οὔτ᾽ ἀγοραὶ 


βουληφόροι, οὔτε ᾿θέμιστες: 


MAAN oly? ὑψηλῶν ὁ ὀρέων ναέουσι κάρηνα 
Ev σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι ' ἐεμίστεντι δὲ ᾿ 


ξκαστος. 


γοῦσε, 
_ These lines. illustrate the meaning 


ἡ a of θέμις, 


3 See. this point set forth in. _the 


Be one prolix discourse of mort ndarrae ΤΓερὶ 
τ Ρητορικῆς. (Or. ‘xiv. vol. i, p. 99): 
: - Ησέοδος. ee ne ταὐτὰ, ἀντικρὺς 
τος Ὁμήρῳ. Χάγων, eg δτε, τε, q 
te ῥητορικὴ σύνεδρος τῆς Bacvkces, oo: 
oo 8 Peleus, king οὗ the ‘Myrmidons, 
ΟΝ 8. called. (liad; vii. 126) "Eo@Ads 
cote Μυρμιδόνων. βουληφόρος ἦδ᾽ ayopnths— 
oes ,ayopy δέ τὶ ἀμείνω (ιν. 400).--- 
estén, λιγὺς Πυλίων. Syopntig Sar 
phn Αυκίων. βουληφόρε (¥. 688); and. 
ee ᾿ϑβαμαθονῖ Ani Sounds pe share ἡ 


ἘΞ : _ 
; παιδῶν, ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων" οὐ δ᾽ ἀλλ ἥλων ane oo (ii. 65). Kenop 


Hesiod (Theogon. 80-96) iHlostiaten eee 
still more amply the idéal of the k in ee 
τὸ 


overning by persuasion and inspi 
y the Muses. P 


_4See the striking Picture ὁ 
yropadia, puts into the mouth of his 


son). 


én, in- the 


hero the Homeric comparison between 

the good king and the good shepherd, . 

‘implying asit does immense su eriority. 
of organisation, morality, and intelli. 
i . gence (Cyropad. vill, p. 450, Buichin- Be 


τς Volne y observes respecting the emirs Ce aan ae 
of the Druses in Syria— Nee ΠΕ 
᾿ depends | On circumstances ; cM Phe το τος 
governor be a man of ability, he is | 
absolute ;—if weak, he is a cipher. 
This proceeds. from the want of fixed — 
laws; a. want common to all Asia? 9.0 
: Eek in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. Ὁ, an ἘΠ a 
06.) Such was pretty much the cou. ὦ oe 
a dition of ae king 3 in pecans σῖτον. ΕΠ ent a 


verything - ee 


τῇ 18. “sorry AND MANNERS IN GRECIAN LRGEND. “Part L 
: ᾿ ΠΕΣ depicts yous as an 1: lnproved edition of the Bomerie 


idealising the perfection of personal government. 
It is important to point out these fundamental cone eptions of 
government, discernible even before the dawn of Grecian history, 


the. Greeks, in their subsequent revolutions, and in the political — 
experiments which their countless autonomous communities 


οὐ exalting elements which had been at first subordinate, and 
suppressing or remodelling on a totally new principle that which 
had been originally predominant. When we approach historical — 
_ Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) the primitive, — 
hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in himself all the 
. functions of government, bas ceased to reizn—while the feeling of 
legitimacy, which originally induced his people to obey him — 
willingly, has been exchanged for one of aversion towards the _ 
character and title generally. The multifarious functions which — 
he once exercised have been parcelled out among temporary — 
. The Council nominees. On the other hand, the Council or Senate, 
and AS- 


sembly εν 
originally the king acted, are elevated into standing and inde- 


through pendent sources of authority, controlling and holding 
ee Dine actad. in responsibility the various special officers to whom. 


historical 


τς paramount . ne 
Hepositaries °° the oligarchies and the democracies which grew up 


at ἢ such finely: dimination ὁ of its Powe | seems to have he 


os “4 1 Nevertheless ¢ the viestion: ib bd : 
one to: the. Σ᾿ z y 


king Demaratus—droudy τι εἴη τὸ ἄρχειν in Sparta respecti τὸ 
Lee jars τὸ βασιλεύειν (Herodot. vi, 68) and οἱ "ΟἹ which Aristotle ἐν ire Ee ie Gignity, 
} a the open insult, bicane pisos words : bar Ὁ eo oe eniecaee 


 Agamemnén,—“a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus Sie. 


"and identified with the social life of the people. It shows us that a 


presented, worked upon pre-existing materials—developing and 


and the Agora, originally simple media through which ὭΣ 


τ becomein’ executive duties of one kind or another are confided. Ὁ 
πο @reece the The general principle here indicated is common both see 


τος ofpower, in. historical Greece, Much 88. these two govern. 
ἘΝ ments differed from each other, and many as were the varieties Ὁ 
ἊΣ even between one oligarchy or democracy and another, Ὁ 
they all stood in equal contrast with the principle of ΠΕ : 
"the heroic government, Even in Sparta, where the > 
᾿ - hereditary” kingship lasted, it ΝΒ. “preserved, with. es 
~~ lustre and influence exceedingly. diminished,? Vand «0 


. ΠΝ ΟΣ afford o one among many ‘other : : Lah ᾿ : 
partan . evidences of the: lofty estimate current — 


itica seems. ᾿ " 


: ἘΠ Ἐκ of the heroic royalty were 


| CHAP. XX " “INFLUENCE OF ‘PUBLIC SPEAKING, hee? ~ 19 το 


been one of the essential dices of its ‘preservation? ‘Though : 


the Spartan kings had the hereditary command of the military 
forces, yet even in all foreign expeditions they habitually acted in 
obedience to orders from home; while in affairs of the interior 


the superior power of the Ephors sensibly overshadowed them. — 


So that unless possessed of more than ordinary force of character, 


they seem to have exercised their chief ἰπβοδπος, as presiding : 
oe members of the senate. 


‘There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us to δ": 


take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral portions of 
the legendary government of the Grecian communities. We are 


thus enabled to trace the employment of public speaking, as the 


standing engine of government, and the proximate Employ- 


cause of obedience, to the social infancy of the nation. rok of 


_ The power of speech in the direction of public affairs speaking as 


| racie., anengine of 
becomes more and more obvious, developed and irresis government 


 tible, as we advance towards the culminating period —coeval 


of Grecian history, the century preceding the dattle of eae 


 Cheeroneia. That its development was greatest among *#mes- 


a the most enlightened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest 


| τ among the more obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; 
_ and it is not less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 


τς ὉΣ the chief calises of the intellectual eminence of the nation ὁ ὁὃῸὃῸ 
: ; : general; y.. Ata time when all the countries around were plunged ie ΝΠ 
ee comparativ ely i in mental torpor, there was no motive sufficiently = 
present and powerful to multiply so wonderfully the productive ἢ 
minds of Greece, except such as arose from the rewards of publie 2. 8) ss 
_ speaking, The susceptibility of the multitude to this sort of ὁ 6Οῦ 
guidance, their habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus which αν 
it supplied, and the open discussion, combining regular forma 8 er ee 
© with free. opposition, of practical matters political as well as oe 
τ judicial—are the creative causes which formed such conspicuous | 
: ; " adepts i In the art of : persuasion. N or was it only professed. orators: 2 es 
ae ae were thus ‘Produced 5 didactic Ὁ Spain was formed in the ᾿ ΠΑ ee! 


10. ater (Hist, Dorians, book fii, heen followed oa vitidile cthioranthoia 2000 oe 


_8) affirms ‘that the fundamental (see Helbig, Die sittlichen Zustinde ee 


) -Heldenalters, Ὁ. 73), but his position a: 
“maintained in the. Dorian states, and pears. tome not correct, even as regarc 


obliterated only in the Ionian and. Sparta; and decidedly ‘incorrect, in res ᾿ π᾿ 


᾿ ' ee rls πος he. ‘has. ΥΩ to” 385 other Dorian — ἢ Bee 


ΡΥ ἐνσθα 23 ecient PR SES τον" ERS IE IEE 


Societe SIE ERNEST 


ee, Os | SOCIETY AND “MANNERS Ty GRECIAN LEGEND. Parr 


- cee a he speculative: tendencies. were Saapeled with "Ἢ 


: ey, but not less certain ἡ ταν was i eae me rage 
ee lis ἀδεεῖς Periklés, and the celiogaiat magic at. Socraté és, but 


᾿ Though the Grecian freeman of the heroic ; age is above the de- ᾿ 


πος ~ from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity come 


pee those pleasing dreams of spontaneous rectitude and 1 innocence, in a i 
a ue which ‘Tacitus and Seneca eves with regard to primitive man. ᾿ τ 


Σ ‘interesting. phenomena for observation and combination, at ac. 
time when the truths of physical science were almost inaccessible. 
- Jf the primary effect was to quicken the powers of expression, the 


stimulating also the philosophical speculation of Plato, and the 
4 develop: systematic politics, rhetoric and logic of Aristotle, are 
SP ache traceable to the same general tendencies in the minds | 
of the Grecian people. We find the germ of these expansive — 
forces in the senate and agora of their legendary government. — 
~The poets, first epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the 
orators in their power of moving the feelings of an assembled Ὁ 
crowd ; whilst the Homeric poems—the g general trainin g-book οὗ 

| educated Greeks—constituted a treasury of direct and animated 
expression, full of concrete forms and rare in the use of abstrac- τὸ 
tions, and thence better suited to the workings of oratory. The τ 
subsequent critics had no difficulty in selecting from the [liad 
and Odyssey samples of eloquence in all its phases and varieties, 
On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old Greek 
poems is loose and ‘unsettled, presenting very little of legal 
restraint, and still less of legal protection—but concentrating — : 
such political power as does exist in the hands of a legitimate oe 
~ hereditary king, whose. ascendency over the other chiefs is more ὦ 
or less complete according to his personal force and character. — οἰ 
᾿ Whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the massof 
_ the people is in either case politically passive, and of little account. Ὁ 


᾿ graded level of the Gallic plebs as described. by. Czegar,? he is far. ΠῚ 
᾿ . bined. with individual force, which characterise the Germanic — a 


: } Me tribes before their establishment i in the Roman e empire. - Still less ᾿ ᾿ : | 
τ does his condition, or the society in which he moves, correspond to 


oe ι αν, Bell. Gallic, a eee δης probro, cgoplecs. equa’ slike peant! ae 
a ΠΑ Seneca, Epist. xc,; Tacitus, ‘Ainal. ant: coércitione, agehant: que si ere et 
Hil 26." “ Vetustissimi mortalium (says opus erat, cum honesta suopte ingenio Ὁ 

oy Bs healer mulld: adhue Leer Tibi line, . ‘Doterentar' et ubi nihil contra: morem Ὁ 


map. ex 6Ὸ ΜΌΒΑΙ AND SOCIAL FEELING. = a 


: . τῷ, The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in legendary _ 
Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony with the rudi- δοκοὶ πᾶ 


mentary political fabrics just described. Throughout ee 
the long stream of legendary narrative on which the legendary 


Greeks looked back as their past history, the larger Greece, 


social motives hardly ever come into play: either individual _ 
valour and cruelty, or the personal attachments and quarrels of 
relatives and war-companions, or the feuds of private enemies, are — 


ever before us. There is no sense of obligation then existing, 
- between man and man as such—and very little between each man 


and the entire community of which he is a member; such _ 


sentiments are neither operative in the real world, nor present to 
the imaginations of the poets. Personal feelings, either towards 
the gods, the king, or some near and known individual, omnipo-_ 
fill the whole of a man’s bosom: out of them arise all Langa! 
the motives to beneficence, and all the internal re- feeling to- 
straints upon violence, antipathy, or rapacity; and a. ae | 
special communion, as well as special solemnities, are individuals 
essential to their existence, The ceremony of an oath, so 
imposing, so paramount, and so indispensable in those days, 
illustrates strikingly this principle. And even in the case of the 


stranger suppliant—-in which an apparently spontaneous  __ 
sympathy manifests itself—the succour and kindness shown to ς΄ 
him arise mainly from his having gone through the consecrated ὁ ὁ6ὃΟ0 
formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting down in the go δον νοῆι 
τ ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a sort of privilege of = 
τς sanetuary.+ That ceremony exalts him into something more than ὁ 


τ ᾿ραρδτθηΐ, nihil per metum vetabantur. 


τ At postquam exui equalitas, ef pro 
τος -taodestia et pudore ambitio et vis 
> Ineedebat,  provenére dominationes, 
Ὁ Maultosque-: apud populos . xeternum. 


Ἐπ manser6,” ἄπο, Compare Strabo, vii. 


soe hese are. the same fancies so elo- 
εὐ τς quently set forth by Rousseau in the 
τοι τον 856 century. A far more sagacious. 
o: Qrbticism: “pervades the preface of 
oo Thucydidés. os 
2 Seuthés, in. the Anabasis οὗ 
os. Xenophon (vii. 2, 38), describes how, 
~.- When an orphan youth, he formally 
oo. Sapplicated ~Médokos the Thracian. 
oo. King to grant him a troop of followers, 
ρος dn order that he might recover his lost. 


Ld 


dominions—éeaGedduyv ἐνδίῴριος abrG ὁ ὁὃὁὃ[ὃοὃὌὌςὁὁ ὁ 


ἑκέτης δοῦναί μοι ἄνδρας, 


‘Thucydidés gives an interesting ὁ ὁ: 


description of the arrival of the exile 


Themistoklés, then warmly pursued by 6 
the Greeks on suspicion of treason, at Ὁ. 5 
the house of Admétus, king of the ὁ 
.Epirotic Molossians.. The wife οἱ... 
» Admétus herself instructed thefugitive: °° ς΄ ᾿. 
how. to supplicate her husband in 000 00. 
form: the child of Admétus: was 99-0 
_ placed in his arms,and hewas directed’ 0 0ὃῦϑύ Ὠὀ(κ.-. 
to sit down in this guise close Ἐν ὑπ... 
consecrated hearth, which was of the. ὃς 
nature of an altar. While so seated, τ 
he addressed his urgent entreaties to ὁ 
Admétus for protection: the Jatter ==  - 
raised him up from the ground and 


“Effect of 
special. 


οὗ Zeus Hiketésios. 
‘ particular sympathy. 


_ by votive presents, such as that 


towards the gods also appears, 


promised what was asked. *° That 
(says the historian) was the most 
powerful form of supplication.” 
Admétus~-axovoas ἀνίστησ τε αὐτὸν 
μετὰ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ υἱέος, ὥσπερ καὶ ἔχων 
ι αὐτὸν. ἐκαθέζετο, καὶ μέγιστον 
ἱκέτευμα ἦν τοῦτο (πὰς. ἵ, 136). So 


Télephus, in the lost drama of Ais- 
‘chylus called Μυσοί, takes up the 
child Orestés. See Bothe’s Fragm. 


44: Schol. Avistoph. Ack. 305, 
“In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa and 
the goddess Athéné instruct Odysseus 


down. at the feet of queen. Arété, em- 
bracing her knees and addressing to 
-. her his prayer, and then without wait- 
ον Jng fora reply, sits down among the 
» ashes on the hearth—ds εἰπὼν, κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ 
τ ἜΣ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάρῃ ἐν Kovino.—Alkinous Is 

di 


᾿ ‘time both he and the guests are silent: 
at length the ancient Hchenéus remon- 


᾿ 2 »Taising the stranger up from the ashes. 
τ At his exhortation, the Pheakian king 


το Yaising him up, places him on a, chair. 
~ beside him : he then directs the heralds 
~ to mix a bowl of wine, and to serve it 
εὐ -to-every one round, in order that all 
τὸς taay make libations to Zeus Hiketésios, 


oe suppliant (Odysa. vi. 310; vii. 75, 141, 
oy 168); κατὰ νόμους ἀφικτόρων, Aischyl. 
+ bat the form counted fora great 


in. the proper form of supplicating: 
Alkinous: he first. throws himself 


ining with a large company: for some 
τ strates with him on his tardiness in» 


hed This ceremony clothes the stranger 
~ oo. with the fall rights and character of a” 


©. 48, vol. tif. p. 69, Tauch.)—the 
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gq mere suffering man—it places him in express fellowship with 
| | the master of the house, under the tutelary sanctions 


There is great difference between 


τ Seremonies. one form of supplication and another: the suppliant 
however in any form becomes more or less the object of a 


| 5 τ The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests itself 
ns ‘separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and libations, or 


of the hair of Achilles, which he 


has pledged to the river god Spercheius,? and such as the constant 
dedicated offerings, which men who stand in urgent need of the 
divine aid first promise and afterwards fulfil. But the feeling » 


and that not less frequently, as 


‘mingling itself with and enforcing obligations towards some — 


deal, we see evidently marked ; but of 
course supplication is often addressed, ο. 
and successfully addressed in circum. 


stances where this form cannot be gone _ 


through. : ᾿ 
Τὸ 15 difficult to accapt the doctrine | 


of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 424), that ὁ ; 


ἱκέτης Is ἃ vox media (ike fetvos), 
applied as well to the ixeraddyos as to 
the ἱκέτης properly so-called : but the 
word ἀλλήλοισιν, In the passage just 


cited, does seem to justify his abserva- 


tion: yet there is no direct authurity 
for such use of the word in Homer... 
The address of Theoclymenoa on 


first preferring his supplication to 
Telemachus is characteristic of the | 
ractice (Odyas. xv. 260); compare also 
liad, xvi. 574, and Hesiod. Scut.  - 


Heeroul, 1285. τ. - ae 
. The ideas of the ξεῖνος and the 
ἱκέτης run very much together. | 
hardly persuade myself that the read. — 
Ing ἱκέτευσε (Odyss. xi. 520) is truly 


out of place when predicated of the ~ 
proud and impetuous Neoptolemus: . 


we should rather have excepted ἐκέ- ὁ. 7 


ὑλευσε. (See Odyss. x. 15.) 


τς The constraining efficacy of special. 
formalities of supplication, among the 


Scythians, is. 
ae eens a ᾿ 
sits upon an ox-hide, with his hands  ~ 
confined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, ~ 


powerfully set forth in 


ixerypia among that people, 
OST iad, xxi, 12. 


Tecan  -- 


Homeric: implying as it does the idea 
of a pitiable sufferer, it is altogether ο΄ 


f Lucian; the suppliant ὦ oe 
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particular human person. The tie which binds a man to his 6 


- father, his kinsman, his guest, or any special promise respecting 
which he has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in 
conjunction with the idea of Zens, as witness and guarantee ; and 


the intimacy of the association is attested by some surname or 

special appellation of the godt Such personal feelings composed 
all the moral influences of which a Greek of that day was _ 
susceptible,—a state of mind which we can best appreciate by =~ 

τ eontrasting it with that of the subsequent citizen of gGonimsh 


ο΄ histories Tt i 3 | ith th 
historical Athens, In the view of the latter, the great ὙΠ tangs in 


impersonal authority called “The Laws” stood ont historical ὁ 


separately both as guide and sanction, distinct from 422s 


religious duty or private sympathies: but of this discriminated ὦ 


conception of positive law and positive morality,’ the germ only 
~ ean be detected in the Homeric poems. The appropriate Greek 
- word for human laws never occurs. Amidst a very wavering 


we _ phraseology,® we can detect a gradual transition from the primitive 


1 Odyss, xiv. 389.— 


Db γὰρ τοῦὔνεκ᾽ ἔγώ σ᾽ αἰδέσσομαι, οὐδὰ 
ΣΝ ἐξ cA ? 


af Ate 8 4 
᾿Αλλὰ Ata ξένιον δείσας, αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐλεαί- 
ρων... 


2 ἈΝ ΡΘΙΒΌΔΟΒ,  (Homerische Theo- 
τς logie, Abschn. vy. s. 28). gives a just 
and well-sustained view of the Homeric 
“ethics: Es ist der charakteristische 
>. Standpunkt der Homerischen Ethik, 
oo. dass’ die Sphéren des Rechts, der 


Sittlichkeit, und Religiositit, bey dem 


Dichter, durchaus noch nicht ausei-. 
 nander fallen, so dass der Mensch z 


ες Ἐς Sivacos seyn konnte ohne ϑεουδὴς 20 


τς οι sein-~gondern in unentwickelter Ein- 
τος hett beysammen sind’, 9. | 


τ ὃ Νόμοι, laws, is not an Homeric 


word; νόμος, law, in the. singular 
occurs twice in the Hesiodic Works. 


and Days (276, 888). 6. 
The employment of the words δίκη, 


τ δίκαι, θέμις, θέμιστες, in Homer, is 
τῷ curious as illustrating the early moral 


. associations, but. would require far 
“More space than can be given to it in a. 
note ; we see that the sense of each of 
_.. these words was essentially fluctuating. 
 Phemts, in Homer, is sometimes de- 
~~ gidedly: a person, who exercises the 
important’ function. of opening and. 
 @losing the agora, both of gods and- 
“omen (iad, xx. 4; Odyss. ii, 68), and 
who, besides that, acts and speaks. 


(Tliad, xiv. 87—03); always the asso- 
ciate and companion of Zeus. the 
highest god. In Hesiod (Theog. 901) 
she is the wife of Zeus; in Aischylus 
(Prometh. 209) she is the same as Tata: 


even in Plato (Legg. xi. p. 986) wite 0 
nesses swear (to want of knowledge of = 
matters under inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, 00... 
and Themis. Themis as a person ἵ ἢ 
probably the oldest sense of the word: ὃ 
then we have the plural θέμιστας (con. 


nected with the verb ré@quc,like @eopés ὁ ὁ 
but) special appurtenances or emana- 


ἘΠῚ τ τὴν eee God, or of & king eRe aay 


acting under him, ane erous to an 
joined with the pac inka ) 
and the θϑέμιστες or 


Phe scoptra, as 

3 ἐς or the Sikecconstantly = 
go together (Tliad, 11, 209; ix. 99): Zeus. τ΄ 
or the king isa judge, nota law-maker: τς 
he issues decrees or special orders to 9° 
settle particular disputes, or to re- 
strain particular men; and agreeable =. 
‘to the concrete forms of ancient lan- 9 0s 
guage, the decrees are treated as if ὁ... 
they were a collection of ready-made ο ᾿ς 90. 
_ substantive things, actually in his pos- ᾿ς  -᾿ 
session, like the sceptre, and prepared 
for being delivered out whenthe proper ς΄ - 

. OCCASION arose —dexacmoAot, oire Beptge ς0ῦΘ 0 
was ΤΙρὸς Atos εἰρύαται (Il. ἢ. 238), com- ο΄ 
pared with the two passages last 9. : 
cited :—"Adpova. τοῦτον. ἀνέντας, ὃς 0 ῦΌῦὃΘὅ5 0 
οὔτινα οἶδε θέμιστα (Ll. ν. 161), —"Ayproy, 
οὔτε δίκας εὖ εἰδότα οὔτε θέμιστας (Odyst. ὁ ὦ 


Ἢ, Φ family tie. 
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aed οἵ κ' ‘paréonal ‘goddess Themis, attached to σῦς Ἄναι to Hie 7 ᾿ 
"sentences or orders called Themistes, and next by a still farther 
- remove to various established customs, which those sentences were _ 
τ believed to sanctify—the authority of religion and that of eustom 
pel coalescing into one indivisible obligation. | 


The family relations, as we might expect, are seb forth in our ᾿ 


Force ofthe Pictures of the legendary world as the grand sources — 


maturity, repays by affection to his parents the charge of his 
τὰ een in infancy, which τῆν προ notes by a send 
| aud is “put in motion by the curse of a inher or othe, is 811 
object of deep dread. : 
In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a station of | 
‘Marriage— great dignity and influence, though it was the practice 
to the Wie. for the husband to purchase her by valuable presents 
to her parents,—a practice extensively prevalent among early 
communities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. 


ΠΝ of lasting union and devoted attachment. The paternal Ὁ 
es authority is highly reverenced: the son who lives to years of ὁ 


She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy a wider sphere 


of action than Was ae to her in historical Greece.? : Consu- : 


EX, B15). The plural number δίκαι is 
"More commonly used in Homer than 
the singular: ééxy is rarely used to 
denote Justice as an abstract. concep- 

. tion; it more often denotes a special 
πο -tlaim. of right on the part of some 
oo given man (IL xviii. 608), It some- 
. times also denotes, simply, established 
- eustom or the known | οὗ -ὅμώων δίκη, 

a Pam's θείων βασιλ' aay, θεῶν (66 
τον Damm’s Lexicon ad voc.’ 3 θέμις is used 
. in the same manner. 


ἐν : Notione Juris ap. 
and: 0. ‘Miller, 


᾿ Homerum, p. 81; 
ee 


olegg. Mythol. p. 


oe al. iv. 477}: θρέπτρα ΟΥ θρεπτήρια (com- 
“pare TL ix. 4545 ‘Odyss. ἢ pri aS 
ἘΠ Di. 186). 
Aristot. polit, ἢ δ 
othe given by. Be suitor to the 
er as an : indneement. to. nt his 


(ὦ, xi. 


See upon this ‘matter, Platner, De- 


a Οὐδὲ. τοκεῦσι Θρέπτρα φίλοις ἀπάδῶκε,: 
Δ. 1841 Hesiod, | 


ἘΠ “The ive, ᾿ 


omarri and 
3 ΠΑ at the 
en of aS. 


- which. they 


(Ul. ix. 141: compare xiii, 800). ase 


the ancient Germans of Tacitus, the» τὰ ne 


husband gave presents, not to ‘his 


wife’s father, but to herself (Tacit. aide 
Germ. ¢. 18): the customs of the early 


Jews were in this respect completely — 


Homeric; see the case of Shechem and ᾿ ᾿ fie 
oe (Genesis xxxix, 12) and others, 


&c.; also Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the Ἢ 


North American Indians, vol. i. Lett. ee ‘ 


26, ἔς 18... 
The: Greek ἕδνα corres! 
to the mundium of the. 


codes in its provisions. 


par ‘ticularly. so. on the 
u 


ond exactly. oe 
Lombard ands 0... 
“Alemannic Jaws, which is thus εχ 0. 
plained by Mr.. Price Wotes on ἐμ. - 
Laws of King Ethelbert, inthe Ancient. 
Laws and Institutes of Eng land, trans- 
lated and published by 2 | 
ΟὝΣ, i. p, 20); ** The Longobardic FAW es, 
is the most copious of all the barbarie 00. 
respecting 0 


y. Thorpe, τ 


nd. From thatlaw 00000. 
it appears that the Mundium was ἃ τ 
sum paid over to the family of the 
bride, for transferring the tutelage 
‘possessed over her to the =. 
Ww ἘΣ of. he — ot ae yee ΕΓ ΠΡ 


pa σαν. xx. | FAMILY RELATIONS, 


| pines are das with the hice, and: ΚΠ ΤῈΣ the jeloiny a 

of the wife breaks out in reckless excess against her husband, as _ 
may be seen in the tragical history of Pheenix. - The continence 
of Laértés, from fear of displeasing his wife Antikleia, isespecially 

ο noticed A large portion of the romantic interest which Grecian — 

as legend i inspires is derived from the women: Penelopé, Andromaché, 

τ Helen, Klytemnéstra, Eriphylé, Iokasta, Hekabé, &c., all stand — 
in the foreground of the picture, either from their virtues, their 
beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. ot 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more distant δ, 
blood-relations and clansmen, appear connected together by a 
_ strong feeling of attachment, sharing among them universally the 
obligation. of mutual self-defence and revenge in the event of 
injury to any individual of the race. The legitimate brothers 

. divide between them by lot the paternal inheritance,—a bastard 

ο΄ brother receiving only a small share ; he is however commonly | 

very well treated,’ though the murder ‘of Phokus by Telamon and | 

_ -Péleus constitutes a flagrant exception. The furtive Brothers 

pregnancy of young women, often by a god, is one of iinsmen. τ 
the most frequently recurring incidents in the legendary — 
narratives; and the severity with which such a fact, when ὃς 

discovered, is visited by the father, is generally extreme. As an ὁ 

extension of the family connexion, we read of larger unions == 

coe called the phratry and the tribe, which are “ape e but not ὃ Εν τ 

ne Frequently. mentioned. 3 


, ἘΠΕ Ἡβοτὰ. ant. puella mundium 


. dederit et οἱ tradita fuerit.ad uxorem,’ 
ὥς, (ed. Rotharis, c.183). In the same 


_ Sense in which the term occurs in these 
- dooms, itis also to be met with in the 
τος Alemannic law: it was also common 
in Denmark and in Sweden, where the 
bride was called a mund- bought. or 


a mund-given woman.” 


Jos Aecording to the "7th Law of King 
Ge Ethelbert . 538), this mund was often 

paid in cattle > the Saxon daughters 

ee ΕΝ πάρθενοι. ἀλφεσίβοιαι (6, ἍΠῈ 


τα 430; Tliad, ix. 450; see 
ge also ota ‘Antiquitas ‘Homerica, | 


‘Odyss.. ἧς 


Priam, but. to no one else ag xxi. 
a F Ody. 3 : 202-216 5 : 


xiv. 


eompare 8. 


Tiiad, xi. 108, The Sirtmittve: Gem. 

law of succession divided the paternal PEP ATO aaa a 
the sons of a ἀθ6..- ἡ. 
ceased father, under the implied obli- 
gation to maintain and portion oub  οῦϑῦΌΘ ζ 
their sisters oases Deutsches, Pri- on Oe 
4 wat Rech sect. 330). ; ; 3 


inheritance amon 


ad, i il.. 362.— 


᾿Αφρήτωρ, 
; ἐκεῖνος, 


ἀθέμιστος, ἀνέστιδᾳ ἔστων ἘΝ 


Os πολέμου ἔραται, ΓΝ di. ix. 68.) "ὁ oe 


These three epithets include the oe 
three different classes of aides S¥M-e Ὁ 

pathy and obligation: 1. 
fh - in which a man is connected: with ἐπὶ 
ee τὴν 17 and ᾿ς father, 
ΠῚ Ὁ βοισρῦαν ἃ appears to be ascribed to 


mother, brothers, cousins, 
pbrothers-in-law, clansmen, de. ; 


The Phratry, oe 


Σ then πο 
θέμιστες, whereby he is. sonnedted: wih - τ. 09 
his fellowmen who visit the same avOTar 
eeu’: or Hearth, ‘whereby: he ae Saige 
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a “The generous failings with which: hospitality ig afforded to 
the stranger. who asks for it,! the facility with which he isallowed 
, to contract the peculiar connexion of guest with his 
nea host, and the permanence with which that connexion, | 
= orhen created by partaking of the same food and exchanging pre- _ 
i? sents, ig maintained even through a long period of separation, and 


even transmitted from father to son—these are among the most 

captivating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief 
welcomes the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, first) 
gives him refveshment, and then inquires his name and the 


o purpose of his voyage.? Though not inclined to invite strangers. 
to his house, he cannot repel them when they spontaneously | 
‘Reception eater it craving a lodging.* The suppliant is also 


7 rh ore commonly a stranger, but a stranger under peculiar 
‘andthe . circumstances ; who proclaims his own calamitous 


Ἔ supplant. 


relation to the chief whom he solicits something like that in which 
_ men stand to the gods. Onerous as such special tie may become 
to him, the chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form: _ 
the ceremony of supplication has a binding effect, and the — 


a Erinnyes punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. A 


ἐξ conquered enemy may sometimes throw himself at the feet of his 


and abject condition, and seeks to place himself ina — 


_ conqueror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot by doing so acquire ὦ 


ce the character and claims of ἃ suppliant properly so called: the 


conqueror has free discretion either to i I him, or to spare him oa 
ee and accept a ransom.4 : ἐδ 
τ Where are in the Tegendany narratives abundant: examples of τ 

a individuals who transgress i in particular acts even. the holiest of εἰ 


aes becomes accessible to the ξεῖνον and Tis γὰρ δὴ ξεῖνον. καλεῖ ἄλλοθεν αὐτὸς 


8 ἱκέτης :-- oe εἰ ἐπελθὼν 


Ξ oe δ᾽ "Ὀδυσεὺς ξίφος. op eal ἄλκιμον ἴΛλλον. Ὑκ μὴ. | τῶνδ, “ot ᾿Δημεόεργον 


χὸς ἔδωκεν. ἔασον οι; 


: ae Ἀρχὴν fecal προσκηδέος" ᾿ ἘΦ Ἢ ‘breathes the - platn-spokén | oe 

Ae Ἐνώτην. ἀλλήλοιν. : (Odyss. xxi. 84 ἈΠ ᾿ D Das, ogee of the Heslodic Works Ἀπ a 

_ Lt must be mentioned, chowever, 4 See the illustrative case of Lykaon oe 

We that when a chief received : a stranger in. vain craving. mercy from Achilles. 
_ and. made presents to him, he reim-. (Iliad, xxi. 64-97, . ᾿Αντί τοι εἶμ᾽. ixérao, , 


τ -bursed to himself the value of the pre- ᾧρ.). 


i : sents by collections among the people — “Menelaus is about to spare. the life Ὁ me 


: τς xiii. 14; xix. 197); ἀρ αλέον γὰρ of the: Trojan Adrastus, who clasps. 


τ ἕνα es ἐρίφοις, says 2 kinous. his Knees and craves mercy, offering 8. 
7 P dyss ἃ, $ ik 70. &e &e, τὰς 


large ransom—when Agamemnén τὸς Ἶ 
ΤΡΘΟΒΕΣ xvii, hers 7 ee τ ἢ pele the: idea of oe quae a and kills τι 


site i ΤῊ ὁπ πον 


uae, EX. THE STRANGER AND THE SUPPLIANT. Ὁ 


these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is the only person _ 
᾿ deseribed as profeasedly indifferent to them, and careless of that 
sanction of the gods which in Grecian belief accompanied them 
all! In fact, the tragical horror which pervades the lineage of 

Athamas or Kadmus, and which attaches to many of the actsof ὁ 


-Héraklés, of Péleus, and Telamon, of Jasén and Médea, of Atreus . ae | 


and Thyestés, &., is founded upon a deep feeling and po.onal 
sympathies 


sympathy with those special obligations, which con-— dag ocr per ἽΣΝνς 


form of 


ο΄ spicuous individuals, under the temporary stimulus of moe 
7 : ociality. — 


the maddening Até, are driven to violate. In such ° 


- conflict of sentiments, between the obligation generally reverenced = 


and. the exceptional deviation in an individual otherwise admired, 
consists the pathos of the story. oe ae 
These feelings—of mutual devotion between kinsmen and 
companions in arms—of generous hospitality to the stranger, and 
of helping protection to the suppliant—constitute the bright spots 


oes inadark age. We find them very generally prevalent amongst 


communities essentially rude and barbarous—amongst the ancient — 


/ Germans as described by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon,’ the 


| ᾿ς Adrastus with his own hand: his 
speech to Menelaus displays the ex- 
treme of violent enmity, yet the poet 
τ Ως etry, παρέπεισεν ἀδελφείου φρένας 


oe τ ae ἥρως, ‘ 
 Atotpa παρειπὼν, &e. 


τος Adrastus is not called an ixérys, nor 


το ἐς ‘the expression used in respect to 
᾿ς Dolén i. x. 456), nor in the. equally 


3 ὙΠ striking case of Odysseus (Odyss. xiv. 
| hen begging for his life. 


oe ἌΠΟ 
cM Odyss. ix. 112-275. 
2 Tacit. German..c. 21, “‘Quemcun- - 


τι que mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
-habetur: pro. fortund quisque appa- 


οὐ yatis epulis excipit: cum defecére qui 
τοῦς modo hospesfuerat, monstrator hospitii 
ἐς τς ebcomes, proximam domum non invitati | 
 adeunt : nec interest—pari humanitate — 
πον -aecipiuntar, Notum ignotumque, quan- 
»-tum-ad jus ‘hospitii, nemo discernit.” 
Compare Ceasar, B.G.vi,22, 
See about the Druses and Arabians, | 


a τιν Volney, ‘Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
oo VOL Hi, pe 76, Engl. Transl. ; Niebuhr,: 


Beschreibung yon’ Arabien, Copenh: 
ie ATT2, Pe Abd. Oe ee 


-Pomponinus Mela describes the an-— 
-.°--gient Germans in language not inappli- 
cable to the Homeric Greeks: ‘Jus in. 


by all 
"Ὁ ended 
bloodshed. | 


Ὁ 
then their fury 


viribus habent, adeo ut ne latrocinii 
quidem pudeat: tantum hospitibus 


boni, mites, mitesque supplictbus” 9 


(iii, 8)... Fas ease tk ae ahs 
“The hospitality of the Indiansis 9 9 ο... 
‘even FO Se en 
strangers who take refuge among. 999 
They count it a most sacred: 
duty, from which no one is exempted. — 
Whoever refuses relief to any ane com- © 


well-known. extends 


therh. 


mits a grievous offence, and not only Ὁ Ὁ 


makes himself detested and abhorred 9 
but liable to revenge from the Ὁ 

In their conduct 0 τ... 

towards their enemies they are cruel... 


rson, 


and inexorable, and when enraged, 


bent upon nothing but murder and 
. They are however τὸ 0 00 
markable for concealing their pas- = 


sions, and waiting for ἃ convenient 
portunity of 


United Brethren. amon 


gratifying them: Bute. 5.0.0: 
knows no bounds. Tf 0 
they cannot satisfy their resentment, «0 
they will even call upon their friends ©. 
and posterity to do it, The Iongest 9 9 3 
space of time cannot cool their wrath, = 
nor the most distant place of refuge 0.0000. 
afford security to their enemy” (hos. 
-kiel, History of the Mission of the 
“United 1 l ‘the North. — ee 
American Indians, Part I. ch. 2, Ὁ. 18,0  ςς 
“Charlevoix observes (ays. Dr, ὁ 


_-ppisfortune to be killed, and to 
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- Arabian tribes in ‘the desert, and even the North American 


~ Indians. 


.” They 


are the instinctive manifestations of human sociality, — 


a ᾿ standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing to possess 


τ Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, Part 
TI. καὶ ἢ, p. 145), that the nations among 
_ whom he travelled in North America 

never mentioned acts of generosity or 


af kindness. under the notion of duty. 
~~ They acted from affection, as they 


acted from appetite, without regard 
to its conseyuences. When they had 
done a. kindness, they had gratified a 
“desire ; the business was finished and 
it pane fromthe memory. The spirit 
with which they give or receive pre- 
sents is the sameas that which Tacitus 
remarks among the ancient Germans: 
—*Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur’. 
Such gifts are of little consequence, 
except when employed as the seal of a 
sport ren or ἃ treaty.” . 
especting the Morlacchi (Illyrian 
Sclavonians) the Abbé Fortis says 
(Travels in Dalmatia. ; 55—58) :-— 
τος “The hospitality of the Morlachs is 
équally conspicuous among the poor as 


among the opulent.. The rich prepares. 


a roasted lamb or sheep, and tha poor, 
with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, 
milk, honey—-whatever he has. Nor is 
. their generosity confined to strangers, 
‘but generally extends. to all who ara in 


want. os. « Friendship is. lasting 


among the Morlacchi. They have 
even made it a kind of religious point, 


and tie the sacred bond at the foot οὗ. 
oo The Sclavonian ritual con-— 
_. tains a particular benediction, for the 
“> solemn union of two male or two female | 
» friends, in presence of the whole con-_ 


“the altar, 


eee. τς The male friends thus 
united ara called Pobratimi, and the 


females. Posestreme, which means 

πο balf-brothers and half-sisters, 

. “duties of the Pobratimi are, to assist 

~~ gach other in every case of need and. 
danger, to revenge mutual 


yc... But as the friendships of the 
Morlacchi are strong and sacred, 50. 

their 1 τὴν are. commonly unextin-. 
guishable, They pass from father to 
Son, and the mothers fail not. to. put 
their children in mind of their duty to. 


revenge their father if he has’ ae 
a to's} 


᾿ them often the bloody shirt ὁ 


~The . 


. ce me wron, , &e.: 
|. ‘their enthusiasm. is often carried so far. 
τ a8 to risk, and even Jose, their life. 


they acquired a rig 


the 


deceased. . . . A. Morlach is im.-. 
tc if injured or insulted. With 
him revenve and justice have exactly 
the same meaning, and truly it is the 
primitive ides, and I have been told 


that in Albania the effects of revenge = 
are still more atrocious and more last. 0 


ing. There, a man of the mildest 
character is capable of the most bar-. 
barous revenge, believing it to be his . 
nusitive duty. . . . A Morlach who. 

128 killed another of a powerful family 
is commonly obliged to save himself 
by flight, and keep out of the way for 
several years. If during that time he 
has been fortunate enough to escape 
the search of his pursuers, and has got. 
a small sum of money, he endeavours 
to obtain pardon and peace. . 9. . 


It is the custom in some places forthe. - 


offended party to threaten the criminal, 
holding all sorts of arms to his throat, 
and at last to consent to accept his 
ransom,” Hatt. i he 
Concerning the influence of these. 
two distinct tendencies—devoted per-.. 
sonal friendship and implacable animo- 


sities—~among the Ilyrico-Sclavonian  ... 
opulation, sea Cyprien Robert, Leg ° 
laves de la Turquie, ch. vil. ᾿ ἀνά, τ. 
Albanien, 0... 
die Cisterreichiseh. τ 
Montenegrinische Grainze, Prag. 1844, 


and Dr. Joseph Miller, 
Rumelien, un 


Pp. 24—25, | | | 
“It is for the virtue of hospitality. 


(observes Gognet, Origin of Lawa, de, o 
Yo]. i., book vi., ch. iv.) thatthe primi. 


tive times are chiefy famed. But, in- 


my opinion, hospitality was then exer. 


cised not so much from generosity and 


greatness of soul, as from necessity, 0 0 
Common interest probably gave rise τὸ _ 
that custom. In remote antiquity, ὁ 
‘there were few or no public inns: they — 
entertained strangers, in orderthatthey 


might render them the same service, if 


‘they happened to travel into theircoun. | 
try. Hospitality was reciprocal. When | 
they received fren intotheirhouses > 
t of being received 


nto theirs again. This right was re- 
garded by the ancients as. sacred and)... 


inviolable, and. extended not only to 


those who had acquired it, but to their ; a . i 
_ children and posterity, Besides; hos. | - 
be -pitality: in these thmes could not be: | 


omar, a, 


8 αὔδα ἢ ditelary: roe than really ἘΠῚ to dieni=-bohefeent, ee 
fades’: in a high degree, with reference to their own appropriate 
period, but serving as a very imperfect compensation for the — 
impotence of the magistrate, and for the absence of any all- 
pervading sympathy or sense of obligation between man and 
man. We best appreciate their importance when we compare. 
the Homeric society with that of barbarians like the Thracian, = 
who tattooed their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage Ὁ 
sold their children for export as slaves—considered robbery, not 


merely as one admissible occupation among others, but as the 


7 ; only honourable mode of life—agriculture being held contemptible — re 
_—-and above all, delighted in ihe shedding of “blood asa luxury. 


Such were the Thr acians in the days of Herodotusand Thucydidés: 


and the Homeric society forms a mean term between that which | 


these two historians yet saw in Thrace, and that which they 
| witnessed among their own civilised countrymen} 
_ When however among the Homeric men we pass beyond the 


ee influence of the private ties above enumerated, we find scarcely 


any other moralising forces in operation. The acts and adventures 


= commemorated imply acommunity wherein neither the protection — 
τ nor the restraints of law are practically felt, and wherein ferocity, 


᾿ rapine, and the aggressive propensities generally seem restrained 


ae by : no internal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, especially, : ΠῚ 
is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open violence, 4 
sometimes by fraud : 
among the most constantly recurring acts of the cat oo 
_ Homeric poems: and savage brutalities are often wre ς΄ 


Ferocious © 
expatriation for homicide is andag-. 


. ascribed, even to admired heroes, with apparent “=H 


PERSONAL SYMPATHIES, oa 0. 


; attended with much: ‘expense: men 


>. ttavelled but littl, In ἃ word, the 
>. modern Arabians prove that hospitality 
Joos ΚΒ consist with the greatest vices, and 
oo that this species of generosity is no de- 
οτος -Gisive evidence of goodness of heart, or 
ee rectitude of manners.” > 
~The book of: Genesis, amidst many - 


ve other features of resemblance to the 


Homeric manners, presents. that of 
oo peady and. exuberant; hospitality to the 
Stranger, 
aN acd ‘Respecting the Thracians, compare 
fe ‘Herodot, γ, 11; Thucydid. vii. 29—80.. 
"Phe expression ‘of the latter historian 
oo is vemnarkable,—rd δὲ γένος τῶν Θρᾳκῶν, 
ἜΝ et τοῖς ἰδ κα τοῦ i ceria ἐν. 


ἂν δαροὴ σ᾽ ἢ φονικώτατάν ἔστι. Cu ee 
Compare Herodot. viii, 116; 6. ὁ 
cruelty of the Thracian king of the 


Bisaltze towards his own sons.- 


‘The story of Odysseus to Humeusin cheng Aaa οἱ 
the Odyssey (xiv. 210-—226) furnishes ao τ 0Θ9 0.00 
‘valuable comparison for this eectatory: She eee 
Thracians. 0 800 es 
‘Odysseus there treats the love of diving 00600) 
_ by wax and plunderas his own peculiar == 
taste: he did not happen to like re-- Ὁ 
gular Jabour, but the latter is not... | 
treated as in any ed mean or Ralioe: ee eae ae re 
coming a free-man :— | eis Ge πὸ 


disposition among the 


_ ἔργον δέ βϑι οὐ φίλον fev 


Oe sheeted v τί abs yates τέρα, wes Ae 


τ (son. of the slain Hector) and 


towers of Troy. Moreover, 


ae robbery and perjury, and the 
acquire, are described with the 


plation.* Abduction of cattle, 


i Dias Minor, Fragm, 7, p, 18, ed. 
Diinizer; Diad, xxiii. 175. Odysseus 
is mentioned once as obtrining poison 

for his arrows (Odyss. i./;160), but no 
poisoned arrows are eves employed in 
either of the two poems. ἢ 

The anecdotes recchnted by the 
Scythian Toxaris in L dcian’s work so 
entitled (vol. ii, ¢. 36 7p. 544 segg. ed. 

-< Hemat.) afford a vivid picture of this 
τοῦ tombination of intense and devoted 

friendship between jndividuals, with 

.. the most revolting ¢ fuelty of manners. 

~**You Greeks live i.” peace and tran- 
οὖν quillity,” observes th + Scythian—zap" 
τ ἡμῖν δὲ συνεχεὶς οἱ πόχε κοι, καὶ ἣ ἐπελαῦ- 

τ womev ἄλλοις; ἢ droxw, obser ἐπιό 
τος συ μαστασόντες ὑπὲρ νομφῆς ἢ, λείας μαχὸ» 
pea ἔνθα μάχεστα δεῖ φίλων 
εὐ ἀγαθῶν, BP 

_ Fregm, 68, ed. L*dot; Autolykus, 

“κλέπτων. ἐθησαύριξεν. The 


Πς φλεῖστα 
᾿ -patron-god of Autolykr's) is a farther 


might be made to axstach to clever 
ERO ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνὴρ 
. the farm, Is one ἢ 


ao Ὁ 


TL : likely to rob 7 


| taken,—a sharp-toothed dog well-fed to 
- serve as guard (Opp. Di. 604), 66 
τ μ᾽ Τβαᾶ, x, 624; χα, 100 


90; ix. 405 xiv./280; and 


a ; in- 
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indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojan prisoners on the 
tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neoptolemus not only slaughters- 
the aged Priam, but also seizes by the leg the child Astyanax 


maternal grandfather of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale 


wisdom of Nestér or the strength of Ajax. 
- Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find an opportunity, — 
employing both force and str ; 
The vocation of a pirate is recognised as honourable, so that a 
host, when he asks his guest what is the purpose of his voyage, | 
enumerates enrichment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as _ 
among those projects which may naturally enter into his contem- 


Tas, ἢ 


“xxi 97; Pherekydés, 
Homeric Hymn to Her nés ‘(the great. 


specimen of the adutiration which. 


the farm, is one great enemy against 
whom Hesiod advises’ precaution to be 


“Odyss. iv. - 


hurls him from one of the lofty 
the celebrity of Autolykus, the 


wealth which it enabled him to ~ 
same unaffected admiration as the 
* Achilles, Menelaus, 


atagem to surmount resistance. 


and expeditions for unprovoked 


direct revelation (Odyss. xix, 284), 
coupled with a compliment to the dex. | 
terity of Odysseus. , 
4iiven in the century 
Thucydides, oer ae ΙΕ plunder 
at sea, committed Greek ships . | 
against ships not Greek, seems not to ... 
have been held disereditable, Tha... 
Phokwan Dionysius, after. the .11}». 
success Of the Ionic revolt, goes with 
his three ships of war to Sicily, and = — 
from thence plunders Tyrrhenians and... 
Carthaginians (Herod. vi, 17), --“ληϊστὴηφ ὁ, 
κατεστήκει, “EAA per μὲν oudevos, Kap. 
χηδονίων δὲ καὶ Typonvay. Campare 
the conduct of the Phokman settlers 9.00 
at Athalia in Corsica, after the com. 0. 
riggs Jonia by Harpagus (Heradot. ὁ. 


In the treaty between the Romans ὁ 
and Carthaginians, made at some | 
periad subsequent to 509 B.C, it is” 
stipulated—Tovd Ἑαλοῦ ᾿Ακρωτηρίου, > 
“Μαστίας, Ταρσηΐου, μὴ ληΐξεσθαι ἐπέ- 
kewva.. ᾿Ῥωμαίους, μηδ᾽ ἐμπορεύεσθαι, — 
pee mOAW κτίξειν (Polyb. Hs 24,4) 0 ... 
Plunder, commerce and colonisation — 


prior to 


are here assumed as the three objects 


which the Roman ships would pursue, 0 0 
unless they were under special obliga. 
tion to abstain, in. reference ὅσ 

foreigners. This morality approaches . 
age than 


“nearer to that of the Homeric eee 

to the state of sentiment which ς΄ 
Thucydidés indicates as currentin his 

daysamongthe Greeks, ὃ ὁ 


τ and sense of obligation among his contemporaries, but 
also the relaxation of the ties of family and hospitality.* 
Ca There are marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
᾿ Works and Days; yet the author professes to describe the real 
_ state of things around him, and the features of his picture, soften 
τος them as we may, will still appear dark and calamitous. It iy 
_ however to be remarked, that he contemplates a state of peace— 
thus forming a contrast with the Homeric poems. His copious ὁ 
ne catalogue of social evils scarcely mentions liability to plunde? γ΄. ee 
a “8 foreign enemy, nor does he compute the chances of predatory oe 
os _/Sagression as a source of profit. ~ So es 
There are two special veins of ΠΕ sentiment on which ee 
it may be interesting to contrast heroic and historical Oohiiras oo 
i Greece, and which exhibit the latter as an improvement between - 


τι 5: Diad, xi, 670 ce 
BEL 18 Odyss. i HL. 71; Thucyd.i. 5. οὐδὲ πατὴρ ᾿παΐδεσσιν. ere eae οὐδέ . τε τις ΡΠ ΙΕ, 


ae - Onar, 2 aes ae ‘REPRESENTATION BY HESIOD, a UBT .. 


ravage . as at as for retaliation: ἘΠ εἶ: beighbouriig tribes, 
appear ordinary phenomena :ἴ and the established inviolability Ἐπ 
of heralds seems the only evidence of any setiled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. While the | | 
i house and property of Odysseus, during his long absence, enjoys ὁ 
~ no public protection,? those unprincipled chiefs, who consume his 
substance, find sympathy rather than disapprobation. among the 
people of Ithaka. As a general rule, he who cannot protect — 
-- himself finds no protection from society : his own kinsmen and 
immediate companions are the only parties to whom he can 
look with confidence for support. And in this respect, the — 
representation given by Hesiod makes the picture even worse. 


In his emphatic denunciation of the fifth age, that : 
icture 


poet deplores not only the absence of all social justice given by 


aes still 
darker, .. 


heroic and 


on the former not Tess in ΤΠ. affections than in the historical 
ἐ ᾿ intellect. τ Grego. π᾿. 
eee he law of Athens was is pegiliarly watchful Ae provident. with ἐν τς 
τ repeth both to the persons and the property of erphan) minors ; but eae 


Δ See the sjnarenting boastfalness of ugliest (oayss, xvi. 118), 
00; also Odyss. ᾿ 3 Opp, Di. 182~199. 


085. Odyss. i iv. 165, among many other. παῖδες, 


Ss passages, “Telemachus aments the Οὐδὲν ξεῖνος ; ξεινοδόκῳ, κι καὶ ἑταῖρος ἑταίρῳ ἕντο ἕ es 
oe Bareeeehe of his race, in respect that Οὐδὲ “κασίγνητος φίλος ἔσ' δ τορος 
himself, Odysseus, and Laértés were ὁ πάρος π' abs πὶ τσστοι εν = 


only sons of. their fathers: there. Alves δὲ γἱοάσκοντας, ἀτιμήσουσι τοκῆας, ᾿ 


ere: no brothers to to serve as mutual πο ὥστ 


# -SoctEny AND ‘MANNERS τὰ, GRECIAN, LEGEND, “7 an eee 


pane ᾿ the “description ἢ given ἢ ‘in: Ὡς πρᾶ of the ‘utter ee hopeless 
ioe | 
bodies. | 


harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic 


Be the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs who 


he . some of them even pass disgusting taunts upon it. We may add, 
from the lost epics, the mulation of the dead bodies of Paris’ 
and. Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus.? But at the time of the 


Greek to maltreat in any way the dead body of an enemy, even | 


retaliation. After the battle of Platzea, a proposition was made — 
to the Spartan king Pausanias to retaliate upon the dead body of 


tion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather a half-suppressed _ 
menace, towards the proposer: and the feeling of Herodotus — 
a eens goes heartily along with him.’ | 


homicide centuries preceding the Persian invasion. That which — 
the murderer in the Homeric times had to dread was not public — 
prosecution and punishment, but the personal vengeance of the 

οἰ kinsmen and friends of the deceased, who were stimulated. by the — 


oe ὩΣ “ever, as a heinous oreuce (Opp. DL (Οὐκ oot, | 'κταμένοισιν ἐπ᾽. ἀνδράσιν. 
: ? iad, xxi, 871. οὔδ᾽ “ἄρα. “OL. ΚΝ -Miolated in the Iliad. 
th Agamemnén and the Olliad wards the end of the Peloponnesian 


: like a mortar. oe the oe of 16,000 persons, they mutilated the dead 
The. Silas “maxi “Breached by oe hac? 


‘destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his paternal Ὁ 
Maint  inberitance and abandoned by all the friends of his _ 
ofdead father, whom he urgently supplie ates, and who all 


τ morsels ὦ in the whole poem.! In reference again to the treatment Ὁ 


ane come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles himself) fa 
oe ᾿ piercing with their spears the corpse of the slain Hectér, while 


Persian invasion, it was regarded as unworthy of aright-minded 


where such a deed might seem to be justified on the plea of ᾿ 


Mardonius the insults which Xerxés had heaped upon that of ἣν Σ ‘ 
Leonidas at Thermopyle. He indignantly spurned the sugges- 


eee ΡῈ 8 different manner ae dealing with homicide presentsa third ς΄ 
ΟῚ Ὁ Μοὶ of _. test, perhaps more striking yet, of the change in. 
ce Seating Grecian feelings and manners during the three 


π keenest Ampulees of honour and obligation to avenge the deed, : 


ans ἃ Tiiad, xxii. 487—500. Hesiod Swell: Odysseus in the Odyssey, wit to utter a ᾿ 
ΕΝ upon injury to orphan children, how-_ boastful shouts over a slain. enemy 


eu ἑτάασθαι,. xxi. 412), is. abundantly ᾿ "ἢ ᾿ ce 

: ee ξούτητί, γε παρέστη Argument of ὃ Herodot. ix. 78—79. Contrast this ee ee 
. Iliad Minor, ap. Diintzer, Epp. Fragm. _ Strong expression from Pausanias with. 9 

p..17; Virgil, Aneid, vi. 520. - . the conduct of the Carthaginians to- 5. 


. Ajax cut off the headsof slain warriors . War, after their capture of Selinus in: τ ᾿ 
“and send them rolling Hike a ball or Sicily, where, after having puttodeath 


oe “warriors ens Ὁ xiii. 102). _ ᾿ς bodies—rara τὸ ped wc Oleh, ne oe 


: a nae. sx OnPHANS—afUTTLATION OF THE Du 1AD—HOMIOIDE, ᾿ 


a 


ana were με ον ἢ "Σ the pablo: as πε ἣν privileged to ds | 
‘so To escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the country, 
᾿ πὰς he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept of a 


valuable payment (we must not speak of coined money in the 


; days of Homer) as satisfaction for their slain comrade. They — 


Oo mays. if they please, decline the offer, and persist in their right of 
revenge; but if they accept, they are bound to teave. the 


~ offender unmolested, and he accordingly 2 remains at home without ; 
~ further consequences. The chiefs in agora do not seem to 
interfere, except to insure payment of the stipulated sum. ie 
Here we recognise once more the characteristic attribute of the 
Grecian heroic ‘age—the omnipotence of private force tempered 
and guided by family sympathies, and the practical nullity of 
that collective sovereign afterwards called The City—who in 
historical Greece becomes the central and paramount source of 
obligation, but who appears yet only in the background, as a 
germ of promise for the future. And the manner in which, in 
the case of homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful 
reality, presents an interesting field of comparison with other — 


nations. 


For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party guilty of — 
homicide to compromise by ‘yaltiable payment with the relatives. 


of the deceased, and also of allowing to the latter a free choice 
whether they would accept such compromise or enforce their ᾿ Ἔν, 
τς right of personal revenge—has been remarked in many rude 
᾿ ἯΜῈ εν τοι and is particularly memorable among the early Poe 
τῆς ‘Gorman tribes’ Among the aay separate Teutonic oie eles 


Handbuch» 
ee thiimer, sect. 51—52). 


οτος πάθας, enim etiam: 
ὙΠ Ὁ ἀρ υητοάν δ 


ἘΠῚ: Ἢ The ‘Mosiac ae ‘yecognises this : 
habit. and duty on the 


art of the 
man, and 
provides cities of refuge for the purpose 


ἐς yelatives of the murderes 


φρο δ: sheltering the offender in certain 


eases (Deuteron, xxxv. 13—14 3 Bauer, 


The relative who inherited the pro- 


μὲ βοὶ perty of a murdered man was oie) 
—.. obliged to. avenge his death ( 
oo  Morlesungen tiber die Geschichte. des 
ἀὴρ diidischen Staats.—Vorl. iii. 
oo 24 Suscinere” tam inimicitias, seu 
ὶ patris, gon. propingui, quam amicitias, - 


Leo, 
p. 35)... 


᾿ -necesse est. Neci implacabiles durant: 


_Aementoramye “numero, 


der Hebriiischen’ Alter- 


“en, capp. 1, 3 
1omicidium certo: 


recipitque satisiactionen cuniversa. da- | 


mus.’ (Tacit, German. 21.) Niebubr, _ ἢ 


Beschreibung von Arabien, Ὁ. 32... 


‘“‘An Indian feast. (sags Loskiel, lee | 
Yethrem ἰὴ es 
North America) is seldom concluded . Ree ea 
without bloodshed. For the murder, 
- of aman 100 yards of wampum, and for 
that of a woman 200 yards, must be 
paid by the murderer. If he is HOO. ee ee 
Poors which is commonly the σΆ88, ANG oo Ὁ 
Τοῦ assist 6. Se! 
him, he must fly from. the resentment ge ae 
of the relations.” oe ι 
Rogge (Gerichtswosen der German: ogee ete Se 
Grimm ‘Dentech πε ιν». 
meee δ τ 
πα sone anaes Privat Rook, 


Mission of the United 


is friends cannot or will 


Rechtssiterthimer, book v. cap 


a3 


their legislation. 


ee 
τος Kideshelfer or conjurators, who, though 
oo most frequently required and produced 
in support of the party accused, were 

yet also brought by the party accusing. — 
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Binh ments which rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Rome, — 


the right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 


or insult offered to any member of a family—and the endeavour 
~ to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary composition levied. 
- wpon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction to the party injured, but 
- partly also as perquisite to the king—was adopted as the basis of 
their This fundamental idea was worked out in 
elaborate detail as to the valuation of the injury inflicted, © 

‘wherein one main circumstance was the rank, condition and 


power of the sufferer. The object of the legislator was ta 
preserve the society from standing feuds, but at the same time to 
accord such full satisfaction as would induce the injured person 


to waive his acknowledged right of personal revenge—the full " 
luxury of which as it presented itself to the mind of an Homeric 


Greek may be read in more than one passage of the Wiad? The 


sect. 48) have expounded this idea and 
the consequences deduced from it 
amoung the ancient Germans. The 
practice of blood-feud, here alluded to, 
is still prevalent in British India; not 
only among the ruder Western tribes, 
coolies and others, but also among the 
more civilized and polished Rajpoots, 
Aristotle alludes, as an illustration 
of the extreme silliness. of ancient 
Greek practices (εὐήθη πάμπαν), to a 
custom which he states to have still 
. continued ab the Alolic Kymé, in cases 
. ΟΕ murder. Tf the accuser produced in 
support of his charge a certain number 
. . Of witnesses from his own kindred, the 
_ person was held peremptorily guilty— 


οἷον ἐν Κύμῃ περὶ τὰ φονικὰ νόμος ἔστιν, 


᾿ ἂν πλῆθός τι παράσχηται μαρτύρων do 


τ διώκων τὸν φόνον τῶν αὐτοῦ συγγενῶν, 

οὐ τοὶ ἄνοχον εἶναι τῷ φόνῳ τὸν φεύγοντα (Polit. 
ἌΝ eras This presents a curious parallel 
ith the Old German institution of the 


o See Rogge, sect. 86, p. 186 ; Grimm, p. 


_ ΠΑ The word ποινή indicates this sai- 
- dafaction by valuable payment for ve 


~~ < done, especially for homicide: tha 


the Latin pena originally meant the 


game thing may be inferred from the — 
“old phrases dare penas, pendere panas. 


fhe most illustrative passage in the 


Iliad is that in which Ajax, in the em. 
_ » bassyundertaken to conciliate Achill 


. The danger of an act of homicide is 2° 00.00 

proportioned to the number and power. 5. 
_of the surviving relatives of the slainy 9 00). 
but even a small number is sufficient 


censures by comparison the inexorable os 
obstinacy of the latter in setting at 


naught the proffered presents of 


ga- 
memmnon (1]. ix. 627) :— ΠΣ 


Νηλής" καὶ μέν τίς τε κασιγνήτοιο φόνοι, 


ἸΤουνὴμ, ἢ οὗ παιδὸς ἐδέξατο τεθνειῶτος". 


Kai ῥ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν δήμῳ μένει αὐτοῦ, πόλλ᾽ ea 


QATOTLEAS * 


Tov. δέ τ᾽ ἐρητύεται xpadiy καὶ Gupas © 


ἀγήνωρ, 
ποινὴν δεξαμένου. . 4.0. ῸὺῦΟ Ὁ 


The ποινή is ἴῃ its primitive sense δ΄ 


genuine payment in valuable commo- 
dities serving as compensation (Iliad, 


iii. 290; v. 266; xii. 659); bub itcomes te 


by a natural metaphor to signify the © 


death of one or more Trojans, as @ 9 


satisfaction for that of a Greek wart. i 
rior who had just fallen (or vice versd, 9 
. Iliad, xiv. 483 ; xvi. 398); sometimes even 
the notion of compensation generally 

07). In the representation on 
the shield of Achilles, the genuine . 
proceeding about moi} clearly area oe oat 

ether - 


(xvii. 207). 


the question there tried is, w 


the payment stipulated as satisfaction = 
for a person slain, has really been ς΄ 


“made or not~dvo “δ᾽ ἄνδρες eveixeor 


εἵνεκα ποινῆς ᾿Ανδρὸς ἀποφθιμένον, ἄπ. ς΄ 


to necessitate flight (Odyss, xxiii, 190): cae. 


on the other hand, a large body. οὗ 
Slatives was. the grand’ source of 0000. 


Crap. ΧΧ. COMPOSITION FOR HOMICIDE. 
German codes begin by trying to bring about the acceptance of a 
fixed pecuniary composition as a constant voluntary custom, and 
proceed ultimately to enforce it as a peremptory necessity : the 
_ idea of society is at first altogether subordinate, and its influence _ 
passes only by slow degrees from amicable arbitration into — 
imperative control. = : , | Ἐν 
The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point in human 


ae progression, is on a level with that of the German tribes as 


described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course of Grecian — 
legislation takes a direction completely different from that of _ 
the German codes. The primitive and acknowledged , | 


right of private revenge (unless where bought off by Be Panis 
pecuniary payment), instead of being developed into joy yeous) 
_ practical working, is superseded by morecomprehensive 3 the 
_ views of a public wrong requiring public intervention, ofthe” 
_or by religious fears respecting the posthumous wrath gah 


of the murdered person. In historical Athens, the 


right of private revenge was discountenanced and put out of 


sight, even so early as the Drakonian legislation, and at last. 


restricted to a few extreme and special cases ;1 while the murderer 


came to be considered, first as having sinned against the gods, 
next as having deeply injured the society, and thus at once as 
- requiring absolution and deserving punishment. On the first of 


τ Herodot. i, 134, 


τος encouragement to an insolent criminal 
οἰ £Odyss, xviii. 141). 


oo.) An old Jaw of. Tralles in Lydia, 
. enjoininga nominal ποινή of amedimnus - 
εὐ" Of beans to the relative of a murdered 
_ person belonging to a contemptible 
_ Class of citizens, is noticed by Plutarch, | 
Quast. Grae. ¢.46, Ὁ. 303... Even in the | 


century preceding Herodotus, too, the 


πρὸ - Delphians gave a ποινή as satisfaction — 
for the murder of ‘the fabulist Asop; 
which ποινή was claimed and received 
by the grandson of Alsop’s mzester 
-Platarch, Ser. Num. 


Vind pe Bb 6)e oe ee νοι 
το See Lysias, De Cede Eratosthen, 


oo Orat. Lp. 94; Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 23; 

Εν. peers cont, Aristocrat, p. 682—_ 

oo Plate (De kt eae p. 871—874), in 
his copious penal 5 } 

ες with homicide, both intentional and. 

accidental, concurs in general with the.. 

 Janea Philologica, vol. ip, 171): and . 


uggestions to deal 


old Attic law. (see 


as he states with sufficient distinctness 


the grounds of his propositions, we see 


how completely the idea of a right to 


private or family revenge is absent == 


trom his mind. In one particular case, 
he confers. upon kinsmen the privilege 


of avenging their murdered relative — ᾿ τ : 
(p. 871); but generally, he rather seeks ὁ. 


to enforce upon them strictly the duty. 
of bringing the suspected murderer to 


trial before the court. By the Attic 9 0 ... 
law, it was only the Kinsmen of the = 
deceased: who had the right of prose- © ς΄ 
cuting for murder—or the master, if = 

the deceased was an οἰκέτης (Demos- 0000 


then. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. ον 18}... 


they might by forgiveness shorten the = = Ὁ 

term of banishment for the uninten- 9 > 

tional murderer (Demosth. cont. 

Macart. Ὁ. 1069). They seem to have 

been regarded, generally speaking, a8 τ΄ 

religiously obliged, bat not legay ae ee 
duty ; 


compellable, to. undertake this 


compare Plato, Euthyphro, cap. 4 ἽΝ ἊΣ “es a 
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these two grounds, he is interdicted from the agora and from all 


τ holy places, as well as from public functions, even while yet — 


untried and simply ἃ suspected person ; for if this were not done, 
the wrath of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and — 
other national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried 


ee : before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is 


co φράξειφ᾽ καθίστανται, 


the roof of Péleus (compare Diad, xxiii 
oo. 85, with Xenoph, Anabas, iv. 8, 28). 
Jo @ Odyas, xvii, 384; xix. 186... Tiad, 
dv, 187; vil, 991, 1 know nothing whieh 


Punished in» 
historical. 
Greece as 
a crime 
Against 
πεν society. - 


measure of 


condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchisement 
and banishment.* The idea of a propitiatory payment. 
τ to the relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to — 
be admitted: it is the protection of society which — 
dictates, and the force of society which inflicts, a — 
punishment calculated to deter for the future. 


3. The society of lecendary Greece includes, besides the chiefs, - 


Condition, 
occupa~- 
tions, and 
professions 
of the 

. Homeric 
Greeks, 


i Lysias, cont, Agorat, Or. xiii. Ὁ. 
137, Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 1. Ὁ. 629. 
σύμφορον δ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστὶ τόνδε, μιαρὸν 
καὶ ἄναγνον ὄντα, εἰς τὰ τεμένη τῶν θεῶν 
- εἰσιόντα, μιαΐνειν 
| δὲ τὰς αὐτὰς τραπέξας ἰόντα συγκαταπιμ» 
οὐ πλάναι τοὺς αναιτίους" ἐκ γὰρ τούτων 
τα τε ἀφορίαι γίψονται, δυστυχεῖς δ᾽ αἱ 


"Phe three Tetralogies οἵ Antiph> 


are all very instructive respecting the: 


legal procedure in cases of alleged 
~ homicide: as also the Oration De Crede 
-Herodis (see capp, ἃ and 2)—rod. νόμον 


το κάιμόνον, τὸν ἀποκτείναντα ἀνταποθανεῖν, - 


(one of the Ten Thousand Greeks who 


served with Cyrus the younger, and 
‘permanently exiled from his country 
in ‘consequence of δὰ involuntary 
murder committed during his ‘boy+ 
hood). presents a pretty exact parallel 
_> to the fatal quarrel of Patroklus at. 
 Amsphidamas, in consequence of which 


he, ‘was forced to seek shelter unde 


yaw 


& ¢ 7 A eo 
τὴν ἁγνείαν αὐτῶν, ἐπὶ 


the general mass of freemen (λαοί), among whom stand 
out by special names certain professional men, such as 
the carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, ὁ 
the prophet, the bard, and the fisherman.? We have — 

no means of appreciating their condition. Though ὃ 
lots of arable land were assigned in special property to 


better Hlustrates the idea of the Ho. 


meric Syutoepyoi—the herald, the pro- 
het, the carpenter, the leech, the. 


γα, &c.,—than the following descrip. 5. 
tion of the structure of an Hast Indian . 
village (Mill’s History of British India, 
cb. ihe. 5, P- 266): “A village politically ᾿ς 
red resembles a corporation or 60 <' 
township. Its proper establishment = | 
of officers and servants consists of the — 


conside 


following descriptions ~The potail, or. 


head inhabitant, who settles disputes. 
&c.; the: : 


and collects the revenue, | 
curnum, who keeps the accounts of 
cultivation, &a: the. tallier; 


tanks and water-courses; the Brahman, 


who performs the village worship; theo  -. 
schpolmaster; the calendar Brahman, 
or éstrologer, who proclaims the lucky ~~ 

or unpropitious periods for sowing or =” 
‘thrashing; the smith and carpenter; 

-the potter; the washerman; the bar- 
“ber; the cowkeeper; the doctor; the) τ... 


he musician and the poet”... 


‘dancing-girl, who attends atrejoicings; 6 


ee Se a i ἘΣ ΟΝ —.  Doundary-man; the superintendent of ~~ 
» Phe case of the Spartan Drakontius . 


Hach of these officers and servants... 
᾿ἰδημιοεργοῦ 15 remunerated byadefinite ὁ 
perquisite—so much landed produce—. .0ὕθΘ0Θῳ090. 
out of the general crop of the village 


e264), 


ome. ΧΧ. ae |) ie eee ee ere 


᾿ individ als, with pbonddaries both eavefully εν ἃ and jealously 


watched,’ yet the larger proportion of surface was devoted to 


pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item in the substance of a 
wealthy man, the chief means of making payments, and the 
common ground of quarrels—bread and meat, in large quantities, 
ae being the constant food of every one.” The estates δὲ the owners 
were tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but — 
to a certain degree also by poor freemen called Thetes, working. 
for hire and for stated periods. The principal slaves, who were 
entrusted With the care of large herds of oxen, swine, or goats, 
were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their duties placing 
them away from their master’s immediate eye? They had other 
slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have been well treated: 


the deep and unshaken attachment of Eumecus the swineherd and. 


᾿ epic. Slavery was a calamity which in that period of 
- insecurity might befal any one. The chief who con- 


Philoctius the neatherd, to the family and affairs of the absent 
‘ Odysseus, is among the most interesting points in the ancient 


Slaves, 


ducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought back 
with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he could seize4+— 


if he failed, became very likely a slave himself: so that the slave 


was often by birth of equal dignity with his master—Eumeeus 
was himself the son of a chief, conveyed away when a child by — 


his nurse, and sold by Phoenician kidnappers to Laeriés. Aslave 


ce of this character, if he conducted himself well, might often expect 
to be enfranchised by his master, and placed in an independent, eae 


ao holding, δ. 


Oo the: whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not present oe 


Ἢ itself as. ἠξο σον under a pecaarly. harsh form, eapecially if we s; te er ce 


᾿ 1 Thad, xii. 461; xxi. 405, ae 7 (iliad, : xviii. 98: compare nino. Odyss. oe 
2Tiad, 1,155 3 ix. 1545 xiv. 129. | i. 307 5 wxiih., 357 5 particularly xvii. eee 


8 Odysseus. and other. chiefs of 441), 


 ‘Tthake, had oxen, sheep, mules, &c., |} Odyss. xiv. 64; xv. 412; see also 2 
_ 0m the continent and in ‘Peloponnésus, xix. 78: Eurykleia was also of dignified. 


: under the care of herdsmen. (Odyss. ᾿ς birth (ἃς 426). The questions put by ' we : τ, ἐῶν 
os dv. 636 ; xiv, 100). . Odysseus to Eumeus, to which the τ ΕΣ 


‘Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks speech above referred to is an answer, 


ae ES the Scythian - Atsakomas — τόσα, δὲ indicate the. proxtmase “causes of* 
᾿᾿Βοσκήματα, ἢ πόσας ἁμάξας ἔχεις, ταῦτα slavery : “ Was 


ἐ ἢ, The enumeration ὁ 
EL of Odysseus would have placed oxen?” (Odyss. xv. 885). - 


ae he city of your father τ τς 
ne: Tee ὑμεὶς. πλουτεῖτε (Lucian, Toxaris, sacked? or were you seized by pirates ς΄ 
of th the pro- when alone with your sheep BNE ee, 


he 9 βοσκήματι a in the front line. | ᾿νοῦ Kumeeus. had. a a. slave for : : ᾿ ἘΠῚ 


ἐβοαι, Ls “Be: ene ae tog ατὸ himself hi des xiv, es 
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εν ἢ that all ἜΣ ἽΝ οἵ nee were then very much upon. eS 
a level in point of taste, sentiment, and instruction,? In the 
absence of legal security or an effective social sanction, it is 
_ probable that the condition of a slave under an average master 
may have been as good as that of the free Théte. | The class of | 
slaves whose lot appears to have been the most pitiable were the 


 females—more numerous than the- males, and performing the 


ae principal work in the interior of the house, Not only do they. : 


᾿ seem to have been more harshly treated than the males, but they — 
were charged with the hardest and most exhausting labour which - 

the establishment of a Greek chief required—they brought in 
water from the spring, and turned by hand the hoa mills, 


which ground the large quantity of flour consumed in. his : 


family.2 This oppressive task was performed generally by female 
slaves, in historical as well as in legendary Greece.* Spinning 
and weaving was the constant occupation of women, whether free _ 
or slave, of every rank and station ; all the garments worn both — 
by men and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well 
as Penelopé is expert and assiduous at the occupation.* The 
daughters of Keleos at Eleusis go to the well with their basins — 
for water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous® joins her female 
‘slaves in the business of washing her phan in the river, if 


τ Pomi- 


te ᾿ Thon, eo. (Odyss. xxii. 4684) ΓΝ 


a ‘Hesiod’s. 


1 ‘Tacitus, Mor. Germ, 91. 


mum ae servam nullis educationis: 
τς deliciis dignoscas: inter eaden: pecora, 
“in eddem humo, degunt,” &e. (Javenal, 


ἷ Sat. xiv. 167.) 


2 Odyss. vii. 104} xx. 116, Tiad, vi, - 


Pe a compare the Book of Genesis, ch. 
xh. δὲ 


female slaves who had misbehaved, Ais 


- o bitterly contemptuous :--- 


Mh wey “δὴ καθαρῷ ϑανάτῳ ἀπὸ 
ποῦς θυμὸν ἐλοίμη 


ὌΡΗ. “humble 


τ ἠδ required to’ 


me The expression of Telemachus, 
. when he is proceeding to hang up the. 


(v. 24) assigns a hand-mill even to "Ἂς τ᾿ 
ne: 


humblest rural establishment. 
instructive article “Corn. Mills > in. 
Beckinann’s Hist. of Inventions (vol. ἦν. 
p. 227, Engl. tranal.) collects all the. 
information available about this. sub- ᾿ 


ject. 


3 See Lysias, Or. 1, Dp. 93 (De Cede oh 
Kratosthenis). Plutarch (Non posse 


suaviter vivi secundum E feuraim, Go: 
21, p, 1101) -ιαχυσκελ 


 GARTPLE : 
ς μύλην κινουμένη---δανὰ Kallimachits ; 


τὸ (Bsn ad Delum,, 242)— pnd” ὅθι δειλαὶ 
- Δνατοκέες μογέουσιν arerpides—notice 
- the: overworked. condition 
establishment — “of ᾿ 
ΠΝ farmer does not possess a 
ἐς ΜῈ: “he has nothing better than a 
i Sg wooden pestle and mortar for grinding 
ox bruising the corn; both are con- - 
structed, and the wood ent from the 
oe  brees. by. his own hand (Opp. Di. 423), 
τ though it seems that a professional 
 earpenter (“the servant of Athéné”) 
a ut together the plough 
ee @. nes “The eee poem οὐδ θα ᾿ “105., 


of these : 
women, 


Phe. # grinding slaves: a (ἀλερρίδεῷ 


are expressly named in one of the. ) . . 
Laws of Ethelbert king οἵ Kent, and 


constitute the second class in point of 


value among the female slaves (Law xi.” eda 
Thorpe’ s Ancient Laws and Tastitutes πα π᾿ 
of England, vol. ip. 7). ᾿ es 


4 Odyss. iv. 131 5 xix. 235. : 


"δ Oye ie ms 7 Hiytin, ad Demir ᾿ 


ce © CHAP. ἐξ 


Lowe are “obliged: to neine out the feces and inseéurity of an . 
early society, we may at the same time note with pleasure its 
τ characteristic simplicity of manners: Rebecca, Rachel, and the | 
daughters of Jethro in the early Mosaic narrative, as well as the 
wife of the native Macedonian chief (with whom the Temenid — 


| a waires oR FREE DA BOURERS. 5 eet a eee 


~ Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and Alexander, first took serviceon 


retiring from Argos) baking her own cakes on the hearth, exhibit 
8 parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 7 


We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen ok 


: generally, or the particular class of them called Thétes. 
- These latter, engaged for special jobs, or at the harvest 
and other busy seasons of field labour, seem to have given a 
labour in exchange for board and clothing: they are mentioned 
in the same line with the slaves? and were (as has been just 
observed) probably on the whole little better off. The condition 
of a poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his own, © 
going about from one temporary job to another, and having no 
- powerful family and no social authority to look up to for protec-_ 
tion, must have been sufficiently miserable. When Eumeus 
indulged his expectation of being manumitted by his masters, he 
thought at the same time that they would give him a wife, a 
house, and a lot of land, near to themselves ;3 without which 
collateral advantages, simple manumission might perhaps have 
- been no improvement in his condition. To be Théte in the 


service. of a very poor farmer is selected by Achilles as the. Ὁ. oe ie 
- maximum of human hardship: such a person could not give: ton . art 


: his: Théte the same ample food, and good shoes and clothing, as 
the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while he would exact more severe 


: _labour.t Τὸ was probably among such smaller occupants, who | yee co : 
could not advance the price necessary to purchase slaves, and 


were glad to save the cost of keep when they did. ‘not πϑοᾶ 10. ὃ0Ό9ῳ0Χ(ζ(τ0.. 
ee service, that the ‘Thétes found employment : though we mays. ᾿ "ἢ 
ΠΝ τ conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor freemen ae ee = 
phon found it x brefereble to ἀν πὴ Ὡς some Pecmonting chief, and to ᾿ ate τὴ οὐ Ἢ: 


ΠΣ Herodot. viii. 1. i a Se ars echylus, ἸΠῈ a. ee ἷ ee oe 


ets τ ee Odyss. i γι 618... ee 9: οτος βάν doctrine’ to ‘Kassandra,—how ΓΕ ἢ 28a οι tne 
τ π᾿ 8 ‘Odyss. xiv. 64, τ ποῖος yauch kinder the ἀρχαιόπλουτοι δεσποταῖ τς τ: 


| were towards their slaves, than masters ὁ : ie 
ἃ Compare Odyss. xi. 490, with xviii. - who had risen by snespenied: pr opperti. ae 


᾿ τ os ae 868, beaten in the 8. Agamennin cicraeriak ἘΜ ΩΣ 


° a by thie: plunder acquired. = 
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farmer, whose work is chielly performed by slaves, to employ and 
; - tnaintain the Théte during summer-time, but to dismiss him as_ 
soon as the harvest is completely got in, and then to take into his 
_ house for the winter, a woman “without any child” ; who would 


a of course be more useful than the Théte for the τοὺς occupations - 


commerce 
and naviga- 


: of that season.” 


‘The exact Hesiod wavites hig ae 


In a state of society such as that which we have been describing, ee 


Lined stricted. The Homeric poems mark either total 


ignorance or great vagueness of apprehension respecting | 
all that lies beyond the coasts of Greecé and Asia 
Minor and the islands between or adjoining them. 
Libya and Egypt are supposed so distant as to be known only by 
name and hearsay : indeed when the city of Kyréné was founded, 
a century and a half after the first Olympiad, it was difficult to 
find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever visited the coast 


‘tion of the 
Homeric . 
Greeks, 


Grecian commerce was necessarily trifling and ree ς΄. 


of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists.3 The 


- mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey ὁ leads us to conclude that 
Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not wholly unknown to the poet. 
Among seafaring Greeks, the knowledge of the latter implied the | 


1Thucyd. i, δ. ἐτράποντο πρὸς can never have been the real meaning 


Gnesi 


᾿ λήστειαν, ἡγουμένων ἀνδρῶν ob τῶν 
: ἀδυνατωτάτων, κέρδους τοῦ σφετέρου 
- αὐτῶν ἕνεκα, καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι τροφῆς. 
τος 3 Hesiod, Opp. Di. δωκεν τώρ 
cine autre ἐμῆς τε καὶ avrds—and 


te - 0 « Αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δὴ 
πάντα βίον κατάθηαι cranny? ἔνδοθι 
ον οἴκου, 


— 


@iird τὶ ἄσεκον ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ. ἄτεκνον 


por | 


fos Aiger dou κέλομαι". χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ᾿ὁπόπορτις 


: ἔριθος. 


The two words ἄοικον πρῤεεῖσθαι 


τος seem here to be taken together in the 
Sense of | 
ee “make him houseless”; for when. put. 
. Ὁ ΟἿ of his employer's house, he had υὸ 
residence of hisown. Gdttling (ad loc.), 
τ Nitzsch (ad. Odyss. i iv. 643), and Lehrs. 
it p. 205) all construe ἄοικον. 
gia oe foprenent. Hesiod as 
ee Αναν ες that the houseless Théte . 
- “should “be 
just. at. the time: when the summer's 
work was finished. Lebrs (and seem- 
ae el ἀῶ δι, ahs oe ae this 


“dismiss the Théte,” 


θῆτα, and 


at that moment taken on, 


OF 


of the poet, would throw out the two 
linesas spurious. Imayremark further ὦ 
that the translation of θής given by .. 
Gottling—villicus—is inappropriate : it 
includes the idea of superintendence 
over other labourers, wh 


There were a ‘class οἵ. poor free- 


women who made their living by taking ee ey | 


in wool to spin and perhaps to weave? _ 
the exactness of their dealing as well 
as the poor aed which they made, 
are attested 
See Hiad, vi, i 
989; xxiii. 742, Odyss, xv. 414. a2 
3 Herodot, iv. 151. Compare Ukert, 


Geographie der Griechen und ape " : a οἱ 


; identity of the Homeric ‘Scheria: with ae 
Korkyra,.and that. of the Homeric = =. | 
‘Thrinakia with Sicily, appear to me 


parti i, Ὁ. 16—19.. 
4 Odyss. Sx, 888.. χχῖν, 210. 


not at all made out. Both Welcker 


and Klausen treat the Pheakians as Ὁ 
purely. mythical persons (see W. C. ce ae 

iller, De Goreyresoram Republied, ah ke 
τος δ, ? aes fae 


ich does not. ree 
‘seem to have belonged to the Thétein 
any case. 


i y.a touching Homeric  __ 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 434), 


τὴν “ ὅπαν, XX. he ara 


oe knowledge of the two former—since the habitual track, even of a 


well-equipped Athenian trireme during the Peloponnesian war, _ 


from Peloponnésus to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the Gulf of. 


" Tarentum. The Phokeans, long afterwards, were the first 


- Greeks who explored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian sea? Of ᾿ 
- the Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in Homer, who,asa τ 


_ general. rule, presents to us the names of distant regions only in © 
connexion with romantic or monstrous accompaniments. The 


Kretans, and still more the Taphians (who are sup- xretens, _ 
posed to have occupied the western islands off the eer ag 
coast of Akarnania), are mentioned as skilful mariners, cians. 


and the Taphian Mentés professes to be conveying iron to Temesa 
to be there exchanged for copper;? but both Taphians and 


_ Kretans are more corsairs than traders.* The strong sense of the 
dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet Hesiod, and the 
imperfect structure of the early Grecian ship, attested by 
 Thucydidés (who points out the more recent date of that 
improved shipbuilding which prevailed in his time), concur to 
_ demonstrate the then narrow range of nautical enterprise.* 
_ Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time when 
Babylon combined a crowded and industrious population with 


extensive commerce, and when the Phoenician merchant-ships 


τ ἃ Herodot. ἢ, 168. 


visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps 
τ even the island of Ceylon—in another direction, the British isles... 

_ 86 Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, exhibits the 

_ type of character belonging to the latter—with greater enterprise == ὁ 6ῸὃΘϑὃσΞ-{ 
_ and ingenuity, and less of religious exclusiveness, yes still == 

_ different from, and even antipathetic to the character of the 

_ Greeks. In the Homeric poems, he appears somewhat like the === 

_.. dew of the middle ages, a crafty trader turning to profit the = 
Violence and rapacity of others—bringing them ornaments, Ὁ 
_ decorations, the finest and brightest products of the loom, gold, = 

τς silver, electrum, ivory, tin, &., in exchange for which he  —™ 
τ Teceived landed produce, skins, wool and slaves, the onlycom- 


p. 6. The situation of .'Temesa,. 


ον, Ὅν δ: 

Whether it ‘is to be placed in Italy.or 90 0g ΟῸ τ ῦὄὅ6ἔὅᾳὅῬ9ἄσὙσπ {τ τυ οτος 
_ in Cyprus, has been a. disputed. point τ Αὶ Hesiod. Opp. Di, 615—684; Thucyd. = 

os among critics both ancient. and m te τ πεν τε τ 


odern, Ἢ he 


SUDETE BD  COMMBROR. 236 Se EAD ore ΠΤ 


ΠΣ: a ἢ = : : 38 Odyss. xv. 428. ᾿ πᾷ οἱ  Agterrones OOS A a 
ς J Nitzsch. ad Odyss. i. 181; Strabo, eres ; and xvi, 426, Hyeet Démbtér, ἬΝ 


a] 
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τ modities which even a wealthy Greek chief of those early times _ 
had to offer—prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, in. 


“Nature of ἡ 
Phoenician 
π trade as 
ες Indicated τ: 
τος by Homer. 


τ captured the city. 


1 Odyss. xiv. 200: xv. 416. 
Φοίνιξ ἦλθεν ἀνὴρ, ἀπατήλια εἰδὼς, 


-ἸΤρώκτης, ὃς δὴ πολλὰ κάκ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν 


EWPYEL. 

The interesting narrative given by 
Kumzus, of the manner in which he 
fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of 
Phoenician dealing (compare Herodot. 
i, 2—4.  Tliad, vi. 290; xxiii, 748). 
Paris is reported to have visited Sidon, 
and brought from thence women 


eminent for skill at the loom. The 


Cyprian Verses (see the Argument ap. 


Duntzer, Ὁ. 17) affirmed that Paris had 
landed at Sidon, and attacked and 


Taphian  corsairs 


kidnapped slaves at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 


424), | 


he ornaments or trinkets (ἀθύρματα), 


which the Phoenician merchant carries 


With him, seem to be the sameasthe 1 
δαίδαλα πολλὰ, Udpras τε γναμπτάς θ᾽ iv se BUS τς 
(observes the latter) used asa peculiar 


: τ ἕλικας, é&e., which Héphestus was em- 
_., ployed in fabricating Glad, xviii. 400) 
-. ander the protection of Thetis. ᾿ 


᾿ς ““Fallacissimum esse 


enus Pheeni- 


-¢ium omnia monumenta vetustatis 


 atque omnes. histori nobis 


prodi- 


ooo) derant.” (Cicero, Orat. Trium. partes 
τ Ineditea, ed. Mali, 1816, ἫΝ τ᾿ 
τ *Ivory is frequently mentioned in 
Homer, who uses the word ἐλέφας 
exclusively to mean that substance, _ 
τ ποῦ το signify the animal. τ 
ooo he ΟΕ dyeing, especially πὶ 
~" the yarious shades of purple, was in 
See pier ages one of the special excellencies 
oo. of the ἢ ci 
che alludes in a. simile to dyeing or. 
staining, introduces a. Meonian or 
Jo. Karian woman as the performer of the ~ 
process, not a Phoenician (Iliad, iv. 


p. 18... 


Pheenicians: yet. Homer, where 


hfe 


oldest κασσέτερος. of the - ES 
really tin: be rather thinks that it. 9. 
owas “the stannum of the Romans, the. τ 
werk of our smelting-houses,—that is, °°. 
a mixture of lead, silver, and other - 

accidental metals” (bid. Ὁ, 90), The 
Greeks of Massalia. procured tin from’ |. 
Britain, through Gaul, by the Seine, ἢ. 
the Saone, and the Rhone (Diodér. 0. - 


any manner which chance might throw in his way.’ He is 
however really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with the 
- deliberate purpose of surprise and plunder, and standing distin- | 
εν guished in this respect from the Tyrrhenian, Kretan, 
or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivory, and electrum, all of 
which are acknowledged in the Homeric poems, were 
Py Homer. the fruit of Phoenician trade with the West as well as” 
with the East.? Pe | et he oO 
τ Thueydidés tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, in very 
early periods, occupied many of the islands of the Aigean, and 


What the electrwm named in the 
Homeric poems really is cannot be 
positively determined. The word in 
antiquity meant two different things : 
1. amber ; 2, an impure gold, containing 


‘as much as one-fifth or more of silver 


(Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4). The passages 


in which we read the word in the 


Odyssey do not positively exclude | 


either of these meanings; but they == 


present to us electrum so much in- 
juxtaposition with gold and silver each 
separately, that perhaps the second 


meaning is more probable than the 
first. erodotus. understands it to. 


mean amber (iii. 115): Sophoklés, on — 


the contrary, employs it to designate a 
metal akin to gold (Antigone, 1088). 5 

See the dissertation of Buttmann,.. 
ses eee to his collection of essays 


ealled Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 8875 also 


Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol. 
p. 12, Engl, Transl.. “The ancients. 


metal a mixture of gold an 


the art of separating them, and gave | 


it the name of electrum.”. Dr. Thirlwall 
(Gist. of Greece, vol. i. Ὁ. 241) thinks τς 
that the Homeric ¢lectrum is amber; -. ... 

- on the contrary, Hillmann thinks that. 
-it was a metallic substance (Handels- 
Geschichte der Griechen, p. 62-81), 0-5 
whether the —. 


Beckmann . doubts the 
Greeks was 


v.22), τ 


and silver, 6 Ἵ 
because they were not acquainted with - 


omar. RX. 


. THE PHGINICLAN, TRADE, oe 


we ἄν hen ahs ‘stviking vernnaint of their mining works 
‘which Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off the coast of Thrace, : 
that they had once extracted gold from the mountains of that 
 island—at a period indeed very far back, since their occupation 
must have been abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet 
. Archilochus2 Vet few of the islands in the Aigean were richin 
such valuable products, nor was it in the usual course pf: 


; τ Pheenician proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was 


an adjoining mainland with which trade could be carried on. 
‘The traffic of these active mariners required no permanent settle- 
ment. But as occasional visitors they were convenient, in. 


_ enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account,—to get rid 


of slaves, or friendless Thétes who were troublesome—and to 
supply. himself with the metals, precious as well as useful. The | 
halls of Alkinous and Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, and 
-electrum. Large stocks of yet unemployed mietal-—gold. copper, 
and iron—are stored up in the treasure chamber of Odysseus and 
other chiefs? Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age— 
the trade carried on being one of barter. In reference also to 
the metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric de- _ 
_ scriptions universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be — 
employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. — 


‘By! what fe 


process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to serve the © ie eae 


τ _ purposes of the warrior, we do ποὺ know;* but the useofiron =” 


for these objects belongs to a later age, though the Works and ᾿ τὸς ΡΣ 
Days of Hesiod SUPPOSE this iad to have been ἐλ τιν oe 


τ ‘inttoduced, ee 


Gero. tb.) 
Coe Bee angry ἜΝ threatens, 
when Poseidén and Apollo. ask from. 
at the. expiration of their term of 


᾿ him: 
το Servitude) the. stipulated wages οὗ. 


τ Herodot. ii, a wi 47 “ Arolitlech. © 


: Pome 2122, ed. Gaisf. Cnomaus, 


poe pe Euseb. ‘Pravp. Ev. vi. ἢ. Thucyd. 
eae ‘The Greeks connected. this Phoe- 
τος Nician settlement in Thasus with the 
Ca legend 
 Burépar ‘Thasus, the eponymus of the 
Kadmus. tes 


of Kadmus. and his. sister 


island, was. _ brother of 


their labour, to cut off their ears and 


‘ ee send them off to some distant islands 
Compare x xxiv. oe 


τῶν xxi, 454),. 
_Odyss, xx. ets xvii mi εν 


8 Odyss., iy. 7a. vil. δον aah 61. τ 


‘Diad, Ὦ, 3286; νὰ, 47. 


4566 Millin, Minéralogie Homérique, Se ee ψο 
p. 74. That there are, however,modes ὃ Ο 

of tempering copper, soastoimpartto. = 6 

it the hardness of steel, hasbeen proved a 

a the experiments of the Comte de 6 


aylus, 
he “Massagetee “employed _ 


ὦ Hesiod, ‘Opp. Di. 150—490, 


copper—no. iron—for- their Weapons Beige Re τοῦ ρος 
(CHerodot. ἢ, 215). Se 1} Ὁ 
The ee 
examination of the various matters ὍΣ. οτος 
antiquity discoverable. throughout the ὃ’ 
north of Europe, as. published by the ᾿ 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, = 
- ee a distinction τ sire. BUC 0 


of stone, bone, wood, 
ee sk ins. 
Ops 9 gold and electrum are found belong- 


‘ a ing to this age, but none of silver, nor 
- any evidences of writing. 


᾿ς Ὧι πὴ, - soomary AND MANNERS: an GRECIAN LBGEND, 


“The. mode of: fighting a among the ΕΝ hatoss 4 is not less: 
different from the historical times, than the material 


ΠΝ ons 
and pos of which their arms were composed. In historical — 
οἰ hgkting Greece, the Hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry, main- ὦ 
τῳ tained ἃ close order and well-dressed line, charging the 


a enemy with their spears protended at even distance, — 
and coming thus to close conflict without breaking their rank : 


Pane τος 


‘there were special troops, bowmen, slingers, he, armed with : ; 
missiles, but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in this manner. — 


The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the contrary, habitually 
employ the spear asa missile, which they launch with tremendous — 
force: each of them is mounted in his war-chariot drawn by two 

horses and calculated to contain the warrior and his charioteer ; 
in which latter capacity a friend or comrade will sometimes con- 
sent to serve. Advancing in his chariot at full speed, in front of 
his own soldiers, he hurls his spear against the enemy: sometimes _ 
indeed he will fight on foot and hand to hand, but the chariot is _ 
usually near to receive him if he chooses, or to ensure his retreat. 


‘The mass of the Greeks and Trojans coming forward to the ὁ 


charge, without any regular step or evenly-maintained line, make 


their attack in the same way by hurling their spears. Each chief ΠΝ 


wears habitually a long sword and a short dagger, besides his two | 


‘Spears to be launched: forward—the spear being also used, if — a 


Ne occasion serves, as a weapon for thrust. Every man is ‘protected — 
2 shield, helmet, eee and. greaves ; but the armour τ i 


᾿ CeSsive ages τα; Implements and arms 
Ἢ &c. ; little or no 
nae of metals at all; ‘clothing made of 
2. Implements and arms of 
coe i and gold, or rather bronze and 
ἃ; little or nosilver oriron, Articles 


are familiar metals: 
and seems employed only for agricul- 
tural purposes—Xpvcov Te, 
ἅλις, ἐσθῆτά, θ᾽ ὑφαντήν (iad, vi. rst 
Odyss. ii. 388 3 xiii. 136). Phe xp ὕσὸ 
and the αλκεύς are both mei pees 
Homer, but. workers in silver and iron 


8. The age (Odyss, iii, 415—436 


Tron also i is rare, oe 


OAKOV γα 1 


are ποῦ known by any special name os 


which follows this has longing toit . 
arms of iron, articles of silver, and 
oo some Runic inscriptions: tt is the last . 
age of northern paganism, immediately . 
preceding the introduction of Chris-- 
ἀφο 8 Banity CLeitfaden zur - 
Eas _ Alterthumskunde, DP. 31, 57, 68, Copen- : 
"τ hay en, 1837.) - 2 
ply ΠΡῊΘ Homeric age. coincides with the 
"second of these. two periods, 85 


‘is comparatively little mentioned in 


ie oe . ee τοι both, pions and ee) 


Nordischen. Greece, chap. ii. p. 61. 


ilver 


“The batches, vaimibié, plane, ‘and 


level, are the tools mentioned: by 


Homer, who appears to have been 


unacc uainted with the saw, the ners a8 ἦν ἐς 7 
Hist, of ἘΦ ae 


known to Polybins, ee 
“seemingly. the Cisalpine . ‘Gauls only, 
possessed all their proverty im cattle - 
and gold—@péupara καὶ ypvods—on 

he easy ‘Sconaperiabllity es 
of both ἀν ΟΣ ἽΝ pce Ἢ 


and the compass.” (Gillies, 4 
The Gauls 


account. of 


4 “on xx. 


ance tracing the picture of civil society, we have to 


1 the phrase in which Homer depicts the good side of 


"MILITARY ae CIVIL RETROSPECT. 


the chiefs is. greatly superior to ‘that of the « common “men, while 


they themselves are both stronger and more expert j in the use of | 


their weapons. There are a few bowmen, as rare exceptions, but 
the general equipment and proceeding 1 is as here described. | 
- Such loose array, immortalised as it is in the Iliad, 
ἔ Ὁ every one; and the contrast which it presents, with 
_ those inflexible ranks and that irresistible simultaneous 
Ἂ charge which bore down the Persian throng at Platea 
and Kunaxa,! is such as to ilustrate forcibly the 
he general difference between heroic and historical Greece. 
While in the former, a few splendid figures stand forward in ᾿ 
prominent relief, the remainder being a mere unorganised and 
ineffective mass—in the latter, these units have been combined 
into a system, in which every man, officer and soldier, has his 
assigned place and duty, and the victory, when gained, is the 
joint work of all. Pre-eminent individual prowess is indeed 
_ materially abridged, if not wholly excluded—no man can do 
- more than maintain his station in the line* But on the other 
hand, the grand purposes, aggressive or defensive, for which alone 
arms are taken up, become more assured and easy ; while long- 
sighted combinations of the general are rendered for the first time 
practicable, when he has a disciplined body of men to obey him, 


Contrast ΕΣ 
with 8 
ὩΣ ναῦς 
array Οὗ 
historical. 
Greece. 


ἍΨ ἢ Analogou 
remark a similar transition—we pass from Héraklés, change in 
ο΄ 'Théseus, Jasén, Achilles, to Solén, Pythagoras and ae 
 Periklés—from “the shepherd of his people ” (to use society. , 
1 a 


is ὥριος aa 


_ the Heroic king), to the legislator who introduces, and the states- Re eee 


man who maintains, ἃ preconcerted ‘system by which willing = 
τ eitizens consent to bind themselves. 


1 If commanding individual ye | ae 
: τ: : ᾿ talent is not always to. be found, the whole community is 50 ee Caco ae 


ἃ, Tyttess, - in. his. military ‘eaprax: 


sions, seems to conceive the Homeric 


os mode of hurling the spear as still pre- 

oo Valent—86 
 (Pragm. ix. Gaisford). 

bis mind prepossesse with the Homeric: 


ὄρυ δ᾽. εὐτόλμως βάλλχονφες 


_ array, or else the close order and con- 


. Jimet'spears of the hoplites had not 
yet been introduced during the “second” 


; Messenian. war. -- 
‘Thiersch and Schneidewin would 


— substitute πάλλοντες in ‘lace: ¢ Of βάλε, 


Hither he had 


Aires: ‘Buripidas (Androm. 605) has ie ᾿ ᾿ PONE al 
similar expression, yeb if does ποῦ τ΄ 


apply well to hoplites; for one of the | 


virtues | of. the hoplite consisted ὦ i et 
carrying his spear steadily: Sopérov τ 
“κένησις betokens a disorderly. mare oi οι αλτον 
and the want of steady courage and i als 
Self-possession. 


See the remarks of ὃ 
Brasidas upon the ranks of the Athe- ὦ 
nians under Kleén. at ou Sera oo ee 
ΠΣ te Vv. 6). ey aa 
eaavce Andromach. 606. a nar a 
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| τ trained as ‘to >be ahis ἐδ maintain its ¢ course under fuferios ibslices 3 


τος the rights as well as the duties of each citizen being predetermined : 


in the social order, according to principles more or less wisely 
| laid down. The contrast is similar, and the transition equally 


os oc = remarkable, 1 in the civil as in the military picture. In fact, the 
military organization of the Grecian republics is an element, of 
the greatest importance in respect to the conspicuous part which 


ie _ they have played in human affairs—their superiority over other = ao 


: _ contempo ‘ary nations in this respect being hardly less striking ᾿ 
than it is in many others, as we shall have ὁ occasion to see ina 


| subsequent stage of this history. 
_ Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the Greeks 
τ Fortifica.  COUld effect little against a walled city. Still less 
tion of effective were the heroic weapons and array for such | 
~ towns. 
an undertaking as asiege. Fortifications are a feature 
of the age deserving considerable notice. There was atime, we _ 
are told, 3 in which the primitive Greek towns or villages derived _ 
a precarious security, not from their walls, but merely from sites — 
lofty and difficult of access. They were not built immediately — 


upon the shore, or close upon any convenient landing-place, but _ 


at some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which could not 
be approached without notice or scaled without difficulty. It 


“es was thought sufficient at that time to guard against piratical or : 


a marauding surprise: but as the state of society became assured— 
as the chance of sudden assault comparatively diminished and — 


= industry increased—these uninviting abodes were exchanged for fe) 


- more convenient sites on the plain or declivity beneath ; ora: 
portion of the latter was enclosed within larger boundaries and 


ΕΣ joined on to the original foundation, which thus became the — ᾿, 


: Acropolis of the new town. Thébes, Athens, Argos, &e., belonged | 


- times the traces of former habitation, and some of them still bear- 
of Δάν, the name of the old towns. _ Among the mountainous parts ὅν, 
a. 200. Kréte, j in Aigina and ‘Rhodes, i in portions of Mount Ida and a pee 
ea i ‘hana: ainilar x remnanis ΠΊΕ be ‘perveived : ek " 


to the latter class of cities ; but there were in many. parts of 
voy ‘Greece deserted sites on Lill-tops, still retaining even in historical 


cS 1 Ἢ: πλιὸ πόλις in ‘Beinn (Hero. ᾿ ταρτοτόλοιατ it beanie seemingly the cd 


ae dot. vi. 88); ᾿Αστυπάλαια in Samus _ -ACTO olis of the subsequent city). 


a Η Bolen a 5} ΈΘΤΘο, Mag. vy. Al out ὁ the deserted sites in the leit ee 


4 “cur, xX. 


| SITES OF TOWNS. 2 gg 


: “Probably ἢ in such primitive hill villages, a continuous circle of -᾿ 
~ wall would hardly be required as an additional means - : 


oh, Karliest 
of defence, and would often be rendered very difficult peace 
[Ἢ 5 
. by the rugged nature of the ground. But Thucydidés Greeks— 
_ represents the earliest Greeks—those whom he con- [ity mae 
 eeives anterior to the Trojan war—as living thus difficult of © 


ee universally in unfortified villages chiefly on account “°° 


ἯΙ of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for the 


morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other by perpetual 
fear, they had not yet contracted the sentiment of fixed abodes— 
- they were unwilling even to plant fruit-trees because of the un-_ 
certainty of gathering the produce—and were always ready to 
~ dislodge, because there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare 
subsistence might be had anywhere. He compares them to the 
mountaineers ‘of Atolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his owz 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little or no 
- inter-communication, always armed and fighting, and subsisting 


on the produce of their cattle and their woods i—-dlothed Ὁ in un- 


drest hides, and eating raw meat. 
- The picture given “by Thucydidés, of these very early and 
unrecorded times, can only be taken as conjectural—the conjec- 


distance: 


nS regions of Kréte, see Theophrastus, de 
ee Ventis, v. 13, ed. ‘Schneider, p. 762. 


‘The site of Παλαίσκηψις in Mount 


og | : “Ida,—éndve KéBpnvos κατὰ τὸ μετεωρό- 
τος τατον τῆς ϊδης Strabo, xiii. 
τος ὕστερον δὲ κατωτέρω σταδίοις ἑξήκοντα 


601); 


τορι ταῖς, typ νῦν Ἔκήψιν ςμετῳκίσθησαν. 
. Paphos. in Cyprus was the same 
below the. ancient Palze- 
Paphos Strabo, xiv. Ὁ, 683). | 
Near: Mantineia, in_ Arcadia, was 


πὸ - situated ὄρος. ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ, τὰ ἐρείπια 
ΠΡΟ ἡ τ ἄγ, Μαντινείας ἔ ἔχον τῆς ἀρχαΐας" καλεῦχαι 

τον δὲ πὸ, χωρίον ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν Ἰτόλις (Pausan. 
τ γῆ, 12, 4). 


See a similar statement 
about the lofty. sites of the ancient 


ρος town of Orchomenus (in Arcadia, Paus. 
viii. 18, 2), of Nonakris (viii. 17, 5), of 


" Lusi (viii, 18, 8), πρὶ ἀρ τοι on Paranaque 


ee aus. ‘x. 6, 23 Strab 0, oe 


‘Compare also Plato 


“ΠῚ ege. iil. 2, 
an pe eee who traces these zi and . 
a ome dwellings, | eee among the 
earliest Grecian. 


ownships, to the 
‘commencement of human society after 


an extensive deluge, which had covered — 
τὸς al the lower grounds: and left pul 8," 
ΤΩΣ et ‘survivors, — 


oe i ae 3 “Φαίνεται, ae, 4 νῦν. a 


- Pausan. x. 38, 3: os ts 
Gauls, ‘Polyb. ἢ ee a ae Bee 
“Both Thucydidés and Aristotle seem ΝΣ 
to have conceived. the Homeric period τ΄ τ 
as mainly analogous to the BapBapor Of ς΄ 
᾿Αρεστοτέλης. πε κι PE ROE aye οἱ 
Ὅμῃρος. 1 Ὁ 
ἦν. δὲ τοιαῦτα τὰ παλαιὰ τ΄ τς 
᾿ οἱάπερ᾽ καὶ νῦν ep y τοῖς ᾿βαρβέρθις Sebel, ge | eee 


Ἑλλὰς. καλουμένη ov “πάλαι βεβαίως 
οἰκουμένη, ἀλλὰ “Ῥεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι ᾿ 


τὰ πρότερα, καὶ ῥᾳδίως ἕκαστοι τὴν 


ἑαυτῶν ἀπολείποντες, βιαζόμενοι ΕΓ 
τιμῶν. ἀεὶ πλειόνων " 


οὐκ οὔσης, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιμυγνύντες 


ἔχοντες οὐδὲ γὴν φυτεύοντες, ἄδηλον ἂν 


ὅπότε τις ἐπελθὼν, καὶ ἀτειχίστων ἅμα 
ὄντων, ἄλλος ἀφαιρήσεται, τῆς Te καθ᾽ ue 
ἡμέραν ἀναγκαΐον τροφῆς πανταχοῦ ἂν 
ἡγούμενοι ἐπικρατεῖν, οὐ χαλεπῶς ἀπονξς 
σταντο, καὶ δι’ αὐτὸ οὔτε μεγέθει πόλων 


ἔσχνον, οὔτε τῇ ἄλλῃ παρασκευή. 


About the distant and ππίοχεθα ὁ ὁ 
villages and rude habits of the Atto- a 


lians and i, 87a see Thucyd, iti, 94; 


their own day—Aver oe 
λέγων, ὅτι τοιαῦτα. ἀεὶ. ποιεῖ 
οἷα ἣν τότε" 


pues: x τ 361). 


τῆς yap. ἔμπορ ας 

ἀδεῶς. he as | i 
ἀλλήλοις, οὔτε κατὰ γὴν οὔτε διὰ θαλάσ. eee 
ans, νεμόμανοι δὲ τὰ αὐτῶν ἕκαστοι. ὅσον ΠΝ 
ἀποζῇν, καὶ περιουσίαν χρημάτων οὐ 


so or. the Cisalping Soe ok uaa tteAne Goo 


_ — -socmnry AND ‘MANNERS: IN GRECIAN LEGEND. | Pare 4, 1 | 


: “tse indeed οἷ! 8 ΠΈΣ iad a τ ΠΡ ΟΝ. ἐπ οο;- | 
Homerte 2 2 part, from the many particular instances of conten-— 


society 6όδ tion and expulsion of chiefs which he found in the | 
“recognises 
walled old legendary poems. The Homeric poems, however, 
ee gta ame present to us a different picture. They recognise — 
Be Property, _ walled towns; fixed abodes, strong local attachments, 
Ὁ retary hereditary individual property in land, vineyards τοις 
_ ments. planted and carefully cultivated, established temples _ 


| τον το the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs.1 The description 
of Thucydidés belongs to a lower form of society, and bears more - 


analogy to that which the poet himself conceives as antiquated 
and barbarous—to the savage Cyclopes who dwell on the tops of 
mountains, in hollow caves, without the plough, without vine or 
fruit culture, without arts or instruments—or to the primitive 
settlement of Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to found 
the holy Ilium on the plain. Ilium or Troy represents the _ 
perfection of Homeric society It is a consecrated spot, contain- _ 
ing temples of the gods as well as the palace of Priam, and — 
surrounded by walls which are the fabric of the gods ; 3 while the 
antecedent form of ruder society, which the poet briefly glances — 
_at, is the parallel of that which the theory of Thucydides ascribes : 
to his own early semi-barbarous ancestors. : 
_ Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that ¢ a inves τ, 
“Means of Patt of the population of Greece had, even in the — 


defence = Homeric times, reached a level higher than that of the. 
superior to 


chs those of  itolians and Lokrians of the days of Thucydidés. The © 


attack. remains of Mykéne and Tiryns demonstrate the 


᾿ ᾿ ᾿ massy and Cyclopian style of architecture employed in those ᾿ 
oe early days: but we may remark, that while modern observers “ 


τς seem inclined to treat the remains of the former as very imposing, ὦ 


and. significant of a great princely family, Thucydidés, on the — 
contrary, speaks of it asa small place, and labours to elude the © 


τας Ἰθθν τὶ which might be deduced from ite insignificant size, | in : 


χ Odyss.” vi 10; τ eaibeching Neue : “The ‘vineyard, ‘oliver round and ες 


i ae sithous, past king ‘of ‘the Pheakians: : garden of Laértes, is a model of careful ὁ 


cultivation sss xxiv. 245); see also 


, a ἜΑ "Aphis τεῖχος ἔλασσε πόλει, & καὶ. ἐδείματο the shield ὁ Achilles (Iliad, xviii. δά1-- Ἶ 
te οἰκαυδι λιν 580), and the Kalydonian plain Hind, a 


tee Καὶ “νηοὺς. roe θεῶν, “καὶ ἐδάσσαε᾽ ix. 


ἀν υΐ ᾿ ᾿εὐάλα x x 206—116 Hiad, ἄχ. 5. 216, 


Gra, ex Se en ae a , 


᾿ς disproof of the grandeur of Agamemnén. Such. fortifications ὁ 
supplied a means of defence Incomparably superior to those of 


attack. Indeed even in historical Greece, and after the invention. 


of battering engines, no city could be taken except by surprise or — 


_ Dlockade, or by ruining the country around, and thus depriving 


the inhabitants of their means of subsistence. And in the two 


great sieges of the legendary time, Troy and Thébes, the former _ 
- iscaptured by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter 
__ is evacuated by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, after 
τς their defeat in the field, LS | | tae 
- This decided superiority of the means of defence over those of 
attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand promotive causes 
both of the growth of civie life, and of the general march of 
human improvement. Τὸ has enabled the progressive portions of 
mankind not only to maintain their acquisitions against the 
predatory instincts of the ruder and poorer, and to surmount the 
difficulties of incipient organisation,—but ultimately, when their 
_ organisation has been matured, both to acquire predominance, 
and to uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part 


ae passed to their enemies, The important truth here stated is 


- ilustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, than by that 
_ of modern Europe during the middle ages. The Homeric chief, 


be beset with danger from pirates, long after it had- Fabiiual ὦ. τ τ 


ὍΣ become tolerably assured by land: the “wet ways” Piracy. τ 


8 οἀξιοχρέων δοκεῖ εἶναι, ὥς, 6 _ breastplate, | 
i aN Homerische Theo- constitute his wealth (Skoli 


sentiment of the Grecian heroic poetry him The Great King, The feslingis 9 ὁ 


ΓΝ 


τ Tpand not to go against it—it is looked different in the later age of Demétrins 6δ᾽ 


es upon as a natural employment of Poliorkétés (about 810 B.C.) 


| MUperlor force—Abrsuarar 8" ἀναθοῖ Ithyphallic Ode addressed to him at 6 


τ, δειλῶν. ἐπὶ 


δαῖταρ ἴασιν (Athens, τι δ. his entrance into Athens, robbery Βα. 6 


7 waters under this calamity. 


~ treated as worthy only of Riolians : - 


Αἰτωλικὸν γὰρ ἁρπάσαι, τὰ τῶν. πέλας, 
Nuvi δὲ; καὶ πόῤῥω.--- 


a ‘Post. Lyr. xxv. Ὁ. 458, ed. Schneid.) 


even highway robbe generally, found 

εὐ -gonsiderable approving sentiment in 
the middle ages. “ All Europe (ob- 
serves Mr. Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ag. 
τ ch. vill, part 8, Ὁ. 347) sg a scene of 
~~ intestine anarchy during the middle 
“ages; and though England: was far less 
exposed to the scourge of private war 


co» > swe should find, could we recover the 
“> Yocal annals of ‘every commit such an 

τ accumulation of petty rapine and 
2. tumult, as would: ΩΝ, alienate us 
oo from: the liberty. which | served . to 

engender it. Highway robbery 

τι Was: from the earliest times 8, sort of 
- national crime. . ... We knowhow 
. long the outlaws. ‘of "Sherwood lived. in 
. tradition: men who, like some of their 


. ignominy of extensive. crimes. These 
“Andeed_ were the heroes of vulgar 


Sh John Fortescue could exult, "that 
_ moore Englishmen were hanged. for 
εν vobbery in one year ‘than Fr 

-seven--and that, if an. Bnglishman be 


᾿βοσιαθν AND MANNERS: IN GRECIAN ume Ὁ," 


The robberies of powerful men, and 


references: as to Fr 


~The confederations of 


than most nations on the continent, ἢ 


he thus describes : — 


betters, have been permitted to redeem 
by a few acts of generosity the just- 


Caran applanie: “put when such a judge as’ 
Sir 


poor, and see another having riches, which ἠδύνατο, τοῦ τὸς. προσόδους μᾶλλον | ἰέναι. ae 
may be taken from him by might, he will. αὐτῷ. 


ee not hee to do le may be perceived a 


Past 1. | 


: the. Beeon | in ΠΣ has i in all times suffered more than other 


: - Aggressions of the sort here described. were of course moat 

~ numerous in those earliest times when the Figean was not yet an 
τ -Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades were occupied, not. 
by Greeks, but by Karians—perhaps by Phoenicians: the number. 

- of Karian sepulchres discovered in the sacred island of Delos 
seems to attest such occupation as an historical fact? According | 
to the legendary account, espoused both by Herodotus and by 
-Thucydidés, it was the Kretan Minés who subdued. these islands 
and established his sons as rulers in them; either expelling the — 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute. Thucydidés ; 
presumes that he must of course have put down piracy, in order 
to enable his tribute to be remitted in safety, like the Athenians — 

during the time of their hegemony.® 

thalassocraty of Minds I have ey, remarked j in another place τῇ 


Upon the ἐπΒΘΩΘΆΣΤ᾽ : 


how thoroughly Ἐπ δεῖ; sentiments had | 
pervaded the public mind.” mn 
The robberies habitually committed Γι 
by the noblesse of France δα Germany Ὁ 
during the middle ages, so much worse 
than anything in England—and those _ 
of the Highland chiefs even In. later 
times—-are too well-known to need any |. 
ance, an ample 


catalogue is seb forth in Dulgure’s. ᾿ 


Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 1792)... 
the German 
cities chiefly originated in the necessity 
of keeping the roads and rivers open 
or the transit. of men and goods « . 

against the nobles who infested the . 
high roads. Scaliger might have found 
@ parallel to the. λῃσταὶ of the heroic - 
ages in the noblesse of la Rouergue as 
ἂν stood even in the τοῖα century, which 
—— In Jomitatn Fe 
‘Rodez pessimi sunt : ro nobilitas. ‘Abi, ᾿. 
latrocinatur ; nec possunt veprimi” Moo 
(@p- Dulaure, c. 9). ἌΣ 
1. Thucyd. L 4, 8... τῆς viv Ἑλληνικῆς oe 
θαλάσσης ΓΝ 4 
2 Herodot. ἔν 11: ‘Thucyd. de 80s 
δεν δος ‘(Panathenaic.. p. 241) takes. 
credit to Athens for having finally. 


expelled the Karians out of these αὶ 


omer at the time of the Tonic emi. "ἢ 4 


. gration. 
French in 


8 Thucyd. iL 4 oe 
ε Leds, καθήρει ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης. ἐφ᾽ ὅσον 


xi as 


τὸ τε. χῃστικὸν, ὡς ἜΣ 


me “one. xX. πε: ᾿ἀΒΟΟΒΑΡΗΙΟΑΙ, KNOWLEDGE. oe ee eee ΠΥ 


eae is sufficient hee to repeat, ‘hat in the Heere poems (long ° 


subsequent to Minds in the current chronology) we find piracy 
both frequent and held in honourable estimation, as Thucydidés 
- himself emphatically tells us—remarking moreover that the 
vessels of those early days were only half-decked, built and 
equipped. after the piratical fashion,! in a manner upon which the 


| ce nautical men of his time looked back with disdain. Improved ᾿ 
and enlarged ship-building, and the trireme, or ship with three — 


banks of oars, common for warlike purposes during the Persian 
invasion, began only with the growing skill, activity and impor-. 
tance of the Corinthians, three quarters of a century after the first - 
᾿ Olympiad.? Corinth, even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished _ 
by the epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from its 


Ἢ remarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two harbours 


of Lecheaum and Kenchrez, the one on the Corinthian, the other 


on the Sarénic gulf. It thus supplied a convenient connexion 


᾿ between Epirus and Italy on the one side, and the Aigean sea on 
the other, without imposing upon the unskilful and timid 
navigator of those days the necessity of circumnavigating 
τς Peloponnésus. — 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping i is manifested by 
_ acomparison of the Homeric with the Hesiodic poems; Extended 


τς [ἢ respect to knowledge of places and countries—the ie itn 


cal ΠΟΥ. 


| a latter. being probably referable to dates between B.c. ledge inthe _ ἽΝ 


Hesiodic 


740 and 8.0, 640. In Homer, acquaintance is shown pooms,as ὁ ὁ 6 
(the accuracy of such acquaintance however being compared We ΠΠ ΠΣ 


eae ith 
_ exaggerated by Strabo and other friendly crities) with Homer.’ | 


τ΄ continental Greece and its neighbouring islands, with Kréteand 6 


the principal islands of the Algean, and with Thrace, the Troad, 


the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphlagonia. northward Ae ᾿ : ohh 
and Lykia southward. The Sikels are mentioned inthe Odyssey, 


and Sikania in the last book of that poem, but nothing is said to. τ 


evince a knowledge of Italy or the realities of the western world, " 


᾿ ‘Libya, Egypt and Phenike, are known by name and by vague, : 


hearsay, but the Nile is only mentioned as “the river. Egypt”: ae a 
: wile: the Euxine sea is not mentioned ab all.’ οἷ hb the Hesiodie gh ese 


αν “2 Thueya. L 10. τῷ 3 παλαιῷ τρόπῳ. phie, ch. i. θοῦ, 55—63. He has iis Mes ΤΣ oe 
δ ληῃστικώπερον. «παρεσκευασμένα. ἐν rought to bear much learning and ee 


a Thucyd, i, 9... ες Ingenuity to identify the places visited 


2 see Vooleker, Homerische Geoyre: ma Sarma with teal dnd, bub the : εν ᾿ oy 


per Rei 


“SOCIETY, AND MANNERS IN GRECIAN LEGEND. Ραμα 1 


| Ὁ ἢ on the other hand; ἧς Nile, the Teter, ths Phaats and ihe eed 
Eridanus, are all specified by name ;! Mount Aftna, and the island 
of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the 
west, and the Scythians i in the north, were also noticed. 2 Indeed 
within forty years after the first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra 
_. and Syracuse were founded from Corinth—the first ofa numerous — 
and powerful series of colonies, destined to impart a new character | 
fe me to the south of Italy and to Sicily. i oe 
Ep: reference to the astronomy and physics of the Ἐροιπδι ὁ, | 
__ Greek, it has already been remarked thathe connected = 
together the sensible phenomena which form the sub- Dy ae 
| ject matter of these sciences by threads of religious ἧς 
and personifying fancy, to which the real analogies among them 
were made subordinate ; and that these analogies did not begin — 
vo be studied by themselves, apart from the religions element by . 
which they had been at first overlaid, until the age of Thales, coin- _ 
ciding as that period did with the increased opportunities for Ὁ 
visiting Egypt and the interior of Asia. The Greeks obtained wee 
access in both of these countries to an enlarged stock of astrono- τὸ 
mical observations, to the use of the gnomon or sun-dial,* and to ho 
a Ὁ more exact determination of the nest of the solar year 4 than ‘a β 


ae ᾿ 7 | ᾿ Astonony 
physics, 


| attempt fs not successful, Compare 

- also’ Ukert, Hom. Geog. 
pd the valuable treatises of 

Voss, Alte Weltkunde, annexed to the 

oe second volume of his Kritische Blatter 
τς ®tutigart, 1828), pp. 245—413, 

eels! fs the “father of 

τος ἢ Homeric geo 

"2 Hesiod. * 


προ views respecting 


pe 338—340, ον 
oo 2 Hesiod. Theogon. 1016; Hesiod. 
ee eae Fragm. 190-194, ed. Gottling ; Strabo, 
“Ep. 16; vit op. 300. Compare Ukert, 
Pree Geographie der Griechen und Rimer, 


ey * Berne Greeks learnt from the Baby- 

2 : ionians: πόλον. καὶ 

ae ead Leia 
Ae LOO). 


which the vertical gnomon projected 
ἘΠ shadow, marked so as to indicate 


between sunrise and sunset: see Ideler, 
gee the same. work, part ii, Ὁ. 1857 ; 


Plutarch. de Placite ager Προς ἢν 
ΤΣ ΟΣ o 13, Adistob; ie Calo, i, 18 : Ἰρεροίίω; 


vol. ph ee 14, 


Voss. 


‘seasons’ of the year. ΠῚ 
month had thirty days, and Was ee 
divided into three decades, 
the hour of the day—twelve hours~ 


ae Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 


mee 766). 
“988... Respecting the opinions ¢ of Thales, — 


Rise and Progr ess of Astronomy among a ; : ‘ : : ᾿ 


the Ancients, Ὁ, 99. 


4 79. have very little. information ogee 
respecting the early Grecian mode of 
fompating time, and we know ὑπαῦ. 00 

h the different states com. | 


thou 


puted by Iunar. periods, yet most, if 


not all, of them had different mames οἵ. ΟὃΘϑΘ 
months as well as different days, of 5 
rian and ending their months, . 
their immediate . computi ations ᾿.. 
however were made. by. months: 


lunar period was their 


Θ solar period being resorted to only. 


months constantly into the same 


tinued. 


πὸ. sy 
immediate Ὁ oe 
standard of reference for determining 9° 
their festivals and for other purposes, = 
νώμονα καὶ τὰ δυω- th 
ἐρεὰ τῆς. ἡμέρης. (Herodot. ii. 
@ word πόλον means the same. 
ΕΝ horoiagtune, the circular plate upon. 


as a corrective, to bring the same. 
Their original 


as it con.) 00. 
tobe during the times of ὃ 
historical Athens (Hesiod. Opp. Di. τ | 

In order to bring this lunar ὁ ae 
period more nearly into harmony το. 
the sun, they intercalated every second =e, 
year an additional month: 50. that. 9.000 
aoe years included alternately nwel¥e oe 


into which I do not intend here to enter. 


ae. nar, xX. _ HOMERIC ASTRONOMY. - 
= that which as as the 1 asis. of their’ various ἘΠῚ periods. : 
It is pretended that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse — 
of the sun—not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error — 
as to the time of its occurrence—and that he also possessed so — 
profound an acquaintance with meteorological phenoména and | 
i: probabilities, as to be able to foretell an abundant crop of olives 

. for the coming year, and to realise a large sum of money by an — 
olive speculation.1 From Thales downward we trace a succession - 
of astronomical and physical theories, more or less successful, 


present to contrast the father of the Ionic philosophy with the 
times preceding him, and to mark the first commencement of 
 seientific prediction among the Greeks, however imperfect at the 
- outset, as distinguished from the inspired dicta of prophets or 
oracles, and from those special signs of the purposes of the gods, 
which formed the habitual reliance of the Homeric man? We 


shall see these two modes of anticipating the future—one 


based upon the philosophical, the other upon the religions 
appreciation of nature—running simultaneously on through- | 
out Grecian history and sharing between them in unequal | 
portions the empire of the Greek mind; the former acquiring 


+ ον both greater predominance and wider application among 


| : : . | abolishing, 
rae the vulgar. : 


the’ intellectual men, and partially restricting, but mever 


δῷ & ᾿ : 


Τὸ is sufficient af . 


the spontaneous employment of the latter among ἢ Hp a 


year. 


: cute and. thittesers months, eath 
mouth of thirty days, This period 


oo owas called a: Dietéris—sometimes a 
os Drietéris. 
introduced | the: fashion of months 
.». differing in length, varying alternately 
oo. from thirty to twenty-nine days. 
appears however that Herodotus had 


‘Solén is said to have first 


It 
present to his mind the Dieteric cycle, 


or years. alternating between thirteen 


‘First, we 


As astronomical 


months : lastly, the Metonic ράϊοῦ ὦ of ee 
nineteen years, or 235 lunar months. Parad 
How far any of these larger periods. 
were ever legally authorised orbrought. 
into civil usage even at Athens, is. 0 9°00 ..- 
See Ideler, ὁ 6 
Veber. die. Astronomischen Beodbathe 8 oe 
tungen der Alten, Ὁ. 175—195 ; Macro. ore 
bius, Saturnal. i123, oe ne a 
re με 1 Herodot. i, 745 vist Ἃ Polit, i eats ote 
προ ὁ months and twelve months (each month 4 5 5 : ot : 
προ ποτ δὲ thirty days), and no other (Herodot. | 
J de 825 Compare: ii. 104). 
es knowledge. ‘improved, longer and more. 
ως -@laborate periods. were calculated, 
πη τ exhibiting “Nearer: correspondence 
“between an integral number of Inna- 
tions and an integra number of solar 
= ad a period of four 
years; next, the Octaétéris, or period 
ει of: eight rene, ἢ or . ἀεῤώνονεν haecogl 


matter of much donbt.: 


taal 


(a Odyss, iii, 118. - 


᾿Ἤτέομεν δὲ. θεὸν. φαίνειν τέρα" αὐτὰρ. 4 ie ie , 


by" ἡμῖν 


Aciée, καὶ. ἡνώγει πέλαγος, μέσον εἶ OS ae 


Ἐὔβοιαν. 


“Τέμνειν, ὧς. ree πος 
“Compare Odyss. xx. 100 ; iad, i αν, ἢ 
a Bee es oo ae es 


3 ᾿ δ hose » SOCTEY AND 2 MANNERS IN GRECIAN LEGEND, 


_ Neither Ὁ πὲ money, ‘nor te art of writing, g) nor μάν 


ὩΣ ᾿ “Goined nor sculpture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to | 
pee ee the Homeric and ἘΈΝ times. Such rudiments οὗ 
arts, ον aris, destined ultimately to acquire great development 


ag a sort of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for him- 


oo Phryg gia —date from a period considerably later than the first 
Olympiad. Terpander, the earliest musician whose date is 
 assioned—and the inventor of the harp with seven strings instead 

of that with four strings—does not come until the 26th Olympiad, 
or 676 B.c.$ the poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. 


700 B.C. i 
It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the nndoubted. 3 


poetry, . of Greece. Of the many epie poems which existed i in 
Greece during the eighth century before the Christian era, none 


under the name of Homer—have all been lost. But bine two 
which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate i in the primitive 


ae ἃ 1 The. eo verry Uabohloned ine tor ‘the ἐπι ΑΜ. "αἰ. 
eae Tiiad. vi. 168, if they prove anything, writing at the times: whei 
ae 4 are, ἜΑΡΟΣ an evden against, hemes was: Ὁ ee 7 


PART 1. ᾿ ᾿ a. 


in Greece, as may have existed in these early days, served only _ | 


. gelf the fabulous creations ascribed to Hepheestus or Dedalus. eae 

το ΝΟ statues of the gods, not even of wood, are mentioned in the > 

tere - Homeric 5 poems. All the many varieties, in Grecian music, poetry ae 
and dancing—the former chiefly borrowed from Lydia and =~ 


‘The iambic and elegiac metres—the first deviations from the = 
primitive epic strain and ‘subject—do not reach up to the year Poe : 


Epic prerogative and the solitary jewel of the earliest ava. eae 


ee have been. preserved except the Iliad and Odyssey : the Asthiopis ie τς 

of Arktinus, the Ilias Minor of Leschés, the Cyprian Verses, the 

ae capture of (chalia, the Returns of the Heroes from. Troy, the a on 
οὖς Thébais and the Epigoni—several of them passing in antiquity ae 


_ Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled in any otherjpeople, 6 
and powers of invention and expression which prepared, aswell 0 0 
ag foreboded, the future eminence of the nation in all the various 
departments to which thought and language can be fapplied, 
Great. as the power of thought afterwards became. among thee, 
ae Greeks, their power of expression was still greater ; in the former, 
other nations have built upon their foundations and δι rpassed 
τ -them—in the latter x fey 8 ells remain n unrivalled, ΕΣ iis not t too ἐς τ 


; habetical : ᾿ πων 
Abe. den ἽΝ 


τ CHAP ze | MONRY—WRITING—ARTS. ἊΝ ον: ὅδ᾽ 


| οι to say that this flexible, émphatic anid ἘΠ ΞΘ ἘῈ Ἰὰς τ} 
ΠΣ language as an instrument of communication—its perfect - 
ἶ aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as for stirring all 

the veins of human emotion without ever forfeiting that character 


of simplicity which adapts it to all men and all times—may be 


traced mainly to the existence and the wide-spread influence of a 


a the Iliad and Odyssey. To us these compositions are Tis great 


interesting as beautiful poems, depicting lifeand man- and perma 6 
, nd nent influ. Ὁ 


ners, and unfolding certain types of character, with giceon. 


τ the utmost vivacity and artlessness: to their original the Greek 


d. 
hearer, they possessed all these sources of attraction, ae 


together with others more powerful still, to which we are now γ᾽ - 


strangers, Upon him they bore with the full weight and 


solemnity of history and religion combined, while the charm of ΕΣ 


the poetry was only secondary and instrumental. The poet was 


then the teacher and preacher of the community, not simply the 
-amiuser of their leisure hours ; they looked to him for revelations | 


of the unknown past and for expositions of the attributes and 
dispensations of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for 


we - his privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 


prised many different poets and poetical compositions, which 


_. fulfilled this purpose with more or less completeness. Butitis 
the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, that after the fares 
minds of men had ceased to be in full harmony with theiroriginal 6 
design, they yet retained their empire by the mere force of 
secondary excellences ; while the remaining epics—thoughserving 
ag food for the curious, and as storehouses for logographers, frage! 00 
τς dians, and artists—never seem to have acquired very wide pope ere. 
eae danity: even among intellectual Greeks. ee 
J shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account of the | epie 7 3 : oe 
oe “eyele, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and of the general ee eat 
ae evidences veapectingt the elatter, both as to an and anthorship, | 


| CHAPTER ΣΧ 


"GRECIAN EPIC. —HOMERIC POEMS, 


ee. Am the head of the once , abundant epical ee of Greece, 
CLs 6 classes Most of them unfortunately lost, stand the Iliad and 


| ee coe Odyssey, with the immortal name of Homer attached 


omeric— to each of them, embracing separate portions of the 
Hesiodic. comprehensive legend of Troy. They form the type 
of what may be called the heroic epic of the Greeks, as distin. = 
guished from the genealogical, in which latter species some of 
the Hesiodic poems—the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and 
the Naupaktia—stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric — 
character (if so it may be called, though the expression is very __ 
indefinite)—being confined to one of the great events or great εἰς 
personages of Grecian legendary antiquity, and comprising a 

limited number of characters all contemporaneous—made somé 000 
approach, more or less successful, to a certain poetical unity; Ὁ 
while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and unconfined 
both as to time and as to persons, strung together distinct events — ee 

oe without any obvious view to concentration of interest—without. τυ 
pe _ legitimate beginning or end.) Between these two extremes there 

were many gradations. Biographical poems, such asthe Herakleia 6 
or Theseis, recounting all the principal exploits performed by one 
bot δ single hero, present. a character intermediate between the two, a ie . 
put bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the hymns toa 

the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, are epical frag- Ὁ 
Oe mente, - Aacrating, articular explana or adventures: of Abe ‘god πρῶ ον 
pee commemorated. ; ee τ ee 3 ORT eh 


and amined Sone ‘the! Séatodio or genealog gical. Ὁ 


τς “1 Arist. Poet Wer “Bla points with the seoul:-Homerts and piographi. a. 
ae Pike dd the superior structure cal poems: but he takes no notice of ee 
Of the Dia od ae a 


ως “omar, XXL _- VARIETIES oF ERIC POBTRY—LOst EPICS. vore. BF ᾿ τ - 


Both ‘the dideslio of ve mystico-religious poctiya of Gc 7 

᾿" began ἴῃ -Hexameter verse—the characteristic and consecrated | 

ον measure of the epic :! but they belong to a different piaactic 
species, and burst out from a different vein in the and mystic 


Hexameter 


Grecian mind. It seems to have been the more postr | 


ater as & 


pe common belief among the historical Greeks that such genus than — 
: mystic effusions were more ancient than their narra- | 
_ tive poems: and that Orpheus, Muszeus, Linus, Olén, Pamphus, : 
and even Hesiod, &e., &c., the reputed composers of the former, 
were of earlier date ‘than Homer. But there is no evidence to 


he Epic. 


sustain this opinion, and the presumptions are all against it. 


‘Those compositions, which in the sixth century before the _ 
Christian wera passed under the name of Orpheus and Museus, | 
τ seem to have been unquestionably post-Homeric, We cannot 


even admit the modified conclusion of Hermann, Ulrici, and 


others, that the mystic poetry, as a genus (putting aside the 
Ce particular compositions falsely ascribed to Orpheus and others) 
Rye preceded 3 in order of time the narrative.? 


Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles of 


about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of their 
: contents. 


‘Concerning the legend of Troy there: were five—the Cyprian 


οὐ Verses, the Aithiopis and the capture of Troy, both ost epic. 
 aseribed to Arktinus; the Lesser Iliad, ascribed to Poems. ἢν 
 Leschés; the Returns (of the Heroes from Troy), to which the eee 
name of Hagias of Troezén is attached; and the Telegonia, by 
τ Eugammén, a continuation of the Odyssey. Two poems—the 
 Thebais and the Epigoni (perhaps two parts of one and thesame = 
poem) were devoted to the legend of Thébes—the two pleges οἷ 11 
> that city by the Argeians, - Another poem called. Gidipodia, ἃ ὃ 
τον for its subject the tragical destiny of Cidipus and bis family; ὃ ὁ 
and perhaps that which is cited as Eurdpia, or verses on Eundpay ee 
may have comprehended the tale of her brother Ἐπ 2 the ee 
τε mythical founder of Thébes> ἢ πὸ 


"Δ: ‘Aristog.” “Pobtie: 6 ἵν ‘He con- in ‘his ΚΡ ἘΠῚ vi. p. 39, 


᾿ ‘ siders the Hiexameter ἢ to ΣΙ the natural The superior. antiquity of 0: ete oe ae es 
Measure of narrative poetry : any other as compared with Homer a Ὁ. 
_ Would be unseemly. received position to the classical ae 


᾿ς Ulriei, Geschichte des Griechischen : Romans ( orat. Art. Poet. 392), 


: Ὡς : a Epos, Ste Vorlesung, pp, 96—108; G.. ὃ Respecting these lost ὁ ies, see ες ἣν " ΤῊΣ 
τ bliss: Usher. noe πῆς Ὁ Renate, Dinter ὁ Collection. of the, binges Res aor 


es: οἱ : τ τς | GRECIAN EPIC—HoMERIO POEMS. - Part te 


oe “The ps οἵ Heraklés 9 were αὶ in two coniiéeltteit | 
each called Hérakleia, by Kinwthén and Pisander—probably 
also in many others of which the memory hag not been preserved. — 
~The capture of Gichalia by Héraklés formed the subject of a 
ον separate epic. Two other poems, the Aigimius and the Minyas, 
τος are supposed to have been founded on other achievements of this 


pose of rescuing the imprisoned Théseus, and his conquest of the. 
city of the Minye, the powerful Orchomenus} = Pi 
Other epic poems—the Phordnis, the Danais, the Alinetnis,: | 
the Atthis, the Amazonia2—we know only by name. We can 


The Titanomachia, the Gigantomachia, and the Corinthiaca, three 
compositions all ascribed to Eumélus, afford by means of their 
titles an idea somewhat clearer of the matter which they com- 
prised. The Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though 


other poems, now lost, of the like import and title. hs ee 
Of the poems composed j in the Hesiodic style, diffusive and full 


πος eonnexion. The Marriage of Kéyx—the Melampodia—and a 
string of fables called Astronomia, are farther ascribed to Hesiod: _ 
and the poem above mentioned, called Agimins, is also sometimes A 


: τ ὕορ ες onology, vol. iii. p. 849.--ὅ50, is a pod the poems ase: 


aa iy, ot 0. Miller, Dorians, i. 28 


ee 2 Welcker. (Der EHpische Cyklus,. p. ‘same poem. 
eee 200). considers the ‘Alonménie 88 the a ; 


| i ~ hero—the effective aid which he lent to the Dorian king Aigimius on 
against the Lapithe, his descent to the under-world for the pure 


just guess obscurely at their contents so far as the name indicates. __ 


partially corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been Ὁ 


vf genealogical detail, the principal were, the Catalogue of Women a 
and the Great Eoiai; the latter of which indeed seems tohave => 
been a continuation of the former. A large number ofthe cele. τὸ 
rated women of heroic Greece were commemorated inthesepoems, 6 
one after the other, without any other than an arbitrary bond of = 


connected with his name, sometimes with that of Kekrops. The = 
βοὸς ᾿Ναυρακίϊαα. Verses (so called probably from the birth-place ὁ 

their author), and the genealogies of Kinwthén and Asius, were 
Rae: compositions of the same. rambling: characte, ag far as we can pa 
ee judge from the scanty fragments remaining® ~The Orchomenian Ὁ 
τ΄ Bpicor, Grsscoram ; Willner, De Cyclo of Hegesinous the samme withthe Ama- 


 -Eipico δ M88: ‘and. Mr. Fynes Clin. zonia: in Suidas (γ. Ὅμηρος) the latter ς ᾿ 

ὁ | ibe toHomer. 00 

ἃ τς Welcker, © er Hpische Cyklus, p. -_Leutsch (Thebaidos Cyclice Reli- 

on ‘256-206: Apollodér. ii, 7, 7; j Diodor. “quis Pe 1218 views the Thebaisand. =. 
«the Epigoni ag different parts of the 


Ἢ 38ee the Fragments of Hesiod, ᾿ ᾿ sot 
ne : eo with: the ie Becons and the oe cee: pun jaa and Asins, i in the ee 


gmap. ΧΧῚς ς΄ ΜΒ ἘΡΙΟ CYCLE. 


ae epic poet Chersias, of whom two lines only are preserv ὃ ᾷ to tis by es, | 


᾿ Pausanias, may reasonably be referred to the same category. : 
- The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, carrying with 


~ it the semblance of authority, is assigned, is Arktinus Epicpoetts 


of Milétus, who is placed by Eusebius in the first patti 
᾿ς Olympiad, and by Suidas in the ninth, Eugammién, dates. — 


ὶ ον the author of the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is. β a 
placed in the fifty-third Olympiad, 8.0, 566. Between these two 
we find Asius and Leschés, about the thirtieth Olympiad,—a time _ 


- when the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, and when other _ 


forms of poetry—elegiac, iambic, lyric and choric—had either 


already arisen, or were on the point of arising, to compete — 

with it? — ene eS a 

_ It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in the 
early commencements of prose-writing, Hekateus, 

_ Pherekydés, and other logographers, made it their 

business to extract from the ancient fables something like a 
_ continuous narrative chronologically arranged. It was upon a 


Epic cycle. 


: principle somewhat analogous that the Alexandrine Literati, 
τ about the second century before the Christian era,® arranged the 


- multitude of old epic poets into a series founded on the supposed 


order of time in the events narrated—beginning with the inter- οὗν ἢ 
τς marriage of Uranus and Gea, and the Theogony—and concluding ὁ 


ἘΠ with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his son'Telegonus, 6 
This collection passed by the name of the Epic cycle,and the 


poets, whose compositions were embodied in it, were termed δ ὁ6δδὲὸὲὺ 
_ Cyclic poets. Doubtless the epical treasures of the Alexandrine ὁ ὁ6ὃ 


o... collections of Marktscheffel, Diintzer, 
οὐ .@ottling, and Gaisford, 

oo YT have already, in going over the 
oo ground of Grecian legend, referred to 
fs oe these lost poems in their proper 

fh plaeeg. os a 


1 Pausan, ix. 38, 6; Plutarch, Sept. 


Sap. Conv. p. 166. 


τς 2See Mr, Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 


oe about the ‘date. of Arktinus, vol. i. p. 


o. ¥ Perhaps Zenodotus, the superin. 
προ tendent .of the Alexandrine library — 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the 
τς third century B.c,.: there is a Scholion. 
on Plautus, published not many years - 
ago by Osann, and since more fully by 
τος Ritschl,—*Cacius in commento Ca- 


was ὦ 


moediarum Aristophanis in Pluto—- 9s 
Alexander Aftolus, et Lycophron 99000 
Chalcidensis, et-Zenodotus Ephesins, = 
impulsu regis Ptolemei, Philadelphi ς΄ 
.cognomento, artis poetices libros in. 00 
unum collegerunt et in ordinem τοῦδ. 9 
_gerunt; Alexander tragcedias, Lyco. © 0. 
a -comeedias, Zenodotus vero 9 
omeri poemata et reliquorum illus. ς΄ 
 triam poetarum”. See Lange, Ueber 
die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 56. oan ΤΡ ἢ: 
1887); Welcker, Der Eipische Cyk fe ay 
εν 8; Ritschl, Die Alexandtinischen | 
ibliotheken, p. 8 (Breslau, 1888). ς ὁ. 
_ Lange disputes the. sufficiency of 9) 
this paskage ‘as proof that Zenedotug: 
6 framer of the Bpic Cycle: his). 
grounds are however unsatisfactory to 


; ᾿ " ae Ἢ “60 ᾿ ἈΝ oa | 7 τ : Ἔ : GRECIAN EPIO.—HOMERIC POEMS. | : : ᾿ PART I, ᾿ ᾿ : : 


τ library were larger than had ever before been brought together ass 
and submitted to men both of learning and leisure; so that - 

multiplication of such compositions in the same museum rendered 

τς -itadvisable to establish some fixed order of perusal, and to copy 

_ them in one corrected and uniform edition.’ It pleased the — 
critics to determine precedence neither by antiquity nor by 


oe excellence of the compositions themselves, but by the supposed 


oan sequence of narrative, so that the whole taken together constituted = 


ΠΟ a readable aggregate of epical antiquity. 


Oe _ Much obscurity? exists, and many different opinions have been. 


| ᾿ expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle : I view it, not as an exelu- ᾿ 
το  8ive canon, but simply as an all-comprehensive classification, with — 
πε 8 new edition founded thereupon. It would include all the epic | 


poems in the library older than the Telegonia, and apt for con- 
_ tinuous narrative: it would exclude only two classes—first, the 
recent epic poets, such as Panyasis and Antimachus; next, the 
genealogical and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of Women, 
the Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit in to any — 
_Whatthe chronological sequence of events? Both the Iliad and — 


oo le the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so that the is 


oS errangl δ the denomination of cyclic poet di ginally or 


poemsac-  designedly carry with it any association of contempt. ὁ 


᾿ continuity But as the great and capital poems were chiefly spoken _ 


of narrative. of by themselves, or by the title of their own separate 


ΠῚ authors, so the general name ΟΣ poets of the Cycle came gradually = 


ene mie 1 That there existed a cyclic copy or but the ἔκδοσις or edition was complete τ 


edition of the Odyssey (ἢ κυκλική) is without them. _ ce ae 
proved by two passages in the Scholia .2 Respecting the great confusion in 


(Xvi, 195 3 xvii. 25), with Boeckh’s re- which ὁ 


mark in Buttmann’s edition : this was the striking declaration of Butimann, 


τς the Odyssey copied or edited along Addenda ad Scholia in Odysseam, p.. 


with the other poems of the cycle. _ 575; compare the opinions of the dife .... a 

oo. Our word to edit—or edition—-sug. ferent critics, as enumerated at the = 

oo gests ideas not exactly suited to the end of Welcker’s treatise, Episch, Cyk. 
“proceedings of the Alexandrine library, Ὁ. ἀ20--άδϑι ὃ ΤΟ Πρ δ 


wees in which we cannot expect to find any. * Our information respecting the Ὁ τ 
thing’ like what is now called publica. Epic Cycle is derived from Eutychiug: 00 


a ᾿ς ton. That m gnificent establishment, Proclus, a literary man of Sicca during — 


_.. Manuscripts, an : ; ; or of Mare oe 
tind at command, w δ ealy de- (Jul. Capitolin. Vit. Mare. c. 2)—nob Ὁ 
Site to have these compositions put in trom Proclus, called Diadochus, the 6 
, tefully ‘conted, 3 ug puulosopher of the fifth: 00 
"ΔΒ ¢ then carefully copied for the use. century, as. jeyhne, Mr, Clinton, yi 0 0. 


"possessing ped ps collection of epical the second century of the Christian ᾿ 
_ order and. corrected by skilful whands, new-Platonic philos: 


he library. Such copy constitutes others have imagined, ΤῊΣ fragments 


‘eauise or permit duplicates: 


e Epic Cycle is involved, see 


ample means of every. χα, and tutor of Marcus Antoninus 


the cyclic edition’: they might perhaps from his work called Chrestomathia ; Ἴνα 
to be made, give arguments of several of the lost 


τος @uar, XXE HE EPIC CYCLE. fan: Marne 

‘to be applied only to the worst, and thus to imply vulgarity or 

common-place ; the more so as many of the inferior compositions 

-jneluded in the collection seem to have been anonymous, and 

their authors in consequence describable only under some such | 
common designation as that of the cyclic poets. It is in this — 
manner that we are to explain the disparaging sentiment con- 
nected by Horace and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, oe ke a 
though no such sentiment was implied in the original meaningof ς΄ 
the Epie Cycle. , ! τ 


τς ΠῊΒ poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in contrast and 
τ antithesis with Homer,’ though originally the liad and Odyssey 


τὸ ΤΌΠΟ poems connected with the siege 
ΟΥ̓ Troy, communicating the important 
fact that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
included in the cycle, and giving the 
following description of the principle 
upon which it was arranged :—Aca- 
Aap Bave. δὲ. περὶ τοῦ λεγομένου 
οὐπικοῦ κύκλου, ὃς ἄρχεται μὲν ἐκ. τῆς 


®, ‘a Οὐράνου καὶ [ys ὁμολογουμένης μίξεως 


a a eo καὶ περατοῦται ὁ ἐπικὸς κύκλος, 
. rd 4 
ἐκ διαφόρων ποιητῶν συμπληρούμενος, 
"»» » >» + 
“μέχρι τῆς ἀποβάσεως "OSvecdws 2. +s 


οὐ ἈΑέγει δὲ ὡς τοῦ ἐπικοῦ κύκλου τὰ ποιή- 
“ Ν ἐκ 
para διασώζετας. καὶ σπουδάζεται τοῖς, 


εὐ πολλοῖς, οὐχ οὕτω. διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν, ὡς 
διὰ τὴν ἀκολονθίαν τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ 
οὐ ρρανγμάτων (ap. Photium, cod. 239), 
 "Phis’ much-commented passage, 
_- while it.clearly marks out the cardinal 
principle of the Epic Cycle (ἀκολουθία 
προ πραγμάτων), neither affirms nor denies 
. Any phing respecting the excellence of 
the constituent poems. Proclus speaks 


_ of the taste common in his own time. 
τς σπουδάζεται τοῖς woddois): there was 
~ “not much relish in his time for these. 


-- poems as such, but people were much 


interested in: the ‘sequence of epical. 


@Wwembas ine fi ee | 
τὰς The abstracts, which he. himself 


ooo drew up in the form of arguments of 
several poems, show that 
ρον himself to this taste. We cannot col- 
Jeet from his words that he intended. 
πο δ #0 express any opinion of his own re- 
.- Specting the. goodness or badness of 
woh BG ΤΟΙ: POOMB. ns 
πο τὶ i The gradual growth of a contemp- 
towards. the seriptor. 
a (Horat. Ars Poetic. 136), which. 
oo. was not originally eee in the name, 
oo Gs swell seb forth by L 
ws 2 Both Tange (p. 36-41) however and. 
τος Ulrici (Geschichte des Griech. Epos, 


 taous feeling 
-eyeltcus (Hora; 


e adapted . 


ange (Ueber die 


Qte Vorles. Ὁ. 418) adopt another Ὁ 


opinion with respect to the cycle, | 


which I think unsupported and inad- 


missible,--that the several constituent 
oems were not received into it entire 
tice. with only such changes as were 
requisite for a corrected text), but cut 
down and. abridged in such manner as 
to produce an exact continuity of nar 
rative, Lange even imagines that the 
cyclic Odyssey was thus dealt with, 
But there seems no evidence to coun: . 
tenance this theory, which would con 
vert the Alexandrine literati from 
critics into logographers, That the 
eyclic Tliad an dyssey were the 
same in the main (allowing for cor-: 
rections of text).as the common Iliad 


and Odyssey, is shown by the fact; 99 3.000 
that Proclus merely names them ἴῃ. 0). 
the series without giving any abstract:  ΄ 00. 
of their contents: they were too well) 0... “᾿᾿ 
known to render such a process neces. 00. 
sary. Nor does either the language of 
Proelus or that of Ceacius as applied to a 
Zenodotus, indicate any transformation. 
applied to the poets whose works ara = 
described to have been brought to.  -. 
gether and putintoacertain order. = == 
- The hypothesis of Lange isfounded =. 
upon the idea that the (ἀκολονθέα, mpay- ὁ 0 . 
μάτων) continuity of narrated events. .. 
must necessarily have been exact and =... 
without break, as if the whole consti- - 

tuted one. work. But this would not ==: 

be possible, let the framers do what = ss 
they might: moreover, in the attempt, 9 
the individuality of all the constituent 
poets must have been sacrificed, in Ὁ . 


to discuss their separate merits. 


The continuity of narrative in the. 9... 
‘Epie Cycle could not have been more. 
than approximative,—as complete as 9 9 -.. 

the poems composing it wouldadmit: 


such manner that it would be absurd ὁ ae 
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* 


: : had both been included : among them : and this alteration of. the 


ae meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake as to the 


_ primary purpose of the classification, as if it had been designed 


especially to part off the inferior epic productions from Homer. But 
while some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too 
pointedly from Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much _ 
τ τη the other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with | 


Relation of that poet. He construes it as ἃ classification delibe- 


τος fheepic rately framed to comprise all the various productions 


a Homer. οὗ the Homeric epic, with its unity of action and com- 


roy parative paucity both of persons and adventures—as opposed to 


the Hesiodie epic, crowded with separate persons and pedigrees, — 
and destitute of central action as well as of closing catastrophe. 


This opinion does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, - 
Inasmuch as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have been included _ 
in the Cycle. To say that none were included, would be too Z 
much, for we cannot venture to set aside either the Theogony or | 


the Aigimius; but we may account for their absence perfectly — ε 
well without supposing any design to exclude them, for it 18 oo a 
obvious. that their rambling character (like that of the 


Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade the possibility of interweaving | 
them in any continuous series, Continuity in the series of narrated 


events, coupled with a certain degree of antiquity in the poems, 


_ being the principle on which the arrangement called the Epic 
τ Oyele was based, the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not ea 


τς from any preconceived intention, but because they could not be 


a ᾿ brought into harmony with such orderly reading, 


: ες Βα were the particular poems which it comprised, we cannot 


τ now determine with exactness. Welcker arranges them as fol- ae 


Pen were'ine : Cidipodia, Thebais (or expedition of Amphiaratis), 


ee ~ the eyele _ -Epigoni (or Alkmeeénis), Minyas (or Phokais), Capture 


nevertheless it would be correct to say in their possession (if they had chosen 
that the poems 


_ upon this principle and upon no other, ἦν ihe subjects: had they doneso,the 6 
The librarians might have arranged in series would have formed a Pragie. 0 8 


like manner the vast mass of tragedies Cyele, Ὁ | 


pees. lows :—Titanomachia, Danais, Amazonia (or Atthis), 6. 
_. What poems ' | ee , ; 


of Cichalia, Cyprian Verses, Hliad, Aithiopis, Lesser ᾿ 
iad, Tiupersis or the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, 
Odyssey, and Telegonia, Wnellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes 


were arranged in series _to do so) upon the principle of sequence 9° 
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A “y Clinton enlarge the list. of cyclic poems still farther. “But all cs 


: such reconstructions of the Cycle are conjectural and destitute of - 


authority. The only poems which we can affirm on positive ἐν 


grounds to have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series 
i respecting the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to fhe Telegonia, : 


of which Proclus has preserved the arguments, and which includes Ὁ 


; the Iliad and Odyssey—next, the old Thebais, which is expressly oy ee 
- termed cyclic? in order to distinguish it from the poem of the same oe 
mame composed by Antimachus. In regard to other particular ἢ 


: compositions, we have no evidence to guide us, either for admis-. 


sion or exclusion, except our general views as to the scheme upon 


which the Cycle was framed. If my idea of that scheme be cor- 
_ rect, the Alexandrine critics arranged therein all their old epical 
treasures, down to the Telegonia—the good as well as the bad; 
gold, silver, and iron—provided only they could be pieced in with 
the narrative series. But I cannot venture to include, as Mr. 
Clinton does, the Eurdépia, the Phorénis, and other poems of 


" _ which we know only the names, because it is uncertain whether 


their contents were such as to fulfil that primary condition. Nor 


ean I concur with him in thinking that, where there were two or 


more poems of the same title and subject, one of them must neces- 


: sarily have been adopted into the Cycle to the exclusion of the | 
others. There may have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, i 
both comprehended in the Cycle ; the purpose being(asT before 


- poems were originally strung together, they are all _ eee 
now lost, except those two unrivalled diamonds, Whose andOdyssey = 
ne τ brightness, dimming all the rest, has alone sufficed to 8.18 the only kg oes 


es remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but todetermine 6 
“<-gome fixed order, convenient for reading and reference, amidst. δι ee 


: multiplicity of scattered compositions, as the basis of a new, entire, oe fae 
ae : and corrected edition. ᾿ τ es 
Whatever may have been the στ οι on a whieh: the eyalie aT ota. 


The Iliad 


oems of | 


oo confer imperishable glory even upon the earliest thecycle . 


_ phase of Grecian life. It has been the natural privi- Preserved, . 


lege of the Iliad and Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philolagp a ; : ᾿ | 
: cna down. to the ‘present day, to provoke an intense eamionity, which, ane a στρ 


< Ὡ Welcker, Der Epische Oyklus, ‘Dp. ‘vol. i. Ῥ. 349, 
; e741: ‘Wuellner, De Cyclo Epico, p. 


1 ᾿ i aeq,; Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen “3 Schol. ‘Pindar. oy mp. vie 35: * ‘ ay ᾿ : : = 
ὩΣ Dich, p. ὃ Sito ὦ Ἢ δ δαδον “Ather τσ al. Ἂν ον ee a eee 


| oro Ν BE BIG, —MOMERIC POEMS. oer 


: evew' in + the historical and literary Fee of Greeee, thane | were ano. 7 


assured facts to satisfy. 


‘These compositions are the monuments — 


of an age essentially religious and poetical, but essentially also τ 


unphilosophical, unreflecting, and unrecording. The nature of 


ΤΟΣ the case forbids our having any authentic transmitted knowledge 


τς ἢ data to 


εὐ: yh : respecting such a period ; and the lesson must be learnt, hard and : | 


ἢ painful though it be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen | 


is awh, of itself enable us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the Ἶ 
τ absence of ἃ tolerable stock of evidence. 


7 After the numberless Ὁ 
comments. and acrimonious controversies? to which the Homeric 


Γ poems have given rise, it can hardly be said that any of the points Σ : 


originally doubtful have obtained a solution such as 
to command universal acquiescence. To glance at all — 
these controversies, however briefly, would far trans- 
cend the limits of the present work. But the most 
abridged Grecian history would be incomplete without. 
some inquiry respecting the Poet (so the Greek critics in their 


Curiosity . 
which these 
: $wo poems 

provoke— 


satisfy it. 


veneration denominated Homer), and the productions which pass | : 


now, or have heretofore passed, under his name. 


Who or what was Homer? What date is to be assigned to a 


him? What were his compositions ἢ | | 
A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different ἘΠῚ os 


and ages, would have obtained answers widely discrepant and = : 


es contradictory. Since the invaluable labours of Aristarchus and _ oF 
the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and ~ 


Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to regard those two ὁ 


nae (putting < aside the Hymns and a few other minor poems) as being ἀπο 


oe the only genuine Homeric compositions : and the literary men | | 


galled. Chorizontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom were 
see Xenén and Hellanikus, endeavoured still farther to reduce the 

cers ᾿ number by disconnecting the Tliad and Odyssey, and pointing a a 
ee "ol out i that. “Roth contd nob be the work of ‘the: same ὁ author. ΠΣ 


“λ΄ Ὁ "ἃ; τῷ is a “tnombeatile illustration of 
“) that bitterness: which has so much — 
yang ora disgraced the controversies of literary: 
(nen in all ages (I fear we can make no 
ee exception), when we find Pausanias. 

\ Saying that he had examined into the 
«ages of Hesiod and Homer with the. 
"most laborious: scrutiny, 
ace JaneW: Moo. weld, ne 


but that he — 
= solemn: fade 


poston of contemporary © critics ‘aid Ἶ 


declare what . conclusion | 


oets, to | ee 
he pa come to. (aus. Ix. 80, Bye: 


Περὶ δὲ “Εἰσιόδου τε ἡλικέας καὶ. “Ὁμήρου, Ἦν 


podurpe more aeT. ἐς τὸ ἀκριβέστατον 
οὔ μοι γράφειν ἡδὺ ἦν, ἐπισταμένῳ τὸ ς΄ 
φιλαίτιον ἄλλων τε καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα ὅσοι ς΄ ᾿. 


κατ᾽ ἐμὲ ἐπὶ stil τῶν. ἔπων Καθεϊ στήν τ 
κεσᾶν, Ὁ : ee 


‘ “phroughout the whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Tliad and oS 
the Odyssey, and the Hymns, have been received as pittorent Ὁ 


Homeric. But if we go back to the time of Herodotus, POS ας 


or still earlier, we find that several other epics also to Homer. — 


were ascribed to Homer—and there were not wanting? critics, 


earlier than the Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole Epic 


τς γεῖο, together with the satirical poem called Margités, the ὁ Ὁ 


τ Batrachomyomachia, and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. 
᾿ς The cyclic Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two 
~ geparaté poems, or the latter a second part of the former) were in — 

early days currently ascribed to Homer: the same was the case — 

with the Cyprian Verses: some even attributed to him several 
other poems,? the Capture of Ciichalia, the Lesser Iliad, the 

Phokais, and the Amazonia. The title of the poem called 

 Thebais to be styled Homeric depends upon evidence more 

ancient than any which can be produced to authenticate the 


ee Jliad and the Odyssey: for Kallinus, the ancient elegiac poet 


τ (8.0. 640) mentioned Homer as the author of it—and his opinion 
was shared by many other competent judges.® From the 
remarkable description given by Herodotus of the expulsion of 
_. the rhapsodes from Sikyén, by the despot Kleisthenés, in the 

time of Solén (about B.c. 580), we may form a probable judgment 

thatthe Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodised at Sikyén 
a8 Homeric productions.* And 


it is clear from the languageof eer ake 


have recognised that poet as author of ion aaa 


Tad. di Ὁ. 380. 


ale 4 ὡς ΑΝ ὦ . 
 CTALVO μάλιστα, 90 


᾿ 1 See the extract of Proclus, in 
Photius, Cod. 239, 


ΕΠ ϑ Suidas, Vv. Ὅμηρος 3. Eustath. ad 


8 Pangan. ix. 9,3, The name of Kal- 


. linus in that passage seems certainly 


ἐν correct; Τὰ δὲ ἔπη ταῦτα (the Thebais) 


πος Ἀαλλίῖνος. ἀφικόμενος αὐτῶν. ἐς μνήμην, 
ποτ ἄφησεν Ὅμηρον. τὸν ποιήσαντα εἶναι". 

oo Καλλίψῳ, δὲ πολλοΐ re Kat ἄξιοι λόγου τῇ ee 
"Ταλαοῦ τοῦτον ἐπεθύμησε ὃ Ἀλεισθένι. ὃς 
ἐόντα ᾿Αργεῖον, ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ τῆς χώρη. τ .0ΌῦΘῦΘ(Ὠ(ζῳ.- 
Herodotus then goes ontorelate πὸ ς΄ τ 
-Kleisthenés carried into effect his pur. 0ΟΌ έὃ00.0ῦΌῦ06ὃς0υ 
y0se of banishing the hero Adrastus:  - .. 
tirst, he applied to the Delphian Apollo © 3.000 
for permission to do so directly and «© 9 
3 ermission 
being refused, he made application to = ... 
the Thebans to allow him tointroduce 
into Sikyén their hero Melanippos, 9 =. 
the bitter enemy of Adrastus in 89. 950 
old Theban legend; by their consent, 


“κατὰ ταῦτὰ ἔγνωσαν. "Eye δὲ τὴν ποίην 


πο το σὰν Ταύτην μετά ᾿ς Ἰλιάδα καὶ Οδυσσείαν 


ος ΠΟ the: same pu 3088 the author of 


oo. the Certamen of Hesiod and. Homer,. 

oad the pseudo-Herodotus (Vit. Homer. 
oo GG). ΤὴΘ ᾿Αμφιαρέω ἐξελασία, alluded 

εὐ to-in Suidas as the production of 


τς Homer, may be reasonably identified 


with ‘the Thebais (Suidas, v.”Ounpos). 
The eyclographer Dionysius, who 
affirmed that Homer had lived both in. 
the Theban.and the Trojan wars, must. 


the Thebais as well as of the Tiad (ap. os Ree ati 


Procl. ad Hesiod. 
4 Herodot. v. 
"Apyeforon πολεμήσας---τοῦτο μὲν, 
δοὺς ἔπαυσεν ἐν Ξικυῶνε ἀγωνίζεσθαι. 


τῶν Ὁμηρείων ἐπέων εἵνεκα, ὅτι ᾿άργεοζ ς΄ 
τε καὶ λργος τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ὑμνέαται-- ὃ ὃ 
a 3 , : > Be OES aig ΡΝ 
τοῦτο δὲ, ἡρῷον yap ἣν καὶ ἔστε ἐν αὐτῇ ςΌΟΘῷῦΘζ Ἑ Γ 
» 


ἀγορᾷ τῶν Σικυωνίων ᾿Αδρήστου τοῦ. 


avowedly: next, on: that 


ὄ. Κλεισθένης γὰρ  ΄  . 
βοαψσ || τ τ πὸ 


RECIAN EPIO—HOMERIO POEMS. Ὁ ας Ban Bo 000 


Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion ascribed to Homer 
both the Cyprian Verses and the Hpigoni, though he himself 
_ dissents! In spite of such dissent, however, that historian must _ 
~ have conceived the names of Homel and Hesiod to be nearly 
6 co-extensive with the whole of the ancient epic, otherwise he ee 
would hardly have delivered his memorable judgment, that they Ὁ 
two were the framers of Grecian Theogony, τ΄ tas. 
That many different cities laid claim to the birth of Homer — a 
- (seven is rather below the ‘truth, and Smyrna and Chios are the fed 
‘most prominent among them) is well known, and most of | 
them had legends to tell respecting his romantic parentage, 


he consecrated a chapel to Melanippus 1, Argos and its inhabitants were 

in the most commanding part of the the ΩΝ subject of the poem, andthe 
Sikyonian agora, and then transferred proclaimed assailants in the expedition | 

to the newly-imported hero the rites against Thébes, Though the poem 
and festivals which had before been itself is lost, the first Tine of “it has 
given to Adrastus, been preserved (Leutsch, 'Theb. Cycl. 
Taking into conjunction all the Relig. p. 5; compare Sophoklés, (td. 
points of this very curious tale, I Col. 380 with Scholia),— ΕΝ | 
venture to think that the rhapsodes ee ee ee 
incurred the displeasure of Kleisthenés "Apyos ἀειδε, θεὰ, πολυδίψιον, ἔνθεν ἄνακ. 

by reciting, not the Homeric Iliad, but τες, WC. δ. 

the Homeric Vhebais and Epigoni. The : Biot Sane | Ne 
former does not answer the conditions 2. Adrastus was king of Argos,and | 
of the narrative; the latter fulfils the chief of the expedition. end, se ae 
them. accurately. " νι Τὺ ds therefore” literally true, that ὁ 
1. It cannot be said even by the Argos and the Argeians were “the 

utmost latitude of speech, that in burden of the song” in these two - 
the Iliad ‘Little else is sung except poems. es ἫΝ πὸ πα 
Argos and the Argeians” “in illis To this we may δι ἃ en 0. oes 
ubique fere nonnisi “Argos et Argivi 1. The rhapsodes would have the an 
οὐ celebrantur "—is the — translation of strongest motive to recite the Thebaig: 
τς Schweighiuser): Argos is rarely men- and Kpigoni at SikyOn, where Adrastus : 
_ loned in it, and never exalted into was worshipped and enjoyed so vast a 
ay primary importance : the Argeians, po ularity, and where he even attracted ~ 
το @8 Inhabitants of Argos Separately, to himself the choric solemnities which ο΄. 
Are never noticed at all: that name is in other towns were given to Dionysus, 
~~ applied in the Hiad, in common with 2. The means. which Kleisthenés ὁ ne 
oo dehwans and Da only to the took to get rid of Adrastus indicates... ~ 
a Ks—and even a special reference to the Thebais: he ὁ 
less frequently lnvited from Thébes the hero Mela.) | 
uns, οὐ το εν Nippus, the Hector of Thébes in: that.  - 
ce, and only twice, very Dec OE ae ἀρ να δὲ 
if 


and Adrastus, there. his own dissent from the’ reigning ie Ἢ 
on, no , he should have opinion are treated as spurious by 
pf interdicted the rhapsodes from reciting Ἔν Α, Wolf; but vindicated ἢ | 


the Ilad, Qn the other hand, the hauser: whether they be adn 
 Thebais and Epigoni could not fail to not, the general currency of the 
_ Provoke bim especially, For, ~~ 


were a poetical gens (fraternity or guild) in the Ionic 


ὃ 


cuir. XXL === PERSONALITY OF ΞΌΜΒΗ. Ὁ 


pig alleged blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard acquainted ὦ 
with poverty and sorrow. 


The discrepancies of Nothing 

statement respecting the date of his reputed exist- endless di- 

ence are no less worthy of remark; for out of the pease 
eight different epochs assigned to him, the oldest respecting 


known, and οὐ 


the person 


differs from the most recent by a period of 460 ἐπα ἀαὺο of ε 
years, , | 


Homer, | 


- ‘Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in 


. different portions of the Grecian world to any ques- 
tions respecting the person of Homer. of 
tions respecting the Ὁ Se τῇ 
island of Chios, who, if the question had been put to them, 

would have answered in another manner. To them Homer 
was not a mere antecedent man, of kindred nature with them- 


- selves, but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and progenitor, 
whom they worshipped in their gentile sacrifices, and in whose - 


ascendant name and glory the individuality of every member of 


ἡ Poetical 
But there Gens of the — 


1 The Life of Homer, which passes 


τ falsely under the name of Herodotus, 


contains a, collection of these different 


stories: it is supposed to have been 


ie written about the second century after 
. the Christian cra, but the statements 


- which it furnishes are probably several 


of them as old as Ephorus (compare 


also Proclus ap. Photium, ο, 239). 


«Phe belief in the blindness of Homer 


~~ 4s doubtless of far more ancient date, 
oo since the ‘circumstance 
toned in the Homeric 
~~ Delian Apollo, where the. bard of 
» . Ohios, In. some very touching lines, 


ee men- 
tymn to the 


recommends himself and his strains to 


a the favour of the Delian maidens. 


employed in the worship of Apollo. 
' This: bymn is. cited by Thucydidés 


| eo as unquestionably authentic, and he 
προς doubtless ‘accepted the lines’ as ἃ 
τς deseription of the personal condition 


Ὁ _andrelations of the author οὗ the Iliad 
and. Odyssey .(Thueyd. iti, 104); 
“Simonidés of Keés also calls Homer 


εὐ & Chian (Frag. 69, Schneidewin). 
~~ ‘Phere were also tales which repre- 
τς Sented Homer as the contemporary. 
» the consin, and the. rival in recited 
. composition, of Hesiod, who (it was— 
pretended) had vanquished him. See. 
the. Certamen -Hoimeért et Hesiodi, - 
~~ -annexed to the. works of the latter 
τοί, 814, ed. Gottling; and. Plutarch, 


: τ Οσηνῖνι. Sept. Sapient, ¢. 10), in which 


Oyklus (p. 194-199). | 


also various stories respecting the life 
of Homer are scattered. The emperor 
Hadrian consulted the Delphian oracle 
to know who Homer was; the answer 
of the priestess reported him to be a 
native of Ithaca, theson of ‘Telemachus 
and Hpikasté, daughter of Nestér 
(Certamen Hom. et Hes. Ὁ. 314). ‘The 


author of this Certamen tells us that 


the authority of the Delphian oracle. 


deserves implicit contidence. ° 


Hellanikus, Damastés, and. Phere- dd 
kydés traced both Homer and Hesiod 


up to Orpheus, through a pedigree of — a 


ten generations (see Sturz, Fragment. 9 Ὁ 
Hellanic. fr. 75—1445 compare αἰ τ΄ 
Lobeck’s remarks—Aglaophamus,p. 822.00 0s 
—on the subject of these genealogies). ὁ ς 
The computations of these authors 

earlier than Herodotus are of value, 9 9 
because they illustrate the habits of 9 ὁ 
mind in which Grecian relent Fee πον 
continued backward to any length ins ὁ 
the past. To trace Homer up to — 

Orpheus, however, would ποῦ have 0.0 
been consonant to the belief of the = = 


began: the genealogy might be easi 


Homérids. 


anecdotes circulated 


. The contentions of the different 5“. 
cities which disputed for the birth οὗ ὁ 00 
Homer, and indeed all the legendary 09.0." 

am t In antiquity 0. een 
‘respecting the. poet, are copiously 0 ὃῦΘὉὅὉζ 0 
discussed In).Welcker, Der Epische. 


+ gga Phe Feo 


human 


τ and father 


| 88 : on : "GRECIAN BPIC.—HOMERIC POEMS. : 


he gens was” ἘΠΕῚ The compositions of eh ας ᾿ a 


- - Homérid, or the combined efforts of many of them in conjunction, Ὁ 
were the works of Homer: the name of the individual bard — 

perishes and his authorship 3 is forgotten, but the common gentile 

father lives and grows in renown, from generation. to Susan re 


by. the genius of his self-renewing sons. 


Such was the conception entertained of Homer Ἵ the poetical ce 
κι" Homer, the gens called Homéride or Homérids; and in the 
general obscurity of the whole case, I lean towards it 
as the most plausible conception. - Homer is notonly 
-ofthisGens. the reputed author of the various compositions 
emanating from the gentile members, but also the recipient of the — 
many different legends and of the divine genealogy, which it — 
pleases their imagination to confer upon him. Such manufacture 
of fictitious personality, and such perfect incorporation of the. 


super- 


~ Bponymus : 


entities of religion and fancy with the real world, is a process 


familiar and even naps in the retrospective vision of ‘the πος 


Greeks? 


It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here bpotight! t io ᾿ : 
Their 
existence and their considerations were maintained down to the 


view, the Homérids, are of indisputable ἐπε ἈΠΕ ΕΣ 


historical times in the island of Chios? It the Homérids were 


still conspicuous even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellanikus, ce 

and Plato, when their productive invention had ceased, and when 

- they had become only guardians and distributors, in common with 

_ others, of the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors—far more 
exalted must their position have been three centuries before, 
while they were still inspired creators of epic novelty, and when Ἢ 

the absence of writing assured to cee the ee monopoly ron 
ore of their own Somos | ae 


Ἢ “Biven Aristotle ascribed: to Homer 


a divine parentage: a damsel of the 
~..) isle of Tos, pregnant by some God, was — 
 garried off, 
Ἐπὶ time of the Ionic emigration, and there 
pave -birth.to the. ‘poet (Aristotel. ap. 


“pirates to Smyrna. at the 


Plutarch. Vit. Homer. Ὁ. 1050). | 


~ Plato seems to. have “considered 

cree Ἢ omer as having been an itinerant _ 

s “vhapsode, poor. and almost. friendless 
aN ΕΟ ΩΝ p. 800). 

τς # Pindar, Nem. - if, ae and Scholia; 


τ od Akustions, πὰ Bb. Didot ποῦν of 2 ‘bhp Homérid Bens, bene alae Pee a 


Fascic. ly Dp 128, Fascic. ἢ be 
πο (Geschichte der Episch., Poesie, ἡ 
vol. i. p. 240-381) question the antiquity. 


es Ὑ, Ὁμήριδαι: 1 Hellanie. Fr 86, Be 
| Didot; Strabo, xiv. Ὁ. 645. 0» Man 

oe Te: seems: by. 8, passage of ‘Plato. ᾿ 
(Phedrus, p. 252), that the Homéride 
professed to possess unpublished verses: 
of their ancestral poet—ern ἀποθέτα. 
εἰ Compare Plato, Republic. Ὁ. 599, and ᾿ 
-Isocrat. Helen, pe 218° oe 
Historia ‘Homert Wes 
2, P. 71), and. 


8 Nitzsch’ (De 


ee Cap, XXL HOMER NOT AN HISTORICAL PERSON, 


an es 


Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or heroic. 
father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, as they _ 


constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile Homérids,and _ 
he is the author of the Thebais, the Epiyoni, the Cyprian Verses, _ 


the Procems or Hymns, and other poems, in the same sense in 


| which he is the author of the Iliad and Odyssey—assuming that | 


these various compositions emanate, as perhaps they may, from _ 
different individuals numbered among the Homérids, Butihis 


disallowance of the historical personality of Homer is quite 
distinct from the question, with which it has been often con- 
founded, whether the Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire | 
- poems, and whether by one author or otherwise. To us the name 


of Homer means these two poems, and little else: we desire to 


_ know as much as can be learnt respecting their date, their 
- original composition, their preservation, and their mode of 
communication to the public. ΑἸ] these questions are more ΟΣ. 


" less complicated one with the other. 


τς exeept the various affirmations respecting the age of 


- Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other information 


What may 


- Homer, which differ among themselves (as I have be the dates 


, of the 
before observed) by an interval of 460 years, and iad and 
Odyssey. 


τ which for the most part determine the date of Homer 


by reference to some other event, itself fabulous and unauthenti- _ 


τ΄ eated—such as the Trojan war, the Return of the Hérakleids or 6 


that they ever composed 


τ functions to simple reciters, denying 
that. songs or 
εὐ poems of their own. Yet these gentes, 
such as the Huneide, the Lykomide, 
the Butade, the Talthybiade, the 


- descendants of Cheirén at Pelion, c&c., 


τὸς the Hesychidze (Schol. Sophocl. Cailip. 
Gol, 489) (the acknowledged. parallels 
. of the Homérida), may be surely all 


; ~~. considered as belonging to the earliest 
known. elements of Grecian history: 


~ rarely at least, if ever, can such gens, 
with. its: tripartite character of -civil, 
religious and professional, be shown to 
have commenced at any recent period. 

. And in the early times, composer and 


τος Singer were one person: often at least, 
. though probably not always, the bard 
—“eombined both functions. The Homeric. 
~ ἀριυδάς. sings his” own compositions ;. 


*, and it is reasonable to imagine that 


’ many of the early Homérids did the 


mag OOS, SAMOS τὺ 
ee Ree ὦ 


i. p, 324; and the treatise, Ueber die ὁ... 
Sikeler in der Odyssee, in the Rhein. Ὁ 
νῷ OME ee 
Contents to 


isches Museum, 1828, Ρ 
Boeckh, in the Index o 
his Lectures of 1884. 


“The Sage Vyasa (observes Profes- = 


sor Wilson, System of Hindu Mythology, 


Introd. p. 1511.) is represented, not as. : ae | 
_theauthor, bniasthearrangerand com-. ς΄ 
piler of the Vedas and the Purdnds.. > 


His name denotes his character, = = = 
meaning the arranger or distributor ς΄. 00, 
(Welcker gives the same meaning to 


the name Homer); and the recurrence ο. 

of many Vyasas,—many individuals 0 00) 
who new modelled the Hindu scrip- ..* 
tures,—has nothing in it that is 9... 
improbable, except the fabulous in- 900 00 
tervals by which their labours α΄ 
separated.” Individualauthorshipand =. | 
the thirst of personal distinction arein. 
᾿ ae case also buried ad one. greabio fies 
ht eas a Et Ἢ ad common mame, as in. the case of 2S 
Niebulir, Rdmisch. Gesch. vol. oe τ να ae ee = : 


Homer, 


τ οἶς vias enor “PIO. —nousntc POEMS. “Pane v ee 


Return of the Hérakleids and less than eighty years after the 
οἰ Trojan war: Eratosthenés put him 100 years after the Trojan ᾿ 
_ war: Aristotle, Aristarchus, and Castor make his birth con- _ 
temporary with the Ionic migration, while Apollodérus brings 


~ sequent to the Trojan wart On “the other hand, Theopompus ᾿ 


᾿ Lydian king Gygés (OL 1823, B.C. 708—688), and put him 800. | 
years after the Trojan epoch? What were the grounds of these — 


-‘Kratés and Eratosthenés, we may pretty well divine. But the 
oldest dictum preserved to us respecting the date of Homer— 
meaning thereby the date of the Iliad and Odyssey—appears to 
me at the same time the most credible, and the most consistent 


ι Herodotus | 
the most departure, not from any fabulous event, but from a 


probable. point of. real and authentic time? Four centuries — 


* opposed to a current ee which assigned the: poet to an | ᾿ 
Fae earlier epoch. a. 


ἃ Thueya. ἢ, 8. - grounds of the very low date ἀὐρερη δά, | 
2 See the statements: and citations by Theopompus and Euphorién, | 
oe ‘res ecting the age of Homer, collected — 
ἐν τοι ΤΣ ἊΣ Ὁ ae δ Chronology, vol: i ᾿ Ρ' Homer, P 
ae Θ᾽ prelers the view of Aristotle, . veay 
and places the Iliad and Odyssey a Beats after the Tran wat. 


᾿ ae do,— 940027 BC. “tens: affirmed. that Lykurgus had 


᾿ os Jeids, because the Iliad. makes no unknown out of Tonia, ‘The supposed oe 
saention: of: Dorians: in. Peloponnésus: ν᾿ 
_ Eratosthenés may be supposed to have employed to sustain the date here 


το generations descended trom Alneas, doubtful to SOT e ae evdene in poe 
; Sanu have been, na to know. the. inquiries. OE a Bohs 


. the τοῖο τ δ σις | Kratés placed Homer canlier than the 


a him down. to 100 years alter that event, or 240 years after the | : a 
‘taking of Troy. Thucy didés assigns to him a date much sub-. 


and Euphori6n refer his age to the far more recent period of the | 


various conjectures we do not know, though, in the statements of 


Date with the general history of the ancient epic. Herodotus. rs 
assigned by places Homer 400 years before himself ; taking his 


anterior to Herodotus would be a period commencing with 
800 8.6; so that the composition of the Homerie poems would ae 
thus fall in a space between 850 and 800 Β.σ. We may gather 
from the language of Herodotus that this was his own judgment, 


τς ΤῸ place the Iliad and Odyssey ab some ὙΠῸ between. ano | 
Bo. and 776 B.C. appears to me more probable than any other τ 


The Pseudo-Herodotus, in his life of : a 
outs the birth of the poet “ἃ οἷς 


᾿ς century earlier than Tam. inclined to τς 5 Herodot. ii, 88, “Berakleidas Pon- ee 


τπ οι Rratés probably placed ‘the. post brought into Peloponnésus the Ho- ᾿ : 
-anterior to. the Return of the Hérak-. meric poems, which had before been: 


epoch of Lykureus has sometimes been ὁ 


ὩΣ "grounded his date on the passage of assigned to the Homeric poems; but — ᾿ : 
_ the Iliad which mentions the three everything respecting Lykurgus istoo 6 
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date, anterior or γι somos τὰ πὸ probable than the latter, because an 


“we are justified in believing these two poems to be probable 


τ older than Arktinus, who comes shortly after the first aie 


τ _ the former, because Odyssey 
Olympiad—more probable than ἣ parse 


a the farther we push the poems back, the more do we gsuand_ 


enhance the wonder of their preservation, already “BO 
 gufficiently great, down from such an age and pay: to the τ 


historical times. (55 
... The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, epic as 
τς wellas lyric, down to the age (probably) of Peisistratus, Epic poems 


ἢ recited to 
were circulated and brought to bear upon the public, assembled. 


τὸς deserves particular attention. They were not read by companies, 


individuals alone and apart, but sung or recited at Poy se3¢ bY 


festivals or to assembled companies, This seems to be *@part. 
one of the few undisputed facts with regard to the great poet: 
for even those who maintain that the Tied and Odyssey were 


preserved by means of writing, seldom cones that they were 
ca read. 


In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must always take 


lees account of this great difference between early Greece and our own 
οἰ times—between the congregation mustered at a solemn festival, 


τς stimulated by community of sympathy, listening to a measured. 


and musical recital from the lips of trained bards or rhapsodes, 


whose matter was supposed to have been inspired by the Muse— 


and. the solitary reader with a manuscript before him ; such ἐν Se 


3 os manuscript being, down to. & Very late period i in Greek literature, : i λοι : 


a. ‘indifferently written, without division inte parts and without — 


marks of punctuation, As in the case of dramatic performances 6 
in all ages, so in that of the early Grecian epic—a very large 9s 
a ᾿ ᾿ “proportion. ‘of its impressive effect was derived from the talent of : oo. Ce a | 
- the reciter and the force of the general accompaniments, and = oe 
would. have disappeared altogether in solitary reading. Originally τ, 


τυ, the bard sung his own epical narrative commencing with a 


oe able length. The Hymn (orrather one the Hymn to Aphrodité to ee 
of the two hymns) to Apollo is cited by and most genuine; portions of the = 


᾿ ᾿ς ωϑασι, or Ree to one of the gods : ἢ his profession was ea 


Ons a The Homeric hymns are. procems Hermés, ‘Déméter,. and Dionvens: are ee 
“ot this sort, some very short, consisting genuine epical narratives, Hermann. 


only of a few lines-—others of consider- (Pref. ad Hymn. p. a rereeg Eph iaart εν 


Ne he Hynes Proem of Apollo. Hymn to Apollo (Herm. p. xx.) are 9 
ane ae to “ταϑθοΣν ane also very old, ut both that, hymn ane re See 


ἐμ οἷο. 
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Ee ᾿ sivavete πὰ; on te ‘that of the” carpenter, the leech, me the 


aon own hands, and to sing heroic deeds. 


“prophet: his manner and enunciation must have required par- 


Βα : Ὁ τ, 


ticular training no less than his imaginative faculty. His character ej 
- presents: itself in the Odyssey as one highly esteemed; and in ~ 
ο the Iliad, even Achilles does not disdain to touch the lyre with | 


Not only did the Iliad Aa 


. and. Odyssey, and. the poems embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce : τὰ 


all their impression and gain all their renown by this process οὐ : 


: aa oral delivery, but even the lyric and choric poets. who succeeded = 
τ them were known and felt in the same way by the general public, 


7 ; for the ear. 


| His opinion respecting these fetorpolar: 5 


τον {Prefat.ad H 
andthe distinction between what is 


_ even after the full establishment of habits of reading among let- _ : 
tered men. While in the case of the epic, the recitation or singing | 


. had been extremely simple and the measure comparatively little _ | 


diversified, with no other accompaniment than that of the four- _ 
stringed harp—all the variations superinduced upon the original : 
, hexameter, beginning with the pentameter and iambus, and 


proceeding step by step to the complicated strophés of Pindar and: anne 


the tragic writers, still left the general effect of the poetry greatly 


dependent upon voice and accompaniments and pointedly dis- mae 
tinguished from mere solitary reading of the words. Andinthe | 


dramatic poetry, the last in order of time, the declamation and 


gesture of the speaking actor alternated with the song _ we 


and dance of the Chorus, and with the instruments of 


musicians, the whole being set off by i imposing visible ae 
decorations. Now both dramatic effect and song are 


oe familiar j in modern times, so that every man knows the difference a 
τς between reading the words and hearing them under the appropriate _ 


: -eireumstances : : but poetry, as such, is, and has now long been, 

80 exclusively enjoyed by reading, ‘that it requires an especial 

memento to bring us back to the time when the Iliad and Ἵ 
Odyssey were addressed. only to the ear and feelings of a 
oo pee, and eyeapathising 


multitude. 7 


cs the ‘others are. “abmgely. interpolated: a Phemius, “Demodokis” ane ‘the So 


tions, paper is disputed by Franke 


of Klytemnéstra, 
ymn. Homeric. p. ix,-xix.); 


=x, 880 ; Achilles i in Tliad, ix. 190). 


Readers, there were | Ae : 


‘nameless bard who uarded the fidelity. Se 
ear oub this posi. τς 
tion (Odyss. i. 155% iii, 267 5 Vili, 4905 00 


os “ΓΟ Ῥορῆο, ν᾽ aes 


τος genuine and what is spurious depends: : : 


istinetly assi 


upon.¢ criteria not very ¢ 
le. Compare tated Rese. dere 


de egree. of inviolability. seems 


m atlached to the. person of the bard as. 
~ Well as to that οὗ ne he Eg LOne oC ee 
"ἘΝ xxi comets ᾿ τ 


rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for the lyric, the 


pe σπιν. XE 


ee ‘none, at leat i aintil the century ἈΝ Solén and Ἐκ μον - 
from that time forward, they gradually increased both in number — Ἢ 
τ and influence ; though doubtless small, even in the most literary = 
“ἦν period of Greece, as compared with modern European society. So. 
- far as the production of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, 


' however, the select body of instructed readers furnished a less 


men, never acquired popularity ; and the Emperor Hadrian 


_SINORRS | AND REAPSODES, ee ee 


nope potent. stimulus than the unlettered and listening crowd of the τ 
earlier periods. _ The poems of Cheerilus and Antimachus, ἡ towards — ae 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, though admired by erudite ὁ 


failed in his attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the | 


expense of Homer.t 
It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that class 
of men, who formed the medium of communication Ofthe 
: between the verse and the ear, were of the highest ee 
importance in the ancient world, and especially in singers, and 
the earlier periods of its career—the bards and reciters 


actors and 


The 


. singers jointly with the daha for the chorus and drama. 


ae “lytic and dramatic poets taught with their own lips the delivery 


of their compositions, and so prominently did this business of 


7 _ teaching present itself to the view of the public, that the name = 
_Didaskalia, by which the dramatic exhibition was commonly ee 


| designated, derived from thence its origin. 


_. Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the festivals Ngee eu 
᾿ς ate a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and easy ofaccess, τς 

: jong tor: the recitation of the ancient epic, there must have been of 
Pe Ὁ course great differences of excellence ; but that the more com; 


ee aT Cass. 


Ὥ 8 artian, Vit, ΤῚΝ Ῥ. 8: Dio 
xix, 4; Plut. Tim. 6. 86... "ὦ 


There are some good observations 


on ‘this point in Nike’s comments on 
oe Cheerilus, ch. vill. Ὁ. ὅθ:- 


τοὺ “Habet hoe epica poesis, vera illa, 


ce ‘cujus perfectissimam normam agnosci- - 

τος mus Homericam—habet hoe proprium, 
Ub non in possessione virorum erudi-- 
τς torum, sed quasi viva sit eb coram 
..populo το θηᾶδ : ut cum. popula 
oo erescat, eb. si populus Deorum et 
- -antiquorum | heroum facinora, quod. 
πον preecipuum est epice poeseos argu. 
πο mentum, anudire et secum repetere- 
τὴν _Heaidisest ‘obmataweat, “dd: ‘vero Bice) 


factum est in Grecié, quam popatas ao 3 bag 
ea sotate, quam pueritiam. dicere possis, 2 


peracta, partim ad res serias. tristesque, _ 


politicas maxime—easque multo, quam So ag ne 
antea, impeditiores—abstrahebatur:.. 
partim epics poeseos pertesus, exaliis 
uz tum MmAsCe. ΞΟ τ. 

antur, novum et diversum oblecta- ς΄ 
menti genus primo. presagire | Βἴ3,. ὁ τ 0 
deinde haurire, ecepit.” oe nee 4 
Nike remarks too that the “ splen- bie BE 
didissima et propria Homerice poeseos 
wtas, δὰ que sponte quasi sud inter 
opulo viveret,” 
-eisistratus. Bi: a 


pores. generibus, 
: 


popnlum et quasi cum 
did: not reach below 


did not, T think, reach even 80 low 8 eo 
7 thas, period. | ean oars 


ἘΣ | te 
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siderable individuals of the class were elaborately trained and 

highly accomplished in the exercise of their profession, we may _ 
assume as certain. But it happens that Sokratés with his two. 
‘pupils Plato and Xenophén speak contemptuously of their merits, - 


and many persons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to => 
admit this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without 
taking account of the point of view from which it was delivered. 
These philosophers considered Homer and other poets with a view 

- to instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous. practice: they. 


analysed the characters whom the poet described, sifted the 
value of the lessons conveyed, and often struggled to discover a 


hidden meaning, where they 


- Rhapsodes 
condemned 
by the So- 
cratic phi- 
losophers— 
undeser- 
vedly.. 


account. 


disapproved that which was 


apparent. When they found a man like the rhapsode, - 
who professed to impress the Homeric narrative upon 
an audience, and yet either never meddled at all, or _ 
meddled unsuccessfully, with the business of exposi- 

we. tion, they treated him with contempt; indeed Sokratés 

_ depreciates the poets themselves much upon the same principle, = 
as dealing with matters of which they could render no rational 
It was also the habit of Plato and Kenophén to = 
disparage generally professional exertion of talent for the purpose 


of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in an indelicate 


_ Manner with the gratuitous teaching and ostentatious poverty οἵ. ᾿ : 
their master. But we are not warranted in judging therhapsodes 


. Ὁ Xenoph. Memorab. iy, 2, 10; and 
 Sympos iii. δ, Οἶσθά τι οὖν ἔθνος 
᾿ς ἤλιθιώτερον ῥᾳψῴδων; «΄.ς, Δῆλον 
οὐ γὰρ ὅτι τὰς ὑπονοίας οὐκ ἐπίστανται. 


el δὲ  τησιμβρότῳ τε. καὶ ᾿Αναξιμάνδρῳ 
οὖ Καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς πολὺ δέδωκας ἀργύριον, 
τὸν ware οὐδόν σε τῶν πολλοῦ ἀξίων λέληθε... 
προ τ που hese ὑπόνοιαι are the hidden mean- - 
oo Ings or allegories which a certain set 

OF Pee oepners undertook to discover 

voc. In Homer, and which the rhapsodes 
Were no way called upon to study. ς΄ 


The Platonic dialogue called Idn 


~~ ageribes to Ién the double function 
τς Of a rhapsode or impressive. reciter, . 
and a eritical expositor of the poet. 
ΕΣ A al peaeeie also indicates the same. 
double character in the rhapsodes of 
his time—Panathenaic. Ὁ. 50 ; but it 

conveys no- solid grounds fo 

τ estimate of the: class of  rhapsodes, | 
while it attests remarkably the striking 

Ὁ effect produced by their recitation 


for a mean 


(c. 8, p. 535). That this class of men. 

came to combine the habit of exposi- 9 
tory comment on the poet with their = 
original profession of reciting, proves. . 


the tendencies of the age; probably it 
the philosophers. 
The grounds 


also brought them into rivalry with = 


taken by Aristotle. 9. 
(Problem. xxx. 10; compare ΑἸ, Gele 
lius, xx. 14) against the actors, singers, °° - 

musicians, &c., of his time are more 
serious, and have more the air of trath.. 


_If it be correct. in Lehrs (de Studiis: 


Aristarchi, Diss, ii. Ὁ. 46) to. identify» ἢ τ 


those early glossographers of Homer, 


whose explanations the Alexandrine =| 
critics so severely condemned, with the 9. > 
rhapsodes, this only proves that the 9 
Bie iar had come to undertake ao - 
dou Sc aie 
cessors before Solén would never have... 
dreamt. πο ee 
το ἢ Plato, Apolog. Socrat. p. 22,6. 7. Ὁ 


le duty, of which. their prede. — 


Part ei ae : Ἢ 


heaps ERE: 


a : ᾿ stNGERs. AND RHAPSODES, . 


Ἵ by such a standard. Though they were not. philosophers or 
τ moralists, it was their province—and it had been so, long before 
the philosophical point of view was opened—to bring their poet. 
_ chome to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, and to — 
penetrate themselves with his meaning so far as was suitable for _ 
that purpose, adapting to it the appropriate graces of actionand _ 
intonation. In this their genuine task they were valuable ὁ 


~~ members of the Grecian community, and seem to have possessed _ 


These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Acedi or Bards, 
‘seem to have been distinguished from them by the discontinuance — 
of all musical accompaniment. Originally the bard sung, en- 
 livening the song with occasional touches of the simple four- 
stringed harp: his successor, the rhapsode, recited, holding in his 
hand nothing but a branch of laurel, and depending for effect 
upon voice and manner,—a species of musical and rhythmical 
-declamation,! which gradually increased in vehement emphasis 


all the qualities necessary for success. 6 | 


oe and gesticulation until it approached to that of the dramatic 


2 


εν οὐ LAristotel. Poetic. ὁ, 47 Welcker, 

: Der Hpisch. Cyklus ; Ueber den Vortrag 
der Homerischen Gedichte, pp. 340— 
ες 406, which collects all the facts respect. 
. Ing the Acedi. and the rhapsodes. 


Unfortunately the ascertained points 
oo RYO Very | 
"Phe laurel branch in the hand. οὗ. 
the singer or reciter ( 
τὰ τ OXpressions are often 
seems to have been peculiar to the ~ 
oo recitation of. Homer 


few, 


for the two 
confounded) 


τ and . Hesiod 
θοῦ, Theog. 30; Schol,.ad Aris- 
εὐ tophan. Nub. 1867; Pausan. x. 7, 2). 
τ Poemata omne genus (says Apuleius, 


το τ ον ΒΊΟΣ, p.-122,. Bipont.). apta  virge, 
προ ες lyre, soceo, cothurno.” ie 
. Not only Homer and Hesiod, but 
~ algo Archilochus, were: recited by 
 Yhapsodes (Athenm, xii. 620; also 


. Plato, Lege. ii.” ps. 0668)... Consult, 


“besides, Nitzsch, De Historia Homeri, 


Fascic, 2, p. 114, “seq., respecting the 


eee rhapsodes ; and Ὁ. Miiller, History of 
one ene of ancient Greece, ch. 

Bey gee ee Bu te ἀπ πε υ 

"Phe ideas of singing and speech are 


however often confounded, in reference 


“$0 any verse solemnly and emphatically. 
. «delivered (Thucydid. ii. 568). φάσκοντες 
Ot πρεσβύτεροι πάλαι Ser ar, “Héee 

(  Aewpraxds πόλεμος καὶ λοιμὸς. ἅμ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
And the rhapsodes ‘are said to sing 


Homer (Plato, Hryxias, c. 18 ; Heysch. 
Vv. Bpavpwyiots): Strabo (i. Ὁ. 18) has a 
good passage upon song and speech, 
William Grimm (eutsche Helden- 
sage, Ὁ. 373) supposes the ancient 


German heroic romances to have been. 
recited or declaimed in a similar. 
manner with a simple accornpaniment. 9... 
of the harp, as the Servian heroiclays = 


are even at this time delivered, 


᾿ς Fauriel also tells us, respecting the 
(Romans des 
Chavalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, . 0 0 (1:0... 
xiii. p. 559): “*The romances of the 
12th and 13th centuries were really ὁ. 
sung: the jongleur invited his audience = 
to hear a belle chanson Whistoires—‘le Ὁ ὃῦ 
mot chanter ne manque jamais dans... 00 8 
la formule initiale,—and itis to be: 0 0600 55... 
understood literally; the musie was)... 
simple and intermittent, more Ἰἶκὸ. ὃ’ ὦ 
recitative; the jongleur carried ἃ. =. 
rebek, or violin with three strings,am o. 
Arabic instrument; when he wished =. 
to rest his voice, he played an air οὐ. 
-retournelle upon this; he went thus... 
about from: 
romances ha 


French Carlovingian Epic 


place to place, and the |. 


recitations of these jongleurs”. | 


το It appears that there had once been ὦ ae! ἢ : τὴ ἠοῖ 
rhapsodiec exhibitions at the festivals: 
of Dionysus, but they were discontinued = 


no existence among the — 
people except through the aid and 


τ te Ἶ ᾿ 
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actor. At what time this change took place, or whether the two 
different modes of enunciating the ancient epic may for a certain 


τὸ Variations — 


: ᾿ Οὐ reciting — 
᾿ς ὅπ ancient: 


period have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of ἄἀορίου- 
) , mining. Hesiod receives from the muses a branch 
of laurel, as a token of his ordination into their — 
service, which marks him for a rhapsode; while the 
τς ancient bard with his harp is still recognised in [88 
- Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient and popular at. 


in the mode 


the Panionic festivals in the island of Delos! Perhaps the _ 


improvements made in the harps, to which three strings, in | 
addition to the original four, were attached by Terpander (8.6. 
660), and the growing complication of instrumental music. 
generally, may have contributed to discredit the primitive 
accompaniment, and thus to promote the practice of recital: the 
story, that Terpander himself composed music not only for 
hexameter poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, seems - 


to indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing to find. : : ᾿ 
favour? By whatever steps the change from the bard to 6 
vhapsode took place, certain it is that before the time of Soldn, 


the latter was the recognised and exclusive organ of the old Epic; 


sometimes in short fragments before private companies, by single ς᾽ 


τ rhapsodes—sometimes several rhapsodes in continuous succession _ 
ata public festivah ὃς . Ro a 


the 


seven strings of the lyre, v.50. 


 (Klearchus ap. Athene. vii. Ὁ. 375)— 


_.. probably superseded by the dithyramb™ 
᾿ and the tragedy. : 


The etymology of ῥαψῳδός isa dis- 
puted point; 
ράβδος; most critics derive it from 


oo βάπτειν ἀοιδήν, which O, Miiller ex- 
plains “to denote the coupling to- 
gether of verses without any consider- 
able divisions or pauses,—the even,” 


τ unbroken, continuous flow of the epic 


Ἢ ΤΩΣ » poem,” as contrasted with: the strophic. 


| “or choric periods (ὦ, ¢.). ᾿ 


Shey 1 Homer, Hymn to Apollo, 170, The 
ποτὰ ον κέθαριες, ἀοιδή, ὀρχηθμός, are constantly. 

"put together in that hymn: evidently. 

the Instrumental accompaniment was 


essential to the hymns at the Ionic festi- 


“val. Compare also the Hymn to Hermés | 
480), where the function ascribed to 

the Muses can hardly be understood to. 

». dnelude non-musical recitation. The 
τ Aymn to Hermés is more recent than 

. Terpander, inasmuch as it mentions the. 


Velecker traces it to. 


*Terpander — seo Plutarch. ἄθ 
Musici, ¢, 3-—4; the facts respecting 9. 
him are collected in Plehn’s Lesbiaca,... 


pp. 140-160; but very little can be | 


authenticated. ο΄. 2 te Sa 
Stesander at the Pythian festivals = 
sang the Homeric battles, with a harp... ζΚζ ζ 


accompaniment of his own composition 


_(Athonas. xiv. p. B68) 0 0ὕ00Ὀὅ06ῳΧΧ0ῦὋϑῦὄῸπ΄΄ τ. 
The principal testimonies respecting | 
the rhapsodising of the Homeric poems = 
_at Athens chiefly at the Panathenaic. = 
festival, are Isokratés, Panegyric. Ὁ... 
74; Lycurgus contra Leocrat. Ὁ. 16l3 
Plato, Hipparch. p. 228 ; Diogen. Laért,...0 


* * 


Vit. Solon, 1.57. — 


tion by trained youth, and of prizes 


for the victor, at periodical religious 
solemnities : see Corp.Inseript.Bocckh, » 
A ΝΟ, 214 ὐθδϑ, ee Oe go 


Inscriptions attest that rhapsodising 
-continued in great esteem, down ta a 0 
late period of the historical age, both. 
at Chios and .'Teds, especially the 00 
former: it was the subject of competi- 


a come, XBL w ENE 5 THE HOMERIC POEMS ORIGINATE W WE RITTEN 4 ἐπι Υ τ ἐὰν 


Respecting: ‘the mode in which the Homeric poems were 


preserved, during the two centuries (or, as some think, longer — 


interval) between their original composition and the period | 
- shortly preceding Solén—and respecting their original composi- 


ἡ tion and subsequent changes—there are wide differ. Av ohat 


ences of opinion among “able critics, Were they time the 


in like manner, or is each of them an aggregation of 


_ preserved with, or without, being written? Was the oe 


᾿ : n to 
- Iliad originally composed as one poem, and the Odyssey be written. 


oe parts originally self-existent and unconnected? Was the ainthor- A 


ship of cack poem single-headed or many-headed ? x 
Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been generally _ 
| coupled together and discussed with reference to each other, by 
inquiries into the Homeric poems; though Mr. Payne Prolego- 

- Knight’s Prolegomena have the merit of keepin g them ee 

| distinet. Half a century ago, the acute and valuable raised new 


- Prolegomena of F. A. Wolf, turning to account the Vene- ie 


a ‘tian Scholia which had then heen recently published, the Ho. 


meric text— 


first opened philosophical discussion as to the history connected 
. of the Homeric text. A considerable part of that Unity of 


authorship 


dissertation (though by no means the whole) is em- wish poems 


ployed in vindicating the position, previously an- from the 


‘nounced by Bentley amongst others, that the separate besinning. 


ah constituent portions of the Iliad and ‘Odyssey had not been os 
cemented together into any compact body and unchangeable order 


᾿ ΒΤ the dave of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before: Christ. 


As a step towards that conclusion, Wolf maintained that ποὺ. x ᾿ aye 
ον avritten copies of either poem could be shown. to have existed oe 


‘ during 1 the earlier times to which their composition is referred— a oe pe 
τ and that without writing, neither the perfect symmetry ofsocom- ὃς 
te Plicated a work could Bok ‘been or iginally one ey any poet, ee es 


‘The absence of easy Gad convenient writing, such as must ὃ 
os indispensably supposed. for long manuscripts, among the οἶς 
Greeks, was thus one of the points in Wolf’s case against the 


ot primitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Nitzseh “ao 
other leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of theone with 


oe ms : the other : seems to have been accepted as he originally put it, and. 2 ae | ᾿ ᾿ | 
hoe it has been considered incumbent on αὶ those, who defended ‘the Sos 


| : ες questions 
ne sarily 
though 


The two 


ee _ the Homeric poems are nowise admissible. But much ᾿ 

τς i would undoubtedly be gained towards that view of | 
ο΄ gonnected, the question, if it could be shown that in order ἴο 
commonly controvert it we were driven to the necessity of 

ες discussed -. Ke ee aise | ie ΟΝ Mo ονο 

together. admitting long written poems in the ninth century 
eee og ὕϑίοιο the Christian wera. Few things, in my opinion, Ὁ 
~ writing, can be more improbable: and Mr. Payne Knight, | 

long alter opposed as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, admits 

age. 


this no less than Wolf himself’ The traces of writing 


in Greece, even in the seventh century before the Christian era, | 


are exceedingly trifling. We have no remaining inscription 


earlier than the 40th Olympiad, and the early inscriptions are 
rude and unskilfully executed: nor can we even assure ourselves 


whether Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, Kallinus, Tyrteus, — 


-Xanthus, and the other early and elegiae lyric poets, com- Ὁ 
mitted their compositions to writing, or at what time the practice | 


of doing so became familiar. The first positive ground, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of Homer, 
ες is in the famous ordinance of Soldn with regard to the rhapsodes. 


1 Knight, Prolegom. Hom.c. xxxvili, | 


SL.“ Haud tamen ullam Homericorum 
-carminum exemplar Pisistrati seculo 


 antiquius extitisse, aut sexcentesimo. 


Ὅς pe anno ante C.N, scriptum fuisse, 


ὡς facile credam : rara enim ev perdifficilis 
os @rat is temporibus scriptura ob penu- 
-o Yam materiae scribendo idonex, quum 
--- Jiteras. aut lapidibus .exarare, aut 
τον Ὁ tabulis. ligneis aut laminis metalli 
-alicujus inseulpere oporteret.. . . 
“oc Atque ideo memoriter retenta sunt, e 


hee et alia veterum poetarum carmina, 


oo eb per -urbes eb vicos et in. principum | 
ἐς vhrorum edibus, decantata a rhapsodis. . 
τ Neque mirandum est, ea per tot secula . 

gle Integra conservata, esse, quoniam—_ 


er eos tradita erant, qui ab omnibus 


το tatibus mercede satis ampld conducti, 


τος omnia sua studia in. iis ediscendis, 
τος retinendis, et rite recitandis, confere-_ 


ἈΠ Ὁ salen Prolegom. 
τ ΝΥΝ es ον 


recie et coloniarum regibus et civi- 


. Wonder, . 


The. evidences of early writing ἢ 


among the Greeks, and of written 


oems even anterior to Homer, may 9. 
e Seen collected in Kreuser(Vorfragen 
liber Homeros, p. 127-159, Frankfort, 9 
1828). His proots appear to me alto. 
gether inconclusive. Nitzsch main. ©. 

a the same opinion (Histor. — - 
Homeri, Fase. i. sect. xi. xvii. xvii. 0 
In my opinion, not more successfully: 0. 
nor does Franz (Epigraphicé Gree 9 
Introd, s. iv.) produce any mew argu. 9 
ments. - “απ σοι ον 

[ do not quite subscribe to τ. 

Knight's language, when he says that. 
there ig nothing wonderful in the long . 
preservation of the Homeric poems.) 
unwritten, It is enough to maintain 99. 
that the existence and practical use 6. 
of long manuscripts. by all the rhap- ἢ 
sodes, under the condition and cir τς 
cumstances of the 8th and 9th centuries... 
among the Greeks, would bea greater | 


tains 


on at the Pinathenssé> 


8 CHa. ‘XX “EORY OF PROFESSIONAL RECITERS, 


oh manuscripts had sisted we are unable ἐν: ‘say. 


‘Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been written | 
from the beginning rest their case, not upon positive proofs— 
nor yet upon the existing habits of society with. regard to poetry, ὁ 


ee for they admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey were not read, 


we sufficient nor trustworthy. 


᾿ but recited and heard—but upon the supposed necessity that. ee 


νυ for what length of time > previously | ee 


there must have been manuscripts,! to ensure the preservation οὗ. 


the poems,—the unassisted memory of reciters being neither 


But here we only escapea smaller 


: difficulty by running into a greater ; for the existence of trained ᾿ τ 


᾿ς bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, is far less astonishing 


τ than that of long manuscripts in an age essentially non-reading 


and non-writing, 
materials for the process are not obvious. 


and when even suitable instruments and 
Moreover, there is a 


, strong positive reason for believing that the bard was under no 


τς Taanuscript. 
would have been a disqualification for the profession, 
.. which we know that it was not: as well from the 

example of Demodokus in the Odyssey, as from that 


Bards or 
rhapsodes 
of adequate 
memory, 
less in- 
consistent 
with the 
conditions 


of the blind bard of Chios, in the Hymn to the Delian οἱ ον Ἢ 
Apollo, whom Thucydidés, as well as the general ᾿ 


| necessity of refreshing his memory by consulting a 
For if such had been the fact, blindness 


long MSS, 


tenor of Grecian legend, identifies with Homer himself? The 
author of that Hymn, be he who he may, could never Blind 
ae have described a blind man as attaining the utmost bards. | a eS 
perfection in his art, if he had been conscious that thememory 6 


of the bard was only maintained Bye constant reference to the - He eae Se 


τὸ τ manneeript ἴῃ his chest. ee 


i ᾿ 1 See this azganent τομαῖς put by 


nee sequined either front bards ‘or νει ἢ even for the lena Of ee 
these old epic poenis though doubtless great,” —was at a super oe 


arabant”. 


&4 Auudituris enim, non Jectaris, car- Ἷ ᾿ ᾿ Ἐπ ματι 


se who 


4 ᾿ Nitzsch, in the prefatory remarks at 
: oe Θ. beginning of his second volume — 
Odyssey . 


- Commentaries . on the 
-X.-Xxix.) He takes: great pains 
discard all idea © that the 


ΠΗ 


te ei poem: were. written in. order to. be 


Ἷ To the same purpose Franz 
(pigraphice Gree, Tutrod. | 
Sens ungee pOsHOn 


p. 32), 


mina — 
2 Odyss. vii. 65 


pe 


‘Hymn. ad A oll. re ees 
7: Pseudo-Herodot. ‘Vit. Homer δι: scan acts nas 
8; ‘Thucyd. iii, 104. tepute acs as 
Various. commentators on Homer pati dpa ne τ τ 
oder τις that under the misfortune of. ὁ ὁ 
Demodokus the poet in reality’ ὅδ... ae a 
scribed his own (Schol. ad ie 1, ay Dee δ 
, Maxim, a EXXViLi ἘΠ ον 


GRECIAN EPIC-—HOMERIC POHMS. = Parr, 


human, Taking the case with reference to the entire Tliad and ἢ 
Odyssey, we know that there were educated gentlemen at Athens _ 
who could repeat both poems by heart :* but in the professional _ 


= ee 


ον ΤΙ Xenoph. Sympos. iii. δ, Compare, 


_ respecting the laborious discipline of 


_ the Gallic Druids, and the number of 
εἰ unwritten verses which they retained 
in their memories, Cresar, B. G. vi. 14: 


νὰ Mela, iii, 2: also Wolf, Prolegg. s. 


. xxiv. and Herod. ii. 77, about the pro- 
~ digious memory of the Egyptian priests 

- at Heliopolis. . anes 
_ I transcribe, from the interesting 


 Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed to his 


Chants Populaires de la Gréce Mo- 
derne, Paris, 1824), a few particulars 
respecting the number, the mnemonic 


power, and the popularity of those 


itinerant singers or rhapsodes who 
frequent the festivals or paneghyris of 
modern Greece : it is curious to learn 
that this profession is habitually exer- 
cised by blind men (p. xc. sey.). 
“Tes aveugles exercent en Grice 
une profession qui les rend non seule- 
ment agréables, mais nécessaires; le 


caractére, limagination, et la condition . 


du peuple, étant ce qu’ils sont: c’est 
la profession de chanteurs ambulans 
.. + « Ds sont dans Vusage, tant 
sur le continent que dans 1685 1165, de la 
Gréce, Vapprendre par coeur le plus 
grand nombre qwils peuvent de chan- 
sons populaires de tout genre et de 
» toute époque. Quelques-uns finissent 
paren savoir une quantité prodigieuse, 
et tous en savent beaucoup. Avec ce 
τ -trésor dans leur mémoire, is sont tou- 


 Jours en marche, traversent la, Groce 
τσ tout sens: ils s’en vont de ville en 


ville, de village en village, chantant ἃ 
- Yauditoire qui se forme aussitét autour 


.» Veux, partout ot ils se montrent, celles 


τς deleurs chansons qu’ils jugent convenir 
τ le mieux, soit & la localite, soit ἃ la cir- 


o~- constance, et regoivent une petite ré-: 
tribution qui fait tout leur revenu. Is 
ont Tair de chercher de préférence, en 
"tout lieu, la partie la plus inculte de la 
ἀπε popwation, qui en est toujours la plus. 
aa ᾧ » plus avide dimpressions, 
.. et-la moins difficile dans le choix de. 
-.gelles qui leur sont offertes.. Les Tures 
εἰς Beulg ne les. écoutent pas, C’est aux 
.réunions nombreuses, aux fétes de vil.. 


τ curieuse,. la 


lage connnes sous le nom de Paneghyris, 


oo que ces chanteurs ambulans accourent | 
le plus volontiers. Ils chantent en 18 
ες s'aecompagnant. d’un instrument a. 
os gordes que l’on. touche avec un archet, | 
eb. qui est exactement Vancienne lyre 


sitar, a three-s | 'Or eee 
dausi has also his Skah-nama-Khans, 5... 
and the prophet Mahommed his Xoran-.. 
Khans, The memory of those singers). 
is truly astonishing. At every request | 


des τοῦθ, dont i] a conservé le πότ 

comme laforme, - Ὄτυς εκ το 
“Cette lyre, pour étre entiére, doit’. 

avoir cing cordes: mais souvent elle 


n’en a que deux ou trois, dont lessons, 6 
comme il est aisé de présumer, n’ont | 


rien de bien harmonienx. Les chan-. — 
teurs  aveugles vont ordinairement — 


isolés, eb chacun deux chante ἃ part - 
des autres: mais quelquefois aussi ils. Ὁ 


se réunissent par groupes de deux ow 
de trois, pour dire ensemble les mémes — 
chansons... . . Ces modernes 
rhapsodes doivent étre divisés en deux 
classes. Les uns (et ce sont, selon 
toute apparence, les plus nombreux) 
se bornent & la fonction de recueillir, 
dapprendre par ceur, et de mettreen ἢ. 
circulation, des pitces qu’ils n’ont point. 


composées. Les autres(etce sont ceux. 
qui formentYordre le plus distinguéde ὁ. 
leurs corps), ἃ cette fonction de ᾿ 
répétiteurs et de colporteurs de poésies 
@autrui, joignent celle de poétes, ef 
ajoutent ἃ Ja masse des chansons — 


apprises d’autres chants de leur facon — 


. »" a 


méme temps que les poe du peuple, - 
en cela parfaitement semblables aux ἡ 
rhapsodes anciens de Ja Grace.” . 


Ὁ pass to another country- 
8 


once the great rival of Greece "τὶ The ᾿ 


‘Kurroglian rhapsodes are called Kur) a 
roglou-Khans, from khounden, ‘to sing, |. : 
Their duty is to know by heart allthe 


mejilisses (meetings) οὗ Kurroglou, 


narrate them, or sing them with the 6. 

accompaniment of the favouriteinstrue . 

the changar OR Me ee 
ἐδ en 


ment of ΤΌΠΟΝ ΩΝ 
TINged SULT. 


they recite in one. breath for some 


hours, without stammering, beginning 
the tale at the passage or verse pointed. .... 
out by the hearers.” (Specimens of © 
the Popular Poetry of Persia, as found —. 
in the Aidventures and Improvisations: 0... 
of Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of.” 
~Sorthern’ Persia, by Alexander. 9.0. 
Chodsko:. London 1842. Introd... pe: 


day.” (bid. P8372) 


. Ces rhapsodes aveugles sont, ens 
les nouvellistes et les historiens, en 


Persia, ae 


“One of the songs of the Calmuck. 
national bards sometimes lastsa whole 


handed down. The great lines of each poem—the 
_ order of parts—the vein of Homeric feeling and the 
. general style of locution, and for the aioae part, the 
ie pues words—would be maintained: for the profes- | 


Εν rectabans: we are δ ἐσ imagine that the game person did go. 
‘through the whole: the recitation was essentially ἃ joint ‘ander: ᾿ 
taking, and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 


“onal. TR LANSMISSION ΤῊ praastits. : τ ek 


Ἢ ᾿μπδοῥείογα: among themselves which part of the poem should a 


devolve upon each particular individual. 
stances, and with such means of preparation beforehand, the _ 
quantity of verse which a rhapsode could deliver would be . 
measured, not so much by the exhaustion of his memory, as by 
“the: physical sufficiency of his voice, having reference to the. 
τ΄ sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical promunsiason required | from | 
him? . 
But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission of the 
᾿ text for a space of two centuries by simply oral means? : 
τς It may be replied that oral transmission would hand 
down the text as exactly as in point of fact it was 


Possibility 
of prac 
ing the 
poems by 
memory, ag 
accurately 
as in fact... 
they were 
preserved, 


sional training of the rhapsode, over and above the precision of 


his actual memory, would tend to Homerize his mind (if the 


εἷς expression may be permitted), and to restrain him within this . 


oe magic circle. 


text, we should expect that there vould be wide differences and Ὁ 
numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as the records 


contained in the Scholia, together with the passages cited in — 


‘Under such cireum- Ὁ 


On the other hand, in respect to the detailsof the = 


: ancient authors, but nob found in our: Homeric text, abundantly ᾿ ae oe 
ns testify? | ee 


Τωβ called the Digamma affords a proof that they Argument 


᾿ were recited for a considerable period before they 


from the 
Jost letter 


“Moreover the state of ihe Tind and Oayussy 3 in a Yespect to: thes eee 


ἘΝ ᾿ were committed ὦ to es insomuch that the oral: Sigua oe oe “Bhs 


ag Greece, vol. i. ΒΡ. 185—137 


τς Ditntzer, in the Epicor, 


ee a Thiers ‘are ‘ant erates of M ἐς 
eee Mitton “On. τὸ δὰ ‘ 
τς Lomerie: 


possibility that the 
coe poems might have been pre- 

served without ‘writing a eed of 
2 Villoison, : 


τε τὐϑαε νι tp pp. xxxiv. 


aaa ee “Wolf, Prolegomen. 
Greee. Fragm. 


. 27-~29, | 


Ῥ. 87. 


ete ives a considerable list of 
a the pac ο — cited by ancient | 


auithors, bub ‘Sab found either in the te eee 
Iliad or Odyssey. It is hardly tobe 
doubted, however, that many of these τ 
passages. belonged to.other epic poems 0 
whi ch passed under the mame of 00000) 
-Homer. Welcker (Der Epische Cyklus, 
p. 20-183) enforces this opinion very. ᾿ς 
justly, and it harmonises with his view. 609 Ὸ . 
of the name of Homer as co- extensive es eae 
with. ‘the whole Epic -- Εἴτα. ἐν 


3:--ῦ- 


—-GRECTAN ‘EPte, —HOME ἢ tie bow Ma. MART A | 


on pronunciation tndedwent during the interval. a ἀπ: Δὲ shakes 


_ At the time when these poems were composed, the Digamma was 


as an. effective consonant, and figured as such in the structure of the 


verse : at the time when they were committed to writing, it had 
τς eeased to be pronounced, and therefore never found a piace 4 inany 
ofthe manuscripts—insomuch that the Alexandrine critics, though | 


they knew of its existence in the much later poems of Alkaus 


᾿ς and Sapphé, never recognised it in Homer. The hiatus, and. the: 
various perplexities of metre, occasioned by the loss of the 
Digamma, were corrected by different crammiatical stratagems, 
- But the whole history of this lost letter is very curious, and is. 
rendered intelligible only by the supposition that the Iliad and 
Odyssey belonged for a wide space of time to the memory, the 
voice, and the ear exclusively. 7 
At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek poems, : 
When dia first began to be written, must be matter of conjec- 
theHomerie ture, though there is ground for assurance that it was 
Poe" before the time of Solén. If in the absence of evi. 
Written? dence we may venture upon naming any more deter- 
- minate period, the question at once suggests itself, what were the 
purposes which in that stage of society, a manuscript at its first. 
commencement must have been intended to answer? For whom 
was a written [iad necessary ? Not for the rhapsodes ; for with 
them it was not only planted in the memory, but also interwoven 
with the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with all those » 
οὐ flexions and intonations of voice, pauses, and other oral artifices, 
᾿ς which were required for emphatic delivery, and which the naked 
manuscript could never reproduce. Not for the general public—_ 
τ they were accustomed to receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and 


with its accompaniments of a solemn and crowded festival, The 
πὸ ἢ oaly persons for whom the written Iliad would be ἀντ τόν ὑπ 


οἱ ᾿ 7 : ‘Dialekt,. ‘sect, 14, p. 160 8eqq.). He 


‘The same tine of £ acgimont is jakén | 


12 See this ἼΠΣ ἘΕς ἘΣ ney a 
by Ὁ. Muller (History of the Literature 


: ‘tained 1 in Giese (Ueber den Aolischen 


ΒΕ ΥΥΎἬτ :Σ::::, 


Ὁ ‘tions-—whic 


το notices several other particulars in the - 
οὐ Homeric language—the plenitude and 
πο wariety of interchangeable grammatical 
ποτ forms—the numerous metrical licences, + 
get tight. by appropriate oral intons- 
indicate a language as 


Δ “yet nob constrained - by bgt Atty of 


7 a _ ‘written ena 


: οἵ Ancient Greece, ch. iv. 5. 5). 


Giese has shown also, in the same 3 
chapter, that all the manuscripts of 


‘Homer, mentioned i in the Scholia, were: 
written in the Tonic a! phabet, (with.H 
and Q as marks for t 

and πὸ. 5 


e long vowels, 
ecial mark for the rough’ 
breathing), in so far as the special cita- 


: ied out: of mee SEN us bo ver sade aes 


a " ΠΡ A, ele ver aan aan ae 


Gap. ΧΙ. ῈῸ ΟΟΜΜΕΝΟΒΜΕΝΤ OF WRITING. | 
pe aselect few; studious and curious men—a class of readers, 
capable of analysing the complicated emotions which they had 
experienced as hearers in the crowd, and who would on perusing 
the written words realise in their imaginations a sensible portion of 
: _ the impression communicated by the reciter.? a ᾿ 
τ Tneredible as the statement may seem in an age like the Ῥῖτδ-- 
_ sent, there is in all early societies, and there was in early Greece, 
a time when no such reading class existed. If we could discover 
at what time such a class first began to be formed, we should be 


able to make a guess at the time when the old Epic poems were. 


- first committed to writing. Now the period which may with the 

Me greatest probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the 
formation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is the © 

middle of the seventh century before the Christian era (3.0. 660 _ 


tg BO. 630),—the age of Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, 


_ Simonidés of Amorgus, ὅθ. I ground this supposition on the — 


a ee 


“change then operated in the character and tendencies 
of Grecian poetry and music,—the elegiac and iambic 
measures having been introduced as rivals to the 
primitive hexameter, and poetical compositions hav- 
_ ing been transferred from the epical past to the affairs 
of present and real life. Such a change was impor- 

tant at a time when poetry was the only known mode 


i : : 1 Nitzsch and Welcker argue, that 
. because the Homeric poems were heard. 
With great delight and. interest, there- 


τ 4 fore the first rudiments of the art of. 
writing, even while beset by a thousand 


‘mechanical difficulties, would be .em- 


ployed to record them. Icannotadopt 
_ this opinion, which a 
derive all its plausibility from our — 

τον present familiarity with reading and 
writing. The first step from the recited 
to the written poem is really one of 


ears to me-to 


‘great violence, as well.as useless for 


any want then actually felt. I much 


_,.More agree with Wolf when he says: 


“Din enim illoram hominum vita et. 
τ stnaplicitas nihil admodum habuit, 


“quod -scriptura, dignum videretur: in 


 aliis omnibus occupati agunt ili, que 


~ posteri scribunt, vel (ut de quibusdam 


oe τ populis accepimus) etiam monstratam. 
 operam hance spernunt tanquam inde- 


προς Gori oil: carmina autem quie pangunt, 


~ longo. usu sic-ore fundere et excipere 
 Consueverunt ut eantu et. recitations 


‘Reasons for — 
presuming — 

that they. — 
were first 
written 
about the 
middle of 
the seventh 


cum maxime vigentia deducere ad. 


mutas notas, ex illius wtatis sensu 
nihil alind esset, quam perimereea eb 
vitali viac spiritu privare”. (Prolegom. 


S. BV. p. 59). 


Some good remarks on this subject 6 
are to be found in William Humboldt's 
Introduction to his elaborate treatise  - 


Ueber die Kawi-Sprache, in reference to - 


the oral tales current among the ὁ. 
Basques. He too observes how great. © ~ 
and repulsive a proceeding it is, to — 


pass at first from verse sung or re- — 
cited, to verse written; implying that 
the words are conceived detached from — 


the Portrag, the accompanying music ὦ 
and the surrounding and sympathising — 
assembly. The Basque tales have no 
charm for the people themselves when’ 
putin Spanish words and read 
duction, sect. xx. p. 258~-259), a ea 
Unwritten prose tales, preserved in ὁ 

the memory and said to be repeated. 

nearly in the same words from age ἡ... ὦ Ὁ 
age, are mentioned by Mariner in the 0 0 


century Bc. τ 


(Ἰαῦτο- : 


᾿ 84 τς oo. ἀπ ; cas pte, —HontmRte poms : Parr 1 τοῦ 


Ὑ ΠΑ ΕΣ publication (to vane ee phrase. not altogether suitable yer a 


ἐ the nearest approaching to the sense). 


‘Tt argued a new way of © 
ie looking at the old epical treasures of the people, ag wellasa thirst — 
_ for new poetical effect; and the nen who stood forward in it may — 


aa well be considered as dasinour to study, and competent to criticise, — 
ΠῚ from their own individual point of view, the written words of the — 
Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus both noticed ὁ 


and eulogised the Thebaiis as the production of Homer. 


oe Condition 


. seems therefore ground for conjecturing, that (for the use of this. 


There : 


“newly-formed and important, but very narrow class) manuscripts 


of the Homeric poems and other old epics—the Thebais and the 
- Cypria as well as the Iliad and the Odyssey—began to be com- 
piled towards the middle of the seventh century B.c.:7 and the 


τς opening of Eeypt to Grecian commerce, which took place about — τ 


the same period, would furnish increased facilities for obtaining : 
the requisite papyrus to write upon, A reading class, when once 
formed, would doubtless slowly increase, and. the number of 


manuscripts along with it; so that before the time of Solén, fifty, | ae 
years afterwards, both odes and manuscripts, though still com- ς΄ 


paratively few, might have attained a certain recognised authority. — 


and formed a tribunal of. reference, against the carelessness of oo εὐ 


individual rhapsodes. 


We may, I think, consider the Iliad wd Odyssey to have been. oy 


cee “preserved without the. aid of writing for a period near upon two — ee 
Buti is it true, as Wolf imagined, and. ἃ8. 


centuries.* 4} 

τ δα q other able critics have imagined also, that the separate 

x ceva ine Portions of which these two poems are composed were 
reign of originally distinct epical ballads, each constituting a 
on theory of ‘separate whole and intended for separate recitation? =. 


Maes | 


As it true that they had not only no. common. ὁ aablian, pe hes 


wp ᾿ ‘Tonga 1 sands (ariner’s Account, vol. 


~ Lhe Druidical poems were kept im 
Nie ee written by design, after writing was in. 
established. use Bed other purposes : 
τ (Cesar, Be G. vi..18). 
oo. My, Bynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 
Sees cu & vol. ic ‘/p. 368—373) treats it as a matter. Ὁ 
"Of certainty. that  Archilochus and 
oo Aleman wrote: their poems. Lam ποῦ 
oo gwware of any évidence for announcing ᾿ 
this as positively known—except in-- 
τ pddeed a an Pesaran ὃς ee aed is. 


-dences mentioned, 


doubtless good aS an depunieusiets oo a 


hominem, but is not to be received as. - 
proof (Wolf, Ἐν τ p. 50). The evi- 
y 


‘to the point... ἂν 
Giese ( eber den ‘Holischen Dialekt, 


Ῥ. 172) places the first writing of the : "ἢ 
Separate rhapsodies composing - the. ee 


Iliad in the seventh century B.c. 


Mr. Clinton (p.. ne i i 
368) certainly cannot be regarded BB : 
‘Preying: anythin cee 


" 2'The songs of the Icelandic Skalds 6 6 
were preserved orally for a period =. 
1 longer than. ve Sect age Po Ἀν de 


| Yearsafter”” Ὁ 6 ὉΠ ΜΕ 
πο ΒΆΘΟΣ is the naked language in which 


GHAR, BEES τς 


| THE BALLAD THEORY OF WOLF. Ὁ 


but originally neither common purpose nor fixed order, and that : 
their first permanent arrangement and integration was delayed 
for three centuries, and accomplished at last only by the taste of 
Peisistratus conjoined with various lettered friends 61. . 


τς This hypothesis—to which the genius of Wolf firstgave celebrity, — 


| but which has been since enforced more in detail by others, espe-_ τὰ 
cially by William Miiller and Lachmann—appears tomenotonly 
~ unsupported by any sufficient testimony, but also opposed to. 


other testimony as well as to a strong force of internal probability 


The authorities quoted by Wolf are Josephus, Cicero, 


Authorities 


and Pausanias:? Josephus ‘mentions nothing about quoted in 


τς Peisistratus, but merely states (what we may accept as 


its favour. 


the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were originally un-. 
written, and preserved only in songs or recitations, from which 
they were at a subsequent period put into writing: hence many 


_ of the discrepancies in the text. 


On the other hand, Cicero and 


: “Pausanias go farther, and affirm that Peisistratus both collected, 


“Miller thinks very much longer,— 


τον before they were collected or embodied 


εἰ in written story by Snorro and Semund 
(flange, Untersuchungen itiber die 
-Gesch, der Nordischen Heldensage, 
Pp 98; also Introduct. p. xx.—xxviil.). 
He. confounds, however, often, the 


π ; preservation of the songs from old 
τς time—with the question whether they 
have or have not an historical basis. 


- And there were. doubtless many old 


bards and rhapsodes in ancient Greece, 


“of whom. the same might be. said 


which Saxo Grammaticns affirms of an 


Englishman named Lucas, that he was 
“diteris quidem tenuiter instructus, 


ged historiarum scientia: apprime ern- 


τ ditus”: (Dahblmann, Historische Fors- 
τ .ghungen, vol. ti. Ὅς 176). . : 


προς A Homer wrote a. sequel of songs 
. and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself 
πον forsmall earnings and good. cheer, at 
τοῦ festivals and other days of merriment ; 
othe Diad he made for the men, the 
_ Odysseis for the other sex, These. 

loose songs were not collected together - 


oo into the form of an epic poem until 500 


τς Wolf's main hypothesis had been pre- 


if viously. sat forth. by Bentley, in. his. 

_. “Remarks on alate Discourse of Free- talk 
ον thinking, by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,” 

published in 1713: the. passage re- 


τ΄ maigeq unaltered in the seventh 


edition of that treatise published in. 
1737. See Wolf's Prolegg. xxvii. Ὁ. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be seen 
more amply developed, partly in the 
work of Wolf'S pupil and admirer, 
William Miller, Homerische Vorsciule - 
(the second edition of which was — 


published at Leipsic, 1886, with ano 8 
excellent introduction and notes ὃν. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, adding greatlyto ς΄ 
the value of the original work by its. 0000. 
dispassionate review of the whole. 


controversy), partly in two valuable. . 


Dissertations of Lachmann, published ἢ ὩΣ 
in the Philological Transactions of the °° 
Berlin Academy for 1837 and 1841. 


2 Joseph. cont. Apion. i. 2; Cicero: 


de Orator. Ii. 343; Pansan.: vids 86, 8}. 0000 oe 
compare the Scholion on Plautus in 0 9 τ 
Ritschl, Die Alexandrin. Bibliothek, 9 

p. 4. Ailian (Υ, H. xiii. 14), who » 


tmentions both the introduction of the 


Homeric poems into Peloponnésus by. Ἁ ᾿ ee 
Lykurgus, and the compilation by ὁ τ  .... 


Peisistratus, can hardly be considered — 
as adding 
mony: still less Libanius and Suidas.. 


What we learn is, that some literary = ὁ ῦΘϑ ζ Γι. 
‘and critical men of the Alexandrine 9 > 

age (more or fewer, as the case may. 
be; but Wolf exaggerates when he © 


to the value of the testi- ᾿ οι, 


talks of an unanimous conviction) = Ἢ. 

spoke. of Peisistratus as having first = =. - 
put together the fractional parts ofthe = Ὁ .... 
᾿Αλλ and Odyssey inte entire poem®. ὁ τ 


Βα... "GRECIAN ἢ EPIC —Hommnic ‘POEMS. 


| "oad elt in the: existing ‘arden, the arpecdlies of the liad ᾿ 


= and Odyssey (implied as poeins originally entire and subsequently 
broken into pieces), which he found partly confused and partly 


τ in its own portion of the Grecian world. Ὧν 
the son of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the Ῥεθαδο- Ῥ] αύοηϊς 


᾿ isolated from each other—each part being then remembered only 7 


dialogue which bears his name, that he was the first to introduce 
le ito Attica, the poetry of Homer, and that he prescribed to the eee 
eee rhapsodes to recite the parts at the Panathenaic festival in 
ἼΗΙ regular sequence.} 7 


ὋΣ ᾿ against it. 


 Wolfand William Miller occasionally speak as if they admitted 
something like an Iliad and Odyssey as established aggregates 


Pant τ oe oe 


Respecting Hipparchus | 


prior to Peisistratus ; but for the most partthey represent himor 
his associates as having been the first to put together Homeric 


poems which were before distinct and self-existent compositions. 


And Lachmann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes 
to Peisistratus still more unequivocally this original integration = 
of parts in reference to the Diad—distributing the first twenty- ὃς 
two books of the poem into sixteen separate songs, and treating it 


as ridiculous to imagine that the fusion of these songs into an Ὁ 


~ order such as we now read, belongs to any date earlier than — 
Peisistratus? Pie 
Upon this theory we ‘may vemark, first, that it stands opposed 


to the testimony existing respecting the regulations of Solén ; > 2 
oe who, before the time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order = 


| ‘Objections 
‘Panathenaie festiv 8}: 


ἪΣ Plato, Hipparch. Ὁ. 228. ᾿ 


2“ Doch ich komme mir bald licher- (See Wolf, Prolegomen. p. cxli.—exlii,,.. 


of recitation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the ae 
"ἢ only. dineoting eases a 


than either Wolf or - William ‘Muller. " a | 


Oo seeb  xmxcviil, 
oe Berlin. Academ. 1841.) How far this 
admission — that for the _ = 
important portions of the Iliad there ἶ 
did exist an established - ‘order οἵ 
> -guccession prior to Peisistratus — is 
' intended to reach, I do not know: but. 
ΠΣ pe language of Lachinann goes farther 


sad “Yen vor, wenn ich noch immer die 
προ Méglichkeit gelten lasse, dass unsere 
ape “Hias: in dem gegenwirtigen Zusam- 
ae ‘menhange der bedeutenden Theile, und 
“0 nicht blos der wenigen bedeutendsten, 
πον Jemals vor der Arbeit des Pisistratus — 
fs ‘ge edacht. worden. sey.” . 
Betrachtungen tiber die Ilias, 


ernere 


p. 82; Abh 


(Lachmann, - 
andlungen. and τὶ 


ew most — 


Wal, 


and W. Midler, Homerische Vorschule, — 
Abschnitt vii. 
latter admits ὦ ae neither. Peisistratus 


‘nor the Diaskeuasts could have made. 
any considerable chan ges in the Tiad ag 
Odyssey, either in the way of 000} 
‘addition or of paiva aa thepoems. 5" 
as ageregates being too well- known’ 

omeric vein of invention too 0. 0. 
completely extinct, to. admit of BUCH 00Ὁ 


and 


novelties. - 


ΕἾ confess Ido not see how these ae ee 
Jast-mentioned | admissions can bere: 9...) 
-conciled with the main doctrine of 09... 
as. ΧῈ ie rere a 


in so far 


Ὄ rates 


p. 96, 98, 100, 10%) The . 


Guar. XX1 ὈΒΟΒΟΤΙΟΝΒ TO WOLE’S THEORY. 


should go through the rhapsodies seriatim and without omission or _ 
corruption, but also establishing a prompter or censorial authority 

to ensure obedience,!—which implies the existence (at the same 
τ time that it proclaims the occasional infringement) of an orderly : 
aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly complete. Next, | 


oes, 1 Diogen. Laért. 1. 57.—Ta δὲ Ὁμήρου 


οὐδὲ ὑποβολῆς γέγραφε (SdrAwv) ῥαψῳ- 
δεῖσθαι, οἷον ὅπου ὁ πρῶτος ἔληξεν, 
τ ἤκειθεν ἄρχεσθαι τὸν ἀρχόμενον, ὥς φησι 
Δεευχίδας ἐν Τοῖς Μεγαρικοῖς. : 
- Respecting. Hipparchus, son of 
Peisistratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells 
us (in the dialogue so called, Ὁ. 228)— 
καὶ τὰ Ὁμήρου ἔπη πρῶτος ἐκόμισεν εἰς 
πος τὴν, γῆν. ταυτηνὶ, καὶ ἠνάγκασε τοὺς 
- ῥαψῳδοὺς Ἰταναθηναίοις ἐξ ὑὕπολἡ- 
ipews ἐφεξῆς αὐτὰ διϊέναι, ὥσπερ νῦν 
εἰ ἔτει οἵδε ποιοῦσι. 


... hese words have provoked multi- 


plied criticisms from all the. learned 
men who have touched upon the theory 
of the Homeric poems—to determine 
what was the practice which Solon 


. found existing, and what was the 


change which he introduced. Our 
information is too scanty to pretend to 


ΠΝ certainty, but 1 think the explanation 


of Hermann the most satisfactory 
(“Quid δἰ ὑ ποβολή et ὑποβλήδην". 


= Opuscula, tom. v. p. 800, tom. vil. p. 


πολυ - NareBodeds is the technical term for 
ie the promigter ata theatrical represen- 
τς tation. ¢ 
τ Reip. p.. 818) 3 ὑποβολή an, 


lutarch. Precept. gerend. 
ὑποβάλλειν 


have corresponding meanings, of aid- 


keeping him in accordance with a 


certain standard, in possession of the 


τς prompter; see the words ἐξ ὑποβολῆς, 
£enophon, Cyroped. iil. 8, 87. 


- YwoBodH therefore has no necessary 


a τ connexion with a series of rhapsodes, 
but would apply just as much to one 


alone ; although it happens in this case 


to be brought to bear upon several in 
.Buccession.. Ὑπόληψις, again, means 
oo “the taking up in succession of‘ one 
 Yhapsode: by another”: though the 
|... ‘two words, therefore, have not the 
oo ss ame meaning, yet the proceeding 
~~ described in the two passages in refer- 
πος ττν ence both to Solén and 
appears to be in substance the same— 
hey tov ensure, by spn ere ΒΆΡΟΥΣ. 
ἀν ΤῈ ΤῊΝ & correct and or 
_ through the different parts of the 
Ege ors, POON e ene ie χθονὸς 
oo Phere is good reason to. conclude 


ipparchus 


1, Ὁ orderly recitation 
θ᾽ suecessive rhapsodes who went 


τ ing the memory of a speaker and 


legere; id qu 
eupiunt.” (Grysar, p. 7.) Ὁ 


from this passage that the rhapsodes : 


before Solén were guilty both of negli- ᾿ς 
gence and of omission in their recital, : 


of. Homer, but no reason to imagine ἊΣ 
either that they transposed the books, ". -. 
or that the legitimate order was not 


previously recognised. fate ee 
The appointment of a systematic | 
ὑποβολεύς or prompter plainly indicates 
the existence of complete manuscripts, 
The direction of Sol6n, that Homer 
should be rhapsodised. under the. 
security of a prompter with his manu- 
script, appears just the same as that of 
the orator Lykurgus in reference to — 
ischylus, Sophoklés, and. Euripidés 
(Pseudo-Plutarch. Vit, ΟΣ, Rhetor. 
Lycurgi Vit.)—eiojveyxe δὲ καὶ vopovs— 
ὡς χαλκᾶς εἰκόνας ἀναθεῖναι τῶν πονητῶν 
Αἰσχύλου, Σοφοκλέους, Εὐριπίδου, καὶ τὰς 
τραγῳδίας αὐτῶν ἐν κοινῷ γραψαμένους 
φυλάττειν, καὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως γραμματέα 
παρανα ιγνώσκειν τοῖς ὑποκρινομένοις " 


ov γὰρ ἐξὴν αὐτὰς we ὑποκρίνεσθαι: 


The word ἄλλως which occurs last but 
one is introduced by the conjecture of 
Grysar, who has cited and explained 


the above passage of the Pseudo- _ " 


Plutarch in a valuable dissertation—.. 
De Grecorum Tragedid cee Suit circa 
tempora Demosthenis (Cologne, 1880). — 


All the critics admit the text as it now ἢ Ce 


stands to be unintelligible, and various 
corrections have been proposed 
which that of Grysar seems ὃ 


βολῆς το. 
“Quam 


legem supra indicatam eo tulit consilio, ᾿ 


ut recitationes histrionum cum publico. | π΄ 


illo exemplo omnino congruasredderet. ἡ 


‘Quod ub assequeretur, constituit, ub ς΄ 
im. scend recitarentur, 9 
‘scriba publicus simul exemplum civi- ς΄ 
tatis. inspiceret, :juxta sive in theatro ὁ 

‘sive in postscenio sedens.. Hacenim © ΣΝ 
Verbi παραναγινώσκειν est significatio,  -.. 00 ζ 0... 
‘posita precipue in preepositione wapd, . 00... Ὁ 
ut idem sit, quod cere ‘sive “Juste: τς 
; od faciunt li, gud lecta ab τ 0ῸΌῦὃ 
-altero. vel. recitata cum suis conferre . 


dum fabul 


BIMONS || Ὁ 
he best. . 
From his Dissertation I transcribe the = . -... 
following passage, which illustrates 99 Ὁ 
the rhapsodising of Homer ἐξ tmo- τ 


histriones fabulis interpo- ὦ ἢ : ᾿ : ᾿ 4 ee 
‘landis . agre abstinerent, Dyeurgus . 9. : 


0 FORMS, } Parr ae 


‘the ieary. aires | to Peisistratus a. ὩΣ ΠῚ not aly materially aS ᾿ 


- different from what is indicated by Cicero and Pausanias—who 


represent him, not as having put together atoms originally distinct, Ὁ : 


_ but as the renovator of an ancient order subsequently lost—but Ὁ 

Jak 850 a in. itself unintelligible | and inconsistent with Grecian habit 
cee and. feeling. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the — 
licence, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual — 


os oa rhapsodes, and. to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the most 


2 correct recital of a great and venerable poem, according to the : 
~ standard received among the best judges in Greece—this is a 


: task both suitable to his position, and requiring nothing more 
oe than an improved recension, tog gether with exact ad’aerence to 
it on the part of the rhapsodes. But what motive had he to string © 


: ᾿ together several poems, previously known only as separate, into 
one new whole? What feeling could he gratify by introducing 


Π the extensive changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, — 
for the purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the rhap- 


godes are assumed to have been accustomed to recite, andthe > 


people to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus was not a poet, © 


seeking to interest the public mind, by new creations and com- 
 binations, but a ruler desirous to impart solemnity to a great = 
εὐ yeligious festival in his native city. Now such a purpose would 
be answered by selecting, amidst the divergencies of rhapsodes i in 1} 


"different parts of Greece, that order of text ‘which intelligent men _ ase 


could approve as a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; but it εἴ 


ean would be defeated if he attempted large innovations of hisown, = 
_. and brought out for the first time a new “Tliad by blending together, 6 
altering, ‘and transposing many old and well-known songs A 
Le eS novelty” so bold would have been more likely to offend than to. π΄ 
please both the critics and the multitude. And ifitwereeven 
Sage enforced, by authority, at Athens, no probable reason can be given Ὁ 
_. why all the other towns and all the thapsodes throughout Greece. 5 
should abnegate their previous habits in favour of it, since Athens 


a at that time enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired — ᾿ 


during the following century. On the whole, it will appear that 6 
a ᾿ the: character and ‘position : of Peisistratus himself g 80. far to negative : ie : : τ 
πὶ ἢ: the function which Wolf. and Lachmann ‘put upon. hime. | His οι ὑπο 


ee gate, the x main, \Tineamenis of which were familiar to the σοῦ τ τις 


Pa 


"public, although many of the rhapsodes in their practicemayhave 6 


deviated from it both by omission and interpolation. In correct- — 
ing the Athenian recitations conformably with such understood — 

general-type, he might hope both to procure respect for Athens | 
and to constitute a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this step 


τ of “collecting the torn body of sacred Homer” is something 


" τ΄ generically different from the composition of a new Iliad out οὗ. ᾿ 
- pre-existing songs: the former 


ing, as the latter is violent and gratuitous. 


is as easy, suitable, and promis-  _ 


‘To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the first architect Ὁ 


of thé Iliad and Odyssey, it ought at least tobe shown other long 

that no other long continuous poems existed during epic poems 
| ΜΝ : oa DESI 

τς the earlier centuries. But the contrary of this iS Thad and 

' known to be the fact. The Aithiopis of Arktinus, Odyssey. . 
which contained 9100 verses, dates from a period more than two 
centuries earlier than Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic 


i epics, some among them of considerable length, appear during — 


the century succeeding Arktinus; and it is important to notice 


| ~ that three or four at least of these poems passed currently under 
the name of Homer? There is no greater intrinsic difficulty in 


εἰ supposing long epics to have begun with the Iliad and Odyssey 


fe the 2 Ty 


 andrin. Bibliothek. p, 67-70). 
ooo thinks that before Solén, they were 
τος always recited in parts, and without 


πος ἀπ᾽ the Tliad or Odyssey were 
oo ever recited with all the parts entire, 
cab any time anterior to Solén, is ἃ 


“point which Ritschl denies (Die κι} 
Te 


xed order among the parts. Nor 


ΕἸΣ 
ge did Solén_determine (as he thinks) the 
order of the parts: he only checked a 


~Heence of the rhapsodes as to the reci- 


εὐ tation of the separate books; it was 
oo Peisistratus, who, with Ὁ 

πὰς Onomakritus and others, first. settled 

oo the order of the parts and bound each 


he hel 


oem into a whole, with some correc- 


ΠῚ 


he admits that the parts were origin- 


oo ally-composed by the same poet, and 
adapted to form a whole amongst each 
λους Other: but the primitive entireness (he 
asserts) was only maintained as a sort 

> -of traditional belief, never realised in. 

τς recitation, and never reduced to an 
obvious, unequivocal, and permanent 
fact—until the time of Peisistratus, 


Phere is no sufficient ground, I 
_ think, for denying ali eneire recitation 


of 
ions and interpolations. Nevertheless. 


the Round Table, | 
that the German Percevai‘has nearly 
25,000 verses (more than half as long 9  . 
rien as the Tliad); the Perceval of 90 ᾳ (0:.0Ὸ0 , 
the German Jristan of Godfrey of = ὁ ὁ 
Strasburg has more than 23,0003; 9 0000.0 Ο-.. 
Sometimes the poem is begmm by Ἐς 


previous to Soldn, and we only inter-. 


pose ἃ. new difficulty, both grave and _ ὙΠ a 


gratuitous, by doing so. 
*The Aithiopis of 


to it only four books. The [lias Minor)” 


had jour books, the Cyprian verses — i ge τς 
eleven, though we do not know the — 


number of lines in either. 


Nitzsch states it asa certainmatter ς΄ ο΄ ... 
of fact, that Arktinus recited his owm = ... ...ὅ 
poem alone, though it was too long to τ Ὁ τ 
admit of his doing so withoutinterrup- | 


tion. (See his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. — 


of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) Thereisno ὁ 6 
evidence for this assertion, and i6 ς΄ 
BEDS bos highly improbable. 00 
τον {mn reference to the Romances ofthe .. 
Middle Ages, belonging tothe Cycleof = ..:ὄ 
. Fauriel tellsus 


iristian of Troyes probably more3. 


: Arktinus com. Pe ae 
tained 9100 verses, as we leam from ὃ 
the Tabula Iliaca: yet Proklus assigns 


᾿ ἀπασιαι, BPI0.—HOMERIC POEMS. ed | "Pant τ. 


ὦ think sith the ΠΝ ; “the ascendency of the name cof Homer, 


: and the subordinate position of Arktinus, in the history of early . ᾿ 


ἢ Grecian poetry, tend to prove the former in ae to the 
ΝΞ ΩΝ 


τ Catalogues in 


_ Moreover, we find. particular βου of the. Iliad, hice 


the Iliad— evidence, as belonging to a large whole, and not as 
ee peer ad separate integers. We can hardly conceive the Cata- 
— Bjong logue in the second book except as a fractional — 
τος itsearly composition, and with reference to a series of approach- | 
: authority, 


ing exploits; for taken apart by itself, such a barren. 

~ enumeration ofnamescould havestimulated neither the fancy of the 
οἰ poetnor the attention of the listeners. But the Homeric Catalogue i 
- had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in the time of Soldén, 


a insomuch that he interpolated a line into it, or was accused: of — ᾿ 


doing so, for the purpose of gaining a disputed point against the | 


expressly pronounce themselves, by their own internal - Ἢ 


Megarians, who on their side set forth another version. Nosuch ~~ 


established reverence could. have been felt for this document, — 
unless there had existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the 
habit of regarding and listening to the Iliad as a continuous 
poem. And when the philosopher Xenophanés, contemporary — 
with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, and 


denounced him as an. unworthy deseriber of the gods, he must ᾿ 


Ὁ have connected this great mental sway, not with a number of | ᾿ 


| unconnected rhapsodies, but with an aggregate Iliad and Odyssey ; 


ae probably with other poems also, ascribed to the same author, such 


as the Cypria, Epigoni, and. Thebais. "ἢ 
We find, it is true, references in various authors to portions of 3 


os : ᾿ the Iliad each by its own separate name, such as the Teichomachy, — ᾿ 


A ~ the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of Diomedés or of Agamemnén, © 


>. the Doloneia or Night-expedition (of Dolén as well as of Odysseus τ 
: ᾿ ᾿ and. Diomedés), ὅσο, δᾶ. hence it has been concluded that these rf ΠΕΣ : 
portions originally existed as separate poems, before they were 
a μὲ cemented together: into an ‘Tliad. 


But such references prove See 


eee (Fauriel 
oo Revue 
sata 695697, ν).. 
oo TRG ancient unwritten poems of the — 
es “‘Tevlandie Skalds are as much lyric as 
ee epi Σ "ε νας of deem Slops nok Ὁ exe 


one anthor and continued by another: & 
_ Chevalerie, » 
es” ‘Deux ‘Mondes, t. iil. De 


“Romans: de 


“ead 800. ines, and they. are for the ΠΟΥ 
most part much shorter (Untersuch- ὃς 
ungen tiber die Geschichte der Nordi- Ὁ 
" sue ‘Heldensage, aus P. A. Miller's. 
Sagabibliothek, von G. Lange, Erackt, aN ae ee 
18 Introduct. Sey α Soe 


Ὁ eli. a 
"1 I Plt elle 30 Jon, 10, 


OO late I LT gle” GES TT 


ee cn. χκτὶ τ, “AGGREGATE. TIAD AND ‘ODYSSEY. eae 91 οὐ τὺ τως 


. nothing to the ee for until the Tliad 9 was s divided by (eee : 
and his colleagues into a given number of books or rhapsodies, _ 


designated by: the series of letters in the alphabet, there was no _ is 

method of calling attention to any particular portion ofthe poem 

a ‘except by special indication of its subject-matter.1 Authors = =~ 
subsequent to Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who 


- unquestionably conceived the Iliad as a ποθ cite the separate: Ἴ 


ae fractions of it by designations of this sort. ) a 
τ The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis respecting a 
i the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points which are by no 


‘means necessarily connected, though that hypothesis, as set forth _ 


aoe > tags we gems τονον ον ος ἀττοέρθξν, Bus. 


ΠΥ Wolf himself, by W. Miiller, and by Lachmann, presentsthe 


two in conjunction. - First, was the Iliad originally projected and 
composed by one author and as one poem, or were the different. 
~~ parts composed separately and by unconnected authors, and sub- 
ο΄ sequently strung together into an aggregate ? Secondly, assuming — 
that the. internal avidences of the poem negative the former be 
supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was the construction οὗ. 


the whole poem deferred, and did the parts exist only in their — ᾿ 


separate state, until a period so late as the reign of Peisistratus ἢ 


It is obvious that these two questions are essentially separate, and me 


that a man may believe the Iliad to have been put together out - τ 
ook pre-existing songs, without recognising the age of Pelestatas οι 


τ 2 as the period of its first compilation. ° No ow whatever 
may be the steps through which the poem passed to its Tiadand 


Odyssey” 


ultimate integrity, there is sufficient reason for believ- were enti: 1.00 


ae ing that they had been accomplished long before that poerionie: | 


oo period : the friends of Peisistratus. found an Tliad ' wheter τς ae : - ᾿ 


Me .. whether 
already existing, and already ancient in their time, they were 
originally 


oo even granting that the poem had not been originally - composed — 


oe: born in ἃ state of unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine 88 entire Ὁ τ τον τς 
ΟἹ - critics, whose remarks are ‘preserved in the Scholia, ve 


or not, 


do not even. notice the Peisistratic recension among the thany ce 


ἘΠ ᾿᾿ποὐπηβετρία which they had before them : and Mr. Payne Knight ee 
Ἄ; Or it was in their eyes of no great authority? wich could never τ 


4 The Homeric, Scholiast refers to τ 2 Knight, Piola om omer. <a ere es 
6} 


᾿ Quinine Calaber ἐν τῇ ᾿Αμαζονομαχίᾳ, XxxVi.xxxvil. Tha 


| be which was only one portion of ai long ἃ corrected MS. οὐ the IHad tobe pres = 
i pees one 8 Mind. il a τ pe there seeus: S  pood. egeon, μα, Sgn eee 


isistratuscaused ue Bes ae 


ae OB es ; "GRECIAN NE 10,—-HOMRIC POEMS. “Pant ᾿ 


ΠΩ have been the ¢ case vif it had | been the prime ε originator of Homeric πν 
Ἐν unity. ‘ | 
προ The ‘Tine of argument, τ “which the ἘΠῚ ΠῚ of Wolfs - 
aoe hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, consists in 
exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, &., between the 
_ separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these incoherencies, 
standing mementos of an antecedent state of separation, the . 
or component poems were made to coalesce so intimately ὁ astoappear 
as if they had been one from the beginning, we can better under- — 
stand the complete success of the proceeding and the universal — 
prevalence of the illusion, by supposing such coalescence to have 
taken place at a very early period, during the productive days of | 
τος epical genius, and before the growth of reading and criticism. 
~ he longer the aggregation of the separate poems was deferred, 
the harder it would be to obliterate in men’s minds the previous 
state of separation, and to make them accept the new aggregate 
as an original unity. 
| comparatively little difficulty in thus piecing together distinct — 


τος poraries and predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate 
το ‘Tliad, but was accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen 


Bas : : Peisistratus could have effaced the established habit, and planted ἀν 
ee itself 1 in the general convictions of Greece as that ee 


The bards or thapsodes might have found” ae, 2 


songs, during the ninth or eighth century before Christ; but if ΩΝ 
_ we suppose the process to be deferred until: the latter half ofthe | 
sixth century—if we imagine that Solén, with all his contem- 


ae distinct epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect. the - as 
Tad, each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of itsown—no 6 
compilation then for the first. time made by the friends of 


so edited: by Ritschl (see Die Alexandrin- 


a τ ployed on the task. Ritschl fancies 


coo Sinéps, 

ae Sirens ed from this Vulgate: he thinks 
faa that it formed the original from 
ee Fheace those other MSS. were first 


Scholia at κοιναί, 


πε s Abatters; ca the Scholion on Plantus. 


το τ Gsehe Bibliothek, Ὁ. 4) specifies the four 
oo persons: (Onomakritus “was one) em- . 


τὸ . that it served as a sort of Vulgate for. 
. the text of the Alexandrine critics, who. 


εἰ interpolation of. Onomakritus ; 
~ named spesially other MSS. (of Chios, ~ 


drawn, which are ealled in the Homeric _ 
κοινότεραι. (p. ὅ9-- 7 


= 60, 
Natta snpporee the Poisistratio. 


ΜΒ. to have been either aca or τ onto Ἶ ἐδ εὐ ΔῊ 
away when Xerxes took Athens: (Der aes 


Kpische Cyklus, Ὁ. 382—388). 
tary on Odyss. ‘xi. 604, the alleged 


Parti. 5. vil. Ὁ, 252-255. 


τς The main facts: respecting the ἜΠΟΣ 1 
-Peisistratic recension arecollected and ers 
‘discussed by Grifenhan, Geschichte 
der Philologie, sect. 54—64, vol. ip. 
.9868---811. eee. 
Mig? pevous mere conjoohire aie poet, aN 


nfortunately . we cannot pe 


Compare Nitzsch, Histor. | Homer. | Sk ᾿ | 
Fase. i. p. 165—167; also his commen- ὁ . 


- ‘Ulvici, Geschichte. der Hellen. Poes.. es 
assalia, &e.) only when they Ὶ 


“ome ἀκα, | AGGREGATE ILTAD AND ODYSSEY. 
a ‘Homerié scotualicn | 
and individualised down to the time of Peisistratus, they would Ὁ 
~ in all probability have continued so ever afterwards; nor could 

the extensive changes and transpositions which (according to 
Lachmann’s ΤῸΝ were required to melt them down into our | 
present Iliad, have obtained at that late period universal accept- ὦ 
~~ anee. Assuming it to be true that such changes and transpositions | 


did really take place, they must at least be referred to a period os 
ee _ greatly earlier than Peisistratus or Solin. Ὁ 


i Odyssey which savours of modernism, applying that 


i to our view “the alterations, brought ‘about by two 


The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms what i is here 


| ines There is nothing either in the Iliad or 
inthe | 
Homeric 
poems of 
ideas or 
ae 
elonging 
to the age 
of Peisis- _ 
tratus, 


term to the age of Peisistratus ; nothing which brings 


centuries, in the Greek language, the coined money, 
_the habits of writing and reading, the despotisms and. 
republican governments, the close military array, the 


Had the sixteen pieces remained disunited = 


Notraces ο. 


improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic convocations, 


the mutual frequentation of religious festivals, the Oriental and 
Egyptian veins of religion, &., familiar to the latter epoch. 


These alterations Onomakritus and the other literary friends ot 


~ Peisistratus could hardly have failed to notice even without 


᾿ design, had they then for the first time undertaken the task of 


"ie than Peisistratus. — 


piecing together many self-existent epics into one large aggregate? 6 
oe | Everything i in the two great Homeric poems, both { in substance ἀρ ὍΣΗ, os : 
“and in language, belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier 11 
ae Indeed even the interpolations (or those 
passages) which on the best grounds are pronounced to be such ye ey 
. betray no trace οὗ. the gin century. before Christ, and may = 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus—in some |. a 
: ie eens even by Arktinus and Hesiod—as genuine Homeric matter. ae aah ans 


ye “golowting and. the antiqu 
ene ing. which pervade the Homeric poems, 
ic Tine by which they. 
- stand: distinguished from. the other. 
tiie. “Immo congraunt in 
fis omnia, ferme in idem. ingenium, in 
“-gosdem - mores, in eandem | formam 
“gentiendi et loquendi”. (Prolegom. p. 
raved colxy. 3 aoe compare p. CXExv1il,) | 


Greek 


τὰ Wolf aligwa both ne uniformity of 
uity of colour- 


the. stron; 


‘poets 7 


oe hinks indeed that this harmony 
aoe van ΤΩΣ ΤΙΣ the ann and « care ot 


Actancbie ce mirificum illum concen- eo 
‘tum revocatum Aristarcho imprimis = 
debemus”). This isa very exaggerated. 
estimate of ‘the interference of Arise 90°... 
tarchus: but at any. rate the concentus. τ΄ ο΄. 
itself. was ancient and original, and Ὁ 
-Aristarchus only » restored it ee 
had been spoiled by. intervening acci- ς΄ - 
dents; at Ιθαϑῦ, if we are to construe ἢ. 
‘revocatum ‘strictly, which perhaps | Br 1 
hardly- ‘consistent ὙΠ ἀρὰν ΤΩΒΙΝ τ bia 
mk Poe ce ee eer 


when: it. Ae 


“ORRGIAN wPto. 


-nowentc FORME. 


Pant t 


Sy Aa fou as. athe. ‘evidences on ths. case, | as ball inter ai. as τ} a 
enable us to judge, we seem warranted in believing that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited substantially as they now stand (always | 


" allowing for partial divergences of text and interpolations) in 


wl oo YS Bo. oun first trustworthy mark of Grecian time. 
ras ancient date—let it be added—as it is the best authenticated fact, 
so it-is also the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, τ 
considered in reference to Grecian history. For they thus afford 
us an ‘insight into the ante-historical character of the Greeks—__ 
enabling us to trace the subsequent forward march of the nation, 
and to seize instructive contrasts between their former and their 
a later condition. 


And this | ; 


_ Rejecting, therefore, the idee of compilation by Peisiatiatis 


Homeric 
 poems— 

1. Whether 

by one 

author, 
or several? 
2. Whether 
of one 
date and 
scheme? 


and referring the present state of the Iliad and — 
Odyssey to a period more than two centuries earlier, 
the question still remains, by what process, or through 
whose agency, they reached that state? Is each poem 
the work of one author, or of several? If the latter, 
do all the parts belong to the same age? Whatground = 
is there for believing that any or all of these parts 


existed before as separate poems, and have been accommodated — 
to the place in which they now appear by more or less systematic — 


ὃ: ᾿ alteration ? 


~The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a ‘century ᾿ 


ὅπη τ 1 See Wolf, Prolegg. ὁ. xii. p. xliti, 
: ἊΝ ondum enim prorsus ejecta et ex- 


plosa est eorum ratio, qui Homerum et. 


allimachum et Virgilium et Nonmnum 


ΟΝ at Miltonum. eodem ἢ animo legunt, nec 
oe dre uniuscujusque stas ferat, expen. 


erelegendo et computarelaborant, "S&C, 


A similar and earlier attempt to. 


Ἵ constrne. the Homeric poems with re- 
ference to thelr age, is to be seen in 


- the’ treatise called 2 Vero Omero of 
aye vico, Bieler ured with a good deal of ori- 


τι rene ed ey Nol. Υ, 
pares ar : 


oe “ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to the necessity 
of considering the Iliad and Odyssey with reference to the age ee 
and society in which they arose, and to the material differencesin ὁ 
this respect between Homer and more recent epic poets.) _ Since 08 
᾿ oe that time an elaborate. study has been bestowed. ‘upon the early oo 


An interesting and. tustractive τθ. “ 
view of the course of Homeric: criticism. 
during the last fifty years, Sone bord: 

‘some new details on the gradual de- bee 
τ velopment of the theories both of Wolfe oe 
and of Lachmann, will be found ina... 
recent Dissertation published at Ἐᾶ- 0 
-nigsberg—“ Die Homerische Kritik von 
Wolf bis Grot ”—by Dr. Ludwig Fried-. 


lander, Berlin, 1853... Dr. Friedlander 


approves several of the opinions which... 96 
nee -Thave ventured to advance respecting ς΄ 
fe gpg ginal thoug’ nt but not strong in erudi. - 

os ton (Opere di 


the probable structure of the ΤΊ, and 


ες Bopteins them by new reasons of Dis. ey 
“Own. : 


τ ᾿ cue. RXt oo Questions RAISED BY wour, | 


᾿ : raaniféstations of poate Gascrposie): among on ΤΕ ΤΗΝ : ει : a 
the German critics especially, among whom. this description of 


᾿ς literature has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only 
appropriate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such poetry, con- 
_ sisting for the most part of short artless effusions, with litile of 


© - deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been assumed by many — 
erties as a fit standard to apply for measuring the eens of εν 


hearers, not of ree or writers : 


unbounded admiration which was felt for Homer, not 
merely as a poet of detail, but as constructor of a long 
epic, at the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, 
the tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme, 
and attention was fixed entirely upon the defects in 


In place of the 


Question ὁ 
raised by — 
Wolf— on 
Sagenpoesie — 
ΞᾺ ὋΝ τ 
ardapplie 
to the Ῥ 
Homeric 
poems. 


the arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. Whatever was to be 
found in them of symmetry or pervading system was pronounced 
to be decidedly post-Homeric, Under such preconceived anticipa- 
tions Homer seems to have been generally studied in Germany 


during the generation succeeding Wolf, the negative ates 


portion of whose theory was usually admitted, though 
a8 to. the positive substitute—what explanation was to 
‘be given of the history and present constitution of 
the Homeric poems—there was by no means the like 


unity— 
generally 
rejected by 
German 
critics in 
the last 


- agreement. 
- contrary tendency has manifested itself; the Wolfian 
theory has been re-examined and shaken by Nitzsch, eee 

who, as well as O. Miiller, Welcker, and other ΠΕ ον have | 


Pea “and j is probably destined to remain go. aE , 
τες a a | of ἐπ ΕΣ are 80 o limited, that no man. can : prodee anguinents ee wey 


Se edie, in the little 


During the last ten years, however, a Seneration — 


partially 
- revived, 


—nowagain 


_ revived the idea of original Homeric unity, under certain — 


modifications. The change i in Goethe’s opinion, coincident with =” 


this new direction, i is recorded in one of his latest works. On the he EME 
_ other hand, the original opinion of Wolf has also been reproduced — 
ce within the last five years, and fortified with several new obsarva: | 
on mons on. the text, of the Iliad, by Lachmann. os a 
The point is thus still under controversy among able icholaty, : : ee 


a an the 46th sonlane of his collected: die Ryklischen Dichter 
4 treatise ‘‘ Homer, en ᾿ ‘Vie ye 
noch einmat” τ com npar eG. ane Ueber: : 


For in truth our means) 


. HPL 3 —oseente POEMS, 


~ quffictently τι; te: ‘contend against opposing ‘priconseptione ce : 
and it creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when we read the 


os expressions of equal and absolute. persuasion with which the two. 


᾿ opposite conclusions have both been advanced.!. We have nothing Se 
ae to pteaate us the history of these poems except the poems them- δ 


πὶ opinion. 


~ geanty _-Selves.. Not only do we possess no collateral informa- 


i: eviderce— tion respecting them or their authors, but we have no | a 
“forming ony one to describe to us the people or the age inwhich = 
_ conclusive” they originated: our knowledge respecting contem-_ 


the Homeric compositions themselves. 


them the public favour, nor have we anything better than con-. 

_ jecture to determine either the circumstances under which they 
were brought before the hearers, or the conditions which a bard 

of that day was required to satisfy. On all these points, more- 


porary Homeric society is collected exclusively from : 
fl Weareignorant whether 
any other, or what other, poems preceded them or divided with — 


over, the age of Thucydidés? and Plato seems to have been no 


i*Non esse totam MTliadem aut 
Odysseam unius poete opus, ita extra 
dubitationem positum puto, ut qui 
-gecus ‘sentiat, eum non. satis lecti- 
tasse ila carmina contendam.” (Godf. 


-.o» Hermann, Prefat. ad Odysseam, Lips. 
τς 1825, Ὁ. iv.) See the language of the 


“same-eminent critic. in his kpentioe 
“Ueber Homer und Sappho,” Opus- 


ae τ cula, vol. ve-p. 74. 


Lachmann, after having dissected 
the 2200 lines in the Iliad, between 
“ἢ the beginning of the eleventh book and 


τ Yine. 690 of the fifteenth, into four songs 
εἶν «in the highest degree different in 
“their spirit” 


3 (“ihrem Geiste nach 
-héchst verschiedene Lieder”), tell us 


: ἫΝ that whosoever thinks this difference 
of spirit. inconsiderable,— 
«does not feelit at once when 


whosoever 
i ointed 
~~ out,—whesoever can believe that the 
parts: as they stand now belong to one 


a artistically constructed Epos,—* will 


do well not to trouble himself any more 


either with my criticisms or with epic 
poetry, because he is 
oo @nderstand. anything about 10" (“* weil 
> er gn schwach ist etwas darin zu ver- 
~ stehen”) 


“Fernere © 


shown (or tried to show) that the com- 


᾿ oan of Homer satisfies ων 


car be 


too weak ὑό 


in the main, all the exigencies Ot ae ee 
artistic epic—adds, that this willmake . 
itself at once evident to all those who. ὁ 


have any sense of artistical symmetry ; 


but that for those to whom that sense oe 


is wanting, no conclusive demonstration. 
given. 
however, that. they are not to deny the 


existence of that which their short-- 

sighted vision cannot distinguish, for . .. 

everything cannot be made clear to pes 

children, Ma the mature man sees Ὁ 

rong "at a glance Se Geschichte. 
δ 


des Griechischen Epos, Part i. ch. vii. 


‘p, 260-261), Read also Payne Knight, | 


pe 6. ΠΥ τε about the insanity of. 
the Wo 


the ‘‘ homunculus 6. trivio” ae 


I have the misfortune to dissent 
from both Lachmann and. Vania § ΟΝ ΠΥ ΤΥ 
9. eee, 


tt appears to me a mistake to βὰ 
0 


Tliad and Odyssey on the same footing, 


as Ulrici does, and as is too frequent! y nee 
done by others. ὁ ee 
τ 5 Plato, Aristotle, and their contem- ἜΣ ΝΣ 
poraries generally, read the most sus- 
-picious portions of the Homeric poems. 
nes “85 genuine (Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der 
πλὴν δὴν Betrachtungen 
ceo ber die. Tlias : Abhandl. Berlin. Acad... 
οὐ 1841, Ὁ. 18, 8 xxiii oo τὰ 
On the contrary, Ulrici, after having — 


Odyssee, in the Preface to his second 
vol. of 


He. warns the latter, ee : 


lfian Sch ool, obvious even. to | rane 


Comments on the Odyssey, pe ᾿ ane 


“Thueydides acce otis the Hymn a 
“Apollo as a composition by the author 6 
Οἱ τὰ an coe ἂν oe 


ome, exh 


τ THE Question OF HOMERIC UNITY. We ae BES: ie 


better informed ‘than: we are, , except ὦ in 50 far as they could” " ms 


profit. by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic poems, 
which would. doubles in many cases have afforded valuable 
| aid. eo 
᾿ “Nevertheless no es ΤῊΝ can be easy ‘without some 
haan respecting the authorship of these immortal poems. And_ 
the more defective the evidence we possess, the more essential is _ 
it that all that evidence should be marshalled in the clearest — 


᾿ order, and its bearing upon the points in. controversy distinctly | " τ : 


understood beforehand. Both these conditions seem to have 


been often neglected, throughout the Ὧ5Ε: continued Homeric - - 


discussion. , 


To illustrate the first point:—Since two poems are -compre-— = 


τ΄ hended in the problem to be solved, the natural process would be, 
- first to study the easier of the two, and then to apply the conclu- 
sions thence deduced as a means of explaining the other. Now 
the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate character, is incomparably 
more easy to comprehend than the Tliad. Yet most Homeric 


~ eritics apply the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to 


the Dad. | 
To illustrate the second point :—What evidence is sufficient:to 


- - negative the supposition that the Iliad or the. Odyssey is a poem. 


| originally and intentionally one? Not simply parti- Method of 


_.eular gaps and contradictions, though they be even studying 8 
gross and numerous ; but the preponderance of these pe ane B  i 


: proofs of mere unprepared coalescence over the other men = iberkata 


᾿ proofs of designed adaptation scattered throughout the ae 


ony whole poem. ‘For the poet. (or the co-operating “poets, if more a 
than one) may have intended to compose an harmonious whole, τ Ὁ 
τ but may have realised their intention incompletely, and left ‘pars a 


: ΠΡ faults ; or ‘perhaps the contradictory lines. may have crept in. eo 


‘through a corrupt text. A survey of the whole poem is necessary 
τὸ 0. determine the question 5 and this pacman too; has, not ἡμῶν, ae 


Deen attended to. oe 
If it had happened that the τὰ had been prederved to us ΠῚ 


on alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute respecting Homeric ee Δ: 
᾿ unity would never have been raised. For the former is, in my Ah a 


ae | | judgment, pervaded almost from beginning to end by marks of Oe 
oe ἐολριοῖ ‘Mepianons: and thie. special, faults. which: Wolf, we 


pean “eo Ὁ 


S 98 τι ue ᾿ ᾿ΘΆΒΟΙΑΝ, EPIC—HOMBRIC POEMS. ae “Pane L eee 


Mi aller, aaa 5 ‘Thiersch,! 1 tee. ‘siagled. oie for tis.) purpose of 
: disproving such. unity of intention, are 50 few and of so little i im- 
~ portance, that they would have been universally regarded as mere 


Εν instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, had» 
they not been seconded by the far more powerful battery opened 


aoe | : against the Tliad. These critics, having Jaid down their general τῆς ᾿ 


ἘΠ ἢ presumptions against the antiquity of the long epopee, illustrate 
their principles by exposing the many flaws and fissures in the 
ae . Tliad, and then think it sufficient if they can show a few similar 

᾿ defects 1 in the Odyssey—as if the breaking up of Homeric unity 


ᾧ ture. | 


in the former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard 
‘to the latter ; and their method of proceeding, contrary to the | 
‘rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem in the fore ὁ 
ground, as ἃ means of solution for the easier. We can hardly : 
wonder, however, that they have applied their observations in the - 
first instance to the Iliad, because it is in every man’s esteem the 


Odyssey to 


more marked, striking and impressive poem of the ἘΝ 


be studied two—and the character. οἵ Homer is more intimately 6 


first, as of 


more simple identified with it than with the Odyssey. This may | 
and intelli serve as an. explanation of the course pursued ; but be 


ible sae | 
urethan the case as it may in respect to comparative poetical 


the Hiad. merit, it is not the less true, that as an aggregate, the 


_ Odyssey is more simple and easily understood. and therefore oo 


ae sao: to come first in the order of analysis . 
‘Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the pronts: of a unity : 


τς Οἄγερον-- ΟΣ design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be ὁ 
fone =~ found. A premeditated structure, and a concentration 
doe of interest upon one prime hero under well- defined 
; a tia | 


ae aie τ circumstances, may be traced from the first book to the » ᾿ 


_twenty-third. Odysseus is always either directly or ᾿ 


Ἰδὲ εν indirectly kept before the reader, as a warrior returning from the. ee 
fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted 


ie calamities during his return home, on which his whole soul is 80. τι 
woe bent that he refuses: even the immortality offered by Calyps6 ;— — 


| ee a victim, moreover, even after his return, το. mingled injury and - ; 
as insult from the ‘suitors, who have long been plundering his pro- τ i 
᾿ σι and dishonouring his house; but at length obtaining, by Cece 


oa ioe Bernhard Thiersch, Usher das Teitalter und Vaterla a ἃ Ἴ πον 
4 — aie ‘inlettung, he | ree Homer (iatben moe 


Re ae panes SO, gies Dat: sapien 


Tae a 2 δ το aaslei 


Ἶ cain xxL ae 1, “UNITY oF THE ODYSSEY. ᾿ ᾿ ΕΣ ᾿ 99 ons hee 


valour and cunning nite: a ‘signal revenge which restores im as 
to all that he had lost. All the - persons and all the events in the 
poem are subsidiary to this main plot: and the divine agency, 

necessary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is put forth - 

by Poseidén and Athéné, in both cases from dispositions directly — 

‘bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, ὃ 

oo We Hey only to read the objections taken against that of the = 
 Iliad—especially in regard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, =: (0: 
not only from the scene, but from the memory—together with 
_the independent prominence of Ajax, Diomédés and other heroes. 

How far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of preme- 
 ditated unity in the Iliad, will be presently considered ; but itis 
certain that the constitution of the Odyssey in this respect every- 

- where demonstrates the presence of such unity. Whatever may 
be the interest attached to Penelopé, Telemachus, or Eumzeus, we 
- never disconnect them from their association with Odysseus. 
‘The present is not the place for collecting the many marks of. 
artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem: but it may 
be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe realised in. 
_ the twenty-second book—the slaughter of the suitors in the very 
house which they were profaning—is distinctly and prominently 
marked out in the first and second books, promised by Teiresias 
In the eleventh, by Athéné in the thirteenth, and by Helen in 
οὖς the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series of suitable preli- ὃ 
τ minaries, throughout the eight books preceding its occurrence! = 
+ Indeed what. is principally evident, and what has been oftn = 
noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of the narrative. = 
and the events ; the absence of that rise and fall of interest which et ere 
: τ sufficiently « conspicuous in the Iliad. Cg ea ie 
To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at Least ¢ to ea 
Ἢ be some strong cases produced of occasional ineoher:- one 
cet “ence or contradiction. But itis remarkable how little very few. 
of such counter-evidence is to be found, although the’ ae ΕΠ 
“ἢ arguments of Wolf, W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch stand orcontra. Ὁ 
| 7 2 BO: mouch in need of it. They have discovered. only ares oe πε 8 
one instance of undeniable inconsistency in the parts—the number re. 
ἘΠῚ cae days: occupied by. the oa of Telemachus at Pylus and nes 


nae 1 Compare i 295 ; ii 145 (jrowel 5 Kev ἔπειτα ϑό ν ἔντοσθε v ὅλο σθ xi. 118 ; ee = ἐπι. 
ΠΣ xi O06; ἼΣΥΙ 115: also aT: 162. | : Mpa fe y | " or Se 


i ali 
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᾿ "Νὴ ‘iller, ay B ‘Thiersch,? have singled out for the purpose of : 


: disproving: such unity of intention, are so few and of so little im- 
_ portance, that they would have been universally regarded as mere 
instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, had ᾿ 


they not been seconded by the far more powerful battery opened 

eee against the Iliad. These critics, having laid down their general 
-- presumptions against the antiquity of the long epopee, illustrate 
their principles by exposing the many flaws. and fissures in the 
τ Tliad, and then think it sufficient if they can show a few similar - 


defects in the Odyssey—as if the breaking up of Homeric unity — 
in the former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard — 
to the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to the 


rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem in the fore- — - 


ground, as a means of solution for the easier. We can hardly 
wonder, however, that they have applied their observations in the 


first instance to the Iliad, because it is in every man’s esteem the ΠΩΣ 


‘Odyssey to: More marked, striking and impressive poem of the — 


be studied two—and the character of Homer is more intimately κι: 


first, as of 


morgcimple identified with it than with the Odyssey. This may — 


andintelli serve as an explanation of the course pursued ; but be 


ible struc: 
urethan the case as it may in respect to comparative poetical 


the TNad. merit, it is not the less true, that as an aggregate, the 


oe oe is more simple and easily understood. and therefore ΤΣ 


ught to come first in the order of analysis : 
N ow, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a. unity 


a rhe of design seem unequivocal me everywhere | to be 
τ oe emcee found. A premeditated structure, and a concentration = 
design of interest upon one prime hero under well- defined 


a Ἢ throughout 


its strue- circumstances, may be traced from the first book to the 


pe Ata twenty-third. Odysseus is always. either directly | ore 
eh indirectly kept before the reader, as a warrior returning from the _ 


_ fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted | 


calamities during his return home, on which his whole soul is 50. ᾿ εξ ον 


a τι bent that. he refuses even the immortality offered by Calypsé ;- — 
ane a victim, moreover, even. after his return, to mingled injury and 6 
_ insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering his pro- Ὁ 


ee perty and. dishonouring his. house; but at length obtaining, by ΓΝ ᾿ 


ἘΣ ae τ a 1 Bernhard Thiersch, Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterla ad 4 ic ane 4 
ee ma Tam,  inleiang, μι 4 ΣΌΝ πὰ des Homer (Halben oe 


ome. xx, ne “UNITE oF THE ‘ODYSSEY. εν τ ἘΣ 99. | 


th τα valour and cunning ¢ united: a signal revenge ΠῚ Ὁ. restores him. τ 
to all that he had lost. All the persons and all the events in the | 


“poem are subsidiary to this main plot: and the divine agency, _ 
necessary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is put forth — 
by Poseidén and Athéné, in both cases from dispositions directly — 


pearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, __ 
We. have. only to read the objections taken against that of 1886 

τς Tliad—especially in regard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, 
not only from the scene, but from the memory—together with. 


= the independent prominence of Ajax, Diomédés and other heroes. "τ 


How far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of preme- δ ἢ oe 


ditated unity in the Iliad, will be presently considered ; but it is 
certain that the constitution of the Odyssey in this respect every-_ 

where demonstrates the presence of such unity. Whatever may 
_ be the interest attached to Penelopé, Telemachus, or Eumzeus, we 
never disconnect them from their association with Odysseus. 


The present is not the place for collecting the many marks of 


artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem: but it may 
be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe realised in 
_ the twenty-second book—the slaughter of the suitors in the very 


house which they were profaning—is distinctly and prominently | 


marked out in the first and second books, promised by Teiresias 
in the eleventh, by Athéné in the thirteenth, and by Helen in > 


the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series of suitable preli-. — 2 


᾿ς ~ minaries, throughout the eight books preceding its occurrence! ea 
Indeed what is principally evident, and what has been often == 


ae noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of the narrative So 


and the events ; the absence of that rise and fall of interest which τ “ a ων ἢ, 
oe : ' is ‘sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. ὁ - 


To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at Jenst to Ἢ 


| be some strong cases produced of occasional hoe oneeti 
Exhibits — 


τος ᾿ ᾿ ence or contradiction. But iti 1S remarkable how little very few 


᾿ 80. rouch in need of it. They have discovered. only Ch ae eae 
one instance of undeniable inconsistency in the parts—the ἘΣ © ΠΡ 
a of days: occupied by the absence sof Telemachus at Pylusand 1 


of such counter-evidence is to be found, although the ὥραν of 


incoherence ᾿ “ 


toe arguments of Wolf, W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch stand oF contra. 


diction. | 


= Compare i i. 205 ; ἢ, 145 (rigewos Kev ἔπειτα δόμων ἔντοσθεν ὅλοι: H xi 118 Η Ἴ oe 


εἰ ᾿ εν 8055 xv, 118: also, xiv. 162. 


PEAT eer LEE Σ δ ωθνυὰ ᾿ as Ναι 
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᾿ς Spite “That young prince, though represented ἃ as in in ghost haste of 
to depart, and refusing pressing invitations to prolong his stay, _ 
Ἴν must nevertheless be supposed to have continued for thirty days 
: the guest of Menelaus, in order to bring his proceed- 


τὰ Chronolo- | 
>. gieal ings. into chronological harmony with those of τὴ 
πολ Packing τ Odysseus, and to explain the first meeting of father 
os one cae and son in the swine-fold of Eumeus. Here is — 


eer - undoubtedly an inaccuracy (so Nitzsch! treats it, and 6 
εἰ Be think justly) on the part of the poet, who did not anticipate, = 
| and did not experience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny; an 
--imaccuracy certainly not at all wonderful; the matter of real 
wonder is, that it stands almost alone, made that. there are no ἢ 
_ others in the poem. a 
Now this is one of the main Ὁ οι on which W. Miller and 
B. Thiersch rest their theory—explaining the chrono- | 


snes logical confusion by supposing that the journey οὗ 
eats ee Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta constituted the = = 
the parts subject of an epic originally separate (comprising the _ ae 
poem were first four books and a portion of the fifteenth), δι 220) 
| Space, incorporated at second-hand with the remaining poem. 


And they conceive this view to be farther confirmed oe 

; by the double assembly of the gods (at the beginning of the first ο΄ 
- book as well as of the fifth), which they treat as an awkward 
repetition, such as could not have formed part of the primary — lenin 
_ scheme of any epic poet. But here they only escape a small 
difficulty by running into another and a greater. For it is 9 
impossible to comprehend how the first doar’ books: and part. De 
- the fifteenth can ever have constituted a distinct epic; since the 05 
~ adventures of Telemachus have no satisfactory termination, except Ὁ 
at the ‘Point of confluence with those of his father; when the 


qnosennque ar citings” ‘eaptateres, eee 
carina cantitasse,. sed inter eos qui. 0 0 
sensibus animorum libere, incaute, et ὁ 
effuse indulgerent,” &c. Chap. xxii.— 


“a Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der ΠΝ Oe, 

net P; xliiil., pretixed to the second vol. of 
τον his Commentary on the Odysseis. . 

τ carminum primi auditores non 


en A adeo curiosi erant (observes Mr. Payne 
_ -Bnight, Prolegg. c. xxiii.) ut ejusmodi- 
oo rerum. rationes aut exquirerent ant ex- 
oo pene erent neque eorum fides e subti- 
oo jortbus congruentiis. omnino pendebatt. 
οτος ἢ Monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam 
 -Homericorum . studiosi,.. v 
τ ἀριδούς non lingué professorié inter. 
ae bial oritieos τὲ prammatiocs, aut alloy 


yeteres: ilos 


xxvii. of Mr. Knight's Prolegomena. aan ᾿ ᾿ 


are valuable to the same purpose 
showing the.“ 


homines rudes. eb 
agrestes » of that day as excellent Po 
judges of what fell under their senses ὁ 
and observation, but careless, credu- 
lous, and unobservant of contradiction, | ee 
in matters which ¢ came only ae 9. eg es 
mind's eye. 4 ρον on Ὁ ᾿ 


ae > gE ἐν 1 γοϑοι σαασσαμαραστι. ea ees ἊΝ Fa. ves 


| πριν meeting and recognition ‘takes ‘place ana the roof 
of Eumeeus—nor can any epic poem ever have described that. | 
‘meeting and recognition without giving some account how — 
Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first two books of the 
~ Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expectation forward, 
to the final catastrophe of the poem—treating Telemachus as ἃ 

subordinate person, and his expedition as merely provisional 
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towards an ulterior result. Nor can I agree with W. Miiller, ι 


that the real Odyssey might well be supposed to begin with the 2 
fifth book. On the contrary, the exhibition of the suitors and — 

the Ithakesian agora, presented to us in the second book, is 

τ absolutely essential to the full comprehension of the books sub- 

sequent to the thirteenth. The suitors are far too important 
- personages in the poem to allow of their being first introduced in 

_ go informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth book : indeed 

- the passing allusions of Athéné (xiii. 310, 375) and Eumeeus (xiv. 
ΑἹ, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cog gnizance of them on the part 


᾿ οἵ the hearer. 


-. Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the beginning of 
ie the first and fifth books, and the double interference of Athéné, 


. far from being a needless repetition, may be shown to suit per- 

ie fectly both the genuine epical conditions and the unity of the | 
τς poem.? For although the final consummation, and the organisa- Ὁ 

tion of measures against the suitors, was to be accomplished by 
εἰ ᾿ Odysseus | and Télemachus jointly, yet the march and adventures 


of sary for the safety and success of both of them. Her. 


a of the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling of — . 


_Eumeus, were essentially distinct, But accerding tothereligious 6 : 
ideas of the old epic, the ‘presiding direction of Athana was neces- De . ; 2 be ets, 


‘Double : 


first interference arouses and inspires the son, her start and 


a εὖ . doubli 
- second produces the. liberation of the father—consti stream of 


᾿ tuting a point of union and common origination for events, ulti, 


mately into 


7 τ two Lines of adventures in both of Shik she takes Ziel into ᾿ 
Ἔ earnest: interest, but which are necessarily fora time inthe 


SORES, Pet apart in, order to coincide at, the proper moment. 


er Be “ι΄ Sone 


ek W. ‘Miller is not correct | in saying to Kalypsd, in the first book: though: ᾿ ἀρ τε alg 
ae ‘that 4 in the first assembly of the gods, Athéné urges him to do so. Zeus =” 
Zeus promises something which he indeed requires to be ur, edt RluAted ae 


τ does not perform: Zeus does not before he dictates to K: 


Ale joel: te: Send ‘Hermés as 1 eee _Telpnse’. of eae but” 
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οὐδὲν Ἢ will ae appear that the twice-repeated agora of the gods 
in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one and the same 
divine agent that double start which is essential to the scheme of | 
the: poem, consists better with the supposition of premeditated 
“gill dis. unity than with that of distinct self-existent parts. 
. aT iat _ And assuredly the manner in which Telemachus and 
τ by the poet. Odysseus, both by different roads, are brought into | 
meeting and conjunction, at the dwelling of Eumeus, is some- 
thing not only contrived, but very skilfully contrived. It is 
τὼ needless to advert to the highly interesting character of Eumeus, 
rendered available as a rallying point, though § in different ways, 
both to the father and the son, over and apeve the sympathy | 
᾿ which he himself inspires. © : 
Af the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what sélf-oxistont 
Difficulty of parts can we imagine it to have consisted? To this. 


imagining question it is difficult to imagine a satisfactory reply: _ 
the Odyssey + 


- pre-existin 
poems OF ᾿ apart trom Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the 


oe whole character of that youth as it stands in the poem, τ 


broken up for the supposition that Telemachus and his adventures — ; : | : | 
intomany may once have formed the subject of aseparate epos, ὃ. 


and with the events in which he is made to take part. We could — A 


τος better imagine the distribution of the adventures of Odysseus : Be 
himself into two parts—one containing his wanderingsand return, ὁ 
the other handling his ill-treatment by the suitors and his final _ 


triumph. But though either of these two subj ects. might have 


A cannot be divorced from the latter. The simple return of 


3 ‘been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is nevertheless : ᾿ ; 
οἰ certain, that as they are presented in the Odyssey, the former | 


ee Odysseus, as it now stands in the poem, could satisfy no one asa _ tae 


final close, so long as the suitors remain in possession of his house 


ae and forbid his reunion with his wife. “Any poem which treated ὁ ᾿ 
τὰ ᾿ Ἴ his wanderings and return separately, must have represented. his el 
reunion. with Penelopé and restoration to his house as following os 


oe naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka—thus_ taking little or no © 


Ὲ _ notice of the suitors. But this would be a capital mutilation of ᾿ 
᾿ 188 actual epical narrative, which considers the suitors αὖ home ᾿ ΠῚ, 


nates as an essential portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, ae 


ΠῚ ᾿ “aikeady intimated in ‘the first book that heto, baoated of. the wrath manifested os ᾿ ᾿ a 


: Ἂν ᾿ς, he felt net anne in x proboting the = him by Poseldén. ie. 


ae ‘out, xa " SERUCTURE OF THE ODYSSEY. πιὸ 


μοῦ tess than his shitiwreaits and ΠῚ at sea. 1: return (sepa- 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Polyphemus 
executed by Poseidén, to be long-deferred, miserable, solitary, — 

and ending with destruction in his house to greet him ;1 and the 


ae ground is thus laid, in the very recital of his wanderings, for a 
new series of events which are to happen to him after his arrival 


in Ithaka. There is no tenable halting-place between the depar- : 


oo tire of Odysseus from Troy and the final restoration to his house " 
and his wife. The distance between these two events may indeed _ 


be widened, by accumulating new distresses and impediments, 


but any separate portion of it cannot be otherwise treated than 
as ἃ fraction of the whole. The beginning and end are here the _ 


data in respect to epical genesis, though the intermediate events 

admit of being conceived as variables, more or less numerous: 80. 
that the conception of the whole may be said without impropriety 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent parts 
‘The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be set down 
as follows :—1. The poem as it now stands exhibits gimcture 


ee unequivocally adaptation of parts and continuity of ofthe 


Pier Odyssey— 
structure, whether by one or by several consentient essentially 


- hands: it may perhaps be a secondary formation, out Cannot 


of a pre-existing. Odyssey of smaller dimensions ; but bave been 


pieced to- 


oe - if'so, the parts of the smaller whole must have been gether out 


of pre- 


ss. 0 far: recast as to make them suitable members of the existing 
τ arger, and are noway recognisable by us. 2. The epics 

subject-matter of the poem not only does not favour, but goes. far ae 
to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian hypothesis. Its events 


a Ν cannot be so arranged as to have. eomposed several antecedent nee 


wes : substantive epics, afterwards put. together into the present agere- aay 


gate. [68 authors cannot have been mere compilers of pre-exist- 6 
ing materials, such as Peisistratus and his friends: they mush. 
ce “have. been poets, competent to work such matter as they found ὁ 
ες into a new and enlarged design of their own. Norcanthe age 
rare in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was turned’ ᾿ς ῦ ΡΟΘ τ 
out as ἃ continuous aggregate, be separated from. the ancient, ee 


bas productive, pape age of. Grecian epic. Ἵ 


᾿ Odyss, ix. 584-— ᾿ ᾿ 2 i Mis 3 εἰ ἀλλοτρέηον εὕροι 3 ἐν πήματα, . Z 2 oe 


= ‘Oya κακῶς. fies andes an πάντας * "0 Os Be ᾿εὐχόμενος. (the Cyclops. te a wit ae 


“ταίρουφν. 


Posei idén): τοῦ ὃ "ἔκλυε Ἐνογοχεστς ΤΟΣ 


| EPI —soMERIC FORMS, - 
| Arniving ὁ at euch: sonsluctins from ‘the internal ἘΠΕ of the 


‘of something respecting the character and capacities of , 
oe the Oey that early age which he left no other mementos 
| nea that long —_ except these two poems. Long continuous epics (iti is heady 
ἡ an ee observed by those who support the views of Wolf), a 
ὃ ποτ τά ὙΠ ὅτι. artistical structure, are inconsistent with ὅθ 
oo consist capacities of a rude and non-writing age. ‘Such epics ae 
oe Mesa (we may reply) are not inconsistent with the early age pines 
᾿ ΤΟ φρὴν στοῦ, ὦ of the Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for — 
ΒΝ 18} 


in that poem the integration of the whole, and the 
composition of the parts, must have been simultaneous. Ὁ 


under which many ingenious critics sit down to the study of the 
Iliad, and which induces them to explain all the incoherences of 


parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 
That the Iliad is nob so essentially one piece as the Odyscey, 


moh το plicity of events, and, what is yet more important, 8. 

τ΄ 886 υπὶ- greater multiplicity of prominent personages : : 
ce form than very indefinite title which it bears, as contrasted. wi ith ; 

> ᾿ Odyssey. 


ee at once. The parts stand out more conspicuously from the whole, 


Bo _ recitation. We may also add, that it is of more unequal execu- . 


Pax 1, . ae . 


᾿ Odyssey? we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. We learn 


pes 
analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut that preconception — 


the latter by breaking it up into smaller unities, asif short epics 6Ὸς 
were the only manifestation of poetical power which the age = 
admitted. There onght to be no reluctance in admitting ἃ pre 
siding scheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far ag the: ae 


the speciality of the name Odyssey, marks the difference _ ee 
and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated in detached = 


tion than the Odyssey—often rising to a far higher piteh-of 2 
a. grandeur, but also occasionally tamer: the story. does notmove 
_ on continuously ; incidents oceur without plausible motive, nor 

pe can we shut our eyes to evidences of incoherence and contradiction, ae 


an ἀπο ‘inne age, the com 
Ὁ tracture of the Οἱ yssey. Against. 


oe Wole admits, in itiost unequivocal 


pope this. positive internal evidence he sets 


ce She ge eneral presumption, that no such . 
te cons ructive art can possibly have be- ὁ 
longed to a poet of the age of Homer:—~ 
ane bill καὶ Odysse& maxime, 


enjus admira- 
somims, 8. 1 ΘΟΘΡΕΒΈΒ. pro. a 


mpacs and artful. 


clarissimo monumento Greci: jipentt: fa aed 
hhabenda est. 2.04: 


ppt placeat, nisi. 


Unde. fit. ἀπ τὼ τ 
‘Odysseam hemo, cui omnino priscus. τ 
erlectam ὁ manu. 
oeponere queat, ‘At ila ars id ipsum τς 
quod viz ac ne vias quidem eaderée. 0. 
ΣΝ ἴῃ vatem, sing re 
-rhapsodias decantantem,” ὅσο. (Prolegow . 
“mena, Ῥ. cxvli—oxx.; compare exe). one 


8. tantom i 


"ἡ τ σαν xxL 


| “STRUCTURE, or ome 1 TIAD. 


To. a ‘certain, extent: the. liad is open “to: all He ae τ 


a8 though Wolf and William Miller, and above all Lachmann, 


exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence has been de- 
~ duced the hypothesis which treats the parts in their original 


oe state as separate integers, independent of and unconnected with 


_ with these latter is a portion of the duties of a critic. 


τ΄ each other, and forced into unity only by the afterthought of a 


a subsequent age ; or sometimes not even themselves as integers, eae 


but as aggregates grouped together out of fragments still smaller 
short epics formed by the coalescence of still shorter songs, 

ΠΟ Now there is some plausibility in these reasonings, so long as the ee 
- discrepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But in 


| point of fact they are not the whole of the case: for It is not less 
true, that there are large portions of the Iliad which tcohe- 

τ present positive and undeniable evidences of coherence Vaile only 

as antecedent and consequent, though we are occasion- 


Ἰὰ parts of. 
ally perplexed by inconsistencies of detail. To deal mavitest 


manifest 
coherence 
; in other. 
But he is not to treat the Iliad as if inconsistency pre- parts. 


wailed. everywhere throughout its parts ; for coherence of parts 


symmetrical antecedence and consequence is 


ΕΣ ᾿ τι : throughout the narrative, but it explains nothing else. 
. If (as Lachmann thinks) the Iliad originally con- 
sisted of sixteen songs or little substantive epics 


ἘΝ ᾿ ᾿ as the 22nd book or the death of Hectér, and two more. Pet 
pe a songs would have to be admitted for the 28rd and 24th books)— oe 
το ποῦ only composed by different authors, but by each? without any ἢ 


- | _ tinuity which we now find must be of extraneous origin. Claes 
τ : are we to look for the origin? Lachmann follows Wolfin aserib- 


᾿ discernible 
throughout the larger half of the poem. | 

~ Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contradictions 

Wolflan 


theor 
explains 


᾿ ᾿(ἰδομπιδην' 5 sixteen songs cover the space only as far but ποὺ the 


‘the former, — [1 


latter, ... ee 


" view to conjunction with the rest—we have then no right to ex- oes ᾿ ΣΝ 
pect any intrinsic continuity _ between them; and all that con- ὦ 


σα 


wil 


eee: ΟἹ Lachmann seems” to ‘admit one. 
case in which the. composer of one 
oo pong manifests” cognizance of another 
song, and a disposition to give what. 
a8 form a sequel to it, His fifteenth 
ee es ae (the Patrokleia) lasts from xv. 
- the sixteenth song (including the four 
ποτ next Ὕ ΒΡΌΒΡ from 18. ‘Ro: 32. pe is” thes 


own to the end of the 17th book : 


‘a different 
-ungen tiber | 


a continuation. of the fifteenth, put by bree oe 
Betracht- Nahe ee 


oet. (Fernere | 


whis ‘admission of 


ie Ilias, Abhand], Berlin, = 
craig 1841, sech. Savi. xxviii. MIR. PPo yi 
OA ee ae 


premeditated Jae! . ee ᾿ 
adaptation to a certain extent breaks Pee 
Up) δε ee of the Wolfian hypo: fees 
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ΕΣ ing” ‘the ‘whole conanrictive: process to. ΕΔ, and his 


A associates, at a period when the creative epical faculty is admitted 


ἌΣ to have died out. 


se But upon this supposition Peisistratus (or his 
~ associates) must have done much more than omit, transpose, and 


 Gnterpolate, hereand there; he must have gone far to rewrite the 


whole poem. 


A great poet might have recast pre-existing ἣν 


τ separate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no mere _ 
τ arrangers or compilers would be competent to do so: and we are 


thus left without any means of accounting for that degree of con- 


- _ tinuity and consistence which runs through so large a portion of hae ag 
ο΄ the Tliad, though not through the whole. The idea thatthe poem 
as we read it grew out of atoms not originally designed for the 


places which they now occupy, involves us in new and inextri- — 

cable difficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of ἫΣ 
τ coalescence or the degree of existing unity.2 

Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts to a certain 
extent as essential to the Iliad, we may yet inquire whether it — 


was produced all at once or gradually enlarged—whether by one 6 


author or by several; and if the parts be of different age, which τς 
is the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. “ β 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch? treat the Homeric poems. a8 
τ representing a second step in advance in the progress of popular 


poetry. First comes the age of short narrative songs; next, when oe 


ae these have become numerous, there arise constructive minds ᾿ 


ae ὍΣ Shoe appear to feel difficulties which 
.. beset it; for their language is wavering 


: - ‘mann tells us, that the original pieces 
were much finer poetry than the Hiad 


it has, to my mind, only the effect of. 
exposing iis inherent weakness by 
carrying ib out into something detailed 
and positive, I will add, in respect to . 


a The advocates of the Wolfian. 


‘in respect to these supposed primary 
constituent atoms. Sometimes Lach- 

microscopic examination of the. poem, 
—1. That TI find myself constant 


his Dissertations, so instructive as a. Fas 


ydis- ὁ 1 


a8. we now read it; at another time, 


that it cannot be now discovered what 


they, originally were : nay, he further 


admits (85. remarked in the preceding » 
note) that the poet of the sixteenth 
song had cognizance of the fifteenth. 


utifitbe granted that the original 


nas, ‘constituent songs were so composed, . 
though by different poets, as that the . 
more recent were adapted to. the. 
earlier, with more or less dexterity 
- ‘and success, this brings us into totally. 
different conditions of the problem. re 
τ It is a virtual surrender of the Wolfian - 
hypothesis, which however Lachmann ᾿ 
_... both means to defend, and does defend — 
oS with sro Howat i 


ct of. 


τ Vindication, τ : 


senting from that critical feeling, on 
the strength of which he ents out parts 


as interpolations, and discovers traces. 


of the hand of distinct poets; 2. that ὁ 


his objections against the continuity. oe ΠῚ 


the narrative are often founded. upon 
lines which the ancient scholiasts and 
Mr. Payne Knight had already 
nounced to be interpolations ; ὃ, 


a comp 


TORY ig Ἢ in his. letter. to 


Ueber die Einheit. der isda p. 88... 


ro- " ᾿ ὩΣ 

δῦ 

such of his objections as are founded. ae 

upon lines undis Tote & admit in many ὃ 
ete and satel Ye 


Goethe, ; ec: 


(1826); Nitzsch, Historia soe; Fas ae 
ee 2, Prasat. Pe > oe ee a 


ε —short spontaneous effusions preparing the way; and 


+ the poet, 


Γχ. ,. ὩΣ τς opie 
τ» lee 


‘cua xr mat TAIAD—ORIGINAL scHEME EXTENDED. 


πω ἜΝ and blend together many of them into 8, anger 
aggregate conceived upon some scheme of their own. Theory of 
. The age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee "lane aa 
Nitzsch.— — 
Age of the 
Epos pre- — 
paratory to 
that of the 
Epopee. 


furnishing materials, for the architectonic genius of 
᾿ Τὸ is farther presumed by the above-men- 
- tioned authors that the pre-Homeric epic included a 


great abundance of such smaller songs,—a fact which admitsofno ὁ 


proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in Homer, oe 
and is in itself noway improbable. But the transition from such 


songs, assuming them to be ever so numerous, to a combined and 
‘continuous poem, forms an epoch in the intellectual history of | 
~ the nation, implying mental qualities of a higher order than 
- those upon which the songs themselves depend. Nor is it to be 
Imagined that the materials pass unaltered from their first state 
of isolation into their second state of combination. They must 
_ of necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in which 
_ the genius of the organising poet consists; nor can we hope, by 


a simply knowing them as they exist in the second stage, ever ta 
divine how they stood in the first. Such, in my judgment, is the 


right conception of the Homerie epoch,—an organising poetical 


mind, still preserving that freshness of observation and vivacity. 
“πᾷ of details which constitutes the charm of the ballad. “ὭΑ.,Ιν 
Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as ἃ congeries οὗ 


τς fragments once independent of each other: no portion 
of the poem can be shown to have ever been so, and 


tially an - 
organised — 


ἥτις the supposition introduces difficulties gr eater than Το ΤΟ he 


a those which it removes. 


oe roe the Hliad -prodtess (ae DY. mind cece 


But it is not mecessary to 


ὙΠ scheme — 

_ affirm that the whole poem as we now read it belonged doesnot Ὁ 
te i comprehend 
‘to the original and preconceived plan.? In this the whole 

poem. 


quasi incantationibus quibusdam cap- 


me 


Hiad essen. 


he original ὦ , 


carminum suavitas lectorum animos 


tos teneret, non tam facile delites. — 


Ἶ sion 


And ermann observes ὙΠῸ in 


ἐκ, ἐδ δῶ 


cerent, que accuratius considerata, ς΄ | 

et multo minus apte quam quis jure 

: Spostulet composita esse apparere: NO- ee 

_ cease est’. eee ee ae 
This treatise. contains many eriti. Ὁ 

cisms on the structure of. the Iliad, 

some. of them very well founded, ἐν es 

_ though there are aay from which if ae 

Scie ecen Soe το 
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Ἐν presion totally different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, 
the characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole plot 
appears of one projection, from the beginning to the death of the 


suitors: none of the parts look as if they had been composed 
τὴν Ὡ separately and inserted by way of addition into a pre-existing 
smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the 
appearance of a house built upon a plan comparatively narrow — 


᾿ ἀμ. ,8πά subsequently enlarged bysuccessiveadditions. ΤῊΘ ὦ 
originally first book, together with the eighth, and the books fr om — a 


an Achilléis - 
built upon = the eleventh: to the twenty-second inclusive, seem 
= plan, then to form the primary organisation of the poem, then — 
— enlarged. properly an Achilléis: the twenty-third and twenty-_ 
fourth books are, perhaps, additions at the tail of this primitive 
poem, which still leave it nothing more than an enlarged 
Achilléis, But the books from the second to the seventh inclu- 
sive, together with the tenth, are of a wider and more compre- 


hensive character, and convert the poem from an Achilléis into an 


Tiiad The primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger οὗ. ᾿ 
Achilles and its direct consequences, yet remains after it has = 


ceased to be coextensive with the poem. The parts added, how- 


ever, are not necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: = 


_ 80 far is this from being the case, that amongst them are compre- 


-hended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor are 


Ἂ they more recent in date than the original; strictly speaking, 


they must be a little more recent, but they belong to thesame 6 
τ generation and state of society as the primitive Achilléis, These | eo. 
qualifications are necessary to keep apart different questions 


which, in discussions of Homeric eriticiam, are but too . offen. 


515. oS confounded. 


If we take those portions of the poem which I i imagine to 1.1: ᾿ 


ae constituted the original Achilléis, it will be found. that the 


sequence of events ‘contained in them is more rapid, more um- 


- broken, and more intimately knit together in the way of cause 


a and. effect, than in the other books. Heyne and Lachmann ᾿ 
on indeed, with other objecting critics, complain of the action in 


a them as. i Heing τ too δ᾽ mach crowded and hustied, since one day lasts ᾿ : ae 


a Τὰ π ἐν τέο ie the books’ ‘front ihe: “Miller, Hiomerische Forsch, Ab- a a πὸ 


es second. to the seventh inclusive, I. schnitt. viii. BP. 116—118, 


a we meted with me sheerrations. of es Re 


throughout so large a portion of the journey. Lach- 


| : os which he imagines that the whole Iliad may bedissected,. 
τος gannot be severed with the same sharpness, in the 


; Heats a niin 


“CONSTITUTION oF PRIMITIVE  AcHTELEIS, 


“3 ome. ‘XXL. 


~ from the beginning of the ΕἼΤ book to the middle of the i 


. eighteenth, without any sensible halt. in the march Panta which 5 


constitute 
the primi- 
tive Achil- | 
léis exhibit» 
a coherent 
sequence of 
events. 


mann likewise admits that those separate songs, Into 


books subsequent to the eleventh, as in those before it.? 


2 τς There is only one real halting-place from the eleventh book to Ἢ 


0 


_ the twenty-second—the death of Patroclus; and this can never ae? 
a ‘be conceived as the end of a separate poem, 2 though itis acapital — 
1) step in the development of the Achilléis, and brings about that — 
entire revolution in the temper of Achilles which was essential . 


for the purpose of the poet. It would be amistake to imagine that 


there could ever have existed a separate poem called Patrocleia, 


though a part of the Iliad was designated by that name. For 
- Patroclus has no substantive position ; he is the attached friend 
and second of Achilles, but nothing else,—standing to the latter 
in a relation of dependence resembling that of Telemachus to 


“ag being distinct an 
degree equal to those in the first half; 
for they all with one accord harmonise 


an with re 


Odysseus. 


ys qa cihann Fernere Betrachtun gen 


i ᾿ πάθος die Ilias, Abhandlungen Berlin. 
1) Acad, ‘141, Ὁ. 4. 


After having ointed out. certain 


eee discrepancies which he maintains to 
prove different composing hands, he 
oo: adds,“ Nevertheless, 

careful not to regard the single con- 


we must. he 


-gtitnent songs in this ἊΣ οἱ τ ne 
separable in a 


 in-one particular circumstance, which 
" erence to the story of the Diad 
is not less important even than the 


anger of Achilles, viz. that the three . 
most distinguished heroes, Agamem- 
non, Odysseus, and Diomédés, all be- 

> -¢ome disabled throughont: the whole 
ΕΝ duration of the battles”, Ὁ 


‘Important for the story of the 


a “Achill ig, I should say, not for that οὗ. 
νος the Itad. This remark of Lachmann. 
is highly illustrative for the distinction - 
oa Detwreon the original and the enlarged 


ae aT confess my: astonishment eae a 


sae And the way in which Patroclus is dealt with in the | 
τ Tiiad is Gn my judgment) the most dexterous and artistical - 
τος contrivance in the poem—that which approaches nearest to the 
eae neat tissue of the Odyssey.? 

| man of so much genio and power of . co Hee 


stant, ὩΣ - ᾿ : ᾿ > 
should have imagined the original Se ee 


thought as M. Benjamin 


liad to have concluded with the 


death of Patroclus, on the ground that : . παν 


Achilles then becomes recon ΤΟΥ with 
Agamemnon. See the review of B. 


Constant’s work, De la Religion, &¢., Ce 


by Ὁ. Miller, in the Kleine Schriften — 
of the latter, vol. i. p. 74. wee 
3He appears as the mediator. be- 


tween the insulted Achilles and the = 9.0 τ 
Greeks, manifesting kindly: sympaihies | ΝΠ a oha pdt 
for the latter without renouncing hig 
fidelity to the former.. The wounded ...: 
Machaén, an object. of interest to 86... .:.... , 
whole camp, being carried off the field) 

by Nestér—Achilles, looking on from ς΄ 

his distant ship, sends Patroclus to = 
inquire whether it be really Machatn; = ς΄ 
which enables Nestor to lay before 9-0 
Patroclus the: deplorable state of the 00" 
Grecian host, as a motive to induce ς΄ τ 
him and Achilles again to take arms, 
-Thecompassionatefeelings of Patroclus. ς΄ 
being powerfully touched, 


heis hastens coe 
δε teenforce upon Achilles the eurgent oo 


εἰ Agamem- 

εὐ τ mén, Odys- 
Sooo. Sous, And ~ 
oo.) Diomédés, 
τς 341 ἴῃ the 


ee eleventh — 


eee done to 


ὌΝ until the | 


rae book. 


0 them’al 
os -permission to take the fleld at the 
_ head of the Myrmidons. ‘The way in 


een eee 


Part 


‘The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the strength | 
τ Οὗ the Greeks and renders them incapable of defending themselves 
- without Achilles, is the disablement by wounds of Agamemnén, 


ae Disable. 
ment of 


τ ἨΔ 6616 of the 


book. 


- ‘Diomédés, and Odysseus: so that the defence of the. 

_ wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of the 

second magnitude (Ajax alone excepted), such as 
-Idomeneus, Leonteus, Polypcetés, Merionés, Menelaus,  _ 

—&e. Now it is remarkable that all these three first- 
vate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of the | 

eleventh book: all three are wounded in the battle | 


which that book describes, and at the commencement of which 
Agamemnén is full of spirits and courage. ᾿ | 
Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which 


The first 
book con- 
centrates 

. attention 

~ upon 
Achilles, 
and upon 
the distress 
which the 
Greeks are 
to incur in 
consequence 
of the : : ἜΝ 
injury done realise this promise. 
Nothing 


realise this 
expectation 


. eighth 


«necessity of giving help, when he meets 
εἰ Eurypylus crawling out of .the field, 
helpless with a severe wound, and. 
οτος imploring his succour, 
the wounded: warrior to his tent, and 


He supports | 


--gninisters to his suffering ; but before 


.. this operation is fully completed, the - 
Grecian host has been totally driven 
-. Ό80Κ, and the Trojans are on the point — 

of setting fire to the ships: Patroclus 


then ‘hurries to Achilles to proclaim. 
ene oe peas peril which hangs. over 
, and succeeds in obtaining his 


Homer concentrates our attention in the first book 
upon Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with Agamem- 
nén, and the calamities to the Greeks which are held 
out. as about to ensue from it, through the intercession 
of Thetis with Zeus. But the incidents dwelt upon 
from the beginning of the second book down tothe > 
combat between Hectér and Ajax in the seventh, ὁ 
animated and interesting as they are, do nothing to 


They are a splendid picture of 


the Trojan war generally, and eminently suitable to Ὁ 
that larger title under which the poem has been 
-immortalised—but the consequences of the anger of = 
Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. The 
ae eee tenth book, or Doloneia, is also a portion of the Iliad, 
but not of the Achilléis; while the ninth book appearstomea => 
subsequent addition, nowise harmonising with that main stream ~ 


which Patroclus is kept present to the 
hearer, as a 
but short-live 


train of circumstances whereby he is _ 


made the vehicle of reconciliation on a "Ἐν 
the part of his offended friend, and °°... 


rescue to his imperilled countrymen,— 


all these exhibit a degree of epical ὁ ᾿ ; : 
‘Skill, in the author of the primitive == 
Achilléis, to which nothing is found τς 


gaelic Boda of Who 


peace: to his brilliant 6 . 
! display when he comes. 3. 
forth in arms,—the contrast between. 
his characteristic gentleness and the: 
ferocity of Achilles,—and the natural 


- Greeks. undergoing 


- question, not unnaturally, 
εν tuerat igitur asperitatis erga priorem 
τος Jepationem, an homo arrogans expecta- 
τ verat alteram ad se missam irl?” T 


eee σαὶ: ΧΧΙ. ae ᾿ “EXTENT OF THE ACHTLLATS. — 


; ᾿ of the Achilléis which flows from the eleventh book to the ) 


twenty-second. The eighth book ought to be read in 
immediate connexion with the eleventh, in order to 
gee the structure of what seems the primitive Achilléis ; 
. for there are several passages in the eleventh and the 


Primitive 
Achilléis 
includes 
books i. viii, ° 
xi. to xxii. 


following books,! which prove that the poet who composed 


1 Observe, for example, the following 


passages i : | 
πο ". Achilles, standing on the prow of 
his ship, sees the general army of 
defeat by the 
Trojans, and also sees Nestér convey- 
ing in his chariot a wounded warrior 
from the field. He sends Patroclus to 


ες find out who the wounded man is: in 
calling forth Patroclus, he says (xi. 


ΩΣ 


3 

Ale Μενοιτιάδη, τῷ ᾿μῷ. κεχαρισμένε 
ον μα, 

᾿Νῦν οἴω περὶ γούνατ' ἐμὰ στήσεσθαι 

τος ῥΑχαιοὺς 


“Αισσομένους " xpelw γὰρ ἱκάνεται οὔκετ' 


ἀνεκτός. 


 Hleyne, in his comment, asks the 
 Poni- 


-gnswer—neither one nor the other: 
the words imply that he had received 


eer embassy aball. He is still the same 
' Achilles. who in the first. book paced 


alone by the sea-shore, devouring his 


own soul under a sense of bitter affront, 
τος and praying to Thetis to aid his 
τατον προς yevenge: this revenge is now about to 
be realised, and he hails its approach 


with delight. But if we admit the 


ee embassy of the ninth book to intervene, 


the passage becomes a glaring incon- 


ες sistency: for that which Achilles 
~~. anticipates as fnture, and even yet as 
αὐ προς contingent, had actually occurred on the 
oo. "previous. evening; the Greeks had 
. . supplicated at -his feet,—they had pro- 
oo gadmed their intolerable need,—and he. 
had spurned them. The Scholiast, in 
his explanation of these lines, after 


giving the. plain . meaning, that 


oo AchiNes. shows what he has long 
been desiring, to see the Greeks in a 
oo. state of supplication to him ”—seems _ 
to recollect that this is in contradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to remove 
“the contradiction by saying “‘ that he 
had been » previously. 


conversation with Phonix”—iin δὲ 


τς προμαλαχθεὶς ἣν ἐκ τῶν Φοίνικος ASyor— 


with Achilles. (xi. 654—790), 
Patroclus _ himself, though 


mollified by 


a supposition neither countenanced by 
any thing in the poet, nor sufficientto 
remove the difficulty. . eee 

2. The speech of Poseidén (xiii. 115). 
to encourage the dispirited Grecian ὁ 
heroes, in which, after having admitted. 
the injury done to Achilles by Aga-. 
memnén, he recommends an effort to 
heal the sore, and intimates “‘that the | 


minds of good men admit οἱ this 


healing process” (AAN ἀκεώμεθα θᾶσ- 
Gove axeorat re φρένες ἐσθλῶν), is 
certainly not very consistent with the 
supposition that this attempt to heal 
had been made in the best possible way, 
and that Achilles had manifested a 
mind implacable in the extreme on the 
evening before—while the mind of 
Agamemnén was already brought to 
proclaimed humiliation and needed no 
farther healing. 

3. And what shall we say to the 
language of Achilles and Patroclus at 
the beginning of the sixteenth book, 


just at. the moment when the danger 


as reached its maximum, and when 
Achilles is about. to send forth his 
friend ? 


mind of Achilles, and reproaching him ~ 


with hardness of heart—ever bringto. ==. .. 
remembrance the ample atonement. =. .. ᾿ 
which had been. tendered to him; 05. 
while Achilles himself repeats the = | 


original ground of quarrel, the wrong 
offered to him in taking away Briséis, 
continuing the language of the 
book: then without the least allusion 
to the atonement and restitution since 


tendered, he yields. to his friend’s: ee δ 


proposition just like a man whose” 


wrong remained unredressed, but who. a we 
was nevertheless forced to take arms ὁ 
by necessity (xvi. 52-63) :— ps 


᾿Αλλὰ τὰ μὲν προτετύχθαι ἐάσομεν, οὐδ᾽ 


- apa. πὼς ἦν 


..} 


Ὁ ἔφηνγε 


παπποῦ 


Neither Nestér, when he invokes > Ca gt as 
and instructs Patroclus as intercessor 

Ins: the ee et 
extreme of anxiety to work upon the 


first. oe 


᾿Ασπερχὲς κεχολῶσθαι ἐνὶ φρεσίν" Broo 
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them could not have had present to his mind the main event of | 
the ninth book,—the outpouring of profound humiliation by the 
Greeks, and from Agamemnén especially, before Achilles, coupled 
_ with formal offers to restore Briséis and pay the amplest compen- 


oe Ob πρὶν. μηνιθμὸν καταπαύσεμεν, ἀλλ᾽ 


ὁπόταν δὴ. 


 Nijas ἐμὰς ἀφίκηται atin} τε πτόλεμός τε. 


Στὸ -Lagree with the Scholiast and Heyne. 


_ dn interpreting ἔφην ye as equivalent to 

:- διενοήθην---λοῦ 8 reterring to any ex- 
press antecedent declaration, 
Again, further on in the same speech, 

“The Trojans (Achilles says) now press 
boldly forward upon the ships, for they 
no longer see the blaze of my helmet: 
 butif Agamemnén were favourably dis- 
posed towards me, they would presently 
‘yun away and fill the ditches with their 
dead bodies” (71) — 
oa a oe τάχα κἂν φεύγοντες ἐναύλους 
“Τλήσειαν νεκύων, εἴ μοι. κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμ.- 
γὼ» 


Ἔπια εἰδεύγ" νῦν δὲ στράτον ἀμφιμά-. 


χονταῖ. 


Now here again, if we take our start 
from the first book, omitting the ninth 
the sentiment is perfectly just... Bu 
ὦ assume the ninth book, and it becomes 

false and misplaced; for Agamemnon 
‘4s then a prostrate and repentant man, 
not merely ‘favourably disposed” 


towards Achilles, but-o ering to pay 
~ any price for the purpose of appeasing 


“him, . 


Again, a few lines further, in 


‘the same speech, Achilles permits 
ο Patroclus to go forth, in consideration — 


of the extreme peril of the fleet, but 


and do: nothing more: “‘ Obey my 


| , ᾿ words, so that you may procure jor me 
oo honour and glory from the body of Grecks, 
cand that they may send back to me: 


- the damsel, giving me ample presents 


besides: when you have driven the | 
o'Projans from. the ships, come. back 
τ Ὡς ἄν μοι τιμὴν μεγάλην καὶ κῦδος ἄροιο. 

εὐΠρὸς πάν 


, 


τῶν Δαναῶν ἀτὰρ οἱ περικαλ- 


Soe λξα κούρην", λοις το δ ὑπο τς 
TAN ἀπονάσσωσι, maott δ' ἀγλαὰ δῶρα. 
ἐότοος πρόρω σεν", τς yo 


ες 


τ "Bee νηῶν ἐλάσας, ἰέναι πάλιν (86:87). 0 
‘Blow are we to reconcile this with 
the ninth. book, where Achilles de-. 
> glares that-he dees not care for being 
οτος honoured by the Greeks, ix. 6047 In 


the mouth of the affronted Achilles ie 


of the first book such words are apt 


enough: he will grant. succour, but 


only to the extent necessary for the 
emergency, and in such a way as to. 
ensure redress for his own. wrong,— 


which redress he has no reason as yet ὁ. 
to conclude that Agamemnon is willing | 


to grant. But the ninth book kas 


actualy tendered to him. everything — | 


which he here demands and even more 
(the daughter of Agamemndén. in 
marriage, without the price usually 
paid for a bride, &e.): Briséis, whom 
now he is so anxious to re-possess, was’ 
then offered in restitution, and he. 
disdained the offer. Mr. Knight in 
fact strikes out these lines as spurious; - 
partly because they contradict the © 


ninth book, where Achilles has actu-. ae 


ally rejected what he here thirsts for 
(“Pona cum puella jam antea oblata.. 


aspernatus erat”)}—partly because he = 


thinks that they express a sentiment 


unworthy of Achilles; in which latter 


criticism Ido notconcur, ς΄ ς΄. ΄. 
5. We proceed a little farther to the. 


address of Patroclus to the Myrmidons, | ae 
_as he is conducting them forth to the 5. 


battle : Wed τοι bravely, Myrmidons, : ᾿ 
that we may bring honour to Achilles ; 


and that the wide-ruling Agamemnon τ a 
may know the mad. folly which he. 


committed, when he dishonoured the. 

bravest of the Greeks”... er eG pare 
To impress this knowledge upon | 

Agamemnén was no longer necessary. 


The ninth book records his humiliating 00 
confession of it, accompanied byatone- . ᾿ς ..ὅ 
n. To teach: hime i. 
the lesson a second time is to break ._ 
the bruised reed,—to slay the slain. 
But leave out the ninth book, and the 


ment and reparation, 


motive is the natural one,—both for . 


Patroclus to offer, and for the Myrmi- τ᾿ he 
dons to obey,: Achilles still remains a. 
dishonoured man, and to humble the 


rival who has dishonoured him is the | 


first of all objects, as well with his: .- 
friends. as with. himself. 0 ye 
6, Lastly, the time comes when. 
Achilles, in deep anguish forthe death 
| back with aversion =. - 
and repentance to the past. To what 
‘point should we expect that his repent. 
ance would naturally turn? Not to — 


of Patroclnus, looks. 


over A 


than: what is. here tendered. 
defeat which the Greeks suffer in the 
ὦ battle of the eighth book (KéAos Μάχη) 
_ has brought about the consummation. 
_ The subsequent and much more de- 
. gtractive defeats which they undergo. 
are thus causeless: yet. Zeus is repre- 


gar, Kr, «THE NINTH ROOK OF THE ILIAD. 


gation for past wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those _ 

of Patroclus and Nestér) in the eleventh and in the following 
ΐ books, plainly imply that the humiliation of the Greeks before 
him, for which he thirsts, is as yet future and contingent; that 


- his primary quarrel with Agamemnon, 


jn’ Which“ he had been undeniably 
. wronged—~but to the scene in the ninth 


--book, ‘where the maximum of atone- 
τ ment for the previous wrong is tendered 
to him and scornfully rejected. Yet 
when we turn to xviii. 108, and xix. 55, 
68, 270, we find him reverting to the 
“primitive quarrel in the first book, just 
as if it had been the last incident in 
his relations with Agamemnon: more- 
memndén (xix, 86), in his 
speech of reconciliation, treats the past 
just in the same way,—deplores hig 
orgs insanity in wronging Achilles. 
τς % When we look to the prayers of 
Achilles and Thetis, addressed to Zeus 
in the first book, we find that the 

' consummation prayed for is,—honour 
to Achilles,-redress for the wrong 
offered to him,—victory to the Trojans 
until Agamemnén and the Greeks 


is shall be made bitterly sensible of the 


wrong which they have done to. their 
bravest warrior (i. 409—509). Now this 


ue ὦ consummation is brought about in the 


- ninth book... Achilles can get no more, 
τς nor does he ultimately get more, either 

in. he’ way. of redress to himself or 
remorseful humiliation of a aa 
The 


sented as inflicting them reluctantly, 
and only because they are necessary 


to honour Achilles (xiii, 350; xv. 75, 


7 tant compare also viii. 372 and 
"It we reflect 
“of the poem, we shall see that the 


fundamental sequence of events in ἴδ 
τοῦς Js, @ series of misfortunes’ to the 
τ Greeks, brought on by. Zeus for the 


το special purpose of procuring atonement 


to Achilles and bringing humiliation. 
οι Om Agamemnén: the introduction of. 
ας Patroclus superadds new motives: of 


the ntmost interest, but it is most 


- harmoniously worked into the funda. 
“mental sequence. Now the intrusion ~ 
of the ninth book breaks up the scheme 


τ Of - the. poem: by. disu: uiting — this 


we reflect upon the constitution. 


seqnence : Agamemnon is on his knees 
before Achilles, entreating pardon and 


proffering reparation, yetthecalamities : 
of the Greeks become more and more 


dreadful. The atonement.of the ninth 


‘book comes atthe wrong time and jn 
the wrong manner. 


There are four passages (and only . 
four, so far as are 4 
the embassy of the ninth book is 
alluded to in the subsequent books; 
one in xviii, 444—456, which was — 
expunged as spurious by Aristarchus 
(see the Scholia and Knight's com- 
mentary ad loc.); and three others in 
the following book, wherein the gifts 

previously tendered by Odysseus as 
the envoy of Agamemnén are noticed 
as identical with the gifts actually 
given in the nineteenth book. I feel 
persuaded that these passages (vv. 140 
~-141, 192-195, and 243) are specially 
inserted for the purpose of establishing 
a connexion between the ninth book 
and the nineteenth. The four lines 
(192—195) are decidedly better away: 
the first two lines (140—141) are noway 
necessary ; while the word 
(which occurs in both passages) is only 


rendered admissible by being stretched * 
to mean nudius tertius (Heyne ad loc.), 


I will only further remark with 


respect to the ninth book, that the - 0. 
Hpeech of Agamemndén. (17--28), the... 

theme for the rebuke of Diomédésand. ο΄... 
the obscure. commonplace of Nestér,. -- 


is taken verbatim. from his speech in 


the second book, in which place the = 6 


proposition, of leaving the place and — 


flying, is made, not seriously, butasa aires ee 


stratagem (ii. 110,118,140), 


_ The length of this note can only be | a ee 
excused by its direct bearing uponthe.  - 


structure of the Iliad. To show that — 


the books from the eleventh down. 
wards are composed by a-poet who =. 
hag no knowledge of the ninth book, == 
is, in my judgment, a very important 
‘point of evidence in aiding | ae 
understand what the original Achilléis: | 
was. The books from the second to 6 
the seventh inclusive are insertions | 


as. ὅθ 


into Achilléis and lie apart from its: 


plot, but do nob violently contradict it, ᾿ π 
except in regard to the agora of the ς΄ 
gods at the beginning of the θα. 


Lam aware) in which . 


χθιξός | 
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᾿ no plenary apolsisy his a beet tendered; nor > any offer made of | eed 


a Pane ες ᾿ς 


᾿ restoring Briséis; while both Nestér and Patroclus, with all their Ν 


wish to cai him to take arms, never take notice of the offered 


atonement and restitution, but view him as one whose ground 


ese Moreover, 


τ Ninth 


for quarrel stands still the same as it did at the beg ginning, 


if we look at the first book—the opening of the : ce 


_ Achill@is—we shall see that this prostration of Agamemnénand ~ 
the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would really be the 
termination of the whole poem ; for Achilles asks nothing more 
from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, than that. 


- Agamemnén and the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong 


᾿ that they have done to their capital warrior, and humbled in the oe 


dust in expiation of it, We may add, that the abject terror,in 
which Agamemnon appears in the ninth book when he sends the 2 
supplicatory message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted — 


for by the degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced _ ᾿ 


in the preceding (eighth) book, so it is inconsistent with the a 
gallantry and high spirit with which he shines at the beginning 5 
of the eleventh+ a 
desperate when the three great chiefs, Agamemnén, Odysseus, 
and Diomédés, are disabled by wounds ; this is the irreparable 


‘The situation of the Greeks only becomes 


calamity which works ὍΡΟΣ Patroclus, and through him ‘upon τς 


ae - Achilles. The ninth book as it now stands seems to 
τ ἐαμον ΝῈ me an addition, by a different hand, to the original 
_ addition. —-_ Achilléis, framed so as both to forestall and to spoil — 


the nineteenth book, which is the real reconciliation of the two | : 
- inimical heroes: I will venture to add that it carries the pride oe 


and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest: exigencies of τ 


᾿ — _ insulted honour, and. is shocking to that sentiment: of Nemesis ᾿ εἶ 
we - which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mind. We forgive 
any excess of fury against the Trojans and Hector, after the death 


oO Be, 
(eo ih ὑπὸ 


‘book, and the almost mortal wound of 


- Sarpdddn in his battle with Tlepole- 


i Helbig (Sittl Zustinde des Hel-: 
ΕΣ, denalters, Ὁ. 80) says, “The conscious. 
τος Qegs in the bosom of Agamemnén that 

he has offered atonement to Achilles 
hens his confidence and valour,” 
his.is the idea of the critic, ποῦ 


τ ptreng 


ost. Τῷ does not occur in the 


ote ‘But the ninth book overthrows 
oo the fundamental scheme of the poem. 


imagines that it. must occur. _Agamem- nee 
-ndén never says—-“ Ὁ was wrong. in sara ΠΝ 
ave 6 
. done everything which man could do: > 
Assuming | the 
ninth book to be a part of the original a 
conception, this feeling is so natural, ὦ 
that we could hardly fail to find it. ab : 
the beginning of the eleventh book, ἢ 
numbered among the. motives of Age ee 
“memndn, 
shown the nee nok ey 


voking Achilles, but you ‘see I 


to beg his pardon”. 


5 Mad. xi. 659 5 xiv. 128; xvi, 25, δῦ, ὁ os Ἵ 


ae) cmap. BRL 


Ἵ Soe that the Tiad (as distinguished from the Achilléis) 


-. personal circuit of Agamemnén round the army, the 
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of Patroclus ; : but that he should remain unmoved by reatinition, " 


by abject supplications, and by the richest atoning presents, 
tendered from the Greeks, indicates an implacability such as 
neither the first book, the books between the Serena and ᾿ 
οὖδ8. seventeenth, convey.! 

It is with the Grecian agora in the beginning of the second 


Transition 
from the . 
Achilléis — 
into the ὁ 
nee in the 
eginning 
of the 
second 
book. 


᾿ ᾿ commences,—continued through the Catalogue, the 
- muster of the two armies, the ‘single combat between 
- Menelaus and Paris, the renewed promiscuous battle 
caused by the arrow of Pandarus, the (Hpipdlésis or) 


_ Aristeia or brilliant exploits of Diomédés, the visit of 
Hectér to Troy for purposes of sacrifice, his interview with 


τ Andromaché, and his combat with Ajax—down to the seventh 


book. All these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the general 


on ‘Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under different points 


τ οὗ view, but leaving no room in the reader’s mind for the thought 
of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an enlarging poet was, to pass 
from the Achilléis in the first book to the Iliad in the second, and 
it will accordingly be found that here is an awkwardness in the 


: structure of the poem which counsel on the poet’s behalf (ancient 
: or modern) do not satisfactorily explain. 


In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that he will punish — 


the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in the ‘beginning οὗ 
the second book, he deliberates how he shall fulfil the promise. = 
and sends down, for that purpose “mischievous Oneirus” (the © er τον 
ae Dream-God) to visit Agamemnén in his sleep, toassure himthat ὃ 
_ the gods have now with one accord consented to put Troyintohis 
hands, and to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his army Ὁ τ: 
for the attack. The ancient commentators were here perplexed Pe 


by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falschood into the mouth of 


τς Oneirus, But there seems no more ‘difficulty in explaining this ae ae 
: oe in the narrative of the book of 1 ne (chap. XXL 20), where Ce e's 


a In respect, a ‘dhe’ ninth book of. 


rebas ques pro τὰ δ᾽ totins ‘Wadia pen sept ae 


᾿ ᾿ ie Hiad, Friedliinder (Die Homerische | 
os cutie von Wolf bis Grote, p. 37) cites 
! from Kaiser (Da. Interpre-. 


8 
“1 vole Bororlak Ῥ. 11) to the follow- 
te tne ae Renae Nonum librum a sexto- 
ee Secimo, ase Sesrepare | in φρατιβεποις 


we ea 


habentur, ut unius poets Τρεσβεία eb ὁ 
WlarpoxAcia esse nequeant. Recentior _ ie are 
‘autem, ni magnopere fallor, Πρεσβεία.", τ... 
. He also alludes to a similar expression . ᾿ ee ee 
of opinion by Nigelsbach in the err ee ree 

| ner —— exieaeo ae P. baer 
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: J live is. ‘tdeationed: to have: nk a Tying spirit into the motith ae 


ον of Ahab’s prophets—the real awkwardness i is, that Oneirns and his - 


᾿ falsehood produce no effect. ‘For in the first place Agamemnén Ὁ 


ἜΣ takes a step very different from that which his dream recommends — a 


and next an agora of the host. And though himself in a temper mes 


τ παρᾶ in the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience defeat 
(which would be the case if the exhortation of Oneirus really ὃς 
ΠῚ proved mischievous), but carries on a successful day’s battle, Ὁ 

chiefly through the heroism of Diomédés. Instead of arming the .— 
Greeks forthwith, Agamemnén convokes first a council of chiefs, — 


of mind highly elate with the deceitful assurances of Oneirus,he 
deliberately assumes the language of despair in addressing the 
troops, having previously prepared Nestér and Odysseus for his ὁ 
doing so—merely in order to try the courage of the men, and ὁ 
with formal instructions given to these two other chiefs that they ae 
are to speak in opposition tohim. Now thisintervention of Zeus 
and Oneirus, eminently unsatisfactory when coupled with the _ 
incidents which now follow it and making Zeus appear, but only ὦ 
appear, to realise his promise of honouring Achilles as well as οὐ 
hurting the Greeks,—forms exactly the point of nee baie "1 
the Achilléis and the ΤΠ188,1 a 
The freak which Agamemnén plays off upon the temper of me τ 
army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient purpose, ποῦ 


“Ἢ only because it provides a special matter of interest to be sub- 


mitted to the Greeks, but also because it calls forth the splendid oe 
description, so teeming with vivacious detail, of the sudden 


breaking up of the assembly after Agamemnén’s harangue, and of ὁ 
a the: desisive interference of Odysseus to bring the men back, as — ες 
τιν well as to put down Thersités. This picture οἵ the Greeks, in Ἐν τ 


sd agora, bringing out the two chief speaking and counselling 2 


heroes, was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 


the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming: an 


᾿ Ἢ inexplicable folly on the ‘part of Agamemnon ; just as he has. — 


os ‘ushered i in another fine 5 scene in the third book the: Teichoskopy 


oe ἢ The futervéntion. of ‘Onétraa ΚΕ, eoatt: ft on and read. consistantly. at a 
ὩΣ rather: to come as an immediate pre- the beginning of book viii., the events . 
_... Himinary to book viii, than to book ti. of which book form a proper Semuel, to Ae 

ie abe a forty-seven. tines. of peek ii, : Ἵ the. tainsion of Oneirus. in κ ae 


gmap. ΧΙ FORTIFICATION OF THE GRECIAN CAMP, — 


a 


~~ or conversation between Priam and Helen on the walls of Troy— ᾿ 
: by admitting the supposition that the old king in the tenth 
ΠΤ year of the war did not know the persons of Agamemnén and the | 
other Grecian chiefs. This may serve as an explanation of the | 
delusion practised by Agamemnén towards his assembled host; Ὁ 
τ δα it does not at all explain the tame and empty intervention 7 
“οὗ Oneirus.) cee 7 | Oe ΡΩΝ ἢ 


- If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we pass ous 


of the Achilléis into the Iliad, is awkward, so also the 
final incident of the seventh book, immediately before 
we come back into the Achilléis, is not less unsatis- 
factory—I mean the construction of the wall and me end οἱ, 
ditch round the Greek camp. Asthe poem nowstands, hook. 
no plausible reason is assigned why this should be done. Nestér 
proposes it without any constraining necessity ἢ for the Greeks 
are in a career of victory, and the Trojans are making offers of 


from the 
Tliad back ~ 
into the 
Achilléis at 
the end of 


compromise which imply conscious weakness—while Diomédés is 


so confident of the approaching ruin of Troy, that he dissuades 


his comrades from receiving even. Helen herself if the surrender 
should be tendered. “Many Greeks have been slain,” it is true, 


: as Nestér observes ; but an equal or greater number of Trojans 
have been slain, and all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force : 


the absence of Achilles is not even adverted to. | ee 
_ Now this account of the building of the fortification seems to 


πο Ὁ, Miller (History of Greek Lite- 
-vature, ch, v. § 8) doubts whether the 
beginning of the second book was 
written “by the ancient Homer, or by 


to my judgment just as serious as any 
part of the poem. » a s 


to by O. Miiller in the ninth book are 


Transition © - 


Tthink also that the words alluded ὁ 


of the arming of the Greeks”. 


jn which the deceiving and deceive 


one of the latter Homérids”: he thinks 
τ the speech of Agamemnén, wherein he 


lays off the deceit upon his army, is 


ἀρ “a copious parody (of the same words 
‘aged in the ninth 
later Homérid, and inserted in the 


ook) composed by a 


ΜΝ room of an originally shorter ee 
e 
. ‘treats the scene in the Grecian agora 
εἶ ‘as “fan entire mythical comedy, full of 


fine irony and with an amusing plot 


Agamemnon is the chief character”. 


"he comie or ironical character . 
which is ‘here ascribed to the second 
~ book appears to me fanciful and in. 


correct; but Miiller evidently felt the 
τ awkwardness of the opening incident, 


though his way of accounting for it ia 


7 not successful, The second book seems 


a transcript of those in the second, — 


instead of the reverse, ashe believes— τὸ. 
because it seems piety that the ᾿᾿ 


ninth book is an addition made to the 


poem after the books between the first ᾿ GTS 
and the eighth had been already in» 
. Serted—it is certainly introduced after — 


the account of the fortification, con-. — 
tained in the seventh book, had be- . 

come ἃ, end of the poem: see ix. 349. — 
The aut. 


first, but which offers itself naturally ὦ 
-toany one on reading our present iad, τ 
Tad Τῇ, 851..." PE Ὁ τ τ 


or of the Embassy to Achilles’. 
fancied that that hero had been too. 

_ long outof sightand out of mind—a Ὁ 

‘supposition for which there was no ae ee 

room in the original Achilléis; when ς΄ - 
the eighth and eleventh books 1. ὁ 

lowed. in immediate succession to the = 
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ne ‘at 


a te) an. afte thot arising ‘out of the calapoement of the poem — 
᾿ beyond its original scheme. The original Achilléis, passing at — 


| : once from the first to the eighth,! and from thence to the eleventh : 
book, migh: well assume the fortification—and talk of it as a 


oe “thing: existing, without adducing any special reason why it was - ν᾿ 
erected. The hearer would naturally comprehend and follow the 


: existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, as ἃ matter οὗ 


course, provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 


. make him believe that the Grecks. had. originally been without Ὁ 
- these bulwarks. And since the Achilléis, immediately after the 
- promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of the first book, went on 

to describe the fulfilment of that promise and the ensuing disasters 


Fortificae of the Greeks, there was nothing to surprise any one 
pace cian im hearing that their camp was fortified. But the case 
camp. was altered when the first and the eighth books were > 


parted asunder in order to make room for deseriptions of tem-_ ᾿ : 
porary success and glory on the part of the besieging army. The ἐπ 
brilliantscenes sketched in the booksfrom the second tothe seventh, 
mention no fortification, and even imply its non-existence; 
‘yet since notice of it occurs amidst the first description of Grecian ὸ 
disasters in the eighth book, the hearer who had the earlier books 
- present to his memory might be surprised to find a fortification _ 
mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the construction of it. 


were specially announced to have intervened. But it will at we 


once appear, that there was some difficulty in finding a good 
reason why the Greeks should begin to fortify at this juncture, and _ 


᾿ that the poet who discovered the gap might not be enabled to fill it - 
up with success. 


᾿ a uf Without the wall, and as we haye heard nothing | bat “ee of wiped a 


As the Greeks have got on up to this moment ᾿ a 


Penton beginning are a. 
_ ἀπ ΤΑΥ͂ judgment (Exeursus I. ad lib 
oo RL. Vol vis 


A Btejne treats the eighth book as 


ean decidedly. a separate song or epic; a 
supposition which the language of 

. Zeus and the βξοχα of the gods at the 
one sufficient to refute, 


fae as Mr. Payne: Knight, when he. 
ee defends book xi. against Heyne, says, 
πο  “* Que in undecima rhapsodia THadis 
Le narrate, cman, ae minus ex ices nar- 


ratis penident : neque rationem pugnee ane 


‘commisse, neque rerum ined gestarum. 7. 
nexum atque ordinem, quisquam intel... 


ligere posset, nisi iram et secessum. 


Achillis et. victoriam. quam. Trojani. ὁ - 
. inde consecuti erant, antea cognosset”. oie 
ee p. 269). This Excursus, in 

_ describing the sequence of events in 
. the iad, passes at. once and. naturally Ὑ 
Ἃ from book ‘vill. to book xi, 


(Prolegom. C. EXIX. 


“Perfectly: true: to ‘understand. the 
eleventh book, we must have before. ~ 
us the first.and the eighth (which are... 

those that describe theanger and with- 9 
drawal of Achilles, and the defeat which 0: 
the Greeks experience in’ consequence 2 τς 
τι ἐς We 3 we may, περι δὴ τὰν the heen ae 


ΠΟ guecess, why should they now think farther laborious precautions 
for security necessary? We will not ask, why the Trojans should | 
stand quietly by and permit a wall to be built, since the truce 


was concluded expressly for burying the dead.! | 


-. The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some ofthe ee 


ancient scholiasts,? and has been confidently set forth by the 
modern Wolfian eritics, as originally a separate poem, inserted 


by Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can ever have been a 
separate poem, I do not understand. It is framed with great _ 
specialty for the antecedent circumstances under which it occurs, 


and would suit for no other place; though capable of being sepa- 


ἘΣ rately recited, inasmuch as it has a definite beginning and end, ὦ 
like the story of Nisus and Huryalus in the Afneid.. But while 


ο distinctly presupposing and resting upon the incidents in the 


i eighth book, and in line 88 of the ninth (probably, the appoint- 


: 10. Miller (Hist. Greek Literat. ch. 
των § 6) says about this wall,—‘‘ Nor is 
it until the Greeks are taught by the 
experience of the jirst day's jighting, that 
the Trojans can resist them in open 
battle, that the Greeks build the wall 
round their ships... . . This ap- 
eared to Thucydides so little con- 
ormable+ to historical probability, 
- that without regard to the authority 
- of Homer, he placed the building of 


these walls immediately after the 
λον OO Aiding 
otis to be lamented, I think, that 
το Tinaeydidés took upon him to deter- 
mine the point at all as a matter of 
history ; but when he once. undertook 
this, the account in the Iliad was not. 
oo Of @ nature to give him much satis- 


faction, nor does the reason assigned 


by Miller make it better. It is implied 


in Miiller’s reason that before the first 


τος day’s battle the Greeks did not believe 


that the Trojans could resist them in 


-. open battle: the Trojans (according to 
him) never had maintained the field so 
.  long.as Achilles was up and. fighting 
on the Grecian side, and therefore the 


Greeks were quite astonished to find 
how, for the first time, that they could 


Now nothing can be more. at 
. Variance with the tenor of the second 
and following books than this supposi-..b 
oo “ton. The Trojans come forth readily 
ooo and fight gallantly: neither Agamem- 


πος nén, nor Nestér, nor Odysseus consider 
them as enemies who cannot hold front; 
ip Bid the ehteult of exhorbation-by Αρραν" 


memnon (Epipdlésis), so strikingly de- 
scribed in the fourth book, proves that 
he does not anticipate a very easy vic- 
tory. Nor does Nestér, in proposing 
the construction of the wall, give the 
smallest hint that the power of the 
Trojans to resistin the open field was 
to the Greeks an unexpected dis- 


covery. 


The reason assigned by Miller, 
then, is a fancy of his own, proceeding 
from the same source of mistake as 


others among his remarks; becausohe. ..3 0ὃὅὉζ 
tries to find, in the books between the τ. 
first and eighth, a governing reference 
to Achilles (the point of view of tha 

se aorsaga Sa those books distinctly _ 


refuse, The Achilléis was a poem of 
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Grecian disasters up to the time when pe 


Achilles. sent. fort 


@ 80. 


L Patroclus: and 0 | 
during those disasters, it might. guib 0. 
the poet to refer by contrast to the . 

past time when Achilles was active, 9. . 
and to say that then the Trojans did = 9 
not dare even to present themselvesim. ὁ ῦὅᾧ0.0 
battle array in the field, whereas now. 

they were assailing the ships. Bub 9 ς΄ 
the author of books ii. to vii.has no .— 

wish to glorify Achilles; he givesusai  ... 9. ᾿ς 
picture of the Trojan war generally, ς΄ 

and describes the Trojans not onlyas Ὁ 
brave and equal enemies, but. well 9 0 
known by the Greeks themselves to. 9 0 


The building of the Grecian wall,as ὁ νϑ Ὁῦϑῦᾶ0ΡὉῦ 

it now stands described, is an unex. 9 :. " 
plained proceeding which Miiller’s ς΄ 
ingenuity does not render consistent. = ᾿ 
τ 48chol. ad Πίδα, xi BW Oo nate 


- Pant of προς oat ‘the: part of. the Greeks : as wall: as of Ἢ 2 
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᾿ ~ Trojans formed the close of the battle described in the eighth 
book), it has not the slightest. bearing upon the events of the — 


τ eleventh or the following books: it goes to make up the general 
picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from the Achilléis. » 


And this is one mark of a portion eubsequently inserted—-that oe 


: though fitted on to the parts which Aue it has. no influence A 


ιν on ‘those which follow. πὸ 
If the proceedings of the combateats on the plain. of. Troy: 


between the first and the eighth book, have no reference either to. 


Zeus in the 


fourth book, still more completely putting that hero out of the 


Sent question, at the beginning of the fourth book. He is. 


Zeus i : 
one ΠῚ in. this last fanGoned passage the Zeus of the Iliad, | 


Aghilles or to an Achilléis, we find Zeus in Olympus ee 


eighth, or not of the Achilléis. ‘orgetful of his promise to 


Achilles. —_'hetis in the first book he discusses nothing but the 


question of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 


anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the miso- 


Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect to the. 
victory of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated restitution of τις 
Helen—in which case of course the wrong offered to Achilles 
would remain unexpiated. An attentive comparison will render 
_ it evident that the poet who composed the discussion among thie: τ 
gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has not been careful to 


a : put himself in harmony either with the Zeus of the. ce book or vs : 


᾿ ᾿ with the Zeus of the eighth. τ 
So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march. of. the: : 


: 4 » onward. 


ae to humane maya a 88--ἀ87),.- 


" Coiibinious. 


a deren ~ and all conducing to the result promised in the first Oss 
‘book = book—the reappearance of Achilles, as the only means — 


τ poem becomes quite different. Weare theninaseries 6. 
Ὁ Achiligis— of events, each paving the way for that which follows, ὦ 


Pie of saving the Greeks from ruin—preceded by ample 
oe atonement? and followed by the maximum both of glory and ΤΑΣ 
revenge. The intermediate career of Patroclus introduces πο 
elements, which however are admirably woven into the scheme ote 
ea oe the ‘poem as disclosed i in the first book. 1 shall not deny that ᾿ 


ἘΠῚ a Agamemnén, after. deploring "the: : ᾿Αλλ ἐ ἐπεὶ ἀασάμην. καί pen φρένας ἐξέλετο. τ ἢ 
ae misguiding. ‘influence of Até, which - Ζεὺς, δε 
ο induced him to do the original WPORE. TAM ἐθέλω. ἀρέσαι; ϑόμεναί ὁ 4᾽ ᾿ ἀπερείσι ee 


| ns. ὥς, 
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᾿ ‘there are netplenitin in 1 the detail of events, as δου ρα: in 1 the ae 
~ battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, from the eleventh — 


to the sixteenth books, but they appear only cases of partial we 


confusion, such as may be reasonably ascribed to imperfections οἱ 
text: the main sequence remains coherent and intelligible. - 


We .... 
find. no considerable events which could be left out without as 


breaking” the thread, nor any incongruity between one con-. 


᾿ ‘aiderable: event and another. There is nothing between the 


: - eleventh and twenty-second books which is at all comparable — a 


to the incongruity between the Zeus of the fourth book and the 
‘Zeus of the first and eighth. It may perhaps be true that the - 
shield of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that which was 
originally announced in general terms—because the poet, from 
the eleventh to the twenty-second books, has observed such good 
economy of his materials, that he is hardly likely to have intro- 
duced one particular description of such disproportionate length, 
- and having so little connexion with the series of events. But I 


| see no reason for believing that it is an addition materially later 
nie than the rest of the poem. 


It must be confessed that the supposition here advanced, in 
pk reference to the structure of the Iliad, is not altogether free from 
_ difficulties, because the parts constituting the original 


| Supposi- 
| Achilléis* have been more or less altered or interpo- μον lds 
i ~ lated to suit the additions made to it, particularly i in Achilldis is 
i the eighth book. But it presents fewer difficulties panda 
_ than any other supposition, and it is the only means, to all the 
0 far as I know, of explaining the difference between : as it. 
Stands, 


~ one part of the Iliad and another; both the continnity 


parts of the nee se 


5 a of Ἢ aieuebate, and the contgrmntty to the opening a which πε ποτ τς 


a The madpontion of a nates ori- Symbolik, part ii Pp: 


234: Nitzsch, ᾿ τ 


 ton,—the insertion of 
/o from that of anew line), seems to be 
oo & sort of intermediate | compromise, 

towards which 


sion. liad, enlarged by _ successive 


- additions to the present diressions, 
and more or Jess interpolated (we must 
_ distinguish beef ia pe interpola- 


the opposing Views of 

τ Wolf, J. ἘΠ, Voss, Nitzsch, Hermann, 
cand Boeckh | all ‘converge. Baum- 
- garten-Crusius calls this smaller poem 
an Achilléis, | 


Wolf Preface to the Goschen edit. 


se a | οἱ the te Hind ἢ Pe: xii. coke gel And: T 


new rhapsody 


Histor. Homeri, Fasdoulae’ a 111: 


ad Vorrede to the second volume of ὃ 
RU eee ΨΠΠιΠ 

“In the, iad (he there says) many ᾿ς 
single potions may very easily be = = 
imagined as parts of another whole, = 
or as having been once separately oe 
Baumgarten-Crusits, 
Homerische Vorschuis, p. xlv.—xlix.) Peers 
Nitzsch_ distinguishes the Odyssey == 
from the Tliad,, and I think justly, in. | 


his Gu qments. on the Odyssey, 


sung”. (See * 
Preiace to his edition of W,. 


respect to this supposed enlargement. 


ine. reasons which 


warrant 1 us in ap- ea 


οἰ 5 0Ὸ ΘΒΒΟΙΤΑΝ EPIC.—HOMERIC POEMS. upp” 


gre manifest when we read the books in the order i. viii. xi. to 
-xxiL, as contrasted with the absence of these two qualities in 
- books ii. to vii, ix. and x. An entire organisation, preconceived 
from the beginning, would not be likely to prod uce any such 
disparity, nor is any such visible in the Odyssey ;? still less would - 


7 ying this theor the Iliad have no extension of the plan of the poem | — 
he See upon the ΡΟΣ πῆ If there beyond its original Init, manifested 0. 
ever was an Ur-Odyssee, we have no by insertions ink the ‘Hirst halt 5 and δ᾽: Ὁ 
“means of determining what it con- is to be observed that in his enume- — 
‘tained, ration of those parts. the union of 
“Phe remarks of Ὁ, Miller on the which is necessary to the internal 
Iliad (in his History of Greek Litera. connexion ΟἹ the Had, nothing is 
ture) are highly deserving of perusal : mentioned except what is comprised ἡ 
with much of them I agree, but there in books 1 vil, ¥1. to xsi, or xxiv. 0 
ig also much which seems to me un- But his description of “the preparatory 00 
founded. The range of combination, pert,” as “Me attempts aj the other heroes 
and the far-fetched narrative strata- to compensate jor the absence of Achilles,” 
gem which he ascribes to the primitive is noway borne out by the poet him- |. 
author are in my view inadmissible self, From the second to the seventh _ , 
(chap. v. § 5—I1) :— vsti hook, Achilles is scarcely alluded to; _ 
“The internal connexion of the «moreover the Greeks do perfectly well 
Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon the without him, This portion ofthe -.. 
union of certain parts; and neither poem displays not “the tasupieiency of | 
‘the interesting introduction describing all the other heroes without Achiles,” 
the defeat of the Greeks up to the as Miler had observed in the preced. 
burning of the ship of Protesilaus, nor ing Section, but the perfect suficiency 
the turn of affairs brought about by of the. G reeks under Diomédés, Aga- 0” 
the death of Patroclus, nor the final memndn, &e., to make head againsb 9 
pacification of the anger of Achilles, Troy; it is only in the eighth book 
could be spared from the Iliad, when that, their insuficincy begins to be. 
the fruitful seed of sucha poem had manifested, and only in the eleventh 
once been sown inthe soul of Homer bock thut it is consummated by the... 
and had begun to develop its growth. wounds of the three great heroes, ο΄ 
But the plan of the IHad is certainly Diomedés is in fact exalted to & pitch 
“-yery much extended beyond what was of glory in regard to contests with the ~- 
αὐ getually necessary; and in particular grads, which even Achilles himself 
the preparatory part, consisting of the never obtains afterwards, and Welenug 
attempts on the part of the other heroes the Trojan puts him above Achilles. 
νοι to compensate for the absence of Achilles, (vi. 09) in terrific prowess. Achillesis 
> has, itagust be owned, been drawn out wnentioned two οὐ three times ag Ὁ 
os -to-a disproportionate length, so that absent, and Agamemmnen in his speech ὁ 
the suspigion that there were later to. the Grecian .agera regrets the. 
οὐ §nsertions importance. applies with quarrel Gi, 377), but we never. hear ᾿ς 
greater | njlity to the first than to any such exhortation as ‘Let us ἀο 
g νον & design our best tomake up forthe absence of | 
s,"—nob even inthe Epipdlésis 
emnon, where it would most 0°. 
Jo found. ‘Attempts to 
: p the absence of Achil.. °° 
miore be treated as 86... 
not of the poet.) 0... 
Wer has glanced at 
tween the two. parts: 
original part, having 
ito Achilles and tha 
erinduced part, having |. 
ntire. war), he had not... 
.ly, nor carried it.out 
we are to distinguish 
of view at all, we 


‘atan early period to Achille 

complete in itself,so of Aga 
ts, descriptions, Δηοῖ ως 

ul alone pive int, | 


rd 


Of 
wo jorated in the new poem.” 
Ὁ το Phese remarks of O. Miller intimate 


τ΄ $hem incorpor 


: fii timate conceived i 
what is (in my judgment) the right consistentl 
»yiew, inasmuch as they recognise an these t 


guar, XXI, ΕΞ ΕΥΡΟΤΗΒΕΙΒ OF ENLARGEMENT. 


the result be explained by supposing integers originally separate _ 


and brought together without any designed organisation. And 
it is between these three suppositions that our choice has to be 
made. A scheme, and a large scheme too, must unquestionably 
be admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypothesis. But the 
~ Achilléis would have been a long poem, half the length of the 


present Iliad, and probably not less compact in its structure than ES 


the Odyssey. Moreover being parted off only by an imaginary _ 


"Tine from the boundless range of the Trojan war, it would admit 6 


of enlargement more easily, and with greater relish to hearers, - 


ought to draw the lines at the end of 
the first book and at the beginning of 
. the eighth, thus. regarding the inter- 

mediate six books as saci 8) to the 

 pieture of the entire war (or the Iliad as 
distinguished from the Achilléis); the 
point of view of the Achilléis, dropt at 
_ the end of the first book, is resumed 
"αὖ the beginning of the eighth. The 


hatural fitting together of these two 


parts is noticed in the comment of 


. Heyne ad viii., 1: “Caaterum nune 
εὐ ον Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi promissa, 
dum - reddit causam Trojanoram bello 
ἐν guperiorem, ut  Achillis desiderium 


_ Achivos, e@ peenitentia injurie οἱ 
Nate Agamemnonem incessat (cf. i. 5). 


Nam que adhuc narrata sunt, partim 
-.. ¢ontinebantur in fortund belli utrinque 
ας Narrationem variandam,” dc. 
- first and the eighth books belong to 
εὐ one and the same point of view, while 
oo WE the intermediate books belong to 
~~ the. other, 

τ prove that a portion of these inter- 
> mediate books belongs to one common | 
ἐς point of view. with the first and eighth, 
though he admits that they have been 

ἐς Qhlarged. by insertions.. Here I think 


. partim valebant ad 
The 


But Ὁ. Miiller seeks to 


he is mistaken. Strike out anything 


which can be reasonably allowed for 
~ enlargement in the books between the. 


first and eighth, and the same difficulty 
Will still remain. in Tespect to the 


τος Temainder ; for all the incidents between 
those two points are ) 
Spirit altogether indifferent to Achilles 
> OY bis anger. The Zé 


Lb of Zeus is abso- 


᾿ and books iv. and on the other. 
ΕΟ. Miller, 
ortion of wh 


Drought out in a 


or his an, fhe Zéns of the fourth 
book, as contrasted Awith Zeus in the — 
first or eighth, marks the difference; 
and this description, 3 

Lately Indispensable 4 


oe LS Bink | etween book ἢ ἌΒ the connecting : 


on the one side, | 
to” 
at 


is between the first and eighth books | 
the point of view of the Achilléis, is 
never successful: the poet does not 
exhibit in those books ‘insufficient 
efforts of other heroes to compensate 
for the absence of Achilles,” but a 
general and highly interesting picture 
of the Trojan -war, with prominent 
reference to the original. ground of 
quarrel, In this picture the duel 
between Paris and Menelaus forms . 
naturally the foremost item—but how 
far-fetched is the reasoning whereby 
O. Miller brings that striking recital 
within the scheme of the Achilléis ! 
“The Greeks and Trojans are for the 
first time struck by an idea, which 
might have occurred in the previous 
nine years, if the Greeks, when assisted 


by Achilles, had not, from confidence im τ {τ 
their superior strengin, considered every. 0 
compromise as. unworthy of them— 9 0 0... 
namely, to decide the war by a single 9.0 
combat between the authors of ρον τ 
Here the ccausality of Achilles\ig 99 =. 
dragged in by main force, and unsup- 0.0 0ῦΘ Ά6ὕὦὕ00.0.0ὕ0ῳ..ΨΨ 
ported either by any actual statement = 


in the poem or by any reasonable " 


presumption; for it is the 7rojans who 
propose the single combat,and we are ς΄ τ 


not told that they had ever proposed 
it before—though they would have had 


stronger reasons for proposing itdurmg = 
the presence of Achilles than during 00 


Ws absence. > 


©, Miller himself remarks (8 7), 000 608000 
“that from the second tothe seventh ὁ... 
book Zeus appears as it were tohave ᾿ς 
forgotten his tesolution and his promise ς΄ 
to Thetis”. iu other words, the poop. 
during this part of the poem drops the =... 
point of view of the Achilléis to take 9 90 00... 
up that of the moro comprehensive 900% 
Thad : the Achilléis reappears in book =. 
vili.—again disappoars in book x— τ τ  π| 
and is resumed from book xi. to the 9 ὁ τ 


ε 


end of the poem... 


f 
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ok than ‘the advantaréa ef one. ‘ ginels ἴτω: while the expansion 
would naturally take place by adding y new Grecian victory—since _ | 
the original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles only through = 


a painful series of Grecian disasters. That the poem under these . 
‘circumstances should have received additions, is no very violent 


: : hypothesis : in fact when we recollect that the integrity both of 
the Achilléis and of the Odyssey was neither guarded by printing oe 


nor writing, we shall perhaps think it less wonderful that the 
former was enlarged,! than that the latter was not. Any relaxa.— 
tion of the laws of epical unity is a small price to pay for that 
splendid poetry, of which we find so much between the first and 
the eighth books of our Iliad. 
‘The question respecting unity of authorship is different, ‘at 
Question of More difficult to determine, than that respecting con- 
oneormany sistency of parts, and sequence in the narrative. A 
aot poem conceived on a comparatively narrow scale may — 


difficult to co 
decide. be enlarged afterwards by its original author, with ἃ 


greater or less coherence and success: the Faust of Goethe affords 


an example even in our Own generation. 


On the other hand. 


systematic poem may well have been conceived and executed by " . 
pre-arranged. concert between several poets ; among whom pro; 


bably one will be the governing mind, though the rest may be 


τ effective, and perhaps equally effective, in respect to execution of " 


τ the parts. And the age of the early Grecian epic was favourable 


τ to such fraternisation of poets, of which the Gens called Homérids - : 


ὯΝ probably exhibited many specimens. In the recital or singing οὗ | 


2 . 2 long unwritten poem, many bards must have conspired toge ether, ἢ 


Ἵν} tion le plus possible 
 @iverses,—cette 
 ehez um peuple, 

conserve. un ΤΟΝ» δ᾽ 
AS BY. ae ar la, tradition et qu’elle 
ooo. Gireule ἢ 
τ τ ἢ pécitations publiques, Elle cesse par- 
pea tout θὰ iy Ὁ ἀνε est une fois ΞΕ ΣΕ, Jans” 


ae ‘A This tendency to inert new ἘΝῚ 
Εν} “panioas? matter by new poets into 
: pes already existing, is noticed by 
Fauriel in reference to the Romans 


he OE the Middle Ages :— 
το  “«Qest un phénoméne. remanquab weiss 3 
eae dans I’histoire de la poésie épir 
cette disposition, cette ten 
εἰ, stante du gott po ulaire, ἃ az 
| 6 composi- 


ue 
168. Con- 
algamer, 


Her en une seule et ταῦ 
«it COMPOSitions 


Taide du chant ou des 


' Romans Chevaleresques, 
disysition  persiste . 
tent que la poé€sic — 
Θ᾽ vie; tant qu’elle | 


les livres, et. n’agit 

leciure,—cette derni 

pour ainsi dire, celle de la propriété =» 

ier ol. chaque ἽΣ ἢ pistend bins 
une existence, & une 

Ἔν ou Ja. podsie’ cesses d’étre 


une espéce de trésor commun dont ae ced τ 
‘peuple jouit et, dispose ἃ sa maniére,  ᾿ 
Sans s‘inguicter 


es individus: 

le lui ont fait:’ (Fauriel, Sur 
i ‘sme, 

Reyue des Deux Mondes, 

707.) 


plus que par la on τὰ 
re époque oe eee 


oire, person-. 


αἱ oe 


oe ιν πὴ τ 


ΟΜ, Fauriel th: ΚΒ. that the Shah ~ es 
-Nemeh.: of Ferdusi was an. amalgama- 9.» 
tion of epic poems Originally separate, 
and that probably the Maha harat Pak 
Was: 80. a ον Ῥ' ea uns 


individuals in modern times, 


a ᾿ ΠΝ XXL UNITY, OF AUTHORSHIP. 


‘wah in the ἘΠ times tha ‘o composer ‘and the singer were one 


: and the same person Now the individuals comprised in the. 
Homérid Gens, though doubtless very different among themselves _ 
in respect of mental capacity, were yet homogeneous in respect of " 
training, means of observation and instruction, social experience, _ 
| religious feelings and theories, &., to a degree much greater than 
Fallible as our inferences are on 


5 this point, where we have only internal evidence to guide us, 


without any contemporary points of comparison, or any species — 
of collateral information respecting the age, the society, the poets, 
the hearers, or the language—we must nevertheless in the present 


ease take coherence of structure, together with consistency in the 


tone of thought, feeling, language, customs, &., as presumptions — 
of one author ; ; and the contrary as presumptions of severalty ;_ 
_ allowing as well as we can for that inequality of excellence which 
the same author may at different times present. | 
Now the case made out against single-headed authorship of the 
Mee Odyssey appears to me very weak ; and. those who dispute it are 


τὴν ‘Ge guided more by their a priore rejection of ancient epical unity 


on affords. 


' theca by any positive evidence which the poem itself ggyscoy an 


It is otherwise with regard to the Iliad. Byone 
Whatever presumptions a disjointed structure, several Tiad pro- 


apparent inconsistencies of parts, and large excrescence >#bly not. 


re eee malty, with which a man sits down to the ee 


: of actual matter beyond the opening promise, can sanction—may 


᾿ : “reasonably be indulged against the supposition that this poem all... οι He 
proceeds from a single author. There is a difference of opinion — 


| on the subject among the best critics. which is probably not oF εν τὰς 
destined to be adjusted, since so much depends partly upon critical 


oo feeling, partly upon the general reasonings, in respect to ancient — 


τὸ the ᾿ Ἔ ᾿ | - it Meas 


bene ‘perfectly 
oo Atul quomedo componi a variis ἃ 
Ane τ auctoribus successu temporum rhap- 
τ Sodise potuerint, que pos 


he ἢ ἀφῃς ‘vemazks οἵ Boeckh, upon the 

oe "Poesibiltty of such. co-operation of posits 

towards one ἰνῶν the same scheme, are 
yjust:— 


rima initia 


τ directs jam ad idem consilium et ‘arma : 
~~ votant unitatem carminis sint 

ΓΕ istorum — ‘declamationibus - qui 
εν ἈΡΘΡῈ ον ως opae ‘Homerum. esse 
aes dept aree 


intelligetur; abi cents civilis Homeri- re 


daram propriam et peculiarem Home- . 


ricam poesin fuisse, veteribus ipsis si ς΄  - 
“non. testibus, aub certe ducibus, conce- ς΄ 
Que guum ita sint, ee 
‘non 6ritadeo difficile ad intelligendum, ὦ A et) τι 
-quomodo, post prima initia ab egregio  ς ΟῸ - ᾿: 
vate acta, in gente sacrorum et artis. 
~-communione sociataé, multe rha, 50 α Dog tae 
irigi.” 


τ pees this. passage ‘om ἃ Giese ; ; : : ᾿ ae oe 


etur 8 04. 


ad unum potuerint ‘consilium ὁ 
( Index Lection. 1834, p. 


oe a 


eae Difference 
oo of style In 
τὸ the last six 


Pas supposing: 
ἐπ τος difference of 
- - peep. 
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to. strike cone numerous ase ‘often ‘considerable passages as s inter ᾿ 


oe polations, thus meeting the objections raised against unity οὗ. 


authorship on the ground of special inconsistencies. Hermann — 
and Boeckh, though not going the length of Lachmann in main- _ 
taining the original theory of Wolf, agree with the latter in 
recognising diversity of authors in the poem, to an extent over- 


os passing: the limit of what can fairly be called interpolation. | 


τ i Payne “Knight and Nitzsch are equally persuaded of the contrary. 


Bares 


~ Here then is a decided contradiction among critics, all of whom ᾿ 


~~ have minutely studied the poems since the Wolfian question was 
raised. And itis such critics alone who can be said to constitute 
authority: for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts 
‘simply long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only | 
by that general sameness of colouring which Wolf himself admits 
to pervade the poem. δ ᾿ 
Having already intimated that, in my judgment, no theory of | 


the structure of the poem is admissible which does not admit — = 
an original and preconcerted Achilléis—a stream which begins 
at the first book and ends with the death of Hectérin the twenty- 


second, although the higher parts of 16 now remain only in the 


condition of two detached lakes, the first book and the eighth—I " Pa, 


reason upon the same basis with respect to the authorship. 


Assuming continuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the - ye 


whole of this Achilléis must be treated as composed by one " 
author. 


 pooks—may 


Wolf indeed affirmed that he never read the Ree 
poem continuously through without being painfully 
impressed with the inferiority” and altered style of ὁ 


peexplained the last six books—and Lachmann carries this feeling fac 


without 


Ξ i “wevrds den Rolischen Dialekt, Ἢ >. 157), 


further back, so as to commence with the seventeenth | 
book. If I could enter fully into this sentiment, I 
should eee be ὁ Gompelled, & not to ποις the existence on ᾿ 


dam sensi, ques: nisi i lee tam ‘anus’ he 
cum ceteris coaluissent, quovis pignore . “ὃ 


oo nob having been able to see the essay 
ἊΝ δὲ which i Z ; forms. aparb 
τὴ ἃ Wolf, “Prolegom. Ῥ, 


ae tlarom, orationis, numerorum,” &. 
οὐ ΚΒ Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxvil. “Baui- 
᾿ dem certe quoties in continenti lectione 


contendam, dudum ab eruditis detecta Ὁ 
et animadversa fuisse, immo multa 


exsxviii, , as 
-ejus generis, utcumnune Ομηρικώτατα ᾿ς 


ἘΣ ἢ “Quippe’ in universum idem sonus est 

-o omnibus libris; idem: habitus ,senten- : , 
_ legerentur, ipsa sola €08 suspicionibus ae 
vodeias adspersura essent.” 


deficiant. et spiritus Homericus —j ae Ὡς 


ad istas partes (i.¢, the last six books) 
σὰ ot acta um in Jools mutts. " . 


ee Sevens, nnnguene: non in iis 5 talia ques 


habeantur, si tantummodo in Hymnis — ᾿ 


Compare. τ 
the sequel, p. cxxxvili.: ‘“ubi nervi - 


: omar. XXL "ALTERED SIYLE OF παλῦ xvIt, τεαχττ A τε ον 


᾿ on ἐξ, a prsomnodivel acheme, pat to imagine hat the picks from the 7 


eighteenth to the twenty-second, though forming part of that - ᾿ 
scheme or Achilléis, had yet been executed by another and an 
inferior poet. But it is to be remarked, first, that inferiority of 


poetical merit to a certain extent is quite reconcilable with Pa 


- unity of authorship; and secondly, that the very cir cumstances 
οὐ upon which Wolfs unfavourable judgment is built, seem to arise — 
out of increased. difficulty in the poet’s task, when he came to the 
- crowning cantoes of his designed Achilléis. For that which chiefly ae 
- distinguishes these books is, the direct, incessant, and manual — 


intervention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitied by : 


 Zeus—and the repetition of vast and fantastic conceptions to — 
- which such superhuman agency gives occasion ; not omitting the _ 
battle of Achilles against Skamander and Simois, and the burning 4 
up of these rivers by Hephestus. Now looking at this vein of 
ideas with the eyes of a modern reader, or even with those of a 


Grecian critie of the literary ages, it is certain that the effect is 
.. unpleasing : the gods, sublime elements of poetry when kept in due > 
proportion, are here somewhat vulgarised. But though the poet 
here has not succeeded—-and probably success was impossible, in 

τς the task which he has prescribed to himself—yet the mere fact of 


a ae of 
pa ᾿Αμφοτέροισι δ᾽ ἀρήγεθ', ὅπη νόος ὁ ἐστὶν 


his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction between his 


ὭΣ employment of divine agency in these latter cantoesas compared 
: ᾿ ? with the preceding, seems explicable only on the supposition that Ἴ ve cee 
i they” are the latter cantoes and come in designed sequence,as the = 
continuance of a previous plan. The poet wishes to surround. ῸῸ 
᾿ : the coming forth of Achilles with the: maximum of glorious and oy ae Vege 
τος terrific circumstance: no Trojan enemy can fora momenthold ὁ6ῸΟ. 
Ss oe aguas him: the gods must descend to the plain of Troy δεν το 


ἑκάστο * 
preconceiv ved scheme. 


ἌΝ, Bl γὰρ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς οἷος ἐπὶ Τρώεσσι Tt is difficult to determine whether ἐν 


oe Οὐδὲ μίνυνθ" ᾿ξξουσι ποδώκεα, ἡτηλείωνα, ; 


2 ᾿ Δείδω, uh καὶ τεῖχος ὑπὲρ μόρον. ἐξαλα- 


μαχεῖται, 
“Καὶ δέ ré μιν καὶ πρόσθεν ὑποτρομέεσκον 


δ᾽ ὅτε δὴ καὶ θυμὸν Sraipoy χώεται 


ΜΠ ive 
ee plerumque summa _criseds ‘Homeric 


magn. place, Obss. Hiad. xviii. 444). ‘The ob- 


‘a Tliad, EX. 26, Zeus addresses the gods by. Zeus at the μόδιον, of the ἀλλο ἢ 
the gods eighth book, and the removal Ὁ thats Προ 
restriction at the beginning of the 9 © 300 0. 
twentieth, are evidently par s of one Pe cane 


the battle of the godsand goddessesin. = 
book xxi. (885-520) is to be expunged. ῸΟΘ Ὁ ῦῸ Ὁῦὃ- 
co Ga rreg ee” as spurious, or only to be blamedasof. 99 ὁ  " 

es Nop ἐν ' . inferior merit (“improbanda, tantum, 2, 
oe ge non resecanda-—hoc enim est iud, quo: 


redit,” as Heyne observes in another eee 


“The *formal restriction A Po upon the clare on the 5 score of mar ecg Ἶ ιν 


 Achilléis. 
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τ and Sight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of the — : 
τ eighth book had forbidden them to take part, expressly encourages _ 


them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. If then the 


ι nineteenth book (which contains the reconciliation between 


Achilles and Agamemnén, a subject naturally somewhat tame) : 


| ἘΠ and the three following books (where we have before us only the © “ἢ 


gods, Achilles, and the Trojans without hope or courage) are 
inferior in execution and interest to the seven preceding books 
- (which describe the long-disputed and oftendoubtfuldeath-struggle 

between the Greeks and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and 
other critics affirm—we may explain the difference without sup- 


posing a new poet as composer: for the conditions of the poem — 
had become essentially more difficult, and the subject. more 

τ unpromising. The necessity of keeping Achilles above the level, 
even of heroic prowess, restricted the poet’s means of acting upon _ 
the sympathy of his hearers.? | 


The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part of the . i 


Last two : | ; ee 
they are additions ; for the death of Hector satisfies 


books— 

robabl Z ; ce es 

bot paris the exigencies of a coherent scheme, and we are not = 
| Ae entitled to extend the oldest poem beyond thelimit = 


which such necessity prescribes. It has been argued | 


: τ ᾿ ; on one side by Nitzsch and O. Miiller, that the mind could not 


~~ Jocution are not forcible (see P. Knight. assault of Achilles armed on the next | ms 


original Achilléis. But the probability rather is, that a 


τ ΠΟ ὙΠ admit 
τ interest to those between the eleventh 


oo @xbibi 
~ plan and execution, and one in par-— 
ἀρ ΘΑ may be noticed as an example. 
of happy epical adaptation, The Tro- | 
.. Jans are on the point of ravishing from 
the Greeks the dead body of Patroclus, 


2 ὁ ad loc.), and the scene belongs to that 
- Yein of conception which animates the 


poet in the closing. act.of his Achilléis, 
‘ing that these last 


~ books of the Hiad are not equal in 


and eighteenth, we may add that they 
¢ many striking beauties, both of 


"when Achilles (by the inspiration of 


τος Héré and Iris) shows himself unarmed _ 
"on the Grecian mound, and by his mere: 
oo flenre and voice strikes such terror into © 
oo. the Trojans that they relinguish the. 
oo dead body. As soon as night arrives, 
..' Polydamas proposes in. the Trojan — 
agora. that the Trojans shall retire. 
«Without further delay from the ships. 
“to the town, and. shelter themselves 
Within the walls, without awaiting the. 


day, 


countrymen: “Tf I 


morning. Hectér repels this counsel — " : 
of Polydamas with expressions—mnot. °° 


merely of overweening confidence in 


his own force, even against Achilles—° 
but also of extreme contempt and... 


harshness towards the giver; whose 


wisdom however is proved by the utter . 


discomfiture of the Trojans the next 


mistake on the part of Hectér is made 


to tell strikingly in the twenty-second Ὁ 
book, just before his death. There yet... 
remains a moment for him to retire 9. 
within the walls, and thus obtain .- 
shelter against the near approach of . | 
his. irresistible . enemy, — but. Bt eres 
‘struck with the recollection of ‘that ~ 

fatal moment when he repelled the °° 
counsel which would have saved his» 

. ia I enter the town,  . 
Polydamas will be the first to reproach 
Te as having brought destructionupon = 
‘Troy on that fatal night when Achilles ©... 
came forth, and when I resisted his °° 


Now this angry deportmentand τς 


he is 


- the broad view which they exhibit of the general 
; Trojan war, with all its principal per sonages, localities, and 

τ causes—yet without advancing the result promised in the first πὐσὲ σΕῚ 
τ᾿ book, or indeed any final purpose whatever, Even the desperate = 
ο wound inflicted by Tlepolemus. on Sarpédén is forgotten, when 
τ the latter hero is called forth in the subsequent Achilléis? The 0... 
arguments of Lochmann, who dissects, these six books into three ΠΥ ane a 
or! four separate songs,* carry no conviction to my mind; and Io ee 
“Ὁ 868 πὸ reason why we. should not consider all of them to be by. oe 


our. XEL “ma, | BOOKS ΣΝ AND VIL Dey a ee toes 


4 Ἰρα τῷ off with astiafaction at the moment in ριον Achilles ates ᾿ 
his revenge, and while the bodies of Patroclus and Hector are 

lying unburied—also, that the more merciful temper which he | 
exhibits in the twenty-fourth book must always have been an 

το indispensable sequel, in order to create proper sympathy with — 
his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, have taken special ᾿ 

τ grounds of exception against the last book, and have endeavoured ~ 

ὦ ἀρ set it aside as different from the other books both in tone and ἔ 

᾿ language. ΤῸ ἃ certain extent the peculiarities of the last book 7 

_ appear to me undeniable, though it is plainly a designed con- 


o tinuance and not a substantive poem. Some weight also is due 
to the remark about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 


- Diomédés, who have been wounded and disabled during the _ 


fight, now re-appear in perfect force, and contend in the games : : 
here is no case of miraculous healing, and the inconsistency is 


more likely to have been admitted by a separate enlarging poet — 


_ than by the schemer of the Achilléis. 


The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the seventh, 1 


a are equal ἃ in most parts to any portions of the Achilléis, pooxs 


| and are ‘pointedly distinguished from the latter by ae 


Ἴ better counsel” (compare xvii. φ8ῃ.-- 


= io. xxi. 100-110 ; and Arisiot. Uthie, | 


“Th: a diseussion respecting the struc- 


Be ture. of the Iliad, and in reference to 
τ atguments which deny all designed 
concatenation of. parts, itis not out of 
οἰ place to notice this affecting touch of 
poetry, belonging to those books. which 


are. ΤΣ ΤΩΣ as the feeblest. 
1'Phe latter portion of the seventh 
Ἢ book is: spoiled by the very unsatis- 


. the construction of the wall and dizeh: 


᾿ ἍἹ the ues sgdents Abe agar a and 


embassy of, the Trojans, the truce for | oa Ree Τ 
burial, the arrival of wine-shipsfrom = ς΄ 
“Lemnos, &c.) suit. perfectly with the = 


scheme of the poet of these books, to 
depict the Trojan war generally. 


ες ὦ Uniess indeed we are to: imagine ge Me a 
the combat between Tlepolemus and ὃς ῸΟῸ . . 
Sarpédén, and that between Glaukus ς΄ 0 
and Diomédés, to be separate songs; aN A gay 
and they are among the very few ρ΄ 
sages: rDle, een ich are fal antoce. τ τ 

separable, im no special antece. 
τ factory addition introduced to oP lain ἃ : A eg 2 


ents, 
3 Compare also Heyne, Excursus ΤΙ. 


sect. i — =e ΣΙΝ. vol. vill. p. 783, ΑΙ oe 


| 2—9 


“GRECIAN, ‘BPIC,—-HOMERIC POE MS. af 


eo same ὁ author, ‘ound ‘together by ne common Spuitpons. of ᾿ 


"Book x be ined: an Iliad. The tenth book, or Doloneia, 


: though adapted specially to the place in which it stands, agrees 


with the books between the first and eighth in belonging ‘only ae 
tothe general picture of the war, without helping forw ard the 
march of the Achilléis; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, 


in so far as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. 


Pars 1 oe 


᾿ giving a great collective picture which may properly ἢ 


One 18 ie 


os unwilling to believe that the author of the fifth book (or Aristeia : } 
of Dioméidés) would condescend to employ the hero whom he — 


there so brightly glorifies—the victor even over Arés himself— _ 
‘in slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian sleepers, without any — 
large purpose or necessity? The ninth book, of which I have — 
already spoken at length, belongs to a different vein of conception, 


and seems tome more likely to have emanated from a pene : 


composer. 


While intimating these views respecting the authorship of the. 


Iliad as being in my judgment the most probable, T must repeat, τ 


that though “the study of the poem carries to my mind a suffi-. os | 
ecient conviction respecting its structure, the question between. ee 
unity and plurality of authors is essentially less determinable, Ὁ 


The poem consists of a part original and other parts superadded ; 


πο Schol. Diad. x, 435), Rhasus fought 


odo on 
olive; go that to ἘΠῚ him in the aon. 
Bobet 18: the only way of saving the Greeks 
of (Earp. Rhés, 602): 


yet it is certainly not impossible that the author of the former : te 


1 Subsequent posts, seemingly think- 


ing that the naked story (of Diomédés 
οὐ Slaughtering Rhésus and his com- 
τ panions in their sleep) as it now stands 


in the Iliad, was too displeasing, 
adopted different ways of dressing it 
up. Thus according to Pindar (ap. 


one day as the ally of Troy, and ‘did 
τ such terrific damage, that the Greeks 
had no other means.of averting total 


oe as destruction from his hand. on the next 


day, peeps by killing him during the 


ee niga . And the Euripidean. drama 
-ealled Rhésus, though representing the . 
uts into: 


᾿ the mouth of Athéné’ the like over Tydides multa vastabat cede cruentus: _ : 


_ Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, 


latter as a new-comer, yet 


ee predictions of what he would 
© coming day if suffered to 


- Dimself is there. 
ἢ talking with such overweening inso- 


nee : ᾿ ΠΡΟ ‘that bog το κεν μα οὗ aA, and 2 


moreover Rhésus © 


ought forward as AN these versions are ‘certainly 


the envy of the gods, are. tured a) 
against him (ib. 468), 


But the story is. best known in the’ a 
form and with the addition (equally. ἡ 


unknown to the Iliad) which Virgil has — 
adopted. 


velis 


Agnoscit. Jacrymans ; ; primo quae pro: . aS 


dita, sommo 


priusquam . 


Pabula gustassent Tees Xanthumgue : ἢ : εἶ 


bibissen Es os 

im.’ τ 

provenents ae the αὐ aS soe a oe 
in the Iliad. Cee 


It. was decreed by fate that. 9 
if the splendid horses of Rhésus were... 
permitied once either to taste the Tro- 
jan provender, or to drink of the river ἢ 
Xanthus, nothing could preserve the. 

Greeks from. ruin. (Aineid i. 468, with ἐὰν ὁ 
‘Servius ad loc.) 0 : 


“Nee procul hinc Rhesi niveis tented, ae : 


ΩΝ ἢ 
— IM μον lis τροὸι 


ome. EXL SS THER ‘AGE AND AUTHORSHIP, 2 ee | ABE ee ce 


may ΠῚ have ἐς συ ἢ, the latter + and such would be my . 
belief, if I regarded plur ality of composers as an inadmissible 
idea. On this supposition we must conclude that the poet, while 
anxious for the addition of new and for the most part highly 
a interesting matter, has not thought fit to recast the parts and. 
events in such manner as to impart to the whole a pervading . 
thread οὗ consensus and organisation, such as we see in the πὸ 
: Odyssey. ἈΠΕ 
elle Π 86. πὸ Odaséy is of later date than the Tliad, and be: a 
ge different author, seems to be now the opinion of most critics, 
"especially of Payne Knight! and Nitzsch ; though Ὁ. Miiller 
leans to a contrary eanehieion: at the same time adding that he 
thinks the arguments either way not very decisive. There are 
considerable differences of statement in the two poems in. regard. 
to some of the gods: Inis is messenger of the gods in the Tliad, 
and Hermés in the Odyssey ; AZolus, the dispenser of the winds 
in the Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the 
- Iliad, but on the contrary, Iris invites the winds as independent 
ae gods to come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus; and unless 
we are to expunge the song of Demodokus in the eighth book of 
_ the Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodité there appears as the wife of 
τ Héphestus—a relationship not known to the Iliad. There are 
τ also some other points of difference enumerated by δὲς ὦ 
ἐν Mi Knight and others, which tend to. justify the probably by OL δι 
‘presumption that the author of the Odyssey is nob author trom oo 0..0] 
identical either with the author of the Achilléis or eUad- 
his enlargers, which G. Hermann considers to be a point unques- ate 
Ἢ ~tionable.? Indeed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent —_. 
2 poem to have been conceived, composed, and retained, without ͵ oe 
_ any aid of writing, appears to many critics even now insurmount- 6 
_ able, though the evidences on the other side are in my view 9. 
_ sufficient to outweigh any neg gative presumption thus sug egested. ee 
But, it is improbable that hes same person should have powers of ὁ 
fats memorial combination sufficient for composing two such poems, 
nor is there any proof to force upon us such a supposition, ς΄ 
Ὁ Eecauninge a difference of τὴ, between the two τ ae 


oe ae ἃ Mr. Knight plies iii Tind shout between the iwo poems (Protegg, Ἂ foe 
πο §wo centuries, and: the Odyssey one merge Re a 
a biel mene Ὁ Peston :. 8 centur y 2 * Hermann, 1 Pr wae ad Odyss. p. vii. - Fe 


᾿ 138 ὩΣ | GRECIAN ἘΡΙΟ -ΒΟΝΕΠΙΟ ἢ POEMS. : ᾿ ον “Pasee Ὡ : 


oe I feel ig sunita, about the ‘sapposed juniovity of the Odyssey. 


a The discrepancies i in manners and language in the one and the 
other are so little. important, that. two different persons, in the 


game age and society, might well be imagined to exhibit as great 


᾿ ‘butt, pers | or even greater. It is to be recollected that the sub- — 


haps, of the jects of the two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct 


game age. 


ioe different veins of imagination and illustration. The pictures of 
the Odyssey seem to delineats the same heroic life as the Iliad, 


though looked at from a distinct point of view: and the cireum- 


> stances surrounding the residence of Odysseus in Ithaka are just. 


such as we may suppose him to have left in order to attack Troy. 
If the scenes presented to us are for the most part pacific, as 
τ contrasted with the incessant fighting of the Tliad, this is not to 
De aseribed to any greater sociality or civilisation in the real 
hearers of the Odyssey, but to the circumstances of the hero © 
_ whom the poet undertakes to adorn: nor can we doubt that the — 
~ poems of Arktinus and Leschés, of a later date than the Odyssey, 

would have given us as much combat and bloodshed as the Tliad. 


the poet, even were he the same man, into totally | 


τ Lam not struck by those proofs of improved. civilisation which ᾿ ese 
some critics affirm the Odyssey to present: Mr. Knight, who is. ᾿ 
_ of this opinion, nevertheless admits that the mutilation of Melan- 


τ thius, and the hanging up of the female slaves by Odysseus, in 


that poem, indicate greater barbarity than any incidents in the ὁ 
fights before Troy) The more skilful and comp act structure Ae 


= the Odyssey has been often considered as a proof of its juniority | 2 ν 
τ In age: and in the case of two poems by the same author, we 


ae might plausibly contend that practice would bring with itim- 

oo provement im the combining faculty. But in peteronce to the 
᾿ os εἰ poems before Ts, We mist evolléct, first, that. In all probability. : 2 
cee iad (with w hich the comparison is taken) is not.a primitive. 


ee but an enlarged poem, and that the primitive Achilléis might — ae 


᾿ well have been quite as coherent as the Odyssey ;—secondly, that 


between different authors, superiority in structure is nota proof Ὁ 
of subsequent composition, inasmuch as on that hypothesis. We 


ae should: be. compelled to admit that. the later poem of Arktinus | ᾿ 
τε yy would be. an i improvement pe the Odyssey j—thir dly, that even ne 2 


“ἢ os a ls, Protas Τὰ. eae eae a 


OO chap ext τὴ ER AGW AnD AUrHoRSE 0000 agg 000 
: if it were 80, we could only infer that the author of the Odyssey — ᾿ ee 
had heard the Achilléis or the Iliad; we could not infer that he — 

τ lived one or two generations afterwards. ΤῊΝ | 


"On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in favour of 


τς distinct authorship of the two poems, but the same age—and that 
age a very early one, anterior to the first Olympiad. And they 
_ may thus be used as evidences, and contemporary evidences, for _ 
the phenomena of primitive Greek civilisation ; while they 4180. 
show that the power of constructing long premeditated. epics, 
- without the aid of writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of 
the earliest known Greek mind. This was the point controverted 
by Wolf, which a full review of the case fin my judgment) 
- decides against him ; it is moreover a valuable resort for the 
historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to him the 


i The arguments, upon the faith of 
which Payne Knight and other critics 


: have maintained the Odyssey. to be 


younger than the Tliad, are well stated 


and examined in Bernhard Thiersch— 
 Queastio de Divyers4 Niadis et Odyssere 
. Aitate-—in the Anhang (Ὁ. 806) to his 
_ work Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland 
τος des Hamer, 


He shows all such arguments to be 


“very inconclusive; though the grounds 
oe /epan which -he 
id 
to me not at all more satisfactory (p. 
827): we can infer nothing to the point 
iced τ the mention of Telemachns.in the 
CONE EM ea τον Δ δ 
τς Welcker thinks that there is a great 


himself maintains 
entity of age between the two appear 


 @ifference of age, and an evident 
- difference of authorship, between the 
᾿ BRO poets (Der Upische COyclus, p. 


"0. Miller admits the more recent 


“date of the Odyssey, but considers it 
ες “difficult and hazardous to raise upon 
this foundation any definite conclusions 
oo 8,5. 00 086 person and age of the poet” 
. (History of the Literature of Ancient 


ee OOO, σας γι θν. 18)... 0 Ὁ 
oo 3 Ὧν, Thirlwall has added to the 
oo -gegond edition of his History of Greece 
ge valuable Appendix, on the early 
πον Ristory of the Homeric poems (vol. i 
τι Ἢ ᾿800.--818). which contains copious 

τ Information respecting the discrepant 

» opinions of German critics, with a brief 


er econparative examination of their 


_ ground from which he is to start in appreciating their ulterior : 
‘progress,’ oe 7 


reasons. I could have wished that so 
excellent a judge had superadded, to 


his enumeration of the views of others, 


an ampler exposition of his own. Dr. | 
Thirlwall seems decidedly convinced 
upon that which appears to me 
the. most important point in the 
Homeric controversy: “That before 
the appearance of the earliest of the . 
poems of the Epic Cycle, the Diad. and 

Odyssey, even if they did not. exist 
precisely in their present form, had at 


least reached their present compass, ὦ 
and were regarded each asacomplete =: 
and well-defined whole, not as ἃ 


ee ie aggregate of fugitive pieces” 
This marks out the Homeric 


contend that as a total they only date 


from the age of Peisistratus. It is. ie, ᾿ Bo a 


then safe to treat the poems as unques- 
tionable evidences of Grecian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 3.c.), which we 


could not do if we regarded all con- ᾿ 2 ἢ ee 
gruity of partsin the poems as brought = 
about through alterations of Peisis- — ἐπὶ 


tratus and his friends. _ 


τ There is also a very just admonition. 

of Dr, Thirlwall (p. 516) as to the _ 
difficulty of measurmg what degree of. ᾽ς 
discrepancy or inaccuracy might or 

might not have escaped the poets 9 
attention, in an age so imperiectly τ΄ 


: known to us. panes 


πε 
as ancient both in the items andin the 

total, and includes negation of the 
theory of Wolf and Lachmann, who . - 


GRECIAN ‘PIO Hox BRIO POE! ΓΝ ΕΣ [Ἢ 


Whatever shen may te of ἴω. inthe different ee of = , 
᾿ς weet the author ship and structure of these unrivalled — 
poems, we are not to imagine that it is the perfection of these 


ποτ ρρίοαϊ symmetry Shick Was given them their indissoluble hold _ 
oe upon the human mind, as ell modern as ancient, There is 


‘perk : “Real char. | 


[Mee popular. 


some tendency ὦ in critics, from Aristotle downwards,} 


“ aeter of the to invert the order of attributes in respect to the 
ie evil Homeric poems, so as to dwell most on recondite — 
essentially — excellences which escape the unaided reader, and 


which are even to a great degree disputable. 


is given to few minds (as Goethe has remarked: 5) to appreciate — 


fully the mechanism of a Jong poem, and many feel the beauty 


Butit 


of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for the ageres ate orf 


perfection of the whole. 
Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to minds of 
the rarer stamp. They are intended for those feelings which the _ 


critic has in common with the unlettered mass, not for that 


enlarged range of vision and peculiar standard which he has 


acquired to himself. They are of all poems the most absolutely ae, 
and unreservedly popular : had they been otherwise they could 6 


not have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the - 
ear and memory of the people: and it was then that their influence 


was first acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties ae 


“belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed themselves _ 


spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival—far more 

_ than to the whole poem taken together, which could hardly be 

: τς appreciated unless the parts were dwelt upon and suffered to ΐ me ᾿ 
expand in the mind. The most unlettered hearer of those times 


ie could readily seize, while the most instructed reader can still ᾿ 
recognise, the characteristic excellence of Homeric narrative—its ᾿ 
- straightforward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity—its concrete 


a ᾿ ἰ _ pene of esa and happy alternation of action with ἔδοξας τ oe 


Weleker’ 8 ΓΝ Tr ilogie, p. 306. ). 
What ground there is for Pe atricting 
pane this proposition to modern.as contrasted. 


roe “There are just remarks. on. this 
etal xcursus ii, sect, Zand — 
ad Τί, xxiv. vol. viii. Ὁ; 771-—800. 


oo & Wenig Deutsche, und vielleicht 
oo παν wenige: 
᾿ς Nationen, haben Gefiihl fiir ein dsthe- 
 tisehes “Ganzes : sie Joben und tadeln 
ee 33 stellenweise, sie entziicken sich ad 
ut stellenweise.”  (Goe Pe ee 
aoe cateanad : 1. τ 


Menschen allor newern 


Aranacribe . 


‘Balicarn., 
_ from 


with. ancient nations, I am unable. to δα ὦ πε 
Conceive. | ee 

τ 9 The κινούμενα. Sduara of Homer es 
were oe ee pained: see Scholle oo: 


iad. ° are Dionys.. 


De ‘Goon: : Verbor. eo 200. 0: | os 
oe τες μηδὲν ἡμῖν. ἐγ ald reer τὰ πο 


τος φῇ, νοὶ, i 
τς 277, Reisk, 
and perspicuity of the narrative style, 


cnap, XX  ἘΗΒΙΗ POPULAR CHARACTER, 


: its vivid pictures of living agents, always clearly and sharply 
τ individualized, whether in the commanding proportions of Achilles — 


and Odysseus, in the graceful presence of Helen and Penelopé, or 
in the more humble contrast of Eumzus and Melanthius: and 


always moreover animated by : 
; heroes give utterance to all their transient emotions 

and even all their infirmities—its constant reference 
to those coarser veins of feeling and palpable motives 
- which belong to all men in common—its fulness of 
graphic details, freshly drawn from the visible and 
audible world, and though often homely, never tame 
nor trenching upon that limit of satiety to which the 
τς Greek mind was so keenly alive—lastly, its perpetual junction of 


the frankness with which his 


to unlet- ὁ 
tered . 


touching 
those feel- 
ings which 
all men 
have in, 
common. 


gods and men in the same picture, and familiar appeal to ever- 
present divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of. 


_ nature at that time universal. 


πράγματα ἣ λεγόμενα dpav. Respecting 
the ‘undisguised bursts of feeling by 
the heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad. 1. 
349 tells us—cromnoy τὸ ἡρωϊκὸν πρὸς 
 Saxpva—compare Euripid. Helen, 959, 
an. pane severe censures of Plato, il. 
: The Homeric poems were the best 


τς mndergtood, and the most widely 
popular, of all Grecian compositions, 
 evenamong the leastinstructed persons, 


such (for example) as the semi- 


᾿ barbarians who had acquired the Greek. 


language in addition to their own 
mother tongue, (Dio Chrysost., Or. 
. Pp. 4785: Or... lili. vol, 11. Ὁ. 
Reisk.) Respecting the simplicity 


-.dmplied In this extensive popularity, 


᾿ ον Porphyry made ἃ. singular remark : he 
said that tho sentence 


the sentences of Homer realty 


oo. presented much difficulty and obscurity, 
«but that ordinary readers fancied they 
εὐ widerstood  bim, ‘because of the 

τὰ ane ag ogee which appeared to run 


. through the poems”. (See the Prole- 


8 omens of Villoison’s. edition of the 


- (See 


others, altogether of their own creating. | 
Refusing to be satisfied with the plain 

and obvious meaning, they sought in 

Homer hidden purposes, elaborate 

innuendo, recondite motives, aven with 
regard to petty details, deep-laid 
rhetorical artifices (see a specimen in. 
Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor. ¢. 15, p. 316 
Reiske ; nor is even Aristotle exempt 
from similar tendencies, Schol. ad 
Tliad. iii. 441, x. 198), or a substratum 
of philosophy allegorised.. No wonder 
that passages, quite perspicuous to the 


vulgar reader, seemed difficult tothem, ὁ 


‘here could not be so. sure a way of 
missing the real Homer as by searching 


for him in. these devious recesses. He Oe Sakae 
is essentially the poet of the broad ὁ. .΄. τ. 
highway and the market-place,touching = = 0 0ῦΌῦΘζΧΚζΚ(ὑ.: 
the common sympathies and satisfying. ΄ 0: 
the mental appetencies of his country- - ..- 
men with unrivalied effect, but exemp6 = 
from ulterior views, either selfish or 
didactic, and immersed in the same. ὁ. 
‘medium of practical lifeand experience... 


religiously construed, as his auditors. 


No nation bas ever yet had so perfect: 2 ᾿ 3 : eae 
and touching an exposition of itsearly 
εἰ social mind 


as the Iliad and Odyssey 
exhibit... Pr ne 


“In the verbal criticismof Homerthe = «tS 
Alexandrine literatiseemtohavemade τ΄ ὁ 
᾿ς ἃ Very great advance, ascompared with = 0 


the giossosraphers who preceded them, | 


Addressed ae 


minds, but 


(See Lehrs, De Studiis Aristarchi, iced as eae 
Digger Ὁ, 45... σηΠηι δι 


ἢ 


τ 6 νος ὀρησίς mp 


oo 
est (sea. Odyss, x, 285 
taken as evid 


—HOMERIC POEMS. = Pan 3, 


This undoubtedly | easier to feel than to describe the impressive 


- influence of Homeric narrative: but the time and circumstances ᾿ 
_ under which that influence was first, and most powerfully felt, — 


preclude the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive and 


_ elaborate comparisons, such as are implied in Aristotle’s remarks 
Upon the structure of the poems. The critic who seeks the 
τ΄ explanation in the right place will not depart widely from the 

τ point of view of those rude auditors to whom the poems were — 


originally addressed, or from the susceptibilities and capacities 


τ coramon to the human bosom in every stage of progressive culture, 


And though the refinements and delicacies of the poems, as well 


as their general structure, are a subject of highly interesting 
τ criticisms—yet it ig not to these that Homer owes his wide-spread 


and imperishable popularity. Still less is it true, as the well. 
known observations of Horace would lead us to believe, that 


- Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom akin and superior to 
Chrysippus or Crantor,4 No didactie purpose is to be found in 


No didactic the Iliad and Odyssey : a philosopher may doubtless 
Fpore im extract, from the incidents and strongly marked 
eee characters which: it contains, much illustrative matter 


1 Borat, Epist, 1.2; v.16: | ᾿ rather the absence, than the Presence, va 
eg, ‘ ula, °f self-command on the part of Ulysses’ 
ἜΠΡΗΕ i voces, eb Circes pocula Of the violent mutations of ner 


Que si cum sociis stultus cupidusque Whereby the Grammatici or eritics tried ὦ: 


-.  bibisset, 


Tarte sus ἢν, day emimaed | 


| Horace vontrasts the folly and Saotaa by the Venet. Scho. ad Tiad 
rho το βϑαίδρεν of. the companions of ix, 458: compare Plutarch, de Audiendis 


yases in accepting the refreshiaents Ῥ 


τὸς bendered to them by Circe, with the calamitous family tragedy in which he 
τς self-command of “Ulysses himself in himself had been partly the a n 
 xefusing them. Bui in the incident as_ artly the victim. Now that 
_ described in the origmal poern, neither Ei | 
the praise, nor the blame here implied, proceedings and still 
finds any countenance. The com- designs, withont any. expression of ὁ. 
τ panions of Ulysses follow ὁ Ὁ universal shame or contrition, was insupportable 
eos shai ed in accepting hospitality ten- to the fe a 


tomeric hero should confess guilty — 
sill. more guilty 


elings of the critics, 


c . } 4 One of 

. ered to strangers, the fatal conse- them, Aristodemus, thrust two ne Sane 

τος Gaences of which, in their particular — rarticles int | 
tae, they could have no ‘grounds for though he there 


ae Peeing while Ulysses is\preserved sonse but the metre, hb 
from a simi | 4 


gative 
Ὁ one of the lines: and 


had not been vouchsafed 


warniog and ὃ, previous because he had maintained theinno. ὁ 
whit Raurning and ἀ special iota, Sence, Of the hero (καὶ οὐ ude 
a ἃ the “ηὐδοκίμησαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐτιμήθη, ὡς 
he Sirens, if it is te be tarchus thought the case so alarming, — 
enceofanything, indicates that he struck text four 


by ruined not only the = 


is emendation «= 
ue lar fate, not by ‘any self- procured for him universal applause. 
τον ¢ommand of his own, but Ἢ pre ξίθοστεῦ m universal applause, 


) <n tthe εὐσε ἢ τηρήσας τὸν ἥρωα). And Arig. 


Omar Set a HOMERIC HEROES, 8 


Gl 


_ for his exhortations—but the ethical doctrine which he applies | 


ce must emanate from his own reflection, ‘The Homeric hero mani. 


fests virtues or infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with ‘the 
Same straightforward and simple-minded vivacity, unconsious of 


any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried ;} nor can 


we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that of these 
Inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but eloquent, — 
herald of lost adventures out of the darkness of the past, ee 


lines which have only been preserved mélange du bien et du mal, du fort et 
tous by Plutarch (Ὁ μὲν ᾿Αρίσταρχος du faible—cette simultandité didées et 
ἔξειλε τὰ ἔπη ταῦτα, φοβ @eis), See de Sentimens en apparence contraires 
the Fragment of Dioscorideg (περὶ τῶν —catte variété, catte incohérence, ce 
map’ Ὁμήρῳ Νόμων) in Didot's Frag. développement inégal de la nature δὲ de 
menta Historicor, Gracor. vol. ii. p.193. Ia destinge humaine—c’est précisément 
1“ C’est un tableau idéal, ἃ coup sir, 1A ce quil y a de plus poétique, car 


ἣν : que celui de la, société Grecque dans cest 16 fond méme des choses, c’est 


les chants qui portent le nom a@’Homére: la vérité sux Phomme et le monde: 
86 pourtant cette société y est toute et dans les peintures idéales qu’en 
entire reproduite, avec la Tusticité, la veulent faire Ia poésie, le roman. et 


a férocité de ses mocaurs, seg bonnes et ses’ méme Vhistoire, cet ensemble, si divers | 
. Mauvaises passions, sans dessein de et pourtant si harmonieux, doit se 


‘ faire particulitrement ressortir, de retrouver: Sans quoi Vidéal véritable y 


᾿ ΠΣ Ἢ tel ou tel de ses mérites, de manque aussi bien que la réalité.” 


i ses avantages, ou de laisser dans. (Guizot, Cours d'Histoire Modeme, | 


* 


ombre 5608 vices et ses maux. Ce Lecon 7me, vol, i, Ὁ. 288.) 


4 


Pan. <li" 


PART ΤΙ. | 
HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE, 


Γ᾿ Grezce Proper lies between the 36th and 40th parallels of north 


: latitude, and. between the 2ist and 26th degrees of rimits of 
east longitude. Its greatest length from Mount Greece. 
Olympus to Cape Tznarus may be ‘stated at 250 English miles ; 


tg greatest breadth, from the western coast of Akarnania to 
πο Marathén in Attica, at 180 miles; and the distance eastward 
ae from Ambrakia across Pindus to the Magnesian mountain Homolé 
rey se the mouth of the Peneius is about 120 miles. Altogether 


" - its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal! In regard how- | 


: ever to all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece a: 
Proper, we may remark, first, that ΤῊΣ limits seem notio have 


᾿ been. very precisely defined even among the Greeks themselves; Ss 


and next, that so large a proportion of the Hellens were distri; δόῸό 


: Ε buted | among islands and colonies, and so much of their influence © ᾿ 
a 1 upon the world 4 in general produced ee: their solanies, 88 ae τ 


“he ᾿ tively little moment to verity. eer Ey 
~The chain called ON mb and the μόνου mountains, be oe 


ranging east and west and ἼΩΝ δύσιν with the Aigean Sea 0 or i ἘΠ a a 


Es Ἐπ τ Ὶ atone, Statisties of the Kin dom of Greece 3; and Kruse, ee 
sees vol, : eh, ἢ Pa 196. με " μι: τῇ ὅν, : 


ne - + Dikeearch. 31, p. 460, ed, Fuhr :— 
es ο Ἢ δ᾽ Ἑλλὰς ἀπὸ τῆς 


τος Ὅρος τε Μαγνήτων 'ὁμόλην κεκλημένον 


 Sieylax, 0. 86 
το ἄρχεται ἡ Ἑλλὰς 


᾿ς ᾿ - δικὴφ πόλεως, ἢ 
τ Macedonia and iyricum, 


the Gulf of Therma near the 
᾿ς Northem — prolonged under the 
boundary of touches the Adriatic 
Olympus. tory, The 


ne from thence northward 


to the Akrokeraunian promontory 


i PRA on SE A SN RES: 


AND LIMITS OF GREECE, parrtr 


fortieth degree of north latitude, is 


name of Mount Lingon until it 
at the Akrokeraunian. promon- 


ἮΝ country south of this chain comprehended 
all that in ancient times was regarded as Greece or Hellas Proper, 

but it also comprehended someth 
~ continuous Hellas, to use the langu 
a was understood to begin with the 


ing more. Hellas Proper? (or 
age of Skylax and Dikearchus) _ 
town and Gulf of Ambrakia; 
lay the 


: land called by the Greeks Epirus—ocoupied by the Chaonians, 


oo Molossians, and Thesprotians, who were termed Epirots and were 


on 


᾿ not esteemed to belong to the Hellenic aggregate, This at least 


was the general understanding, though /Kitoliansand Akarnanians | 
in their more distant sections seem to have been not less widely 
removed from the full type of Hellenism than the Epirots were ; 


while Herodotus is 
protians as Hellens.? 


At a point about midway between the ZEge By 
Olympus and Lingon are traversed nearly at right = 
angles by the still 


Scardus 
and Pindus, 


inclined to treat even Molossians and Thes- _ 


longer and vaster chain called — 


_Pindus, which stretches in a line rather west of north from the 


northern side of the range of Olympus. 

_. these mountains belong seems to begin wi 
greenstone comprised under the name OF. 
τ Scordus (Schardagh),3 Which is divided only by the narrow cleft — 
containing the river Drin. from 


BS oxet 


τ Μάλιστα συνεχὴς τὸ πέρας" αὐτὴ δ᾽ 


εἰ ξρχεται: 


οὐ Ἐπὶ τὸν πόταμον. Πηνειὸν, ὡς. Φιλέας 
val OS πλόον, ὁ .0Ὁ0 Ὁ ΣῈ ᾿ 


, 


—~"AuBpakia—évreder | 
συνθχὴς εἶναι μέχρι. 
‘kat -Ὁμολώον. 
a ἐστι παρὰ τὸν πόταμον,. ' 
3 Herod, 4, 146; ii, δθ, ‘The Molossian: 
‘Alkon passes for a Hellen (Herod. vi. 


: “ἀϊηνείον ποτάμου, 


M in ancient 
ἽΝ Oly mpus, have been yet but imperfectly 


8 The mountain systems 


᾿ς @Xamined: see. 


᾿Αμβρακίας εἶμαι ᾿ 


(Gétting. 1841), 


Of these mountains as 


in a straight line 


Mayyy- : 7 
. Greece, vol. ip, 385 : th 
“Tschangon near Castoria _ 
Which 
eastward to fall into ὁ 
lon, 
nore 


The system to which _ 


of Mount Scardus or ~ 


Dr. Griesebach, Reise — 
durch Rumelien und nach Brussa im | 

Jahre 1839, vol. ii. ch. 18; Ὁ. cone 
( which contains much 

instruction respecting the real 
compared with 
the different ideas and 
ofthem. The words of 
Garp. & 


} 3 Of Strabo (ib. vii, 
ed. Tzchucke), that Scardus, 


the Euxine, areincorrect, ο 
‘See Leake’s Travels in’ 


the river Devol 


© westward) is the only cleft in this 


é chain from the river Drin in the 


an and Ionian seas, Ὁ 


th the lofty masses of " 
the limestone of the Albanian | ; ’ οι, 


112 δρῆὴ. 
relations 
representations 
hodopé, and Hemus extend ᾿ ee 
from the Adriatic ἴο 
Northern 
ΠΝ ass. OF ἘΠ 
brough 


passes on the. : C ᾿ 
16. Adriatic on °° 


‘Gown tothe centre of Greece, 


 Kitherdn by the lateral communication, ranging tion 


| Onur. 1 ae “MOUNTAIN CHAINS. ea. ech a 143 ΠΕ ως 


εν ‘Alps oe ‘the foie fics" of ‘Olympus Pindus ees off 
nearly southward, forming the boundary between Thessaly and — 
- Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th degree of latitude the 
~ Jateral chain of Othrys—which latter takes an easterly course, 
me ~ reaching” the sea between Thessaly and the northern coast of 
- Bubeea. Southward of Othrys, the chain of Pindus under the 
~~ name of Tymphréstus still continues, until another lateral chain, — 
called Cita, projects from it again towards the east,—forming the ὁ 
lofty coast immediately ἀρ ΤῈ of the Maliac Gulf, with: the | 
narrow road of Thermopyle between the two—and terminating 
at the Eubcean strait. At the point of junction with C&ta, the 
chain of Pindus forks into two branches; one striking to the 
- westward of south, and reaching across Attolia, under the names 
of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and Taphiassus, to the promontory 
galled Antirrhion, situated on the northern side of the narrow 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, over against the corresponding 
ta promontory of Rhion in Peloponnésus—the other tending south- 


east, and forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kitherén: indeed 


 #igaleus and Fy moettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance of this chain. 
From the eastern extremity of (Eta, also, a range of hills, inferior 
jn height to the preceding, takes its departure in a south- 
easterly direction, under the var ious names of —theirex- 
 Knémis, Ptéon, and Teuméssus. It is joined. with ensionand ” 


dissemina- 
through 


ae, from west to east, called Parnés; while the cele: Southen ὁῸὃῸὃῸ 
brated ‘Pentelikus, abundant in marble quarries, Greece and Se 


Pelopon- 


᾿ ᾿ constitutes. its connecting link, to the south of Parnes. nésus. 
᾿ ᾿ with the chain from Kitheerén to Sunium. β 


From the. promontory. of Antirrhion the line of mountains A 


; Ἧς ἔδει into Peloponnésus, and stretches in a southerly direction 
down to the extremity of the peninsula called T enarus,nowCape = 
a -Matapan. _ : Forming the boundary between. Elis. with Messenia i. τ a me ᾿ : : 2 
τος ὍΝ 088 side, and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, it bears the 
ee τ stlecessive names of Olenus, Panachaikus, Pholoé, Exymanthus, MEN es 
A hs τ : _ Lykeeus, Parr hasius, and Taygetus. Another | series of mountain 5. ᾿ ͵ : : " ᾿ hs : 
ee _ Strikes: off from. Kitherén towards the south-west, constituting "πὶ oe = δ᾿ 
under the names of Geraneia and Oneia the high ground which 
ae Rachie sinks down into the: doresion: forming the ‘Isthmus of ee 


oa ἀμ ᾿ ᾿ΘΕΝΤΒΑΙ, αποα τ TAME oF GREECE. “Pant ἄς ee : 


oe sil then 7 rises 


ey prising the Akrokorinthus or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of 
es Kylléne, the mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and alti mately | 
a joining Erymanthus and Pholoé—while the other branch strikes 
as southward towards the south-eastern eape of Peloponnésus, the | 
το formidable Οἱ ape I Malea or St. Angelo,—and exhibits itself under 
πη, successive names of Apesas, Artethisinm, Par sega Parnén, | 
: ἜΤΝΟΣ nax, and Ζανόχ. | 
From the eastern extremity of Olympus, i in a πες ιν rather 
τ ρα δὰ. to the eastward of south, stretches the range of 
_ Pelion mountains first called Ossa and afterwards Pelion, 
᾿ς Cyclades. down to the south-eastern corner of Thessaly, The 
Jong, lofty, and naked backbone of the island of Eubea may be 
viewed asa continuance both of this chain and of the chain of. 
 Othrys; the line is farther prolonged by a series of islands in the — 


ee centre of Délos. Of these Cyclades others are in like manner a 


Tp Ses Ky thnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos j join on. to Attica, as: Andros do es ; 
to Eubea, And we might even consider the great island οὐ 


oo again “to. apread itself 3 in. t Paoponaeaue προ ἢ 
τς Ὅδθ of its branches tends westward along thenorthofArkadiajcom- τς 


Archipelago, Andros, Ténos, Mykonos, and Naxos, belonging to | 
the group called the Cyclades or islands encircling the sacred ὁ 


continuance of the chain which reaches to Cape Sunium—Keds, ὁ 


ne Kréte as a prolongation οἱ the system of mountains which breasts ae ae ᾿ 
the winds and waves at Cape Malea, the island of. Kythéra 


forming the intermediate link between them. Skiathus, Skopelus, : 


oe x Eubeea.? ΤῈ 


view of the face of the country, to group the multiplicity of ᾿ 


end Skyrus, to the north-east of Eubea, also mark themselvesout Ὁ a 
as outlying peaks of the range coniprehending.. Pelion and. ey 


τς By this brief sketch, which the reader will naiieally¢ compara: τ 
τὴ with one of the recent maps of the country, it will be seen that 

- Greece Proper is among the most. mountainous territories in 
oe Europe. | For although it is convenient, in giving a systematic Ὁ 


ges ‘mountains into certain: chains or range ὃ, founded upon approxi- ve 


τ ᾿ mountain system of Hellas, see Kruse, treatise Ueber die Makedoner, p. 7 _ 
Cramer, Goography of Ancient Greece, advantage. This treatise is annexed 


: Respecting. the northern re ons, - 
i Fp Arua, Bon tins aca bet a 


Πρ, ee 


1 For the veneval aketohy. ‘of “fhe: : ‘Miller, in his short. ‘but. valuable δος 
a ἜΡΜΟ, vol, ἵν ch. 4, p, 280-290; ‘Dr. (Berlin, 1825), may be consulted with 


ποῖ, ip, 38, _ to the English translation of his. “he 
7 History of the ΠΡΠΣΩΣ bys Sir Ge 9. She hee 


τ a cuar. . 


᾿ἀβαισοτο AL ‘FEATURES, 


| many famifications and disper sec. peaks—so vast a number of 


ery ground. 


‘hills and crags of different magnitude and elevation—that a 


oes aifonmity of ‘direction ; ; ‘yet in point « of fact thet areso. 


— ‘comparatively small proportion of the surface is left for level ne τ 


i Not only. few continuous plains, but even few | con- 
tinuous - valleys, exist throughout all Greece > Proper. 
a largest spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, 3 in ‘Miclia, ἢ in 


the western portion of Peloponnésus, and in Beeotia; but — 


‘irregular mountains, valleys, frequent bub isolated, land-locked 
᾿ Wastin and. declivities, which often occur but seldom last long, 
| τ form the character of the country.? eee 

The islands of the Cyclades, Eubces . Une and Laconia, 
᾿ ‘consist for the most part of micaceous schist, cOM- Geological 

bined with and often covered by crystalline granular features. 
limestone? The centre and west of Peloponnésus, as well as the | 


τ _ country north of the Corinthian Gulf from the Gulf of Ambrakia 


to the strait of Eubeea, present a calcareous formation, varying in 


different localities as to colour, consistency, and hardness, ‘but 


Ss | generally belonging or approximating to the chalk: it is often 


τς ΤΟΥ͂ compact, but is distinguished in a marked manner from the - 


᾿ - crystalline limestone above-mentioned.’ . The two loftiest summits | 
ad Greece? (both however lower than Olympus, estimated at 9700 
feet) exhibit this formation—Parnassus, which attains 8000 feet, 


and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, whieh 4 is not less than 7800 - 


τ᾽ feet. 


oS oe calcareous: breccia oceupy also 


: τ 000,000 English ~ 
in’ the: present 


Ἵ find of cultivation ; for a comparatively 


‘Clay-slate and conglomerates of sand, lime and clay are 


oo found in many parts: a close and firm conglomerate of lime oe ene ee 
composes the Isthmus of Corinth: loose deposits of pebblesand 


Ὕ Ont of ‘ihe 47, 600, 000. stremas (= 
acres) included 
: kingdom. of Greece, 
Ἂ sB00,000 goto mountains, rocks, rivers, 
and. forests—and 21,000,000. to 


Strabo, viii, P 381. 


Strabo, ix. Ὁ. 400, and in the valuable — 


p. 140, ed, Fuhr. 


2¥or the geolo 


unds,: ὥς, By arable Jand is meant logical character ὁ 


some ‘portions. of the teetitory: ee 


The’ fertility of Baotia is noticad: aa ; eae ; ae 
fragment ot Diksarehus, Bios Ἑλλάδος, Δ 
τ “arable tad. vineyards, oliveand currant . ; 


ical and minera- ete ee 
Greece, sea the = 


es Greece, p. ὦ, London, 1842.) | 
oe be. modern kingdom of Greece does 
not include Thessaly. The epithet 
pode lor), is applied to several of 
" ΠΩ 9. chief Grecian stales—cordy Ἦλις, 
is Se Λακεδαίμων, κοιλὸν ἤλργος, dic. 
να έθος Beate « τε καὶ -ποιλα ει. 


small portion of it is actually cultivated: 
ab present, Strong, 


Statistics of orders of the present. 


survey undertaken by Dr. Fiedler, by oe 

overnment Οὐ. eo 
_ Greece, in 1834 and the following years ςῸ 

(Reise durchalle Theiledes aera Σὺ 

er πε 

Regierung in den Jahren 1884 bis 1837, 


Griechenland, im Aufirag ἃ 


especially voL, ii, Ὁ. 512—530). 


8Griesebach, Reisen durch ume οι 


Hien, vol. ih gh, 13, Ῥ 12h, ey 


ο΄ δ. Guewmrat anockarny ayn uncms oF exencu, 


Pann Ith oe" 


οἰ Βα the most important and essential elements of the Grecian Ὁ 
Boil consist of the diluvial and alluvial formations, with which 
the troughs and basins are filled up, resulting from the decom- _ 
position of the older adjoining rocks. In these reside the ? 
productive powers of the countr , and upon these the grain and 
-vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. The 
“mountain Tegions are to a great. degree barren, destitute at_ 
> present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there ig reason 
to believe that they were better wooded in antiquity: in many 
“parts, however, and especially in Aftolia and Akarnania, they 
afford plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture for the caitle ἐς 
during summer, at ἃ time when the plains are thoroughly burnt 
up. For other articles of food, dependence must be had onthe Pare 
- valleys, which are occasionally of singular fertility. The low 
grounds of Thessaly, the valley of the Kephisus and the borders _ 
of the lake Kopais in Beeotia, the western portion of Elis, the | 
plains of Stratus on tae: 
those near the river Pamisus in Messenia, both are now and: were ᾿ς 
In ancient times remarkable for their abundant prodtuce,. τ ee 
Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another serious 6 
“Yrregularity, 12¢Onvenience to which the low grounds of Greece are Soa 
Of the exposed,—the want of a supply of water at once Ὁ 
amin adequate and regular? tin < fale: 3 
Sa pia ἀρ during the autumnal and winter months, little OF 


early spring, and dry before. the end : ε 


been covered with wood (¥, 297). oe 


_ The best timber used by the ancient. ἌΝ 


v Οὗ 8 Ross, Reise auf den ‘Griechischen - oS . J 
ta Pes vol. Ϊ,, letter 2, p, 12. on : ay Es ee ee et 


ie ee τς RIVERS—-MARSHES—LAKES. | ἢ RAT ντυ 


τ designated the winter torrent by a special and separate ποιᾶς 
_ The most considerable rivers in the country are, the Peneius, — 
which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, finding an exit into 
- the Aigean through the narrow defile which parts Ossa from 
 Olympus,—and the Acheléus, which flows from Pindus in a 
τος south-westerly direction, separating Altolia from Akarnania and — 


τ emptying itself into the Ionian sea: the Euénus also takesits rise. 


at a more southerly part of the same mountain-chain and fallsinto — 


the same sea more to theeastward. The rivers more to the south- 


τς ward are unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asdpus in Beotia, 


τς Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a languid stream throughout 
_ the summer; while the Inachus near Argos, and the Kephisus — 
and Tlissus near Athens, present a scanty reality which falls short 
_ still more of their great poetical celebrity. The Alpheius and 
the Spercheius are considerable streams—the Acheldus is still 
Ὁ more important. The quantity of mud which its turbid stream 
brought down and deposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the 


ο΄ dand at its embouchure, within the observation of Thucydidés3 


_ But the disposition and properties of the Grecian territory, 


_ though not maintaining permanent rivers, are favourable to the 


τς multiplication of Jakes and marshes. There are Hecnent) 
τ Bumerous hollows and enclosed basins, out of which marshes 


τ the water can find no superficial escape, and where, 24 ΤΌ Καθ, — 
_ unless it makes for itself a subterranean passage through rifts in _ 
. [88 mountains, it remains either as a marsh ora lake according » 
to the time of year. In Thessaly we find the lakes Nessénis and 


 ‘Bebéis ; in Astolia, between the Acheléus and Enénus, Strabo 


_ Mentions the lake of Trichénis, besides several otherlakes, which ὃ 
τ itis difficult to identify individually, though. the: quantity ‘of ὁ 


ground covered by Jake and marsh is as a whole very considerable. ὁ ὁ 6 0.0 
_ tn Βαοίίδ are situated the lakes Kopais, ἘΓΥ Κα, δα Harma; the = as —™S 


᾿ _ first of the three formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, owing | δ 
from Parnassus on the north-west, and shaping for itself asinuous 


course through the mountains of Phokis. On the north-eastand 6. 


2 The Greek language seems tostand gemeinen. Erdkunde, p 201, Leipzig, — “ngs te 


τς Singular in the expression ere oiig= 1840). 


a. the Wadys of Arabia manifest t 


elike 2 Most of the Echinadesnowriseous 


alternation, of extreme temporary of dry land, which has accumulatedab ὁ ὁ ὁ ὁ 


fulness and violence, with absolute the mouth of the Achelous, - 


ee 


Parr I. as 


| cheat onoomaray AND unis oF GREECE 


— the lake Kopais : ts bounded = the eh land of Mount 


: πον : Ptdon, which inter cepts its communication with: the Strait οὗ 


 Eubeea. 


since ᾿ “then flows into the strait. 


‘Through the limestone of this mountain the water has 

either found or forced several subterraneous cavities, by which it 
obtains a partial egress on the other side of the rocky hill and © 
The Katabothra, as they were termed _ 


Oe antiquity, yet exist, but in an imperfect and half-obstructed — 


oe condition. Even in antiquity however they never fully sufficed ὁ. 


oe to carry off the surplus waters of the Kephisus; for the remains - 


intervals to let in the air from above. 


ae are still found of an artificial tunnel, pierced through the whole oe 


- breadth of the rock, and with perpendicular apertures ab proper — 
| This tunnel—one of the | 
 Inost interesting remnants of antiquity, since it must date from 


the prosperous days of the old Orchomenus, anterior to its 


tie a : τὸ of land. 
oo locked 


τ absorption into the Beotian league, as well as to the preponderance 
of Thébes—is now choked up and rendered useless. It may 


_ perhaps have been designedly obstructed by the hand of an. enemy. Ὁ ἷ 
The scheme of Alexander the Great, who commissioned ἂἃπ 
engineer from Chalkis to re-open it, was defeated first by 


discontents in Beotia, and ultimately by his early death. 


The Katabothra of the lake Kopais are a specimen of | the eas a 


“gubter. . Phesnomenon so frequent in Greece—lakes and rivers 
“ranean 
course of 


Tivers, out. 


ἘΠ basins. 


ἸΡ ᾿ such completely enclosed valleys or r basins.” ἣν 


PO ae vol. Hil. pp. 45, 153-155), “ The 
Sac 1 aga of Tripolitza (anciently that of 


1 Strabo, ἢ IX. Ὁ, 407. 


᾿ Colonel Leake eee ehiavels in rivers was familiar to the ancient 


. Tagea and. Mantineia) is. by far. the 4 
greatest of that cluster of valleys inthe | ὅδ). 


finding for themselves subterranean passages through we ae 
the cavities in the limestone rocks, and even pursuing 
their unseen course for a considerable distance before τὸ 
ε- they emerge to the light of day. In Arcadia, especially, 
Sea several remarkable examples of subterranean water-communication 6 
occur: this central region of Peloponnésus. presents: 8 cluster of τ 


This temporary diseppeatsnce ¢ of tthe ae 


observers—oi καταπινόμενοι τῶν ποταμῶν. ᾿ a 
CAristot. Moteorolog. 1. 18, Diodér.xv. 
Strabo, vi. Pe Ἀν viii. Pe 389, Ce oe 


oo gente of. Peloponnésns, each of which 
ois g0-closely shut-in by the intersecting 
mountains, that no outlet is afforded. 
be the waters exe Βρὲ through themoun- 
το tains themselves,” 
Arcadian Orchomenus and its enclosed 
τς Jake with. Katabothra, peo. the same. 


ac {πὸ 
κυ a 


&e. Respecting the: 


Their familiarity with ‘this pheno- poe ee 
" menon was in part the source of some. 
‘geographical suppositions, which now. 
“appear to us extravagant, respecting. ee 
the long subterranean and submarine 
course of certain rivers, and their re- 
“appearance at very distant 
103; and the mountain εν; 


οἰηίθ.. τς 
-Sophoklés said that the Inachus οὗ. 
es Ἴσπου. the Tnachus- ἐξ προ τ 


τος worda of Strabo; but the 
being drunk up” 


_ 8816 geo 


- oe Ὅν, 1: ἜΝ: τς SUBTERRANEAN WATER-PASSAGES. — 


It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, consider- 


ing its limited total extent, offers but little motive, and still less 
of convenient means, for internal communication among its various 
‘Inhabitants. Each village or township occupying its plain with | 


- Argolis; Tbykus the poet affirmed that 
the Asépus near Sikyén had its source 
dn Phrygia; the river Indépus of the 

little island of Délos was alleged by 
others to be an effluent from the mighty 
~ Nile; and the rhetor Zdoilus, in a 
panegyrical oration to the inhabitants 
τος of Tenedos, went the length of assuring 
them that the Alpheius in Elis had its 
gource in their island (Strabo, vi. p. 

971). Not only Pindarand other poets 
 (Antigon. Caryst. c. 155), but also the 

historian Timeus (Time Frag. 127, ed. 

Goer), and Pausanias also with the 

groatest confidence (v. 7, 2), believed 
that the fountain Arethusa at Syracuse 
- was nothing else but the reappearance 
’ of the river Alpheius from Pelopon- 
nésus: this was attested by the actual 
fact thata goblet or cup (φιάλη) thrown 
 duto the Alpheius had come up at the 

 Syracusan fountain, which Thmeus 


professed to have verified,—but. even 


the arguments by which Strabo justifies 
his disbelief of this tale show how 
powerfully the phenomena of the 


τὸς Grecian rivers acted upon his mind. 


τὸ “Tf (says he, ὦ, ¢.) the Alpheius, instead 


Ὁ ᾿ of fowing into the sea, fell into some 
~. ghasm in. the earth, there. would be 
some plausibility in supposing that it 


‘continued its subterranean, course ag 


τ far-ag Sicily without mixing with the 


sea: but since its junction with the sea 


is matter of observation, and since 
there is no aperture visible near the 
shore to absorb the water of the river 


οἰ στόμα, τὸ καταπῖνον 7b ῥεῦμα Tod ποτα- 


τ Gen : μοῦ), 5 itis plain that the water cannot 


maintain its separation and its sweet- 


ness, whereas the spring Arethusa is 


: perfectly good to drink.” I have trans- 
ated here the sense rather than the 

: henomend 
ΟΣ “rivers. pana into. chasms and 

: or a time is exactly 
What happens in Greece. It did not 


- appear to Strabo impossible that the 
 Alpheinus might traverse so great a 88 
distances underground ; nor do we won- 
der at this when we learn that a more — 


BOLO BE erapher than he (Eratosthenés) 
_ supposed that the marshes of Rhinoko- 
the Red Sea, were formed Ὁ 

 ‘Buphratés and Tigris, which fowed 


underground for the length of 6000. 


stadia or furlongs (Strabo, xvi.p. 741 5. . ᾿ 
Seidel, Fragm. Kratosth. p. 194): com. 
pare the story about the Euphrates — 


passing underground and reappearing 
in Ethiopia as the river Nile (Pausan., 
ii. 5, 3). This disappearance and re-. 


appearance of rivers connected itself, 


in the minds of ancient physical philo- 
sophers, with the supposition of vast 
reservoirs of water In the interior of 
the earth, which were protruded up- 
wards to the surface by some gaseous 
force (see Seneca, Nat. Quast. vi. 8). 
Pomponius Mela mentions an idea of 
some writers, that the source of the 
Nile was to be found, notin our(oixov. 
μένη) habitable section of the globe, - 
but in the Antichthon, or southern 
continent, and that it flowed under the 
ἜΝ to rise up in Ethiopia (Mela, i. 
9, ὅδ). | 

These views of the ancients, evi- 
dently based upon the analogy of 
Grecian rivers, are well set forth by 
M. Letronnein a Fag val onthesituation 
of the Terrestrial Paradise as repre- . 
sented by the Fathers of the Church; 
cited in A. von Humboldt, Examen | 
Critique de ’ Histoire de la Géographie, 
&e., vol. iil. p. 118—180. : : 


“Upon the arrival of the ing os 


and regency in 1883 (observes Mr, °. 


Strong), no carriage roads existed in ὁ 


Greece; nor were they indeed much ἢ 


wanted previously, as down to that. τὰ 
period not. a carriage, waggon, or οατὺ, ὁ 


or any other description of vehicles, Ὁ 


was to be found in the whole country. 9 τ 
The trafic in general was carried on. ς  ΟῸ ὃ 

by means of boats, to which the long = 9 © 
indented line of the Grecian coastand ~~ 

its numerous islands afforded every ὁ. τ΄ 0s 
facility. Between the seaports and τ - 
_the interior of the kingdom, the com. 9 
munication was effected by means οὐ. 


beasts of burden, such as mules, horses, 


and camels.” (Statistics of Greece, Ὁ. τ Hae ke 


"This exhibits a retrograde march to 


a. point lower than the description of = 
oe Cayeser, ᾿ vhere ‘Telamachns ad Ae 

| : ‘Peisistratus drive their chariot from ~ - 
το lura, between the Mediterranean and Ὁ oe 
the 


-ylus to Sparta, The remains of the ee 
ancient roads are still seen in many 
_parts of Greece (Strong, Ὁ. 34), 6Ὸ0Φ600ὃ 


"GENERAL GE ; GRAPHY AND UMTS OF ORRROE, 


ee | the enclosing mountaing,? surpplied itso own main Santa, white the | 


᾿ “Difficulty 
oo. Ofland- | 
ον ΟΣ, 
τος gation and . 


ee in Greece. 


difficult to discourage greatly any regular commerce 
| with neighbours. Τα so far as the face of the interior 


“transport. country was concerned, it seemed as if nature had — 


intercourse, however, arose out of this very geographical constitu-. 
~ tion of the country, and its endless alternation of mountain and 


a valley. 


The difference of climate and temperature between the © 

high and low grounds is very great; the harvest is secured in one 
place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find during the 
heat of summer shelter and pasture on the hills, ata time when 
the plains are burnt up.? The practice of transferring them from _ 
the mountains to the plain according to the change of season, which — 


“Pant ἘΠῚ 


transport of commodities by land was sufficiently Ὁ 


τὶ been disposed from the beginning to keep the popula- 
ook τ tion of Girésee socially and politically disunited—by providing so. 
many hedges of separation, and so many boundaries, generally Ὁ 
hard, sometimes impossible, to overleap. One special motive to 


᾿ subsists still as it did in ancient times, 18 intimately connected | ae " 
with the structure of the country, and must from the earliest 6 
period have brought about communication among the Be Ὁ ee 


disunited villages? | 
Such difficulties, however, i in ‘the internal transit by land were 


of to 8 great extent counteracted by the large propartion of coast and εὐ 


τος βοῖ!, and: 
: -verbially abundant, 


“gone, Lebadea, | 
Ae SREY pour rae Clarke's ΤΩ swels, 


poon ἢ Dr. Clarke’s description deserves 
te " he noticed, though his warm eulogies 
. oon the fertility of the soil, taken gener- 
oo ally, are not borne out by Jater ob- 
oo perverst—" Phe’ physical 

τς of Greece, differing from those of any, 
other country, present a series of beauti-. 


heenomena 


tal plains, successively surrounded by 


.. tnountains of limestone; resembling, 
. although upon a Jarger scale, and 
oo" yarely accompanied by voleanie pro- 
duets, the craters of the Phlegrean 
oo fields, Kverywhere their level surfaces : 
oo ΒΤ to have been deposited by water, 
gradually retired or evaporated ; they 

~ < gonsist for the most part of the richest 
their produce is yet pro. 
Rios In this manner - 
ooo stood the: cities of Argos, Sikyén, 
Corinth, 


are, 9 


ae Elousis, . 
 “Thébes, Amph ὑπο δι 


Athena, 
wari SSay - 


2 ‘vol, AL ch. 


dilis, 
119); 
Orchomenus, Cha- ᾿ 
Ῥ ‘a, and. 


na ioimnd, in 1 the month of ἊΣ 


ΕΝ summer in the a plains 6g Σ 
‘Messenia, spring in Laconia, winter ἢ 60 
Arcadia (Journey in Greece, Be 855— iene 


359). 


the south of England from the. south — 


of France... Noay opearance ofapring 0.0... 
egea, though ποῦ 

more. than twenty-four miles from...) 

. Cattle are sent pd thence. yo 

“every winter to the maritime ains ot oy pear 

Klos. in Sm aoe (Leake, B 

Morea, vol. PP. 


on the trees near ' 
Argos 4. 
ay. 
pasture on Moun 


ὦ The cold central region (or moun. a 
tain plain—dpomdsror) “οἵ. ‘Tripolitza 
differs in climate from the maritime 9 ~~ 
‘regions of Peloponnésus, as much ὯΝ. 


88, bn 107). ‘The so 
Olono (boundary OE τ οι τ 
Arcadia, and Achaia) is ποῦ 0° 
hes uthy until June (Leake, vol. ἢν, ᾿ς - 
— compare p. 848, and ‘Fiedler, . Pas 

Reise, ἢ ip. 514, re 
See also the instructive Inserly tion 
of Orchomenua, in Boeckh, Staatshaus- 
; haltuig der Athener, be Sh. pe 380... OS 
The vpauses erence οἱ reads, belonging 1 


three southern gulfs (the Argolic, Laconian and 


to the leaf of a plane-tree: the Pagasean Gulf on the 
eastern side of Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf on the 
western, with their narrow entrances and considerable 


omar. ~.-—s:LAND AND SEA COMMUNICATION. — 


the accesstbility of the country by sea. The prominences and” 


τ indentations in the line of Grecian coast are hardly less remarkable — 
than. the multiplicity of elevations and depressions which every- 
- where mark the surface The shape of Peloponnésus, with its. 
Indenta- 
tions in 


-Messenian), was compared by the ancient geographers foie 


universal ο -. 
accessibility 
by sea 


area, are equivalent to internal lakes: Xenophén boasts of the 


of coast Ὁ ῦὺῦΟΘΟὅ9ω 


- double sea which embraces so large a proportion of Attica, phorus ὁ 


of the triple sea by which Boeotia was accessible from west, north, 
᾿ς and south—the Hubean Strait opening a long line of country on | 
ΠΥ both sides to coasting navigation? But the most important of all 

Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing the 
northern and north-eastern shores of Peloponnésus and separated 
by the narrow barrier of the Isthmus of Corinth. The former, 
especially, lays open Adtolia, Phékis, and Beeotia, as well as the 
whole northern coast of Peloponnésus, to water approach. Corinth 
in ancient times served as an entrepét for the trade between Italy 


and Asia Minor—goods being unshipped at Lecheum, the port 


on the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across to Kenchrea,. : 


the port on the Saronic: indeed even the merchant vessels them- ὃ ᾿ 


selves, when not very large, were conveyed across by the same _ 


Wess. ; Pausan. iv. 4, 2). 


to proprietors..in one state, for tem- 
porary pasturage in another, is as old 
ag the Odyssey, and is marked: by 

various illustrative incidents: see the 


~ cause of the first’ Messenian war 


a (θιάσοις, Fragm, viii. vol. iv. Ὁ, 23, ed. 
.. 2“ Oniversa autem (Peloponnésus), 
τ yelut pensante quorum incursus 
.. Natura, in-montes 76 extollitur.” (Plin. 


πο το Strabo touches, in a striking passage ᾿ς 

> Gp. 121-122), on the influence of the 
oo sea tn determining the shape and 
boundaries of the land: his. observa. 
... tions upon the great superiority of 
| Muvope over Asia and Africa in respect 
oo. Of intersection and interpenetration of 
land by the sea-water are remarkable: 


οὐ μὲν οὖν Ebpdan πολυσχὴημονεστάτη 


πο ες ἡρασῶν ἐσσι, ὅσο, He does not specially 
mame the coast of Greece, though his 
oo pemarks have amore exact bearing 
τος προ Greece than upon any other. 


. 2 Xenophon, 


Byz., Βοιωτία, 


round Cape 


country. And we may copy ἃ passage. °° 
out of Tacitus (Agricol. oO, Orritten ied Tu cote 
in reference to Britain, which applies = = ᾿ 
far more precisely to Greece; “muse ο΄ 9 
uam Jatius dominari mare... . Mee) 9... 0. 
litore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, 0 ᾿. 
_ Bed influere penitus et ambire, et jugis. 0 ῦΘ 0 
etiam atgue montibus insert vebut in suas 00Ὁῦῷῦ,.... Ὁ 
1; De, -Vectigals. “eG. 1... Ὁ τ 0 

᾿δοῦν, Frag. 67, ed. Marx; Stephan. 900.0 


OR. ον thee” 


2 Pliny, Ἡς 
Isthmus of Corinth: “Lechex hinc, 


Cenchres ilinc, angustiarum termini, 9 > 
longo et ancipiti navium ambitu (ie τ΄ 
falea), quas magnitude Ὁ 


plaustris ivansvehi prokibet: quam ob 


causam. perfodere navigabili alveo = = 
angustias eas tentavere Demetrius =. 

rex, dictator Cesar, Caius princeps; ς΄ ..- 0ΟΘζΚ({Ἀἃ 
Domitius Nero—infausto (at ommium 6 ὁ 


exitu patuit) incepio”.. 


lal 


The διολκός, less than four miles 
across, where ships were drawn across, 9 
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route. It was accounted a prodigious advantage to escape the 


_ necessity of sailing round Cape Malea: and the violent winds — : 


‘and currents which modern experience attests to prevail around © 


oe, that formidable promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the 


ce : ‘apprehensions of the ancient Greek 


τς apparatus for navigation? = 7 


It will thus appear 


merchant, with his imperfect _ "1 


that there was no part of Greece Proper 


- which could be considered as out of reach of the sea, while most τ᾿ 
parts of it were convenient and easy of access: in fact, the — 
ο΄ Arcadians were the only large section of the Hellenic name (we 


on “may add the Dorie ‘Cetrapolis and the mountaineers al on g ‘the’ 
chain of Pindus and Tymphréstus) who were altogether without 


Bae the text, 


> Sea-com- 

τ Yuunication 
essential 
for the 

islands and 

colonies, . 


a seaport? But Greece Proper constituted only a — 
fraction of the entire Hellenic world, during the 
historical age ; there were the numerousislands, and 
still more numerous continental colonies, all located 
as independent intruders on distinct points of the 


οἱ goast,® in the Euxine, the digean, the Mediterranean and the 


if their size permitted, stretched from 
Lecheum on the Corinthian Gulf, to 
Scheenus, δ little eastward of .Kench-° 


ree, on the Sarénic Gulf (Strabo, vili. 
», 880). Strabo (viii. Ὁ. 885) reckons 
ihe breadth of the διολκός at forty 


«stadia (about 43 English miles); the 
ἐὸν weality, according to. Leake, is δὲ 
oo English: miles 
oo AL Ob. REX, p. 297). - ἘΝ, ἢ 
ἐπ 2 The north wind, the Etésian wind 
oo. Of the ancients, blows strong in the 
τ figean nearly the whole summer, and 
with especially dangerous violence at 
“three. points,—under HKarystos, the 
.o* southern cape of Eubosa, near Cape 
τς “Malea, and in the narrow strait between. 
the islands of Ténos, Mykonos, and 


(Travels:in Morea, vol. 


τ Délos (Ross, Reisen anf den Griechis- 


πος ¢hen Inseln, vol. i. p. 20). See also” 


- Golonel Leake’s account of the terror 
of the Greek boatmen from the gales 
and currents round Mount Athos: the 


ooo eanal cab by Xerxes through . the 
|. isthmus was. justified by sound reasons 
ooo CPravels in Northern Greece, vol. iL: 

at. ἣν 16 Periplus of Skylax enumerates 

: prevy pecking of the Greek name, with 


the 


because at that dime Leprewa hac 


ταί ficant exceptions noticed in, 
τος “bhe text, as partaking of the Tne of. 
.. coast; If even mentions Arcadia (c, 45), 


shaken off the supremacy of Elis, and 


was confederated with the Arcadians 
{about 360.B.c.): Lepreum possessed 


about twelve miles of coast, which. — 


therefore count as Arcadian. ο΄ 
3 Cicero (De. Republica, ii, 2—4, in - 


the fgments of that lost treatise, ed. 6 
ΜΆ) noticed emphatically both 9... | 
general. maritime accessibility of 


Grecian towns, and the effects of that . 


circumstance on Grecian characteri— 0.0.0) 
“Quod de Corintho dixi, id haud scio ᾿ 

an liceat de cuncté Grecia. verissime 
dicere. Nam etipsa Peloponnesus fere 


tota in mari est: nec preter Phliuntios 


wll sunt, quorum agri non contingant . 
thare: et extra Peloponnesum Ainianes = 


et Dores et Dolopes soli absunt‘a mari. 


Quid dicam insulas Grecia, que fine 6ῸὃΘϑὃΘ6{ὅ 
tibus cincte# natant pene ipse simul = 


eum civitatium institutis οὐ moribus? 


Aique hec quidem, utsupradixiveteris <<  . 
sunt Greciz. Coloniarumveroqueest = =. 
deducta ἃ Graiis in Asiam, Thraciam, ©. 
ltaliam, Siciliam, Africam, preter. 
Uunam . Masnesiam, quam unda nono... 
alluat?. Ita barbarorum agris quasi 9 0. | 
adtexta.quedam videtur ora esse. ὁ  .- 
Ate geo Caters ae ee Ee a AE 
τι Compare Cicero, Epistol. ad Attic, ὁ 
Υἱοῦ, with the reference to Diksearchus,. 0 
who agreed toa great extentin Plato’s Ὁ  - 
objections against a maritime site (De 


ΝΣ 


" " ‘Advintio : ἢ nay ‘distant fan Sa other by the space ae "6. 


ere Onur. 1 I 4 = ree ᾿ “LAND AND. SEA COMMUNICATION, oe aie ΣΕ. 


separates Trebizond from Marseilles. All these various cities 6 ue 


oy were comprised in the name Hellas, which implied no geographical a 


continuity: all prided themselves on Hellenic blood, name, ee 

religion: and mythical ancestry. As the only communication — 

between them was maritime, so the sea, important even. if were yc. 
look to Greece Proper exclusively, was the sole channel for 


: transmitting ideas and improvements, as well as for maintaining 
| sympathies, social, political, religious, and literary, throughout 


, ᾿ : these outlying members of the Hellenic aggregate. 


᾿ : with the. contrast between an inland and a maritime 


~ ‘The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply impressed 
Views of 
city: in the former, simplicity and uniformity of life, ths sucient 


_ tenacity of ancient habits and dislike of what is new sage vist aa 


or foreign, great force of exclusive sympathy ‘and. influence of 


maritime 


ἦν _ narrow range both of objects and ideas; in the latter, habits and 


, variety snd. novelty of sensations, expansive imagina-_ 


comamerce, 


: eS tion, toleration, and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
greater activity of the individual and corresponding mutability of 


the. state. This distinction stands prominent in the many _ 
vomparisons instituted between the Athens of Perixlés and the 


oS ‘Athens of the earlier times down to Solén. Both Plato and 


- Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically—and the former especially, 


ee whose genius conceived the comprehensive scheme of prescribing 
- oo beforehand and ensuring in. practice the whole course of individual He 
thought and feeling in his imaginary community, treats maritime 
oe ‘communication, if ‘pushed beyond. the narrowest limits, as fatal to 
the success and permanence of any wise scheme of education. 


Certain it is that a great difference of character existed between a 


ἢ those Greeks who mingled much in maritime affairs, 


με, Difference = 
is and those who did not. The Arcadian may stand as istivean the 
ae type of the: pure. Grecian landsman, with his rustic Jandstates .. 


and the — 


“ Ἵ and illiterate habits'—his diet of sweet chestnuts, sea-states ee ee 
ce paley'c ὅπον and pork (85. contrasted with the: fish cae τ ee 


at Lege, ἢ iv, φ 705: also Aristot. Politic. | τὰ Hotaten, Fragm, "λρκαδικὸνδεζα: pe 


 Mi"5—-6)." The sea (says Plato) is νον . . pg 
‘4 Indeed &. salt and bitter neighbour Herodot. i 66 jBedarnidyor Soper. eee 


(μάλα ye μὴν ὄντως ἀχμυρὸν. καὶ πικρὸν Theocrit. ΕἾ vii. 106,— 


τ γειτόνημα), though convenient for Pare 


: βέβδὺ of | x oy Loa 


BY OEE cs Ha Bee bi, ‘Way hes wi pie aa 


ms Abe "GENERAL @nograPHy AND LaMar OF GREECE, : ΕΣ τ, δ. 


ef hh formed the chief. seasoning ‘tor the ‘Dread of an n Athenian) | 
- his superior courage and. endurance—his. reverence for Lace- 


ο΄ dzmonian. headship. as an old and customary influence—his 


| sterility of intellect and imagination as well as hisslackness in ὁ 


᾿ enterprise—his unchangeable “rudeness of relations with the gods, 


a which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he came back empty- __ 


i handed from the chase; while the inhabitant of Phékea or 


τς Milétus exemplifies the Grecian mariner, eager in search of gain — 
εὐ ——active, skilful, and daring at sea, but inferior in steadfast a 


bravery on land—more excitable in imagination as well as more 


mutable in character—full of pomp and expense in religious a 


; τς manifestations towards the Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of © 
- Branchide: with a mind more open to the varieties of Grecian 


energy and to the refining influences of Grecian civilization. 
᾿ The Peloponnesians generally; and the Lacedeemonians in particu- 
lar, approached to the Arcadian type—while the Athenians of the — 
fifth century .c, stood foremost in the other ; swperadding to it — 
nowerer ὃ delicacy of taste, and a ial ΠΗ ΒΒΠῸΟ τ οἵ intellectual : 


| fiewiselved. 


The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in oe ᾿ 
‘Effects of . respects to that of Switzerland, produced two effects 


᾿ - fueauan’ of great moment upon the character and history of 86. 


we Ret people. In the first place, it materially strengthened 


aoe political their powers of defence : it shut up the country against ae 


ca ae relations of 


the inhab. those invasions from the interior which successively 


| " tants. subjugated all their continental colonies ; and it at the | εν. 
same time rendeted each fraction more difficult to be attacked bye 
nee the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative influence in 


La assuring the » tenure of actual possessors: for the 5 pass of Thermopyles be a 


: = ε between The essaly and Phokis, that of Kitherén between Beotia 
fae and. Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and Geraneia — ae 
along the Isthmus of Corinth, were positions which an inferior τς 


: woe : τ puiciher of brave men could hold again ὁ a much greater, force of ἄς : 


pee EO Mipiea beet σκίλχαισιν ὁ ὑπὸ πλευράρ τ τὰ καὶ ἦι ᾿Αακνόμενος κράσαιο, ὅδ. | 


ee ὥμονς. 


εν Tavixa ἱμαστίσδοιεν. ὅτε. κρέα. re “The alteration of Xior, which, ts kr 


ae παρείη". ~ obviously. out of place, in. ‘the scholia oe a 
᾿ Eis! ἄλλως: νεύσαις, κατὰ μὲν χρόα. πάντ᾽ on this passage, to “ἔνεοι,, apes, Το: 


hai hide eae τ Bnquestioable. 


assailants, But, in the next place, while it tended to protect a 
each section of Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them 
politically disunited and perpetuated their separate autonomy. 


ee Bl oe P ROLRNIOAL EYFROTS OF LOCALITY, 0 166: od 


Jt fostered that powerful principle of repulsion, which disposed ὦ . 


even the smallest township to constitute itself a political unit 


ee, apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coalescence with others, ee | 
τ either amicable or compulsory. Toa modern reader, accustomed 


to large political aggregations, and securities for good government : 
through the representative system, it requires a certain mental 
effort to transport himself back to a time when even the smallest 


town clung so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Never- 
theless such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient 


Me world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the 
 ‘Hellensit stands out more conspicuously, for several reasons—first, 


_ because they seem to have pushed the multiplication of autonomous — 
. units to an extreme point, seeing that even islands not larger than 


το Peparéthos and Amorgos had two or three separate city com- 
munities :1 secondly, because they produced, for the first time in 


i the history of mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of 


ΤΣ ᾿βονοιησηθηῦ, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous 


city was accepted as the indispensable basis of political speculation ; 
_ thirdly, because this incurable subdivision proved finally the cause 


: au of their ruin, in spite of pronounced intellectual superiority over 
ον their conquerors; and lastly, because Incapacity of political. 


τ eoalescence did not preclude a powerful and extensive sympathy a oe 
το between the inhabitants of all the separate cities, with a constant 6 


_ tendency to fraternise for numerous purposes, social, religion, 


© peer eative, intellectual, and esthetical. For these reasons, the — 


indefinite multiplication of self-governing towns, though in truth 


τ΄ & phenomenon common to ancient Europe as contrasted withthe == τ 
_ Jarge monarchies of Asia, appears more marked amongtheancient = 


Greeks than elsewhere : and there cannot be any doubt that they 6 ee 
_ Owe it, in a considerable degree, to the multitude of insulating 0000 
boundaries which the configuration of their country presented, 
Cee _ Nor is it rash to suppose that the same eauses may have tended os 
_ to promote that unborrowed intellectual development for which ὁ ὁ 
they stand s0 conspicuous. General propositions respecting == a 


os ee a 4 Skylax, Periph. 59, ε δε 


hase 
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: mpon thelr globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, 
a ‘develop mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmo- 


ment.” _gphere, are all consistent with the greatest diversities 


HOE οὗ resident men: moreover the contrast between the population | 
ae of Greece itself, for the seven centuries preceding | the Christian τ 
wera, and the Greeks of more modern times, is alone enough io 

ἊΣ Ἰπουϊοαῦα reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless we may — 
- venture to note certain improving influences, connected with their 


τ geographical position, at a time when they had no books to study, 
and no more advanced pre edecessors to imitate. We may remark, 


τ sensations, and adventures; next, that each petty community, 


means of intimate communion with a multiplicity of fellows in 
blood and language. His relations, confined to purchase and sale, 


—. did: not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which : 
pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which here 
_- presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety highly 
stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of geniuy—who 
atthe same time, if he sought tocommunicate his own impressions, 6 
or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, was forced to 
shake off what was peculiar to his own town or community, δας 
to put forth matter in harmony with the feelings of all. Itis = 
“ἢ thus that we may explain i in. part that penetrating apprehension of τυ. 
oe a : human life and. character, and. that power of touching sympathies 


γι the working of ‘limate dank physical agencies upon “ha ticker ᾿ 
“niet ate Indeed. treacherous ; ; for our knowledge of the 


: : first, that their position made them at once mountaineers ca | 
mariners, thus supplying them with great variety of objects, 


nestled apart amidst its own rocks,! was sufficiently severed from 
the rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the = = 
τς remainder ; so that an observant Greek, commercing witha great 
τς diversity of half-countrymen, whose language he understood, and = 
whose idiosynerasies he could. appreciate, had access to a larger Gee 
a mass of social and political experience than any other man in so 
ee unadvanced an age could personally obtain, The Phoenician, . ‘ 
superior to the Greek on ship-board, traversed wider distances = 
and saw a ereater number of strangers, but had not the same νὰ τὸ ἢ 


Ἢ Choro, de Orator, i Mt, ““Tthacam am in asperrimis saxulis, sou ᾿ τοῦ 


| comer. ι , "INTELLECTUAL EFFECTS OF Locaurry. : - INGE 


7 ean” to all ages and nations, which surprises us so much in : 
the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical inter- 
~ communion, of brethren habitually isolated from each other, was 
the only means then open of procuring for the bard a diversified : 
᾿ range of experience and ἃ many-coloured audience ; and it was 


ὙΠ to ἃ great degree the regult of geographical causes. Perhaps oe 


among other nations such facilitating causes might have been 


τος Βα, was among the richest communities of Greece, 


: found, yet without producing any result comparable to the Tliad 
and Odyssey. But Homer was nevertheless dependent upon 
τ the conditions of his age, and we can at least point out those 
peculiarities in early Grecian society without which Homeric 
excellence would never have existed,—the geographical position 
is one, the language another. | 
In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not distinguished. 
Gold was obtained in considerable abundance in the Mineral. 


island of Siphnos, which, throughout the sixth century prosaic: 


Aland possessed ἃ treasure-chamber at Delphi distinguished for the 


richness of its votive offerings. At that time gold was so rarein 
Greece, that the Lacedemonians were obliged to send to the 


Lydian Croesus in order to provide enough of it for thegildingof 
a statue’ It appears to have been more abundant in Asia Minor, _ 
and the quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied by the — 
opening of mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and even some 
_ parts of Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, some mines were = as 
_ re-opened with profitable result, which had been originally begin) 


᾿ and subsequently abandoned, by Phoenician settlers of an earlier ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
τς θαυ. From these same districts also was procured ἃ con- ὃ 


siderable amount of silver: while about the beginning of the 6 
~ fifth. century B.¢., the first effective commencement seems tohave 


Deen made of. turning to account the rich southern district of = ὁ 
᾿ Attica, called. Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts earn 
of Greece, especially in Cyprus and Eubea—in which latter. Ὁ et 

Island was also found the earth called Cadmia, employed forthe 6 ee 

ΟΥ̓ οἰ Penileation: of the ore. Bronze was | used. among the Greeks for Dee ἘΠῚ 


εὖ a “1 Herodot. is 52; iii. 57; vie. 46-125. Monieris tithes a. ix. - 405) ἀφ wards, eer era ea 
os Boeck, Public Economy of Athens, B. werenumerousand valuable;especially 
wet Beh those dedicated by Croesus, ΒΟ τι Be ὉΠ 2] 
ee th ai fo and silver offerings sent to (Herodot. i. 17—52) seems to have sur ate, 


ie Messed even trom hae pee = oe tie 


πω. οὐ 
Πα ἘΣ ΤΣ : 


RT ως ὧν ρα, 
SE 3 ae aia 


"GENERAL GBoGRAPRE AND uns oF GREECE. | “Pant τί. 
; τ many purposes’ in ΠΣ jron is now employed : and. even the 
arms of the Homeric heroes (different in this respect from the | 
J later historical Greeks) are composed of copper, tempered in such 


eae way as to impart to it an astonishing hardness, Iron was found | 
τς ἀπ Bubeea, Beotia, and Melos—-but still more abundantly i in the 
mountainous region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is however 

ΠΣ no part of Greece where the remains of ancient metallurgy appear 


now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. 


The excellence - ᾿ 


and varieties οἱ marble, from Pentelikus, Hymettus, Paros, 
a Karystus, &e,, and other parts of the country—so essential for 


oe produc 
τ δόμα, , 


3S purposes of sculpture and architecture—are well known? 


Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the coast of — 


_ Asia Minor, and the southernmost regions of Italy 
and Spain, Greece produced wheat, barley, flax, wine, 
and oil, in the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge ; though the currants, Indian corn, silk, and tobacco 


Ita chiet 


a _ which the country now exhibits, are an addition of more recent — 


times. ‘Theophrastus and other authors amply attest the 


᾿ Ἵ observant and industrious agriculture prevalent among the | 
ancient Greeks, as well as the care with which its various 


τς natural productions, comprehending a great diversity of plants, : 
ἢ herbs, and trees, were turned to account. The cultivation of the 


τος vine and the olive—the latter indispensable to ancient life not 
merely for the purposes which it serves at present, butalso from 6 

the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the body—appears. ae 
be: have been particularly — elaborate ; and the many different 


τς aeeidents of soil, Jevel, and exposure, which were to be found, not — 
_.. only in Hellas Proper, but also among the scattered Greek 


τ settlements, afforded to observant planters materials for study 1 


_ and comparison. The barley cake seems to have been more 


oe ᾿ generally eaten than the wheaten loaf ;? but one or other of them, — a 
together with vegetables and fish (sometimes fresh, but more 
pe ‘Remnently.. salt) = thee common food of the population ; the — Fe 


“4 Strabo, xp 


ΟΥ̓ ἘΣ “Btepban, Byz., ¥ 


Kruse, Hellas, ch. ἦν, vol Loop. 828, 
‘Fiodiet, Reisen in Griechenland, 


Seat. for those ‘who’ dined | 


arcs Kaxebaiuen: 357), ee 
ee The milk of ewes and goats Was in, Se a ae 
118-559. ancient ener preformed t to bars - COWS SS 
ee OOD - (Aristot, Hist. Animal. iii.15,5—7); at 
oe my Attherepast provided atthe public ΣΡ ΣΣ 
τ τι in the 
οὖς Prytaneium of Athens, Solén directed 
ee aoe ἴον Srey anya, cee 


ΟΥ̓. ᾿ 


present also cow’s-milk δὰ butter ig 
considered unwholesome in Greece,and ὃ 
is.seldom or never eaten ears Hellas, Bh eee 
abe 1, "δ 4p Cee ᾿ a 


bread for festivals (Athenaeus,, iv Ρ. + a | os 


ἢ 
| 


char. pcs ae ο΄ MINERALS—VEGETATION—DIER, ae 159 ce 


” dks fed τον upon pork, and the Spartans ΣΝ consumed las 


animal food, but by the Greeks generally fresh meat seems to 
have been little eaten, except at festivals and sacrifices. The 


ῤ Athenians, the most commercial people in Greece Proper, though 
their light, dry, and comparatively poor soil produced excellent. . 
ae barley, “nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own 
consumption: they imported epiniderable supplies of corn from 
Sicily, from the coasts of the Euxine, and the Tauric Chersonese, ὁ 
and galt fish both from the Propontis and even from Gades :1 the. 
᾿ distance from whence these supplies came, when we take, into 


consideration the extent of fine corn-land in Beeotia and Thessaly, 


. proves” how little internal trade existed between the various 
regions of Greece Proper. The exports of Athens consisted in 


her figs and other fruit, olives, oil—for all of which she was 


distinguished—together with pottery, ornamental manufactures, 
and the silver from her mines at Laureion. -Salt-fish doubtless 
τ found its way more or less throughout all Greece ;? but the popu- 
-Jation of other states in Greece lived more exclusively upon their 


own produce than the Athenians, with less of purchase and sale 


=a mode of life assisted by the simple domestic economy 
universally prevalent, in which the women not only carded and 
τος spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the clothing and bedding — 
coe employed 1 in the family. Weaving was then eonsiderad as much ο 
a woman’s business as spinning, and the same feeling and habits 
ee 661}. prevail to the present day in modern Greece, where the = 
loom is ae, seen in the oS cottages, and alwaye Conia 
_ Worked by women. | A ᾿ | 
ΟΕ ὦ Thgophrast, Gaus Pe Ria “ia, ἐξ ργους eis Τεγέαν ἅφερον τη te 
 Salt-Hsh from the Propontis and from 


cH : ᾿ λάθοι sold in the markets of Athens 
are during the Peloponnesian war, appears 


from a. fragment of the Marikas of 


Ὁ a ᾿ Eupolis (Br. 2g, ed. Meineke ; Stephan. 


By, Ve DPdderpa) :- aed 


ee | Saute iy 7 τάριχος, ρύγιον ἢ Ῥαδει- 


βικόν; 


oo he Pheenician ‘merchants - who 
in ete big ght the salt-fish from Gades, took 
ne bask” with them Attic pottery for sale. 
oo anong the African tribes of the coast - 
τ, ot Morocco (Skylax, Peripl. c. 109). 


2 Simonidés, Frag. 109, Gaisford.. -- 


ἘΝ : . Τρόσθε ra sue & ὥμοισεν: ἔχον. τρηχεῖαν 


heb aot αν 


The Odyssey mentions certain inland ee 
people who knew nothing either of the .. 
Sea, or of ships, or the taste of sali: |. 
Pausanias looks for them. in Epirus - 


(Odyss. xi. 121; Pausan. i 12, 3). 


“5. Αὐτουργοῖ re yap εἰσι Ἰελοποννήσιοι ets 


(says Perikles in his speech to the 


Athenians at the commencement ofthe 3. 
Peloponnesian war, Thueyd. | i. 141) Coe 
“Kat οὔτε. ἰδίᾳ οὔτε ἐν καινῷ. χρήματά A ee 
αὐτοῖς, ὥς, τ ἄνδρες. ψεωργοὶ καὶ οὐ 
“θαλάσσιοι, ἄπο, (th. 6. 145). παρε ae 
4In Egypt the men sat at home and a eee aa eee! 
wove, while the women did out-door Ὁ 02 
business; both the one and the οἴου. es 
Ὶ ὅτις the anes of Herodotus, feed ie ae rc 


6. 


ἊΣ ᾿σιπρδίο:. 
ae ae and 


healthy 


Ὁ it is now. 


"GENERAL ¢ cuognar PRY A 


“the climate, of Gresea’ appears to ee Se deoetibod by ἢ ᾿ 


modern travellers. in more favourable terms than it 
-was by the ancients, which is easily explicable from 
a the classical interest, picturesque beauties, and trans- 
ee times than ‘parent atmosphere, so vividly appreciated by an ὁ 
English or a German eye, Herodotus, Hippokratés, Ὁ 


ον voce Aristotle, treat the climate of Asia as far more genial and 
ate favourable both to animal and vegetable life, but at the same 
time more enervating than. that of Greece: the latter they speak 


energies of the inhabitants. 


eA another, 


of chiefly in réference to its changeful character and diversities of 
local temperature, which they consider as highly stimulant to the 
= There is reason to conclude that 
ancient Greece was much more healthy than the same territory ὦ 
τ ἀμ at present, inasmuch as it was more industriously cultivated, 


and the towns both more carefully administered and better a 


supplied with water. But the differences in respect of healthiness, 
between one portion of Greece and another, appear always to — 
have been considerable, and this, as well as the diversities of — 


.  ¢limate, affected the local habits and character of the 
Great dit- 


“ference particular sections. Not merely were there great a 
: ἡ βο of differences between the mountaineers and the inhabi- 
Greece and tants of the plains’—between Lokrians, Atolians, 


Phokians, Dorians, CEteans and Arcadians, on one a 


hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Bootia, and Elis, on the 


| ao other—but each of the various tribes which went to compose 
- these categories had its peculiarities; and the marked contrast = 


between Athenians and Beeotians was supposed to be represented 

by the light and heavy atmosphere which they respectively a 
-. breathed. Nor was this all: for even among the Beeotian — 

wed aggregate, every town had its own separate attributes, physical ; 88. 


οι, ὶ well as moral and polite: :3 vee Tanagra, Thespian, Thebes, es ae 


re as : modern. ‘Greek. 


ay roar 5 Strong, Stat. 
fe ΤῊ Herod οὗ ἘΠ ΠΤ 1425: 


Polit, sii. 6,1. 
oe : a shls ae oe ἴθ ὃ come econ into 


. pain a (Herod. it 88: Soph. Gea, 


For the spinning and weaving of ‘the Rel 
peasant women, see. 
e, Trav. Morea, vol. i. ,PR 18, 18 , —Bios 
ae Brippokrat, De 

ae ‘Aére, Loo. οὗ Aq. Cy W135. -Aristot. ᾿ 


the smazahy plain ot Wrachoti, without ἔτος 
being taken Ulaftera few days (Fiedler, 


ise in Griech. i. Ὁ, 184). 
“BAAdSos, 


"ἃ Dikeearch. Fragm. Ὁ. 145, ed. Fabr He ee 
᾿ἱστοροῦσι. δ΄. Ob τὉὈτὄὖ 
Βοιωτοὶ τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς. ὑπάρχοντα ἴδια. wie ἘΠ 
ὃ ἀκληρήματα λέγοντες οΤαῦτα,-- Τὴν. μὲν 
αἰσχροκέρδειαν κατοικεῖν ἐν ᾿'ΩΩρώπῳ, Τὸν το τ ois 
“ δὲ φθόνον ἐν Τανάγρᾳ, 


ι λ Οὐ ΤΣ 
ὦ The shountainesrs of Rtolia: re δ, ae τὴν φι οβεικέαν 


"ἐν. Θεσπιαῖς, τὴν. ὕβριν. ἐν. Θήβαις; τὴν Goi es 
Ἢ πλεονεξίαν ὁ ev πρώ a τὴν Sa eas 


ome. 1 eee "CLIMATE ΤῊΝ EPIROTS, oe enon 161 ᾿ 
οἰ Anthedén, ᾿βαίονίαο,. ‘Koréneia, ‘Onchéstus, gna Plate,” ‘rere oe 
known to Beotians each by its own characteristic epitheh: and = 
 Dikearchus even notices a marked distinction between the 8 = 
_ {inhabitants of the city of Athens and those in the country ΠΣ ΕΓ 
Attica. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Sikyén, though all called = 
Dorie, had each its own dialect and peculiarities. All these 
differences, depending in part upon climate, site, and other ὃ 
ΠΣ physical considerations, contributed to nourish antipathies, and. ἀν 
τ to perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, which has already been ce ce 
Εν noticed as an indelible feature in Hellas, cn 
τς The Epirotie tribes, neighbours of the Btolians and Aiearries: 
το nians, filled the space between Pindusand the Ionian 5g, 
_ Sea until they joined to the northward the territory Macedo- 
‘Inhabited by the powerful and barbarous Ilyrians, ™@"* ὧδ, 
τς Of these Illyrians the native Macedonian tribes appear to have 
been an outlying section, dwelling northward of Thessaly and 
Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which Pindus is 
continued, and westward of the river Axius. The Epirots were 
- comprehended under the various denominations of Chaonians, — 
τς Molossians, Thesprotians, Kassopans, Amphilochians, Athamanes, 
τ the Athikes, Tymphei, Oreste, Parorei, and Atintanes‘—most 
of the latter being small communities dispersed about the _ 
mountainous region of Pindus, There was however. much Bae 
ae confusion i in the application of the comprehensive name Lpiros, Re ra 
_ which was a title given altogether by the Greeks, and given 
purely upon geographical, not upon ethnical considerations, 6 
_ Epirus seems at first to have stood opposed to Peloponnésus and ὁ ὁὃὁὃῸ 
to have signified the general region northward of the Gulf of = 
Corinth ; ‘and in this primitive sense it comprehended ‘the: eS 
᾿ ΤῊΝ and Akarnanians, portions of whom spoke a dialect. 2.5". 
difficult to understand, and were not lesswidely removed than 
πο ee Epirots. from Hellenic habits.2 The oracle of Dédénaforms = 
is the point of ancient union between Greeks and Epirots, which © ee 
a τα oupeteeded by Pepin a as the civilization of Hellas eae eg τὰ 


: cree ἐν ν Ἀρρονα a ἂν , πλαδίαις τὴν ᾿ἀλαδδ τα Strabo, ore pp. 853, 854, 828. oe 
Rey τὸν. πυρετὸν. ἐν. ᾿Ογχήστῳ,. φὴν. Thueydid. Tt, 68. Theopompus (ap. oe 
ae ἀναισθησίαν ἐ év ᾿Αλιάρτῳ Strab. Ο reckoned 14. Epirotic ᾿ ΕἼ 
πος Abonk: “the - “distinstion | ‘petween é ἔθνη. Ἴ ΩΣ 
τὸ ὩΣ ἀπά! Ὅπερ ει see ‘the same at ‘Herodot A. Mee a 865 vi ae 


LEE STB ey 


NERA ane GHOGRAPHY ὦ AND Ἐπ} oF GREECE, | “Pant IL τς 


Bit lese difficult Ἷρ distinguish Epirots froth Mace- 
he one hand than from Hellénes on the other ; the 
e dress, and the fashion of wearing the hair being 
OUS, while | the boundaries, amidst rude men and. 
tracts, were very inaccurately understood. : 
5 the limits occupied by the Hellénes in 776 8.6, 
‘take account of the important colonies of Leukas 
a, established by the Corinthians subsequently on 
eoast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early time 
rise the islands of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, 
1, but no settlement, either inland or insular, 
ard: 

ide farther, confining ourselves to 776 B.c., the great 
ds between the coast of Greece and that of Asia 
Tenedos on the north, to Rhodes, Kréte, and 
ward: and the great islands of Lesbos, Chios, ᾿ 
wubcea, as well as the groups called the Sporades, — 
des, Respecting the four considerable islands _ 
ts of Macedonia and Thrace—Lémnos, Imbros, — 
ih, and Thasos—it may be doubted whether _ 
were at that time hellenised. The Catalogue of — 
under Agamemnén contingents from ZEgina, 
ar athus, Kasus, Kés, and Rhodes ; in the oldest 
which we possess, these islands thus appear 
eeks ; but the others do not occur in the Catalogue, . 
mtioned in such manner as to enable us to draw 
Eubcea ought perhaps rather to be looked upon 
Grecian ‘mainland (from which it was only 
rait narrow enough to be bridged over) than as 
last five islands named in the Catalogue are. 
or partially Doric: no Tonic or Holic island 
ese latter, though it was among them that the 
Ἀν θῶ νὼ τ their ancestral heroes who 


mo ~ yegions, ‘the expetlant dissertation’ of 
3 were Ὁ, Miller above quoted, Ueber. die: 
dition to. δ Galt pre te ated Phot isto first. 
Ὡς Volume of the English transla 

“ of iese “his ees of the Dorians, 1: αν a 


ἀπ΄’ 176 BO, is 5 the long string: of. Doric, fone and Eolic 


settlements on the coast of Asia Minor—oceupying , Cie | 
& space bounded on the north by the Troad and the the coast of 
region of Ida, and extending southward as far as the 
peninsula of Knidus. Twelve continental cities, over and above - 


a car, oe THE ROHAN AND ASIA ‘MINOR. ΤΣ ᾿Α Ἔ ae ea 


Asia Minor, ᾿ 


the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus 
ag ancient Aolic foundations—Smyrna, Kymé, Larissa, Neon- 


-Teichos, Témnos, Killa, Notium, Aigircessa, Pitana, ge, Myrina, é 
and Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first Afolic, was after-— 


wards acquired through a stratagem by Ionic inhabitants, and 


--remained permanently Ionic. Phokea, the northernmost of the 
Tonic settlements, bordered upon Molis; Klazomens, Erythra, 
Teds, Lebedos, Kolophén, Priéné, Myus, and Milétus, continued 
the Ionic name to the southward. These, together with Samos 
and Chios, formed the Panionic federation.1 ΤῸ the south of 
‘Milétus, after a considerable interval, lay the Doric establish- 
ments of Myndu3, Halikarnassus, and Knidus: the two latter, 
together with the island of Kés and the three townships in 
| Rhodes, constituted the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six 
cities, concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, but 
producing a secondary effect analogous to political federation. 
Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the commence- 
7 ment of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a picture even for 


this date, we possess no authentic materials, and are obliged to 
τ antedate statements which belong to a later age: and this con- 
sideration might alone suffice to show how uncertified are all — ie 
cee delineations of the Greece of 1183 8.6., the supposed epoch of the fe 
a Trojan war, ae centuries earlier?! 00°. στο οἰ οι 


i Beredot. i 148-150, 


ἀκ RE RT LS RT eS 


164 IR BARELY HRLLMNIC PEOPLE, = Parr IL, 


‘CHAPTER Th,’ 


πηπ HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, 1 THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES, . ᾿ 


: Tas territory indicated in the last chapter—south. of Mount — 


: Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of a 


Ambrakia with Mount Pindus,—was occupied during the his- 


᾿ torical period by the central stock of the Hellens or Grecks, Oe 


from which their numerous outlying colonies were planted out. | | 
Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Hellens, 


The Heilens and were recognised as such by each other: all glorying Cae 


venerally.—— τος ἢ 
acharista in the name as the prominent symbol of fraternity, — 


—the word all describing non-Hellenic men or cities by a word | 
used as 


 antithesig Which involved associations of repugnance. Our 8 8 
_ toHellens, term barbarian, borrowed. from this latter word, does. 


nob express the same idea; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscri- Ὁ 


ete minately of the extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants,! ; 


τ᾿ ᾿ ‘Eratosth 


- whatever might be the gentleness of their character, and what- ᾿ | 
ever might be their degree of civilization. The rulers and people 


Σὰ Egyptian Thébes with their ancient and gigantic monuments, : oe 
the wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, the phil-Hellene Argan- τ 


i thonius of Tartéssus, and the well- disciplined. patricians of Rome — 


(to the indignation of old Cato),? were all comprised init. At | ou vi 
εν firsh it seemed to have expressed more of repugnance. than of | ate 
oes ΠΡ ἐς and repugnance papecwaly towards: the. sound οἵ a ee 


pene See the protest of Eratosthents : intimating his strong antinatiiy to ihe τον 
against the continuance of the classi- Greeks: he proscribes their medicine 6 
phen into Greek and. Barbarian, altogether, and admits only a slight 


} ᾿ : : es fter. the latter word had: come to. taste of - their | literature : i, #8 quod ae ᾿ ᾿ te 
ἘΣ imply. ete tiead see δὐ Strabo, fi. 2 865, bonum sit eorum literas inspicere,non 
eidel. p. 88)... - perdiscere. «νος. Jurarmnt inter se 6 


ee a Cato, Prument. ‘ed, Lion. Ὁ 48: arbaros necare omnes medicina, sed 
Kg ap. Plin, ΗΠ ΝῚ xxii. 1A ionarbabie hoe ipsum mercede faciunt, ut fides 3 415... 


"τὰ oa from Cato’s: ‘Melton fo ἘΝῚ BOD. Ά1: θ᾽. ‘facile fanaa Nos anegne i 


a one iy ᾿ΟσΜ ΤΕΥ oF P BLOOD. oe 
᾿ foreign Jangioagés 1 aN erswards a feeling of their’ own ἈΞ τ" 

Intelligence (in part well- justified) arose among the Greeks, and 
their term barbarian was used so as to imply a low state of the — | 
temper and intelligence: in which sense it was retained by the ~ 


- τς gemi-hellenised. Romans, as the proper antithesis to their state of ὁ 
civilization. The want of a suitable word, corresponding to ie 


barbarian as the Greeks originally used it, is so inconvenient in ; 
the description of Grecian phenomena and sentiments, that I may 
: be obliged occasionally to use the word in its primitive sense. 
τς ΠῊΡ Hellens were all of common blood and parentage,—were 
“all descendants of the common patriarch Hellén. In treating of 
the historical Greeks, we have to accept this as a datum: if 
~ represents the sentiment under the influence of which ponenic 
_ they moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus in aggregate— 
the front rank, as the chief of those four ties which together. 
bound together the Hellenic aggregate: 1. Fellowship lhivot 
of blood ; 2. Fellowship of language ; 3. Fixed domi- blood. 
ciles of gods, and sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and 
dispositions, | 
These (say the Athenians in their aly to the Spartan envoys, .~ 


|. in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “ Athens will never dis: _ 
grace herself by betraying”. And Zeus Hellenius was recognised 

as the god watching over and enforcing the fraternity - thus 

Ὧν constituted.? ee. 
_ Hekateus, Heiodotny, and Thueydidés all believed that there ae 


ΠΙᾺ dictitant Barbaros et spurios, nosque 


ἄπ ts 


ἤθεά τε ὁμότροπα" τῶν προδότας γενέσθαι Ὁ ide eee 


"magis quam alios, Ὅροι appellatione 


Ἵ Καρῶν ἡγήσατο ᾿ βαρβαροφώνων, 


| | Homer, Lliad, ii. 867. 
signifying either a Hellen generally or 


a ᾿ bs 38 non-Hellen generally ([hucyd. i. 4). 
- Compare: Strabo, viii. p. 870; and xiv. 


Pe 662. 
‘Ovid reproduces the pr imitive sense 


ef the word βάρβαρος when he speaks — 
ὩΣ ot himself as an exile ab Tomi (Trist. : 


Υ͂, L037) rm 


᾿ “Barbarus hic” ego sum, quia non 


intelligor uli”. 


᾿ ; [ The Egyptians had a word in their 
language the exact equivalent 


ne τ βάρβα ee in: this sense Lomas ii. 158). 
erod, vill. 44, τ τες 


τ Homer does ποῦ 
“use the word βάρβαροι or any words 


of. 


ἢ τὸ “EAAn- . 
ΠῚ = von doy ὕμαιμόν. Te. καὶ: ὁμόγλωσσον, i 
on a3 = “ον ‘Hpinerd να τε κοινὰ κᾶν. θύσιαν, : 


᾿Αϑηναΐους οὐκ ἂν εὖ ἔχοι, 


Ἡμεῖς δὲ, Δία τε Ἑλλήνιον αἰδεσθέντες, oo ᾿ Ὧν, 
καὶ τὴν “Ἑλλάδα δεινὸν ποι ύμανον, προ-, τς 


δοῦναι, &e, 
Compare Dikearch. Fragm. p. 147, Ἶ 
ed. Fuhr.; and Thucyd. “HL δθ- τὰ 


κοινὰ τῶν “Βλλήνων νόμιμα 6 .. 4. θεοὺς 9 
τοὺς ὁμοβωμίους καὶ κοινοὺς τῶν΄ Ἑλλή- ee en area: 
νων 1 also the provision about the κοινὰ Ὁ ERE 
Sparta and 


ἱερὰ in the: treaty between 
Athens (Thue, v. 183 Strabo, ix. Ὁ. 419), 


. It was a part of the proclamation ta 

- solemnly made by the Eumol pide, PUT τ τὸς 
Bleusinian ς΄ 

: mysteries, | ‘All non-Hellens to. keep 

ee τῶν ἱερῶν. Csocrates, ee 


to. the celebration of the 


away” 
Orat. iv. Pane; 
. 3 Hekate. . 
compare Strabo, vii. Ὁ. 801ν 


ὅσοι ΓΑΛΑΆΔ ΘΝ συνίεσαν, ἄρ, : 


ragm. 868, ed. Klausen:. ee τς 
Herod... 80) 
BL , Phucyd,. Ai '8-κατὰ, miles τε ΠΡ δ. 


TE HARLY HELLENIO PHOPLE. au ΕΣ ag | 


ee hai προς an. ἐπ τ ἢ period, ‘when, Giercay pores 
oy mutually unintelligible, were spoken between Mount Olympus — 


and Cape Malea. However this may be, during the historical 
times the Greek language was universal throughout these limits 


fete! ᾿ ᾿ —branching out however into a great variety of dialects, which _ 
ἢ το wwere roughly classified by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, 
9 Common Holic, and Attic. But the classification presents a 


a Ἢ Janguage. | 


not seem to have been realised ; each town, each smaller sub- 


i division of the Hellenic name, “having peculiarities of dialect 
᾿ belonging to itself. Now the lettered men who framed the quad- 
τ ruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, | of the 


written dialects,—those which had been ennobled by poets or. : 


other authors; the mere spoken idioms were for the most part. 
neglected. 1 That there was no such thing as one Ionic dialect 
in the speech of the people called Ionie Greeks, we know from 


semblance of regularity, which in point of fact does τ 


the indisputable testimony of Herodotus,? who tells us that there : 1 
were four capital varieties of speech among the twelve Asiatic = 


towns especially known as Ionic. 


Of course the varieties would Ὁ 


-have been much more numerous if he had given us the impressions 6 
of his ear in Eubea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia, © 


—all numbered as Greeks and as lonians. 


of the grammarians was an extract from Homer, Hekateus, _ 


Herodotus, Hippokratés, &c.; to what living speech itmade the ὁ 6 : 


SS τ nearest approach, amidst those divergencies which the historian . 


has made known to us, we cannot tell, 


The Tonic didlech: 


Sapphé and Alkeeus in Rares Ὁ 


ΠΟ Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna in Boeotia, were the great sources οὗ 6. 


Ὶ reference for the Lesbian and Beotian varieties of the Holic ; ᾿ : 
oe dialect—of which there was ἃ third variety, untouched. by the | ee 


poets, in Thessaly. The analogy between the different mani- ae 

τ festations of Doric and ABolic, as well as that between the Dolo π00 

Ee generally and the olic. generally, contrasted. with. the Attia, is ὑπ τε; 
one ay ἴο δ τ τος as bic and appreximative, Uae 


oe 3 of 


ye Atlant sgracanautiel eas fantom. 


 . dislectos spectabant, quibua scriptores _ 
oo MSL essent? ceteras, ques non vigebant . 
oo mist ia ore: 

τις {abrens, ἢ De 


Biate non notabant.” - 
jalecto Atolict, Ὁ. 99. 
es 6 same has been the case, to a great. 
| degree, even in the linguisticresearches: 
‘nodern ae naa eee now 


affords such increased facility for the : ae 


re istration. of popular dialects... 
9 2 Herod. i. te 


‘the AXolic dialect, differing 

ably from each other, see the valuable ° 

ΣΝ of 4 hres De Dial. 
2 


ne Respecting the three varieties of et ᾿ 
considers 


dicks, sect, Σ oe 


; “cua. 1 Th. “comer or LANGUAGE, Pee 
But all ΠΕ different dialects are nothing 1 more than dialects, | 
᾿ distinguished as medifications of one and ‘the same 
Janguage, and exhibiting evidence of certain laws and 
principles pervading them all. They seem capable of 
- being traced back to a certain ideal mother-language, 
peculiar in itself and distinguishable from, though — 


Greek — 
language 
essentially . 
one with a 
variety of - 
dialec: ae 


cognate with, the Latin ; a eahstan tive member of what has. ees oe 


called the Indo-European family of languages. 


This‘trnth has». * 


: ~ been brought out in recent times by the comparative examination =” 


applied to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, and Lithu-— 


τς anian languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis of the 
τς Greek language itself to which such studies have given rise, In a 


manner much more clear than could have been imagined by the 
ancients themselves! It is needless to dwell upon the importance 
: of this uniformity of language in holding together the Tace, and. 


. “to the civilization of all. Except in the rarest cases, the diver- 
~ gencies of dialect were not such as to prevent every Greek from 
understanding, and being understood by, every other Greek,—a_ 
fact remarkable when we consider how many of their outlying 


ἐν  eolonists, not having taken out women in their emigration, 


§ntermarried, with non-Hellenic wives. And the perfection and — 


ak popularity of their early epic poems were here of inestimable 


.- compositions are framed on the same model. τ: 
τ ἴδ all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the central ὁ ; 
hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary speech, and a 
pea _possesros of a common atock of legends, maxims, and metaphors. eee 


value for the diffusion of a common type of language, and for _ es 


oe thus keeping together the sympathies of the Hellenic world.2 a 


we - ‘The Homeric dialect became the standard followed by all Greek _ ene 


: ~ poets. for the Hexameter, as may be seen particularly from the: 200) gs. 
example of Hesiod—who adheres to itin the main, though his ὃ 

_ father was a native of the Aolic Kymé, and he himself τοίου 
“δ Askra, in Holic Bootia—and the early Iambic and Hlegiac 


‘Intellectual Greeks signet ὦ 


ay αν 1 ‘The work: of Albert Giese, Ueber ᾿ oe τῶ 
ne pes Molischen Dialekt (anhappily not the Homeric poems: most of them,he 

ae Says, could repeat the Iliad. by heark, 

af the author), presents an ingenious thou 
wt specimen of such analysis. © 
See the interesting remarks of Dio. 
; Chrysostom on, the’ at τ κυ ρήνη τς oS me 


finished, on account of the early death 


inhabitants of Olbia (or Borysthenes) io Π. 


gh their dialect was paytially 


: ‘parbarised, and the city in a sad state. pe re 
of ruin io ΤΉ ες. Ὁ ser P er te 


: 168 ee 


τ 8. Common 
religious 
_ Sentiments, — 
εὐ Tovalities, 
oe end 
ae sacrifices. 


ares “A Plato, Lege. ii. 1, 658 ; ‘Kratylus, 
ae oh me. 406; and Dionys. 
ἀπο δε 1~2, p. 
ἴον. ᾿ 
ποῦ δ᾽ ἃ 
λών, ἜΝ : 


hohe kak ἐπώνυμος + 
pee ᾿Ολύμπιος.. avs 
ara ᾿Απολ 


Π πτ ἢ Γν * guveopracral. Kab 


TSE EARLY : HELLBNIO PHOPLE 


al, Ars Rhetoric. 
ve 226-—Oads μέν γέ πον πάντως. 

on πάσης. ἡστινοσοῦν πάνῃ; ὕρεὼς “ἡγεμὼν. 
estas μὲν, 
» Πυθοῖ, ‘Tertullian: —~ 
Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus 
buy: οβευταί. 
Homer, Hymn to Apollo, 146). The _ 
same view of the sacred games is given 
τ a Livy i in reference to the Romansand Peli 


‘pacrificio?” 


the Volsci (i. 38--87):—‘Se, ut con- (Pa 
ne _ soalecgton Sbtaninaeaens, 6 ab D Indie 28). 


Wye. 


“Pant π. 


“That community of religions sentiments, localities, «πᾶ srerifless: es 
which Herodotus names asthe third bond of union Ὁ 
among the Greeks, was a phenomenon not (like the 

_ race and the language) interwoven with their primitive 

- constitution but of gradual growth. In the time of — 

mae Herodotus, and even a century earlier, it was at its 

ee ‘full maturity, but there had been a period when no religious — 

meetings common. to the whole Hellenic body existed. wale 
are called the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games 6 
oe (the four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous) were 
in reality great religious festivals—for the gods then gave their _ 

τος special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative meetings—the 

τς closest association then prevailed between the feelings of common 
worship and the sympathy in common amusement.! 
τ this association is now no longer recognised, it is nevertheless ae 
essential that we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to 
- understand the life and proceedings of the Greek. Τὸ Herodotus _ 
and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then frequented by eee 
crowds from every part of Greece, were of overwhelming impor-  ῸὉῸὃῸὃ 
tance and interest ; yet they had once been purely local, attracting = = 

no visitors except ‘from a very narrow neighbourhood. In: 16.105 
_,Homeric poems much is said about the common gods, and about 

Special places consecrated to and occupied by several of them; τ΄ 

the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honour of a deceased futher, 

which are visited by competitors from different parts of Greece, 
but nothing appears to manifest public or town festivals open to 
ee ᾿ Grecian Visitors generally? And though the rocky Pythé with = 
ita temple stands out in the Iliad as a place both venerated and ὁ 
τ vich—the Pythian games, under the superintendence of the 6 
tae Amphikiyous, with continuous enrolment, of victors and a Pan- oe. 


Though 


“pestis diebus, costs danas ΣΤΥ Ν Ἢ » | Δ δος Αἱ 
Deorumgue, abactos 6580. ...ideo nos 
cost, concilio ri ey eee 


ab. sede piorum, 


abigi’. It is curious to ‘contrast. thi 


with the dislike and. Tepugaance re ta dan 
ommium Ὁ... 

τ Judorum mater est—quod enim specta- Ὁ 
sine 


. * Tdololatria, 


culum sine... idolo, | que ludus. 
(De Spectaculis, p 


. 869. de 
The 


2Tliad, xxiii. 680-679. 


τιβδαι.. ve Blea Ἧ 


What — | 


‘celebrated by Akastus in honour of 
elias were aed in the old epic 
pueieane i a a at 


map, TL = COMMON FESTIVALS—OLYMPIC GAMES, 


ne computers with theoldest backward record ofcontinuous 


"Hellenic reputation, do not begin ‘until after the Sacred War, in | 
‘the 48th Olympiad, or 586 B.c.* “,ιτο σις ee 
᾿ς The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian as — 
well as considerably older, are also remarkable on 

Ce Es ee ee ae ey ae . Olympic _ 
another ground, inasmuch as they supplied historical ana obher 

᾿ sacred | 

games, 


time. It was in the year 776 8.6. that the Eleians 


| | , inscribed the name of their countryman Korcebus as victor in the — : 
 -eompetition of runners, and that they began the practice of 


τ inseribing in like manner, in each Olympic or fifth recurring. 
year, the name of the runner who won the prize. Even for a 
long time after this, however, the Olympic games seem to have - 
_ remained a local festival ; the prize being uniformly carried off, 
at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either of Elis 
or its immediate neighbourhood. The Nemean and Isthmian 
games did not become notorious or frequented until later even 


ae than the Pythian. Solén? in his legislation proclaimed the large 
reward of 500 drachms for every Athenian who gained an’ 


_ Olympic prize, and the lower sum of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac 


coe Capi AD, Bee ge 
πο πος Compare Schol.:ad Pindar. Pyth. 


Strabo, ix. p. 421; Pausan. x. 7, 3. 


ἜΣ: The first Pythian games. celebrated by 


the Amphiktyons after the Sacred War 
carried with them a.substantial reward 


Pra the victor (an ἀγὼν ypnuarirys); but 


in the next or second Pythian games 


ae nothing. was given but an honorary 
᾿ς reward or wreath of laurel leaves (aya © 


ἘΠ ΕΝ the first. coincide with 
Olympiad 48, 3; the second with Olym- 


. 5 ’ Argument.; Pausan. x. 87, 45; Krause, 
Die Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, 
The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is 


os eomposed at -a-time earlier than the 
- Sacred War, when Krissa is flonrishing ; 
earlier than the Pythian games as cele- 


τ brated by the Amphiktyons. — 


8 Plntarch, Soldn, 23. The Isthmian. 
oo Agén was toa certain extent a festival 
oo Ob old Athenian origin + for among the 
o.  Mmany legends respecting its first insti- 

o> tution, one οἵ the most notorious 
oo Yapresented it-as having been founded. 
Ss ay Théseus after his victory over Sinis 

at 


the Isthmus (see Schol. ad Pindar. 


τ Isthm, Argument. ‘Pausan, ii. 1, !4), 


prover Skelton CB 


tarch, Theseus, ¢. 


25). Plutarch says that they were first 
established by Théseus as funeral 
games for Skeirén, and Pliny gives the- 
sane story (A. Ν vil. 57). According 
to Hellanikus, the Athenian Thedrs at 
the Isthmian games had a. privileged 
place (Plutarch, 2. ¢.). 
here is. therefore 
why Solén should single .out the. 
Isthmionika as persons to be ἜΡΘΕΙΣ | 
rewarded, not mentioning the Py- 


thionike and Nemeonike—theNemean Ὁ 6 


and Pythian games not having then 


acquired Hellenic importance... Dio. ©... 
genes Laért. (i. 55) says. that. Solén  . 
provided rewards, not only for-victories. ς΄ 
at the Olympic and Isthmian, butalso: ~~ 


ἀνάλογον ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, which Krause ° 


(Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, sect. eae 


3, Ὁ, 13) supposes to be the truth; I 


think, very. improbably. The sharp ὁ 0. 
invective of Timokrein against Themis. 0 
toclés, charging. ee Ne οὐδοῦ 1.10 Ὁ 

1 αὖ CO] nose 
Meat at the Isthmian games (Ἰσθμοῖ. Ὁ 
: : οίωφ. ψυχρὰ κρέα. “0 
“παρέχων, Plutarch, Themistoc. ὃ.. 91), ς ὃ... 
seems to imply that the Athenian =. 
visitors, whom the Theérs were called 6 
upon to take cara of at those games, -. - 


things with providing nothing 


δ᾽ ἐπανδόκενε γελοίως ὁ 


Were humerous. 


ood reason. 


THE BARLY HELLENIC PROFLE, Paper τ: 


. > prize. He counts the τῆς, as 5 Pan-Hellenie maak md renown, | 
ee) ornament even to the city of which the victor was a member 
τ εν latter as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. 


fy Suan of 
“δ ¢omimon 


Οἵ the beginnings of these great solemnities we cannot presume ~ 
to speak, except in mythical language: we know them | 


pene only in their comparative maturity. But the habitof 
το pacrifice an Rea 
oo early common sacrifice, on a small scale and between. near 
ee feainre neighbours, is a part of the earliest habits of Greece. 
 Ieniemind The sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or 
. began on see 
asmall Villages, first manifested itself by sending a sacred 


Ns scale. 


festivals and to partake in the recreations which followed ; thus 

establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and bringing them- 
selves into direct connexion each with the god ofthe other under — 

his appropriate local surname. The pacific communion so 
fostered, and the increased assurance of intercourse, as Greece 
gradually emerged from the turbulence and pugnacity of the 


legation or Theéria! to offer sacrifices at each other’s — 


heroic age, operated especially in extending the range of this oie 


ancient habit: the village festivals became town festivals, largely 
frequented by the citizens of other towns, and sometimes with — 


special invitations sent round to attract Theérs from every 


Hellenic community,—and thus these once humble assemblages 


gradually swelled into the pomp and immense confluence of the 6 


Ἰ oe Olympic and Pythian games, The city administering such holy > ie 


τς ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory during “the month | | 


ον ne hostility with it. 


OF their occtrrence, being itself under obligation at that time to ᾿ ᾿ 7 os 

-yefrain from all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds? the 
a commencement of the truce to all other cities not in: avowed. τ ᾿ 

Elis imposed heavy fines upon other towns— Ὁ 


woe το ᾿ even on the powerful Lacedeemon—for violation of the Olympic 


oe free, on npein.a of exclusion from the festival in case of nou gayment ee 


a In, ‘many: Gran ‘obtain (88. τῷ 


ee eget Mantineia, Troezén, Thasos, 
i BOD, these I rhedrs formed a permanent. 
τ gollege, and seem to have been-invested 
ay plage extensive functions in reference 
at. Athens ph 
se for the. ‘special 

occasion (see Thucyd, v. 47; Aristotel. 


. ΟΡ ¥. 8, 8: Ὁ, Miller, Aginetica, p._ 


oes to religious ‘ceremonies 2 
Ἶ ΒΟΥ. ‘were chosen 


a. aS ‘Demosthen. de Fals. Leg. Ὁ. 380). 


& 2 About the sacred: La iympian, ιν 


in regard. to 
ae ; 


Isthmian, ὅδ, formally. announesd by ἜΝ 


two heralds crowned with garlands 


sent from the administering city, and Ὁ " 
with respect to which 
were played, see Thucyd. ¥. 49.5 


many tricks. | 


on, He llen. iv. 7. 1—7; 


Menoe 
: Plutarch, es 
wourg. 23; Pindar, Isthm. ii, 85. age 
omovdoddpor—xépures ὡρᾶν--- πον, 
Vili, 9---10 is Fis peculiarly instructive  - 
~ the: pone and bo ae 


Me cas ΝΥ πὸ σομμοΝ SACRIFICES -- AMPHIKTYONTES. Ae 


‘Sometimes s this tendency to religious faterniiy took a form : 


wet sailed: an Amphiktyony, different from the common Απιρμἰκέν. 


which was supposed to be the common property and 


_ festival. A certain number of towns entered into an onies— 
OXclusiy 
exclusive religious partnership, for the celebration of spalpioux 


sacrifices periodically to the god of a particular temple, pike 


oe under. the common protection of all, though one of the number 


was. often named as permanent administrator ; ; while all other 


s Greeks were excluded. That there were many religions partner- 
᾿ ships of this sort, which have never acquired a place i in history, 


among the early Grecian villages, we may perhaps gather from 
the. etymolog ry of the word (Amphiktyons! designates residents ᾿ 

| around, or neighbours, considered in the point of view of fellow-. 
religionists), as well as from the indications preserved to us in 
_ reference to various parts of the country. Thus there was an 
_Amphiktyony? of seven cities at the holy island of Kalauria, 
close to the harbour of Trozén. Hermioné, Epidaurus, Aégina, 


_ Athens, Prasie, Nauplia, and Orchomenus, jointly maintained 
the temple and sanctuary of Poseidén in that island (with which 
it would seem that the city of Troezén, though close at hand, had 
no connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 


sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate neigh- | 


Cee hours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their interest re 
_ the temple is seen from the fact, that when the Argeians took 


. co Nauplia,’ they adopted and fulfilled these religious obligationson ae es 
ΠΣ behalf of the prior inhabitants: so also did the Lacedsemonians ue ᾿ ᾿ cay 

εν when they had captured Prasia. Again i in Triphylia, situated ey 
between the Pisatid and Messenia in the western part of Pelopon- foe 


τος nésus, there was a similar religious meeting and partnership of a 
_ the Triphylians on Cape Samilon, at the temple of the Samian _ 


ποτε Poseidén. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted ᾿ τ 
το ΜΠ the: details of superintendence, as well as with the dutyof = ὁ 


SS notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a precaution Co 
essential amidst the diversities and irregularities of the Greek 


a τ calendar), and also of proclaiming what was called the Samian — ᾿ ΕΟ. 
τ truce—a temporary abstinence from hostilities which bound 411 88s 
ne Teiphylians during the holy period. This latter custom cielo wee oe 


1 Pindar, ΠΝ 8, 30 iv. Ἢ | a Strabo, Ὁ Ὁ. 874. 
Nem, vi 40. re ἃ δ: , vill. p. 7 


‘pba, viii. a 848; Pan Υ. ϑ 1. Bee πη 


< the eatery ἘΠΕ of eek ‘Geatitations in n presenting tomen’s ὁ ὁ Ὸῦὃ 


“their 
| beneficial. 
: influence 


τς sympathies. munities not less fierce chan: suspicious. 


to have been frequent throughout Greece. 


a At Tolkos, on the north oss: of τας πυλίακήν. 


minds a. common object. of reverence, common duties, 
| - and common enjoyments ; thus generating sympathies es 
in creating and feelings of mutual obligation amidst petty com- 
ule ‘So too, the 
twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor had their Pan 
Tonic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: the six Doric cities, Ὁ 
το in and near the southern corner of that peninsula, combined for : 
the like purpose at the temple of the Triopian Apollo; and the ee 
feeling of special partnership is here particularly illustrated by 
the fact, that Halikarnassus, one of the six, was formally extruded 
᾿ . by the remaining five in consequence of a violation of the rules.? - 
There was also an Amphiktyonic union at Onchéstus in Bootia, Ὁ 
in the venerated grove and temple at Poseidén:* of whom it — 
consisted we are not informed, These are some specimens of the 
sort of special religious conventions and assemblies which seem 
Nor ought we to . 
omit those religious meetings and sacrifices which were common > 
to all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the as 
 Pam-Beeotia to all the Brotians, celebrated at the temple of ὁ 
the Itonian Athéné near Koréneia*—the common observances, 
τ τ vendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaéus at Argos, by all those — Ἢ 
oe neighbouring towns which had once been attached by this reli- τὸ 
_ gious thread to the Argeians—the similar periodical ceremonies, a 
frequented by all who bore the Achzan or AEtolian name—and = 
: an a and. selene | festivals, 80 Sabet to ey ae 


‘Dutheil cortjectnves oes 


fag δ συνετέλουν. 
τ πανήγυρις, W 


lee : the Gulf of Pagase, and at the borders 


f the Magnétes, ‘Chessalians, and 


λον of Phthidtis, was celebrated | 
. & periodical religious festival or pane- 
τς gytis, the title of which we. are pre- 
oe vented from making 
τὴν ee ~tnaparfoction of Strabo’s text (Strabo, 
Was beta It stands in the text as. 

τὸ Ἂν rinte in: ‘Tzschocke’s: edition, *Ey- 

peda 88. καὶ τὴν Ἰτυλαϊκὴν πανήγυριν: 
‘The mention of Τνλαϊκὴ m 
δον τὰ which conducts us only to - 

oe oa ἀπ ρεείσουσ. convocations οὐ 
ee: ig. here- 
a ansaitab @; and the best. or Parisian Ὁ 
MES, of ‘Strabo Pa cece & gap (one 
ee among the which 
Ὡς: <Aeee: mint: οὶ n cig eee of the — 


γα. and. Delphi, - 


out by ‘the 


certainty, - 


embarrass . 


thy Πελαϊκὴν πανήγυριν, deriving the one 
from . the celebrated funeral: 


hame 


games of the old. epic celebrated by 


-Akastus in honour of bis father Pelias, 
Grosskurd (in his note on the passage) 
approves the conjecture, but it seems 
to me not probable that a Grecian ο 
panegyris would be named afterPelias, = 
ἰπηλϊακήν, in reference to the neigh. 


bearing mountain and town of Pelion, 


ight perhaps be less objectionable. ᾿ 
ase Dikearch. Fragm. ‘ds 407-—409, ed. 
etermine with oe 


Fuhr.), but we. cannot 
2 Herod. is Dionys. Hal. iv. 25. 


Ants 232. gt aaa 
“4 Sizabo, ix be a. ee 


3 Strabo, i ik. Pp 412. Homer,. Hymn. oe | 


oe ᾿ Omar. LL 


᾿ at stated intervals to the sacred island of Délos.2 


‘THE GREAT AMPHTRTYONIO ASSEMBLY. | 


: diffusi sion of the early Grecian poetry, which ΕΣ all Fenn 
| ‘This latter 
class of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of 8 
special and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 
But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
᾿ which, though starting from the smallest beginnings, What was 
: “gradually expanded into so comprehensive a character, called the 
Ἢ phik- 
and. acquired so marked a predominance over the rest, tyonic 
as to be called The Amphiktyonic assembly, and even 


Council. . 


‘to have been mistaken by some authors for a sort of federal ᾿ 


‘Hellenic Diet. Twelve sub-races, out of the number which made 
up entire Hellas, belonged to this ancient Amphiktyony, the 


meetings of which were held twice in every year: in spring at 


Ἢ the temple of Apollo at Delphi; in autumn at Thermopyla, in 


the sacred precinct of. Démétér Amphiktyonis. Sacred deputies, 


including a chief called the Hieromnémén and subordinates | 

called the Pylagoree, attended at these meetings from each of the 
twelve races: a crowd of volunteers seem to have accompanied 
. them, for purposes of sacrifice, trade, or enjoyment. Their 
special and most important function consisted in watching over 
the Delphian temple, in which all the twelve sub-races had a 


‘ ae joint: interest, and it was the immense wealth and national 


: “ascendency of this temple which enhanced to so gr eat a pitch the — ᾿ 


i : dignity of its acknowledged administrators. 


nS 
τοῦ Hymn. ‘Apoll. 148. 


The twelve constituent members were as follow :—Thessalians, 7 
Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhwbians, Magnétes, 


᾿ Its twelve. 
᾿ ᾿Τοκκείατια,. (Eteans, Achwans, Phokians, Dolopes, constituent 6 
and Malians.? All are counted as races (if we treat Der hele 
ghee Hellénes as a race, we must call these sub-races), mutual — 


᾿ς me mention being made of cities : 3 all count equally 


ἃ Thue ἃ. HL 1043) γ. 55, Paiisan. vii. , 
. Polyb. v. 8; ii, δά, Homer, stituency is . differently. given by 
Alschines, by πάνισυ AN and by 


According to. what seems to ‘have Peotone _ Littmann er den. 


Lane τῳ 


ne list of the Amphiktyonie ¢ eb ee 


though this 


| ‘peen the ancient and sacred tradition, A 


| the whole of the month Karneius was 


--a time of peace among the Dorians ; 


pod δίς τῆν suiie hit 


ἘΣ was often neglected. ἔτ᾿ 
“practice at the time of the Pelopon- — 

~  nesian war (Thuc. y. 54). Butit maybe. 
~~ doubted whether there was any festival 
Of Kameia aga to all the Dorians : . 
ete She I Karneia at Sparta seems to Te 


yses and compares their various δ ὃ 666 
statements, and elicits the. πο aoe 


given in the text. 


3 Aschines, de Fals. Lega te 
ὁ, 36, --Κατηριθμησάμην δὲ νη 
ra bard orra. τοῦ ἱεροῦ ον καὶ τ᾿ 


τούτων ἔδειξα ἕκαστον ἔθνος, ἐρόψηφον. ee te ec 
Ὑρύμενονν. τὸ Pom στον τῷ oo eee ar 


80. 


τ 74, Ὁ. Ae THE EARLY HELLENIC PEOPLE, Parvin 


tn. respect to voting, two votes being given by the deputies from ἊΣ 
each of the twelve: moreover, we are told that in determining the. 20: 


- deputies to be sent or the manner in which the votes of each race 
should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and. Thébes had 
no more influence than the humblest Lonian, Dorian, or Bosotian, 


oe tity. This latter fact is distinctly stated by ZEschings, himself — 


hones ἃ Pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens, And so, doubtless, the 


theory of the case stood: the votes of the Tonic races counted for 
neither more nor less than two, whether given by deputies from an 
Athens, or from the small towns of Erythree and Priéné; and.in 


like manner the Dorian votes were as good in the division, when 


Antiquity 
ot the uae 


᾿ given by deputies from Beeon and Kytinion in the little territory | 
of Doris, as if the men delivering them had been Spartans. But 
there can be as little question that in practice the little Ionic 


cities and the little Dorie cities pretended to no share in the — oe 

Amphiktyonic deliberations, As the Ionic vote came tobesub- 

stantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta was ever obstructed in ὃ 

_ the management of the Doric vote, it must have been by powerful 
᾿ Dorie cities like Argos or Corinth, not by the insignificant towns = 

of Déris.. But the theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down, yee 

by Aischinés, however little realised in practice during his day, Ota 


is important inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primi- _ 


five and original constitution, | The first establishment of the Ἄν 
_ Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all othe. 0 


» 


twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, ὁ 
- and when there were no overwhelming cities (such as Sparta 
- and Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler members— 
when Sparta was only one Doric city, and Athens only one! ° 9 
Tonic city. among various others of consideration not much 6. 
There are also. other proofs which show Ss 
‘Antiquity tis Amphiktyonic convocation. Alschinés gives ug 


an extract from the oath which had been taken by 


ee - Gene the sacred deputies who attended on. behalf of their 


of the old respective Traces, ever since its first establishment, and 


ee to which the members bind themselves, betrays the early agein 


1 ; Which it originated, as well as the humble resources of those _ a 


the high antiquity of 


which still apparently continued to be taken in his ὁ 
day. The antique simplicity of this oath, and of the conditions Ὁ 


a car. π᾿ — THE ‘eREAT AMPHIETYONIO ASSEMBLY, ae 15 


Ἔ “towne to which it: was ‘applied. 1 « We will not destroy any ἡ 
Amphiktyonic town—we will not cut off any Amphiktyonic 
town from running water”—such are the two prominent obliga- 
tions which Aischinés specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, and to 

τ towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went out with their 
basins to fetch water from the spring, like the daughters of Keleos 
at Eleusis, or those of Athens from the fountain Kallirrhoé 


τ We may even conceive that the special mention of this detail, in 


the covenant between the twelve races, is borrowed literally 
from agreements still earlier, among the villages or little towns 
in which the members of each race were distributed. At any 
rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Amphiktyonic convocation must be 
referred. The belief of Aschinés (perhaps also the belief general 


ao in his time) was, that it commenced simultaneously with the 


ae Apollo. The special surname by which Démétér and 


first foundation of the Delphian temple—an event of which we 
have no historical knowledge ; but there seems reason to suppose 
that its original establishment is connected with Thermopyle 
and Démétér Amphiktyonis, rather than with Delphi and 


Amphikty. 


τ _ her temple at Thermopyle was known?—the temple onic mest- 
of the hero Amphiktyén which stood at its side—the Mg origi . 


nally at 


as word Pylaa, which obtained footing in the language Thermo. 


as designate the half-yearly meeting of the deputies 


pyle, 


Ae both at Thermopyle and at Delphi—these indications point to 


te Thermopyle (the real central point for all the twelve) as the 


᾿ primary place of meeting, and to the Delphian half-year as rer 


ae something secondary and superadded. On such a muatier, how- ee 


ever, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. | 


_. The hero Amphiktyén, whose temple stood at Thermopylie, i cea 
Ἴρις passed. in mythical genealogy for the brother of Hellén. And 
oo ἀν may: be affirmed, with truth, that the habit of forming — 


: : Ὁ patsy onic ean, and: of srerucniing 8 each other’s ἐξ religious ἘΣ a 


cae τὰ Mtsohin, ‘Fala, : Dept ᾿ 279, & τ νίδων ἀνάστατον ποιήσειν. ν μηδ᾽ ὁ ὑδάτων ae 
8B iTApe δὲ ἐξ ἀρχῆς. διεξῆλθον thy ναματιαΐων εἴρξειν, ὅδ. 


ποτ κα σιν τοῦ ἱεροῦ, καὶ τὴν πρώτην σύνοδον 35 Homer, Ἰηδᾶ, vi. 457, Homer, He 


oy γενομένην. ὁ τῶν epee, καὶ. τοὺς Hymn | “to. Déméter, 100, 107, 170, : - eae 
οὐῶρκους αὐτῶν ἀνέ νων, ἐν οἷς ἔνορκον ἣν Herodot. vi. 187. Thueyd. i. 15. | 


Oise ἀρῤχοίοιε ἴω oad TOY ᾿Αρφικτιο: ‘ τὰ ero vi 200; ΑΑΥΣΕΣ xxi, cae 8 ee a 


vie ree 


i festivals, was be ‘great ‘means of creating ‘and. πρῶτος ΤῊΣ ae 


τ τος ψριορθῖο 


ἐν τ το - Amphikty- 
ποῦν onies an | 
oo Ss festivals in» 
ine Hellenic 


union. 


 - guperinten-. 


cin ‘our power.” — : 
energetic imprecation attached to it? | 
ΤΕ : examples i in which the council 3 construes its fonctions 50 largely anes 
ἢ ᾿ as to receive and a udicate ‘upon pigeons against entire coe 


ἘΣ ᾿ : Rubee, held at the temple of Artemis - 
of Amarynthus, was frequented by the — 


THE ARLE HEILENTO PEOPLE, ag 2 — 


primitive feeling. of brotherhood among the children | 


“Influence 
of these © 


Tellenic 
᾿ “mutual protection, gradually found their way into © 


᾿ of Hellén, in those early times when rudeness, inse- ὁ 
curity, and pugnacity did so much to isolate them, ca 
A certain number of salutary habits and sentiments, oe 
such as that which the Amphiktyonic oath embodies, τ 
in regard to abstinence from injury as well as to 


ὙΠ ον minds : the obligations thus brought into play acquired ae on 


᾿ς substantive eflicacy of their own, and the religious feeling which - 


always remained connected with them, came afterwards to be - 
_ only one out of many complex agencies by which the later 
historical Greek was moved. Athens and Sparta in the days of 


their might, and the inferior cities in relation to them, played 6 


i each their own political game, in which religious consider ations 
will be found to bear only a subordinate part. 3 : 
The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so far as we | 


:  Ataphitety: know it, consisted in watching over the safety, the 
ons had the interests, 


. dence of the 
᾿ ere of 2 
Pts cee counsel against the things in the temple, we will _ 

ὃ punish him with foot, and. hand, and. voice, and by every means — 


Ὁ ΕΑΝ ot Anphissa 
in the Am pias Onde 
Ctesiphont,. c. 


a The aatsvad o of the ΠΕ ΠΕ in 
ouncil (adv, 


and the treasures of the Delphian. temple, : ; 
“Tf any one shall plunder the property of the god, or 
shall be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacherous 


So ran the old Amphiktyonie oath, with an : : 
And there are some : 


agit Α' Athena ᾿ ᾿ : | ᾿ 
88,0..400), Demosthenégs 


—.. Jonie Chalkis and: Eretria, as well 8. 
~ τος by the Dryopic Karystus, Ina combat 
ἀπο ge etween Chalkis and Ere-— 
τς kria, to. settle the aaron about the 
possession of the Ὁ 
was stipulated that no missile weapons 
os showlkd be. used by either party ; this — 
apreament was inscribed and recorded 
in the temple of Artemis (Strabo, x. 


τ proclaimed. 


ae 48] ; aye Ὁ RXV. 88). 
schi 


ee ἢ, De Fals. τὰ rab. 28 ΣῈ > 
pee 30): compare Adv. Ctesip: ont. c. 36 


“3 968. the charge which. ΓΞ 8s 


sage to. have ‘bean: ρα by the. 


ain of Lelantum, it 


the Greeks 
“erect columns 


contradicts his riyal as to the fact of 


the. charge having been brought, 


saying that the Amphisseans had on he 
given the notice, customary and re- 
“quired, of their intention to bring it: 


a reply which admits thatthe charge 


might be brought (Demosth.de Corona, 6Ὁἢ) 


c. 43. 


i The | re phiktyons offar'a reward: fo = : ; 
the life. of Sophialits, the. betrayer_ or Ἐπ 

Thermopyle ; theyalso 
to. the Memory. of the = 
oe Fe se aay α strait, ὁ 
the place of their half-yearly me τς οἷ 
‘(erod. vii. ey 7 af acting ee 


. Le char. 1 _FuNemions oP τέια  AMPHITYONIC ASSEMBLY, - | “ar re Soars 


: “itden: for Grenves against the igor a nattiotia ace of 
the Greeks. generally. _ But. for ‘the most part its inter ference — 
velates directly to the ‘Delphian temple. The earliest case in 
which: it is brought. to our view is the Sacred War against 


oe ous Kirrha, in the 46th Olympiad or 595 Bo, conducted by 
 Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleisthenes of Sikyén, and 


“proposed by Sol6n of Athens:! we find the Amphiktyons also 


20s phot halt a century afterwards undertaking the duty of collect- ὃ 


ing subscriptions throughout the Hellenic world, and making the 


τ contract with the Alkmmonids for rebuilding the temple after a 


a conflagration? But the influence of this council is essentially of 


a fluctuating and intermittent character. Sometimes put their 


it appears forward to decide, and its decisions command inter- 


respect; but such occasions are rare, taking the general igre ' 


course of known Grecian history ; while there are other affairs is 
τς only rare» 
occasions, and thosetoo especially affecting the Delphian and occa- 


temple, on which we are surprised to find nothing said *!on4. 
ee about it. In the long and perturbed period which Thucydidés 
“ τς : describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, though the 
temple and the safety of its treasures form ‘the r epeated subject® 
vas well of dispute as of express stipulation between Athens and 


ne Sparta. Moreover, among the twelve constituent members of the. 


-- council, we find three-—the Perrhebians, the Magnétes, and the 
oe _ Achezans of Phthia—who were not even independent, but subject 
to the Thessalians ; so that its meetings, when they were not 


ee ‘matters of mere form, probably expressed only the feelings of 


the three or four leading members. When one or more of these ὁ6Ὸ 
great powers had a party purpose to accomplish against others—~ τ 
when Philip of Macedon wished to extrude one of the members 


~ in order to procure admission for himself—it became convenient 


to turn this ancient form into a serious. reality: and we shallsee 


a the. Athenian Aschings providing a pretext for Philip to meddle | 


es κὰς δίκας, ὅσαι πόλεσι πρὸς πόλεις εἰσίν stration of the Del 


> = Rechin: μὰν, Ctesiph. 1: ὃ. Pla 2 Herodot, ii ij . 180, ¥. 62 "ly. 
arch Bolén, xi, who refers. to 8 Thueyd. 1 ΤΩ ἦν. 118, v. 18. The 


᾿ Aristotle ἐν τῇ τῶν ΤΠινθιονικῶν ἀνα- Phokians in the Sacred. War (B.C. 354). : ce ἘΣ ἜΣ 
οἷ ΕἸ πολυ κεῖ χ, 87, 441 Schol, δᾶ pretended that eel had an ancient τ΄ .. 


Pindar, Nem. ix. 2. Tas "Andixtuove- and prescriptive mig he to the admini- Ὁ 
y 


antemple,under 


: (β trabo, iz. p. 420). These Amphik- accountability to the general body of. ὁ ὁ. 
_ tyonic arbitrations, ‘however, are of Greeks forthe’ proper employment of tis. in be ad 


oo. Rare occurrence: in’ Ἀμάσι. and very. posseasions—tl 
le. peed ahased,. Ἔν δ teas mews @iodor. xvi, eae ἊΝ 


us setting aside the Am- oe ΠΣ 


| ἐπι 19 : τ se co ARLE HELLENTO PROPER ᾿ Pant tt. 


ΠΤ νοι οἵ Ἢ minor Ὁ Bscuan cities ag gainst Thebes, by ἀρ 


τος [δι these cities 1 were under the protection of the old Armphity 


τ onie oath. 


It is thus that we have to ἌΝ the council as an element. | 
4 in Grecian affairs—an ancient. institution, one amongst many — 


ae instances of the primitive habit of religious fraternisation, but 


wider and more comprehensive than the rest—at first purely 


πος ἢ opeligions;. then religious and political at once, lastly more the 
latter than the former—highly valuable in the infaney, bub 0", 

unsuited to the maturity of Greece, and ealled into real working ae. 
only on rare occasions, when its efficiency happened to fall in with 


the views of Athens, Thébes, or the king of Macedon. In such | 


special moments it shines with a transient light which affordsa 


partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed on it by Cicero— 
“commune Gracie concilium”;° but we should completely | 
misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded it as a federal | 


council habitually directing or habitually obeyed. Had there E a ᾿ 
existed any such “commune concilium” of tolerable wisdom and 
patriotism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenic mind been 
ar able of adapting themselves to it, the whole course of later . = J 7 
Grecian history would probably have been altered ; the Mace- ~ : a8 
- donian kings wonld have remained only as respectable neighbours, eee 
borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their military 


: | Ἶ ~ energies pon Thracians and Ttlyrians ; while united Hellas might oe 
even have maintained her own territory against. the τἀν ϑος | Ὁ 4 


- - legions of Rome. τς 
‘The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained un- 


changed until the Sacred War against the Phokians (8.6. 355), ὁ ne 


after which, though the number twelve was continued, the mM 
ae τ Phokians were disfranchised, and their votes transferred. to ὟΣ ee 
οὖς Philip of Macedon. It has been already mentioned that these 


twelve did not exhaust the whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, hese 
"ἢ ἐπι Minye, Daves πον all. penne. Helens, BEE ον : 


2 Hgchin, de Fals, Legat. p 280, ©, ἀκ δῖναι (ἀπὲ Rom. iv. 25) overohiole Le 


The party intrigues. whieh: moved the reality still more, 


ἢ council in regard to the Sacred. About the common. festivals ‘and >. 


a ‘War against the Phokians: (B.c. 355) Amphiktyonies_ of the Hellenic world ἐπὶ 


᾿ ce : Poa be ‘seen in Diodorus, xvi, 28-28 generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische = 


oe τὰ vol. i. sect. 22, 24, 


"5 Cicero, ‘De Invention. ΕΝ 93, “The ; also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der ες 


wh representation of Dionysius: of Hall. δήσας Staatealterthimer, sect, 11—18, ce 


oe a THE PYTHIAN GAMES. 


not comprehended in it; but all of them had a right to make 
use of the temple of Delphi, and to contend in the 
Pythian and Olympic games, ! 
celebrated near Delphi, were under the superintend- 
Ἰ ence of the Amphiktyons,' or of some acting magistrate 


| ΤΟΙ Eel 
rt ἢ τ enic states: 
The Pythian games, had no par- 
ticipation 
init. 


ΕΣ chosen. by and presumed to represent them. Like the Olympic | 


games, they came round every four years (the interval between 


- one celebration and another being four complete years, which the 


τς Greeks called ἃ Pentaetéris): the Isthmian and Nemean games 


recurred every two years. In its first humble form of a com 
petition among bards to sing a hymn in praise of Apollo, this 
festival was doubtless of immemorial antiquity ;? but the first 

extension of it into Pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have already 
remarked), the first multiplication of the subjects of competition, 
and the first introduction of a continuous record of the conquerors, 
_ date only from the time when it came under the presidency of the 
οὐ Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against Kirrha. 
What is called the first Pythian contest coincides with the third 


ae year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 B.c.. From that period forward 


the games become crowded and celebrated: but the date just 


ες Δ Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5, 1 


2 ¥n this early phase of the Pythian 
festival, it-is said.to have been cele. 

. brated every eight years, marking whab 
(Se should call an Octaetéris, and what 
. the early Greeks called an Ennaetéris 
ooo (Oensorinus, Ve Ὁ 
oo Lhis period is one. of considerable 
importance. in reference to the -prin- 
tiple of the Grecian calendar, for 99 
τ Junar months coincide very. nearly 
- With eight solar years. ‘The dig. 
τωι covery of this coincidence is ascribed 
by Censorinus to Kleostratus of 'Tene- 
408, whose age ia not directly known ; 


ie Natali, ὁ... 18). 


he must be anterior to. Metén, who 


ἐνὸς diseovered the cycle of nineteen solar 
years, but (1 ὦ 
anterior. In spite of the authority οἵ. 
. .  Adeler, it seems to me not proved, nor 


Imagine) not much 


τς named, nearly two centuries after the first Olympiad, is a proof 
_ that the habit of periodical frequentation of festivals, by numbers 

and from distant parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian world, 
The foundation. of the temple of Delphi itself reaches fat 

beyond all historical knowledge, forming one of the rempleot 
τς aboriginal institutions of Hellas. Itis a sanctified and Delphi. _ 


eanThelieve, thatthisoctennial period ὃ 
with its solar and lunar coincidence. 


was known to the Greeks in the earliest | 


times of their mythical antiquity, or. 9.” 
before the year 600 B.C. See Ideler, © 9 
Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. ἢν Ὁ... τ. 

. 607... The practice of 
the Elejans to celebrate the Olympic . =... 
games alternately after forty-nineand 
fifty lunar months, though attested for © 
a later time by the Scholiast on Pindar, ς΄ 
is not.proved to be old. The fact that. 000, 
there were ancient octennial recurring ὁ 
festivals does not establish a know- 0 
ledge of the properties of the octae. 9. 
terlc or ennaeteric period: nor does: “Ὁ 
eam tt the details of 
the Bootian. δαφνηφορία, described in 
Proclus ap. Photium, sect. 230, are very). ὁ ὁ. 
ancient, See on the old mythical ς΄ 


3665. vol. ii. p.. 607. 


it seem to me tha 


τς τὶ . divination - 
oo mnouth of -his brother Quintus, De 


δ tie probability of prophetic warnings | 
.. deduced from the existence and attri. . 
Jo. putes of the gods} if you deny alto. — 
gether the occurrence of such warnings, ᾿ 
$0 essential to the welfare of man, you hi 
ee ts snr either the existence, or the — 
τ foreknow 


το Αδαρ 4" innumerable. instanoes,, of. 


180s ME EARLY HELLENIC PEOPLE. — 


τ Octaetéris, O. Miller, Orchomenos, Ῥ. 


οι ο 18, segq., and Krause, Die Pythien, 
_ Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 4, p. 


"1 See the argument in favour of 
laced by Cicero. in the 


owledge, ox the benelicence, of 
gods (6... 38). Then the veracity of © 
Delphian oracle had been demon. 


which al be ds had made a large. aS 
eolection : anc 


wealthy place even in the Iliad: the legislation of Lykurgusat = 
τ Sparta is introduced under its auspices, and the earliest Greclan 
colonies, those of Sicily and Italy in the eighth century Β.0., are 
established in consonance with its mandate. Delphi and Dédéna — 
appear, in the most ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally | 

venerated oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only receives 

honours and donations, but also answers questions, from Lydians, 
οἰ Phrygians, Etruscans, Romans, &c. : it is not exclusively Hellenic. τς 
οὐ One of the valuable services which a Greek looked for from this 
and other great religious establishments was, thatit should resolve 

his doubts in cases of perplexity—that it should advise him 
whether to begin a new, or to persist in an old project—that — 
it should foretell what would be his fate under given circum- 6Ὸ 
stances, and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what 
conditions the gods would grant him relief. The three priestesses 
of Dédéna with their venerable oak, and the priestess of  — 
Delphi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a certain 
gas or vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike competent to 
determine these difficult points: and we shall have constant 
occasion to notice in this history, with what complete faith both = 
the question was put and the answer treasured up—what serious = 
influence it often exercised both upon public and private pro- = _ 
ceeding.’ The hexameter verses in which the Pythian priestess 
_ delivered herself were indeed often so equivocal or unintelligible, 
that the most serious believer, with all anxiety to interpret 
and obey them, often found himself ruined by the result, Yet 


oo ROU τὰ ἕ Ut gee auies nota tibi sunt, relinquo. De- 

coos Divin,, lib. i Chrysippus and the ablest : 
of the Stoic philosophers set forth. a. 

ausible theory demonstrating ἃ priori. 


ὡς BARREL τ 
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᾿ς 2 a general faith | in i tie oracle was noway shaken by such painful : 


experience. — For as the unfortunate issue always admitted of 


being explained upon two hypotheses—either that the god had 
a spoken. falsely, or that his meaning had not been correctly 

᾿ understood—no man of genuine piety ever hesitated to adopt the 
latter. There were many other oracles throughout 
- Greece besides Delphi and Dédéna : Apollo was open generally— 


Oracles 
abit of the: © 


᾿ το the inquiries of the faithful at Ptéon in Boeotia, at οι mind 
ἌΡ in Phokis, at Branchides near Milétus, at Patara ie sale 


in Lykia, and other places: in like manner Zeus gave 


- answers at Olympia, Poseidén at Tsnarus, Amphiaraus at Thébes, 

τ Amphilochus at Mallus, &e, And this habit of consulting the 
oracle formed part of the still more general tendency of the Greek 
mind to undertake no enterprise without having first ascertained 


how the gods viewed it, and what measures they were likely to 


take. Sacrifices were offered, and the interior of the victim 
carefully examined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, un- 
τος Jooked-for coincidences, casual expressions, &., were all construed 

_ 88 significant of the Divine will. To sacrifice with a view to this 
or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the same view, 
are familiar expressions! embodied in the language. Nor could 
any man set about a scheme with comfort until he had satisfied 
Seas himeelf in some manner or other po the gods were favourable — 
πο BO Ths τ 


‘The ienceition here adverted to is one of those mental analogies 


a pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which Herodotus indicates. © 
- And the common habit among all Greeks of respectfully listening ae 
he 7 to the oracle of Delphi will be found on many occasions useful in © — ee 
Ἢ ο maintaining unanimity ἘΡΕΕ men not accustomed to obey the. . ᾿ pe δες 
game political superior. In the numerous eolonies especially, ἢ 
founded by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
ees minds ‘of the emigrants: were greatly determined towards cordial 
ΠῚ eo-eperation by their knowledge that the expedition had been = 
τοὺ ἀπὲ ected, the Cikist indicated, and the spot either chosen or 
᾿ ᾿ “approved, by Apollo of Delphi. ‘Such j In most cases was. the fact : Saat ; oe 
" me that god, according to the ΤΕ her of the Greeks, “takes deli ght bee 


os a Xenophon, Anabaa. » vii. 8, 20 :—'O Xengphon; Hellen. iii, 2, 22 are χρησ- ees 
ἜΤ δὲ ᾿Ασιδάτης a ἀκούσας. ὅτι πάλιν € ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν. τηριάζεσθαι. τοὺς Ἕλληνας. ἐφ᾽ eee ae 
ἜΣ το: τὰ: ποθῶν, Aedes &e. ee Tad, vil. ead ὩΣ 


ae 188 ἢ Ἶ ‘Par πὶ 


“THE AREY HELERNIC PHOPLEL 


: the first stone”.2. 
: territory, described in the last chapter—with which the historical Ὁ 


General point of view, legends, sacrifices, festivals,? and. also. 


eae always in 1 the foutidation of new ν cites, and himself in person lays a , 
These are the: elements of union—over and above the common. "ει 
μὰ sve take their start: community of blood, language, religious ὁ ς 


(with certain allowances) of manners and character, 


analogy of ee 
πὴ ΜΠ ΠΟΤΕ πε: 
' fnong the “The analogy of manners and character between the 


{πὸ Oks, 


ΓΝ ἢ rude inhabitants of the Arcadian Kynetha® and the 
ae polit 8 Athens, was indeed accompanied with wide differences: yet — 
if we compare the two with foreign contemporaries, we shall find. 
certain nevative characteristics, of much importance, common to 
~~ both. In no city of historical Greece did there prevail either 
οὐ human sacrifices¢—or deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the — 
~ nose, ears, hands, feet, &c.—or castration—or selling of children — 
into slavery—or polygamy οὐ the feeling of unlimited obedience 


Parcinns Thracians,> ὅθ. The habit of running, 


ie and Herodotus. remark, ‘that it 


towards one man: all customs which might be pointed out as 
existing among the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, — ee 
wrestling, 
boxing, &., in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked, | 
was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a 
‘Lacedeemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: ‘Thucydidés ΓΝ 
νι not only not preci but. “es 


an 1 Callimach. Hymn. Apoll. 55, Ὁ with 
ΌΝἮ anhela notes. Licero, De Divinat. 


92). 


of the yearly tribute paid by. bie Baby: 4 oo 
lonians to the court of Susa (Herod, iii, 9. 
Selling of children for exporta- 


O06 Ῥρλβτῃ 


ue ‘satrany 


2 See this point strikingly illustrated 


by Plato, Repub. ν, s70—A71 (6, 16), 
ce a tha Isokrates, Panera. Θὰ 


8 Respecting the Peadian ® n Kynetha, 


ge the remarkable observations of 
erect Polybius, ἦν, 17-—~23. 
τς τ 4’ gee vol. i, ch, vi. of this History. - εἷς 


5 For examples and evidences οὗ 


cin iene. practices, see Herodot. ii, 162 5. 
the ee of the nose and ears of 
εὐ mis by Apries king of Egypt — 
τον (¥enophon, Anab. ἐν: 

oe @ large number of men. deprived 


9—13). 


“(says 2 
᾿ wag carried on at Sardis 


. debtor and creditor, 


There ii 56: ‘the | 


hands feet, or eyesight, in the» 
) of C Cyrus the younger, ’ ‘who had 
inflicted all these severe punishments. 


. for the prevention of erime—hea did not 
| enophén) suffer . ‘criminals. to. 
geoff at him (ela xarayed ¥)s Tho ἐκτομή. Cixp. Al. iv. 7; 6). 

8 (Herodot, i. 


᾿ ᾿ : Here malty senha form sdaportion 


there is some trace of this at Athens — 


prior to the Solonian leg vislation. (Plu: i 7. 


tarch, Soldn, 23), arising robably: out 


of the cruel state of the law between ὦ Ξ 
For the sacrifice 
of children to Kronus by the Cartha- Ὁ 


Sa in troubled times - (according 


the language of Ennius “ Poenisoliti ὁ 
᾿ΒΌΟΒ. sacrificare puellos”), Diodor. καὶ 
-Porphyr. de Abstinent. > 
ractice i is abundantly illus- 
overs’ Die Religion: der ae 


145 xiii, 86. 


trated in 
Phonizier, p 298—804, 
Arrian bla: 


‘Béssus,. saying : 
altogether dar aric (i.e, non- Hellenic), | 
θεοπρεπὴς. περὶ τὸν Βασ λές in ene 588 
ΠΡΟΣ xi. “Pe 526 ue τὸν | 


tion by the Thracians (Herod. v. 6); 


mes Alexander for cutting ee 
of the nose and ears of the satrap | 
that it was an δοὺς 


About the qecacubs ἐπ 


᾿: ees IL 


“even. ee as ιν among Non-Hellens.2 Of such 

customs, indeed, at once common to all the Greeks, and peculiar 
to them as distinguished from others, we cannot specify a great 
number; but we may see enough to convince ourselves that there — 
did really exist, in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic 


POLITICAL DISUNION. Ὡς ABR ee 


oe sentiment and character, which counted among the cementing ς΄ pee 


a causes of a union apparently so little assured. : oe 
οὖς For we must recollect, that in respect to political sovereignty, . 
, complete. disunion was among their most cherished pony ὦ 
principles. The only source of supreme authority to sovereignty — 
- which a Greek felt respect and attachment, was to be Peas 
sought within the walls of his own city. Authority tate cty— 
seated in another city might operate upon his fears— the Hellenic 
7 ραν procure for him increased security and advan- ™™ 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show with regard to 
Athens and her subject allies—might even be mildly exercised, 


| and inspire no special aversion : ae still the principle of it was 


pe ἘΠ repugnant to the rooted sentiment of his mind, and he is always 
τς found gravitating towards the distinct sovereignty of his own 
- Boulé or Ekklésia. This is a disposition common both to 


τ democracies and oligarchies, and operative even among the dif- 
- ferent towns belonging to the same subdivision of the. Hellenic © 


 name—Acheans, Phokians, Beotians, ὅθ. The twelve Achaan : 
τον eities are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which 


᾿ ᾿ τ partakes of the character of ἃ congress,—but equal and indepen-° 
dent political communities, The Beotian towns, under the 


presidency of Thébes, their reputed metropolis, recognise certain ae 


common obligations, and obey, on various particular matters, BOERS 


chosen officers named Beeotarchs,—but we shall see, in this as in ee 


τ ~ other” cases, the centrifugal. tendencies constantly manifesting ae aa a 
ἘΠῚ - themselves, and resisted chiefly by the. interests and. power οἵ - ae Set 
τς Thébes. That great, successful, and fortunate revolution which = 
A merged the several independent political communities of Attia, = 
inte: the single. unity of Athens, took place before the time Of: ree 
authentic history: it is connected with the name of the hero. 200 
»-Théseus, but we know not how it was effected, while its compara- 1 


tively large size and extent render it a signal: exeepog. 1 to a es ; 
8 ; - Hetonic tendencies: generally, — Ce τὰς 


1Thu sie 16; Horodot. 10, ᾿ | : : 


ο΄ δά mae ARDY ἨΒΙΠΕΝΙΟ PEOPLE, Bias Te 


[Enya Political disunion—sovereign authority within the city-walla 
thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. ‘The relation oe 
wa between’ one city and another was an international = 

Each city . ae ἘΝ : erode : εἰ 
τοῦ stood tothe relation, not a relation subsisting between members of — 


τὰ rest in an . Peace ταις +h ey * David 
intema. 2 common political ageregate. Within a few miles 


tional” from his own city-walls, an Athenian found himself 
os Velatlomy 0 oe aes : oe | | 
Hey eee in the territory of another city, wherein he wag Ὁ 
nothing more than an alien,—where he could not acquire property ὁ 
in house or Jand, nor contract a legal marriage with any native 
- woman, nor sue for legal protection against inj ury except through 
the mediation of some friendly citizen. The right of intermarriage 
and of acquiring landed property was occasionally granted by a 
city to some individual non-freeman, as matter of special favour, 
~ and sometimes (though very rarely) reciprocated generally . .. 
between two separate cities! But the obligetions between one : 
city and another, or between the citizen of the one and the citizen 
of the other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by 
the sovereign authority in-each. Such coexistence of entire 
political severance, with so much fellowship in other ways, is 
perplexing in modern ideas; and modern language is not well ne 
furnished with expressions to describe Greek political phenomena. ὁ 
We may say that an Athenian citizen was an allen when he 
_ arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can hardly say that he 
was a foreigner; and though the relations between Corinth ang 
Athens were in principle international, yet that word would be 
_ Obviously unsuitable to the numerous peity autonomies of Hellas, 
besides that we require it for describing the relations of Helleng a 
generally with Persians or Carthaginians, ‘We are compelled to 
use a word such as énéerpolitical, to describe the transactions — 
es _ between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the course of this 
: history. or ΩΣ ee, ee er eS ome 


a 


As, on the one hand, a τρεῖς will not consent to look for 


sovereign authority beyond the limits of his own city, so, on the 


other hand, he must have a city to look to: scattered villages coat 
Will not satisfy in hie mind the exigencies ΟΥ̓ social. order, 
Security, and dignity. Though the coalescence of smaller towns Ὁ 


ΠῚ LAristob, Polit, ΜΙ 6, 12. Tb is Individual non-freeman the right of ey 
| umecessary to refer to the many ἐπιγαμίᾳ and ἔγκτησις. ὁ ΦπΦΠΦΠρ4«ἕΔειοΨιἑ«7ιο’ὍὁὕψὕΣὔ.... 
᾿ nseriptions which conser ΡΟ, BOMe! PT πεσε ere Ne 


who dwelt in unfortified villages, and upon whom 


oe ous, πὶ THE omy. “AND THE ‘VILLAGE. 


- into a ieee is ‘repuguant ‘6 his feelings, that: of Ἢ ΑΝ into "ΣΝ nee 


a town appears to him a manifest advance in the scale γα dee τ" Ἃς 
of civilization. Such at least is the governing senti- pb 
ment of Greece throughout the historical period; for —yillage 
τ there was always a certain portion of the Hellenic 


residence 
᾿ς islooked . 
agaregate—the rudest and least advanced among them 


upon as an 
inferior 
ae scale of 
the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thébes looked Uving- 
_ down as inferiors. | 
_ the Epirots? universally, and prevailed throughout Hellas itselfin 
those very early and even ante-Homeric times upon which 
-Thucydidés looked back as deplorably barbarous;—times of 
universal poverty and insecurity,—absence of pacific intercourse, 
— petty warfare and plunder, compelling every man to pass his 


~ life armed,—endless migration without any local attachments. 


Many of the considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as 


aggregations of pre-existing villages, some of them in times 


comparatively recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent 


in this way the confluence of eight villages and five villages 


᾿ respectively ; Dymé in Achaia was ; brought together out of eight 


_ villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period even later 


2 than the Persian invasion ;? the like seems to have happened 
with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion of the Arcadians 


-eontinued their village life down to the time of the battle οὗ. 
 Leuktra, and it suited the purposes of Sparta to keep them thus 
ον disunited ; a policy which we shall see hereafter illustrated by the oa, 
dismemberment of Mantineia (into its primitive component = == 
villages) which the Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus carried ὃς 
onto effect, but which was reversed as soon as the power of Sparta ᾿ 


᾿ was no longer paramount,—as well as by the foundation ἡ 6 δ ὺὴὲὴ 
on Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns emg ee 


Such village residence was the character of 


a alleges, one δὲ the capital measures of Hpameinéndss! As this’ 


a ΓΞ 


ae oonmpatS Asta Polit. i ii. bh Bree 


ae Bee Dio | 
x ἣν 955. vol, ii. ed, Re «τ μᾶλλον ἡροῦντο 
ιοικεῖσθαι. κατὰ κώμας, τοῖς βαρβάροις 


: ἀπο τνο, us ἢ σχῆμα πόλεως καὶ ὄνομα ἔχειν, 


Strabo, vill. p. 837, 342, 386; Pausan. 


oe sii 45,1; ‘Plutarch, Quesst, "Greee, ‘a 


| F ἊΝ ou 97, 
᾿ 'S Pansan: vil. 97, 2—B; ‘Diod. xv. 12; 3 


1 Skylax, Peri ἡ. a 98-83: Thueya. : 
aisle aR "Or. xvii. 


The ‘description of the Ratetins. of Ge aaa 
Mantineia is in Xenophon, Hellen. ¥, 0 ς΄ 
2,68: ibis a flagrant example of his 
-philo-Laconian bias. ς 
case of the Phokians after the Sacred) 20 
War (Diodor. xvi. 60; Pausan. π. 8, 3). τ 
chow heavy a punishment this Stolkiots ΠΣ 
Compare also the instructive ὁ. ς΄ . .- 

speech of the Akanthian envoy Kleik = 5 
ena at Spartan: when. he ΕἸΠΕ τῆς Ὁ τ δε ΔΟΡῚ 


was, 


We aos bythe π΄ ι: 


aie measure ἡ was an elevation: of ‘Arcadian importance, 80 5 the reverse oe 
ie proceeding—the breaking up of a city into its elementary villages 

τ —was not only a sentence of privation and suffering, but also : og 

complete extinction of Grecian rank and dignity. Ὁ 3 ; 
The Ozolian Lokrians, the /Etolians, and the Aka wnanians 


᾿ Ὁ Υακ ΑΕ a 


Greece 


them 


- tected intra-mural residence and increased numbers gave birth; — 
there was no consecrated acropolis or agora—no ornamented — 
temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued offerings of suc- 


gymnasium for athletic exercises—none of those fixed arrange- 


oo same. “While no organisation less than the πὸ can. seed the. ἘΠῚ 


Was growing up round 


admirable: conduct: of Olynthus, and τῆς χέρας εἰσὶν αὐτοῖς εἰς τοὺς ὁμόρους 
othe reluctance of the lesser neighbour: - καὶ ἡ κ ι 


ng cities to merge themselves in this ry} i 
-union, are forcibly set forth; also the — si | 


οὖς Anterest of Sparta in kee ing all the { 
oe description of the treatment of Capua 5 βοὴ 


vot τὸν Φωκικόνε 


εἶν ont ula of Mount Athds 
Greek towns disunited. Compara the — n the penins | 


‘ing between villages and cities. 


a Phueyd. ἃ δ᾽. ih, 94, ‘Xouoph. δ : 
| Hollen 96,5, 6 Ὁ a " 


ἼΩΝ ee order was that no village should 
Bt Panay 8, x, 4, ἀν tein remarks ὁ a 

the Phokian Wey Panopeus indicate 
what he included in the ‘idea of a. 
ie ee τ ae: τις. πόλιν. καὶ 


varied of 8 
[ Lé 


WF fn 
ihe Cea ity 


Tae BARLY HELLENIO τορι, ee Paw ae 


an 2 τ Village ee maintained their separate village residence down to a ‘ ᾿ Σ τ 
Ἂς “numerous still later period, preserving along with it their 
inearly primitive rudeness and disorderly pugnacity? Their 
many of ὙΠΙΆΘΟΒ were unfortified, and defended only by com- 
 Gonlesced —- PATative inaccessibility ; im case of need they fed for 
into cities, safety with their cattle into the woods and mountain 
~ Amidst such inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for ὁ. 
that expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 


cessive generations?—no theatre for music or recitation, πὸ 


ments for transacting public business with regularity and 

decorum, which the Greek citizen, with his powerful sentiment 
of locality, deemed essential to a dignified existence. The village 9 
was nothing more than a fraction and a subordinate, appertaining = 
τος 888 limb to the organised body called the City. But the City 
and the State are in his mind and in his language one ‘and the 


acs ‘Taoadiemoninn intarforence for the πούτους, ol 5 € eS “axel, ov br yardeisy ae 
A tne of crushing the . incipient ἔστιν" οὐ Pear, οὐκ ἀγορὰν ἔχουσιν, 
federation, or junction of towns into. οὐχ ὕδωρ Κατ' © ζδενον ἐ ἐς κρήνην" ἀλλὰ 
_-& common. political ag epregate, which ἐν oréyais κοῖλαις κατὰ τὰς καλύβας. 


lynthus (Xen Ἷ μάλιστα τὰς ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσιν ἐνταῦθα" oe ee 
~ Hellen. vy. 2, 11, 2). The wise. and οἰκοῦσι" ἐπὶ χαράδρᾳ. ce δὲ. «ὅροι. γε ὁπ Ds 


ἡ τὸν σύλλογον συνέδρους. καὶ οὗτοι ᾿ Ὁ: 
8 μικρὰ πολίσματα of the Polas: ne ᾿ 
cyd. iv. 100) seem to have been τὸ 


re By. the Romans (Livy, xxvi. 16). | Waen the Phokians, after the Sacred ᾿ ve : 
yar, were deprived of their cities and. τ 
edintov: ages bythe Amphiktyons, ee 


3 more than. fifty houses, and : : : 
it no. village should be within the .. 
hie of ΤΩ uae cae : 


ome, π᾿ Ἐς THE cry AND THE VILLAGE. το 87 oo 


ve ον αν of; an.  Yntelligeint δι ας, the. City i is 615 a perfect ae 


and self-sufficient whole, admitting no incorporation into any 
higher political unity. It deserves notice that Sparta sparta— 


το eyenin the days of her greatest power was not (properly retained 8 a 


_ Speaking) a city, but a mere agglutination of five adja- ἐππὶ even 


cent villages, retaining unchanged its old-fashioned jeiphtot 


trim: for the extreme defensibility of its frontier and ispower, 
the military prowess of its inhabitants supplied the absence of. 
_ walls, while the discipline imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in 
rigour and minuteness anything known in Greece. And thus 
Sparta, though less than a city in respect to external appearance, 
was more than a city in respect to perfection of drilling and 
fixity of political routine. The contrast between the humble 
τ appearance and the mighty reality is pointed out by Thucydidés? 
“The inhabitants of the small territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia 
is situated, had once enjoyed the honourable privilege of 
administering the Olympic festival.e Having been robbed of it 
and subjected by the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage 
of various movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian 


τος powers to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 


their claim repudiated because they were villagers, and unworthy 


: of so great a distinction. There was pce! to δθ called ἃ city | 
eee a the Pisatid territory. ee 
In going through historical Greece, we are ἄβοι ἢ: to accept | 


τὴ othe Hellenic aggregate with its constituent elements 


᾿ Hellenic 


a asa primary fact. to start from, because the state of aggregate ; 


Our: ‘Information does not enable us to ascend any mpi eal = 


higher. By what cireumstances, or out of what pre-. fact—its | 


“pre-existing ) 


| : τς existing elements, this ageregate was brought together “Somente πος 
- and modified, we find no evidence entitled to credit, untrace- 6΄΄ 


oe ᾿ There are: indeed. various names. which are affirmed to. 


designate ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece,— 


7 ae ᾿ 2 bes τύ Vil, p. 848 ἘΠ 
- my pcg" mat 


Φ Sethe, Pelasgi, the. Leleges, the Kurétes, the Kaukénes, the Aones, me ae : | 
i & ᾿ ihe u Tomales t the Byes the Telchines, the peed Thracians, ee ea 


able Ὑ 7 


pores Polit. Ἔ , “ge a ro i Wie: olre ἱεροῖς “καὶ “κατασκευαῖς ες 


τὰς πλειόνων κωμῶν. κοινωνία: τέλειος πόλις, πολυτελέσι χρησαμένης, κατὰ, κώμας. ΠΕ τ 


ἢ iene exons tena τῆς αὐταρκείας. τῷ παλαιῷ τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος τρόπῳ οἶκισ- τ 


ie ah algo iil, ὦ 14. and. Pk ato, ᾿θείσηο, φαίνοιτ' ἂν ὑποδεεστέρα. 
3 ' Kenophon, Ἐ Hellen. i iii. 2, eee : 


hucyc a4 10. οὔτε ε ξυνοικισθεὶ 


BB ΤῊΝ HARLY HELLENIC PEOPLE. ᾿ς Parr, 
the Telebow, the Ephyri, the Phlegye, ὅθ, These are names 
belonging to legendary, not to historical Greece—extracted out 
of a variety of conflicting legends, by the logographers and sub-— 
sequent historians, who strung together out of them a supposed eee 
history of the past, at a time when the conditions of historical ee 
evidence were very little understood. That these names desig- ὃ 
nated real nations may be true, but here our knowledge ends. 
We have no well-informed witness to tell. us their times, their _ 
limits of residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know | 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the historical _ 
᾿ς Hellens—whom we are warranted in calling, not indeed the first = . 
τ inhabitants of the country, but the first known to us uponany 
_ tolerable evidence. If any man is inclined to call the unknown 
τς ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open _ 
το to him todo so. But this is a name carrying with it no assured — 
- predicates, noway enlarging our insight into real history, nor — 
enabling us to explain—what would be the real historical pro- 
-blem—how or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of 
dispositions, aptitudes, arts, ὅς... with which they begin their 
career. Whoever has examined the many conflicting systems = 
_ respecting the Pelasgi,—from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, — 
~~ and Raoul Rochette (which appears to me at least the most 
consistent way of proceeding) to the interpretative and half = 
incredulous processes applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or Ὁ 
_ 0, Miiller, or Dr. Thirlwall*—will not be displeased with my ὁ 
resolution to decline so insoluble a problem. No attested facts 


eh. vill p, 215, 274; Raoul Rochette, 
Histoire des Colonies Grecques, book 
Leh. 5; Niebuhr, Rémische Geschichte, 


" τ Ὁ, Miller, Die Etrusker, vol. i. (Hin- 
> leitung, ch. inp. 75—100) 
. History of Greece, vol. ich, ii Ὃ, 88... 


» VOL i, p. 80θ8---(98 ; Mannert, 


vi Ballad 


> Parby ii, Introduct, Ὁ), ἃ, segg. .. 
om "Niebuhr puts tozett rail t 


τ equivocal, 


| of t 
τ in various loca 


ee Larcher, ‘Chronologie d’Hérodote, 


Cea, VOD, Φ' 26-—64, 2nd ed. (the section 
entitled Die Oenotrer und Pelasger); 
; Dr. Thirlwall, 


64. The dissentiont opinions of Kruse remarkable of all, 
and Mannert may be found in Kruse, twe : 

: ν ἱ ᾿ and aversion ‘to 

phie der Griechen und Romer, . 


hat's the spurious philology out of which 6 
the'pretences to knowledge on the subject gy. 0.0 


ities ; and then, sum- 


ming up their cumulative effect, asserts. . .- 
(ποῦ 85 an hypothesis, but with full 
historical conviction,” ‘p. 54) “that. ὁ 
there was a time when the Pelasgians, 


‘perhaps the most extended people in ὁ ς τ 
all Europe, were spread from the Po... 
and the Arno to the Rhyndakus” (near. ὦ 


Kyzikus), with only an interruption im ὁ 
Thrace. What is ee ἢβ most: Ὁ 
I is the contrast be 0 

tween his ingerra. ἋΣ disgust, despair ο΄. 
to the subject, when he 9 ... 

begins the inguiry (“the name Pelasgt,” 90 


ooo he skys, “is odious to the historian, whe 
᾿ ba ogether all the mythi. 

cal and genealogical traces, many of 
them in t 6 pignest degree vague and _ ) a 
8. existence of Pelasgi : full cunfidence and. satisfaction with on es 
which he concludesit, - 


such extinct people arise,” p, 28), and the 


oa ; ome, me 


ae affirmations. respecting ἢ the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. 


CHE | ANTE-RELLENTC PELASGIANS, 


are now πλωϑν, ἢ us—none were presant to Beis ana 


Ὃ: Thueydidés even in their age—on which to build trustworthy 
And where | 


such is the case, we may without impropriety apply the remark 


of Herodotus respecting one of the theories which he had heard 


i for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed connexion | 


“with the circumfluous Ocean—that “the man who carries up). 


fea : his’ story into the invisible world passes out of the range of | 
᾿ ‘criticism ”.? 7 


As far as our knowledge extends, dhe were no towns or 
-yillages called Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, since 776 Ancient 
go. But there still existed in two different εἴας, ras aus 
even in the age of Herodotus, people whom he believed knowable. 
to be Pelasgians. One portion of these occupied the towns of 
Plakia and Skylaké near Kyzikus, on the Propontis ; another 
dwelt in a town called Kréstén, near the Thermaic Gulf? 
There were moreover certain other Pelasgian townships which he 
does not specify—it seems indeed, from Thucydidés, that there 


= . i were some little Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athds.3 
Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remarkable fact, that the 


people of Kréstén, those of Plakia and Skylaké, and those of the 


other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke the same language, 
and each of them respectively, a different language from their — 
ee neighbours around them. He informs us, moreover, that their — 

_ language was a barbarous (2, a non-Hellenic) language; and 


this fact he quotes as an evidence to prove that the ancient = 


᾿ς Pelasgian language was ἃ barbarous language, or distinct from 


73 the Hellenic, He at the same time states expressly that he has ENA 
" no ‘positive knowledge. what language the ancient. -Pelasgians. ee ns, ae 

τ spoke—one proof, among others, that no memorials nor meansof ὃ 
distinct information eonberning that people, could have been « open Re ᾿ς 


“ ὦ % him. 


This i is the: one 2 single fact, amidst go many conjectures con ee. . 


a Herodot. ΠΝ 38 ~'0 ᾿δὲ περὶ τοῦ 
ae Ἰβκεᾶν ‘ou εἴπας, ἐς ἀφανὲς τόν. μῦθον. 
tat, vepeizas, οὐκ: Ἔχ Ἐν 
oo 8 That Krést nis the wi proper reading” 
ΠΤ Herodotus there seems every reason. 
to believe—not Krotén, as Dionys, Hal. 
oo peprepents it Cant, Rom. 
ooo epite of the authority of ‘Niebuhr i in 
BiG E yebenks οἱ the πεν, " 


εἰ ἔλεγχ 


εἰς 28)-——in 


vas, 
ἰϑυσσονν, ee 


3 Thucyd. iv. ‘109. Compare. the new. | 


-Fragmenta of Strabo, lib. vil. edited °°: 

from the Vatican MS. by Kramer, and. 9° ~ 
since by Tafel (Tubingen, 1844), seeb. 

34, Ὁ. 26, δ — gen gay δὲ τὴν. Χεῤῥόνησον πὴ 
ταύτην τῶν ἐκ Λήμνου, Πελασγῶν τινε, Ὸ 
εἰς πέντε διῃρημένοι. "πολίσματα" Brewer ee 
Aiov, or ee 


"OAS¢ ete . Baral 


me LARLY HELLENIO ) PROPLE, eee enero 


“i cee the ραν. which 4 we can ne wad to know upon the _ 


τὰ testimony of a competent and contemporary witness: 
: Historical 
οἰ Pelasgians the few. townships—seattered and inconsiderable, - 


| : ba τ: but all that Herodotus in his day knew as Pelasgian 


he must be regarded as an excellent judge. If then (infers the ὩΣ 
historian) all the early Pelasgians spoke the same language as 


τ Tanguage. — __snokea barbarous language. Anduponsuchapoint τς 


‘those of Kréstn and Plakia, they must have changed their Θ 
ὩΣ language at the time when they passed into the Hellenic aggre. 


gate, or became Hellens. Now Herodotus conceives that ageregate 
to have been gradually enlarged to its great actual size by incor- 
— porating with itself not only the Pelasgians, but several other : 
_ nations once barbarians ;1 the Hellens having been originally an 
 inconsiderable people. Among those other nations once barbarian 
οἰ whom Herodotus supposes to have become hellenised, we may 
probably number the Leleges; and with respect to them as well. 
as to the Pelasgians, we have contemporary testimony proving — 


the existence of barbarian. Leleges i in later times. Philippus the a : ee 
Karian historian attested the present existence, and believed in ὃς 
the past existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or dependent oe 
cultivators under the Karians, analogous to the Helots in Laconia __ a 
or the Penestz in Thessaly.2 We may be very sure that there 
Historical  Wereno Hellens—no men speaking the Hellenictongue 


 -Leleges~  —standing in such a relation to the Karians. Among ΝΥ 


ΠΥ barbarians 


a fn language those many barbaric-speaking nations whom Hero- = 


aon pase d into Hellens, we may therefore fairly. consider the Lelege 


also. dotus believed to have changed their language. and eee 


sok to have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and Ῥεΐδοδας, Seine 


os the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously: 1 in the. legendary τ 


| Bellenie soil 


genealogies ; and both ‘together ὁ cover the Tanger portion of the — φρο ἐπ 


τς Confining myself to ener: evidence snd believing that μ᾿ ay 
assured results can be derived from the attempt to transform = = 


oe leaen. into history, I accept the statement of Herodotus with _ se 
τος eonfidence as to the barbaric languag ge spoken by the Pelasgians ὁ6ὃ6ῸὃΟ 


2 ι Herod. + ΓΝ : προσκεχωρηκότων. 
oe αὐτῷ καὶ ἄλλων. er βαρβάρων σὺχ συχνῶν. 


Kal. τοὺς Θετταλὶικοὺς.. πενέστας, καὶ . 
thene, vi. p. 2 


Φίλιππος ἐν. τῷ. 'Κᾶράς. φησι τοῖς Δέλεξιν ὡς. οἰκέταυ". 


1 : of his day, and qT believe 1 the same with regard, to the historical ee mei Ds 


καταλέξας: τοὺς: Λακεδαιμονίων, Ἐΐλωτας: : bie ες 


o περὶ Bete § καὶ ate et συγγράμματι, ἰχρ σασθαι πάλαι τε καὶ νῦν, oe ΠΣ τ: 


oo λοῦσι, δὲ, ὅτε τὸν ἠνείκαντο 


τς Phirlwall observes (chap. ii. 


τ μα TL ss HISTORICAL PELASGIANS AND LELEGES, 


‘Leleges—but without presuming to determine anything in regard. 


τ to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, the supposed 
_ante-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. 
this course more consonant to the laws of historical 
anquiry than that which comes recommended by the 
high authority of Dr. Thirlwall, who softens and 
explains away the statement of Herodotus until it 
is made to mean only that the Pelasgians of Plakia 
- and Kréstén spoke a very bad Greek. The affirmation 
of Herodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, that the 
τς Pelasgians of these towns and of his own time spoke a 
barbaric language ; and that word appears to me to admit of but 


Statements — 
of good wit- 
nesses re- . 
garding the 
istorical 
Pelasgians 
and Leleges _ 
are to be 
admitted, _ 
whether : 
they fitthe — 
legendary 
Pelasgians  : 
and Leleges: 
or not. 


And I think 


one intrepretation.1 To suppose that a man who, like Herodotus, 


᾿ς 1 Herod. 1. 57. Ἥντινα δὲ γλῶσσαν 
ἵεσαν ὃὲ ἸΙελασγοὶ, οὐκ ἔχω ἀτρεκέως 
elma. 0b δὲ χρεών ἐστι τεκμαιρομένοις 

τ λέγειν τοῖσι νῦν ἔτι ἐοῦσι Ἰπελασγῶν, 
᾿ τῶν ὑπὲρ. Τυρσηνῶν ἘἈρηστῶνα πόλιν 
᾿ οἰκεόντων «Ὁ. +s καὶ τὴν Πλακιήν 


te καὶ Ἀκυλάκην Ἰϊελασγῶν. οἰκισάντων 
υ a r ’ id 3 hid 
ev ᾿Εἰλλησπόντῳ «Ὁ. . . καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα 


᾿Πελασγικὰ ἐόντα πολίσματα τὸ οὔνομα 
τον ματέβαλε", εἰ τουτοῖσι δεῖ λέγειν, ἦσαν 
ot Πελασγοὶ βάρβαρον γλῶσσαν ἱέντες. 
Et τοίνυν. ἣν καὶ πᾶν τοιοῦτο τὸ ἸΙελασ- 
pinoy, τὸ ᾿Αττικὸν ἔθνος, ἐὸν Ἰϊελασγικὸν 


ἀπ dha τῇ μεταβοχῇ, τῇ ἐς "Ἑλληνας καὶ τὴν 


Ἴ ῊΣ υλρδ τό βετέμαθε" καὶ γὰρ dy οὔτε οἱ 
οὐ Ἰκρηστωνιῆται οὐδάμοισι τῶν νῦν σφέας 
τὸ περιοικέόντων εἰσὶ ὁμόγλωσσοι, οὔτε οὗ 
ελακιηνοῖ" opie δὲ, ὁμόγλωσσοι, δη- 
λώσσης 
"χαρακτῆρα μεταβαίνοντες ἐς ταῦτα τὰ 
τ χῳῷρία, τοῦτον ὄχουσι ἐν φυλακῇ. 
Tn. the next 
- again calls the Pelasgian nation 
ἐς βάρβαρον. oo ce ok es αἱ 
_ Respecting this language heard by 
Herodotus at Kréstén and Plakia, Dr. 


 A“Phis language Herodotus describes as 


πὶ barbarous, and it is on this fact he 


ears ean his general conclusion as to 
the ancient Pelasgian tongue, But:he 
“has not entered into any details that 


might have served to ascertain. the 
‘manner or degree in which, it differed: 


from the Greek, Still the expressions 


he wes would have appeared to imply 
‘that it was essentially foreign, had he 
τ wot spoken quite as strongly in another 

“. padsage, where it is impossible to 


τος ascribe a similar meaning to his words. 
ο When he is enumerating the dialects 


hapter. Herodotus 


9. 60), 


‘and: Priéne,—ev: “τῇ 


that prevailed among the Tonian 
Greeks, he observes that the Ionian 
cities in Lydia agree not at all in their 
ὑ ΗΠ with those οὗ Karia; and he 
applies the very same term to these 
dialects, which he had before used in 
speaking of the remains of the | 
Pelasgian language. This passage 
affords a measure. by which we may 
estimate the force of the word barbarian 
in the former. Nothing more can be 
safely inferred from it, than that the 
Pelasgian language which Herodotus. 
heard on the Hellespont, and else- 
where, sounded to him a strange 
jargon; as did the dialect of Ephesus . 
to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese: 
does to a Florentine. 
its. real nature and relation to the 


Greek quite uncertain; and we are the = 


less justified in building on it, as the - 


history of Pelasgian settlements is : 
extremely obscure, and the traditions = 0 
which Herodotus reports’ on that. ὁ 00008 


au ect have by no means equal weight 
with statements made from his personal — 
observation.”  (Thirlwall, Hist. of 
Greece, ch. il. p. 60, 2nd edit.) 
In the statement delivered b Hero- 


dotus: (to which Dr. Thirlwall here 

e spoken in. ο- . 
the Ionic Greek. cities, the historian ©  .. ΄ 
had said (i. 142)—TAa@ooar δὲ ob Thy 
αὐτὴν οὗτον νενομίκασι, ἀλλὰ τρόπους ο΄  .... 
τέσσερας παραγωγέων, Miletus, Myus, 0... 
: Kapiy κἀτοίκηνται oo 
“κατὰ ταὐτὰ διαλεγόμεναϊ σφι, Ephesus, 900 00 6 


refers) about the langu 


Kolophon, &¢.—abrat ai: πόλεις τῇσι 


πρότερον. AcxOcioyot ὁμολογέουσι κατὰ ᾿ 


This fact leaves 


ocala οὐδὲν, oft δὲ ὁμοφωνέουσι:" ee. 
The Chians and Erythreans—xara «9 


192 tin RARELY BRLLENIC PEOPLE. 6ῸῸ opapr itt _ 

had heard almost every variety of Greck, in the course of his ὁ Ὁ 

τς long travels, as well as Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian, Lydian, 6 

and other languages, did not know how to distinguish bad Hellenic 6 

es _ from non-Hellenic, isin my judgment inadmissible; at any rate ᾿ς 

τος the supposition is not to be adopted without more cogent evidence ς΄ 
᾿ than any which is here found. _ pene ΠΥ ἢ Er gene 


Sota As I do not presume to determine what were the antecedent _ cele 


Alleged 
ἜΝΙ ante-Hel- 
yenie 
- eolonies 
τι from Phoe- 
 nicia and 


ὦ Heypt— ; 
τς neither veri. 
. flable nor 


probable. 


"φῦ τὸ διαλέγονται, Ξάμιοι δὲ ἐπ᾽ éwiirav 
μοῦνοι, Οὗτοι χαρακτῆρες γλώσσης 
τέσσερες γίγνονταιν ᾿ 
- The words γλώσσης χαρακτήρ (‘‘dis- 
tinctive mode of speech’ 
to both these passages, but. their 
meaning in the one and in the other is 

to be measured by reference to the 
᾿ς subject-matter of which the author is 
speaking, as well as to the words which 
“accompany them,—especially the word 
: βέρβαροε in the first passage. Nor can 
JL think (with Dr. Thirlwall) that the 


Dy referenc 
. ~ the reverse is in my judgment correct, 
ες BapBapos is ἃ term definite and unequi- 
| wocal, but γλώσσης. χαρακτήρ varies 
Ὁ gecording to the comparison which you 


its conjunction with βάῤβαρος, 
τ When Herodotus. was spe 
the twelve Ionic | 
_ might properly point out the differences 
τς @f speech among them as so many 
different χαρακτῆρες yao 


| Thay. might say 
Romans, 


being understoo 


‘)are common. 


τς Mnganing Of βάρβαρος is to be determined — 
Θ ἐν the other two σοχᾶβ:. 


LCCO: “Ἕλλην or “BAAnvexds, 
BAB τῆν As the moment to be making, | 
and its meaning is here determined by 


was speaking of. 
cities in’ Asia, θ᾽ 


. si the. 
τ Himits of difference were fixed by the gon 
knowledge which his hearers possessed 
ΤΌΣ the. persons about whom. he ‘was... 
Speaking; the Ionians being all notori-. 
τὸ ously Hellens. So an author describing 
it that Bolognese, - 
eee ἢ Sapo} tans, Seno Stet: 
nad diferent χαρακτῆρες γλώσσης, it 
ad that thd difference 


the difference | 


internal elements out of which the Hellenic aggregate 
was formed, so I confess myself equally uninformed = 
with regard to its external constituents. Kadmus, 
Danaus, Kekrops—the eponyms of the Kadmeians, of 
the Danaans, and of the Attic Kekropia—present 
themselves to ny vision as creatures of legend, and in 
that character I have already adverted tothem. That. 
there may have been very early settlements in continental ὃ 
Greece from Pheenicia and Egypt, is nowise impossible; but I 


was such as might subsist} among 


persons all Italians. . 


But there is also a χαρακτὴρ γλώσσης ᾿ 


of Greek generally (abstraction made 


of its various dialects and diversities) 6. 
as contrasted with Persian, Pheenician, 
or Latin—and of Italian generally, ag ς 


contrasted with German or English. 


It is this comparison which Herodotus: ay ; i 
‘is’ taking when he. describes the 


language spoken. by the people of. 


Krésténand Plakia, and which henotes - ᾿ς 
by the word βάρβαρον as opposed ἴο | 
ἐὸν Δ δ᾽ a reverence, to this aoa: 
comparison that χαρακτὴρ γλώσσης in 
the fifty-seventh chapter is to ne cate ose 


᾿Ἑλληνικόν: it is wit 


strued. The word βάρβαρος is. the 
usual and. recognised , 


were so far apart from each other... 


This identity of itself shows that he . 
meant to speak of a substantive 9 
Soup 588. Πρν Oh παθηδυ ae τ 


antithesis οἵ τ 


Τὸ is not the least remarkable paré - ᾿ 
‘of the statement of Herodotus, that =. 
the language spoken at Kréstén and at 
Plakia, was the same, though the places... 


J think it therefore certain that... 
Herodotus pronounces the Pelasgians 
of his day to speak ἃ substantive. 
language different. from. Greek; Ῥαῦ 
whether differing from it ina greater. 
or less degree (¢. 9. in the degree of ὁ. 
atin or of Phoenician) we have πο ὁ. 
means of deciding, ς΄. τ 


: ν᾿, ᾿ nae. π᾿ ᾿βλβτα PHGINICIAN AND. EGYPTIAN COLONIES. π᾿ e018 ane 


868 o neither positive proof: nor erode for probable inferences that a 
~ there: were any such, though traces of Pheenician settlements in 


τ ~gome of the islands may doubtless be pointed out. And if τὸ 
examine the character and aptitude of Greeks, as compared either 


ata with Egyptians or Phoenicians, it will appear that there is not — oe 


᾿ τ only no analogy, but an obvious and fundamental contrast: the : 
Greek may occasionally be found as a borrower from these 


οὐ ultramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be looked upon 88. 
_ their offspring or derivative. Nor can I bring myself to accept 
an hypothesis which implies (unless we are to regard the supposed 
foreign immigrants as very few in number, in which case the 
question loses most of its importance) that the Hellenic language 
—the noblest among the many varieties of human speech, and 

: possessing within itself a pervading symmetry and organization— 
isa mere confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician. 
and Egyptian) with two or more internal barbaric languages— 


 Pelasgian, Lelegian, &. In the mode of investigation pursued 
by different historians into this question of early foreign colonies, 


there is great difference (as in the case of the Pelasgi) between 


. different authors—from the acquiescent Euemerism of Raoul 


ον Rochette to the refined distillation of Dr. Thirlwall in the third 
- chapter of his History. It will be found that the amount of 


ἘΣ ᾿ ᾿ positive knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees to his readers 
_ in that chapter is extremely inconsiderable ; for though he pro- 


ee ceeds upon the general theory (different from that which I hold) a oo 


me that historical matter may be distinguished. and elicited from the 


legends, yet when the question arises respecting any definite ὁ 

_ historical result, his canon of credibility is too just to permit him ὁ 

to overlook the absence of positive evidence, even when all Ὁ 
ee intrinsic incredibility is removed. That which I note as Terra - me ferme 


ἘΔ dpe ‘Toognita ; 15. in his view a land which may be. known. up to a te ed ae ene 
ee : - certain point ; but the map which 1 he draws of it contains 50 few 
ae ascertained places as to differ very little from absolute vacuity, 9 
τος The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by Aristotle Be 
ote have been near Dédéna and the river Achelédus—a 
᾿ὦ description which. would | have been unintelligible Most ος Pe 
(since the river does not flow near Déddna), if it had ied - τς 
τς ποῦ been qualified by the remark, that the river had - 


oc often ἢ in forman times: changed. its course. ‘He states moreover re 


πῇ BABLY HELLENIC PROPLE. ἢ fg 


Pant i ᾿ ALY 


: “eat the εὐ, of Deukalién took, one shiefiy 3 in » this district, : | 2 
which was in those early days inhabited by the Selli,and bythe 


people then called Greci, but now Hellénes? The Selli (called _ 
by Pindar Helli) are mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of 
the Dodonwan Zeus—“ men who slept on the ground and never — 


. washed their feet,’ and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the 7 
τος Roiai). speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the land called 
- Hellopia wherein Dédéna was situated.? 


On what authority ᾿ | 


τς Aristotle made his statement, we do not know; but the general _ 


᾿ς feeling of the Greeks was different, connecting Deukalién, Hellén, | 


and the Hellénes, primarily and specially with the territory Ὁ ᾿ 


called Achaia Phthidtis, between Mount Othrys and Gita. We 
can neither affirm nor deny his assertion that the people in the 

neighbourhood of Dédéna were called Greci before they were 
~ ealled Hellénes. There is no ascertained instance of the mention 


ofa people called Greeci in any author earlier than this Aristotelian . 


treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophoklés prove 


: nothing to the point. Nor can we explain how it came to pass’ a 


that the Hellénes were known to the Romans only under the — 


τ nameof Greci or Graii, But the name by which a people is se 


known to foreigners is often completely different from its own 


_ domestic name, and we are not less at a loss to assign the reason, 


en ἐς , how th e Rasena of Etruria. came to be known to the Homans: PY ae 


ee = name 2 of Tuscans or r Etruscans, 


ἃ ἀπε Meteorol, i. a 
2 Homer, Dliad, xvi. 234; Hesiod, 


es Fragm, 149, ed. Marktscheffel : Sophokl. 

: “Trachin, 1174; Strabo, vii. p. "B28, 

8 Stephan, Byz., V. Τιραικός.---Τραῖκες. 

| eg παρὰ, τῷ ᾿Αλκμᾶνι ai τῶν 

ete panes καὶ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐ ἐν Ἡοίμεσιν.. 
gore 

} τ αὐθεΐας κλίσις ἐστέμι, 

The word Toatxes in Alkman, mean- 


"BAAR νων 


μεταπλασμὸς,͵ ἣ τῆς. Τραὶξ 


: : ᾿ ; ing. “ τὸς mothers of the : Belton 


- Dorica, sect. 11, ae 
242), perhaps dec ined like γυναξκες. 0 Ὁ 
The term used by Sophoklés, if νὸς 


ὲ may well be ἘΣ a dialectic rarity of ce 
OR et 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto ς΄ 

. 91} and sect. 31, pp... 


γρᾶες, analogous to κλᾷξ and ὄρνι 
κλείς, ὄρνις, SC, 


may believe Photius, was not Tpaixds, 


bub Ῥαικός (Photius, Ὁ. 480,15; Dine 
: ent. Soph. 888; ‘compare oe 
455). Eustathius (p. 800) seems unde. ace Ὁ 
ead between ed two. ah ἥν 


dorf, Fra 


gmp, DL ss GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. = 18 


"CHAPTER i. 


MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATELY 
τ TAKEN.—GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 


᾿ς Havine in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks in 
their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe separately the 
portions of which this aggregate consisted, as they present them- 
_ selves at the first discornible. period of history. 

It has already. been mentioned that the twelve races or sub- 


divisions, members of what is called the Amphiktyonic gmpnixtyo. 
᾿ ᾿ cortvor ation, were as follows :— nic races, 


North of the pass of Thermopyle,—Thessalians, Perrhesbians, 
ἢ “Magnétes, Achzans, Melians, Ainianes, Dolopes. 
τ South of the pass of Jhermopyte,—-Dorians, lonians, Beotians | 


Ὅς Tokrians, Phokians. 


oe were— πὰ 


- Other Hellenic races, not comprised | among the Amphiktyons, : 
n-Am- 


ipa ene ἀμ Btolians and Akarnanians, north of the Gulf phikiyante: 2 Joe aks 
ae of Corinth. ei PG al ciairae lice ἜΣ ΤῊΣ 
το EROS _Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, ma Triphylians, in the Ἐν 


ve Ps central. and western, portion of Peloponnésus : : I do not. here” CE oe | 


τ name the Achweans, who occupied the southern or Peloponnesian. Ἰ 


nae cvast of the Corinthian gulf, because they may be presumed to : το ΩΣ 
have been. originally of the same race as the Phthiot Achwans, ὃ 


a and therefore. participant in the Amphiktyonic constituency, ; τὸν ἘΝ 


Sd though their. actual connexion. with it may have been disused. 


The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly peculiar subs: Eye 
os ᾿ division, who. oceupied some scattered points on. the sea-coast— > ie τ ἐν 
aaa on the Argolic peninsula ; 3 Biyrae and Raryatns ine ig Ee 

᾿ cig the island of Kythnus, Bee τ Ὁ Ἵν 
ΕΣ it ἐπα be said, ina egret Ἢ way, ‘that our α bistoreal See 


ἜΑ 196 ee τ "GREEKS NORTE or ν RELOPONNESUS, : ao pas Parr π᾿ ᾿ 


discernment of the ‘Hellenic aggregate, apart ae the Musions oe 
Kirst period of legend, commences with 776 Bc. yet with regard. ce 


of sina to the larger number of its subdivisions just enume- τς 
rom io rated, we can hardly be said to possess any specific 


30086. faots anterior to the invasion of Xerxes in 480 8.0. 
aes Until the year 560 B.c. (the epoch of Creesus in Asia Minor, and 


ee of Peisistratus at Athens), the history of the Greeks presents — ae 


ae ; : = hardly anything of a collective character : the movements of each : 


: ᾿ 7 7 portion of the Hellenic world begin and end apart from the rest. . τς | 
τ The destruction of Kirrha by the Amphiktyons ds the first — 


historical incident which brings into play, in defence of the 


Se temple, a common. ela feeling of active. obligation. ὃν 
But about ὅθ0 B.c., two important clisinges are seen to come 
into operation which alter the character of Grecian a 
ΠῚ history—extricating it out of its former chaos. of. 


rom 560 detail, and centralising its isolated phenomena:—l. 


300 B.C. 


The subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks by Lydia and nee 


by Persia, followed by their struggles foremancipation—wherein 6 
the European Greeks became implicated, first as accessories, and ὁ 
afterwards as principals. 2. The combined action of the large τὸ 
mass of Greeks under Sparta, as their most powerful state and 
acknowledged chief, succeeded by the rapid and extraordinary oe 


ee Ῥ ower, and the str uggle ‘between Athens and Sparta. for the Gee: 


i headship. These two causes, though distinct in themselves, must _ 1 


nevertheless be regarded as working together toa certain degree. 
«or rather the second grew out of the first. For it was the 


Persian i invasions of Greece which first gave birth to a wide-spread ee 


re alarm: and antipathy among the leading. Greeks (we must not = 
call it Pan- “Hellenic, since more than. half of the Amphiktyonic Ὁ 
LSS constituency gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the Bare ue 
 barians of the East, and impressed them with the necessity of = 
joint active operations under a leader. The idea of aleadership 
a: 4 hegemony of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily vested 
: in some one state for common security against the barbarians, oe 
thus became ourrent—an_ idea foreign to the mind of Solén, or 


ae any one of the ¢ same age. ; ‘Nexs: came 2 ths miraculous development ak : 
fend Athena, and the violent contest between her and Sparta which 


aot be δὲν leader i the pais porte 8 of al aking ἃ side 7 


with one or the other, and the common quarrel aint the Persian 
- being for the time put out of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta 

~ acquires the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric 
feeling manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expeditions 7 
of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent either to 
deserve or maintain this exalted position, are overthrown by the © 


| Omar. 1, ᾿σομμον ANTIPATEY AGAINST ΠῚ PERSIANS. : 97. τ 


Pe Thebans—themselves not less incompetent, with the single Ἢ 


exception of Epameinéndas. The death of that single man a 
extinguishes the pretensions of Thébes to the hegemony. Hellas 
Is left, like the deserted Penelopé in the Odyssey, worried by the - 
τς competition of several suitors, none of whom is strong enough to 
stretch the bow on which the prize depends. Such a manifesta-_ 
tion of force, as well as the trampling down of the competing 
‘suitors, i is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenic arm, but for 
a semi-hellenised? Macedonian, “brought up at Pella,” and 
making good his encroachments gradually from the north of. 
Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus passes for ever out of | 
Grecian hands; but the conqueror finds his interest in reviving, 
a8 a name and pretext, the old miso-Persian banner, after it had — 
ceased to represent any real or earnest feeling, and had given 
place to other impulses of more recent growth. The desolation 
and sacrilege once committed by Kerxes at Athens is avenged by 
_ annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victorious consum-_ 
mation of the once powerful Pan-Hellenic antipathy—the dream. 
of Kenophén® and the Ten Thousand Greeks after the battle of — 
τ Kunaxa—the hope of Jasén of Pheres—the exhortation of 


_ Isokratés+—the project of Philip and the achievement of Alexan- et 


: ἴ der,—while it manifests the irresistible might of Hellenic and — oe : 
Macedonian arms in the then existing state of the world, ig at the ee ae 


Rie same. time the closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The 


τ citizen-feelings of Greece become afterwards merely secondary = 


os = one subordinate to the pEponderanee, of Greve mercenaries ae 


ao Demosthenes, 


τς παρὰ, ταῖς. ὅλως 'Βλλησὶν ἔρις. καὶ head of unit 


a Xenophon ‘Hellen, vit δ, 91: τοῦ. . hits’ discourse. of ‘Tsokratés Ἂς τ ea 
Ἀπ De Coron, c, Ἰ, Ῥ. 281.--᾿ composed. ΠΡ for the purpose. οἱ. π᾿: 
Seles ὡς iy ἄκριτος καὶ παρὰ τούτοις καὶ calling on Phill lip to pubhimself atthe = 
Greece against the = ὃ... 


oo. he TEP OXT : - Persians: the Oratio iv., called Pane 3 1 ὉΣ 


: as: το τος Draly τ. a iv. Be mage 


(8 - gyrica, recommends ἃ combination οὗ. - : ᾿ ἱ 
eg ἄς . Coron. ο. 21, p. δῖ, all Greeks for the same purpose, buf ςς 
enophon, Anabas. iii. 2,25—26.° under the hegemony of Athens, putting = 

4 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 12; 180. paiie stl inteeanie ci ferancas see  Οταῖ, ἐν Στ 


Γ΄ gnumis on ὃ οἱ PELOPONNBSUS. , “Pant it. x | oe 


on the whole, that free, social, and political march, which gives 


τ from Greece after the generation of Alexander the Great... 


‘ te ported of Alexander (560—300 B.c.), the phenomena of Hellas 


between the generally, and her relations both foreign and inter- 
 -two-—the 


Preparatory with continued dependence on one or a few predomi- 


| Re | ee "nant circumstances. They may be said to constitute ὦ 


scanty in number—exhibiting few common feelings or interests, ὦ 
_ and no tendency towards any one assignable purpose. To impart 


shall be compelled to consider it in its relation with the second ; 
sy eatly as a preparation, partly as a contrast. : 

oo ᾿ : ks fixtra-Pe- : 
Greeks 


-enown at 


Sols ‘lived: and. ἐ duergstie di velopment a the Tonic. ὁ, Greeks and : : is : 


o arnt Masedanian order, and to the indest of all native Bellens:: cee 
“ aeethe ABtolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 
found, even in the third century B.C, worthy of the best times of” , 
| <2 Fisting and the Achwan confederation of that. century is an 
honourable attempt to contend against irresistible difficulties : bate: 


ae so much interest to the earlier centuries, is irrevocably banished — a 
The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the period ἢ | : | 
from Croesus and Peisistratus down to the generation — 


frst period political, admit of being grouped together in masses — 


a sort of historical epopee, analogous to that which = 
Herodotus has constructed out of the wars between Greeks and 
barbarians from the legends of Τὸ and Eurépa down to the repulse 
: of Xerxes, But when we are called back to the period between = oe 
776 and 560 B.c., the phenomena brought to our knowledge are 


ᾧ attraction to this first period, so obscure and unpromising, we ᾿ “ἢ ᾿ 


ΟΥ̓ the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Rae during SA ς 
_ these two centuries, we know absolutely nothing; but 
οτος Joponnesian 6 will be possible to furnish some information respect- ae 
ates (north of — ing the early condition and struggles of the great coe 
τον Attica)not Dorian states in Peloponnésus, and respecting the rise 
᾿ ἢ all during of Sparta from the second to the first place in the τ 
ears period. comparative scale of Grecian. powers. Athensbecomes  —— 
oo first known to us at the legislation of Drako and the 
κ᾿ attempt οὗ Kylén (620 B.C.) to ‘make. himself despot ; and. We 
gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboa and Asia 
~ Minor during : the. century of their chief prosperity, prior to the St 
reign and. ‘conquests of Croesus. In this way we shall form’ tO Ἶ a 
urselves some idea of the growth of. Sparta and Athens,—of. the es 


2 ome. τ cm "GREEKS: NORTE oF THERMOPYLA ᾿ oe : ς 199. a ee ἢ 


of the slow 6 ἘΠῚ of those: causes which tended to bane eee | ee 


‘increased. Hellenic intercommunication—as contrasted. with the 


~ enlarged range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, the 


τ systematised party-antipathies, and the intensified action both. 
abroad and at home, which grew out of the contest with Persia. : 
‘There were also two or three remarkable manifestations which: 


: will require special. notice during this first period of Grecian τὸ 


᾿ history :—1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent forth by : 


individual cities, and the rise and progress of these several — iS ἐ 


-eolonies; 3. The number of déspots who arose in the various | 
Grecian. cities; 3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudiments of that 


which afterwards ripened into moral philosophy, as manifested — 


in gnomes or aphorisms—or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 
τ But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceedings 
: (iiifortinately too few) of the Dorians and Ionians during the | 
historical period, together with the other matters just alluded to, — 
- it will be convenient to go over the names and positions of those 
other Grecian states respecting which we have no information 
during these first two centuries. Some idea will thus be formed 


of the less important members of the Hellenic aggregate previous 


to the time when they will be called into action. We begin by 


| ες the territory north of the pass of Thermopylae. 


‘Of the different races who dwelt between this celebrated 


Oy “pass and the mouth of the river Peneius, by far General 


ἽΝ the most powerful and important were the Thessalians. eee of: : oe oe 


hem-—~ 


ac Sometimes indeed the whole of this area passes under Greeks - 


ἿΝ el ἢ γῇ ἐκτίζετο (Hera 


" the name of Thessaly—since nominally, though not ao 


τοῖν always really, the power of the Thessalians extended Pyle. coe : 
over the whole. We know that the Trachinian Herakleia, es 


founded by the Lacedemonians in the early years of the 6 
~ + Peloponnesian war close at the pass of Thermopyle, was ὁ 
planted upon the territory of the Thessalians! But there were 


Ean : ; also. within these limits other races, inferior and. dependent on ᾿ Ἐπ ae 
oe the Thessaliang, yet said to be of more ancient date, and cer tainly ᾿ 


7 as not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic name. ‘The Perrheebi a 


a “Uthuyd. ith 93. Ob θεσσάλοὶ᾽ ἐν τἀλρ. 441. Herodotus fiotioed re ha pais” ΠῚ : 
Borde ὄντες Τῶν. Homie καὶ ὧν over the chain of Olymy US Or thee Sey 


erodut, οἱ μεν 118:  Βιπαὺ 05, ix. » and his amy [ee out of Macetonia, ἐ 


ia ὥἄσι 0 _ Cambunian mountains by which Xerxes 


eee ORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. pune Oe es 
᾿ occupied the northern portion of the territory between the lower 
Γ΄ course of the river Peneius and Mount Olympus. The Magnétes1 Ὁ 
δ dwelt along the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Pelion on 
τ oneside and the Algean on the other, comprising the south-eastern 
eae and the eastern coast of the Gulf of Pagasm as far ag I6lk 
aay Achwans occupied the territory called Phthiétis, 
from near Mount Pindus on the west to the Gulf of 
Ἢ the east 2—along the mountain chain of Othrys with 3 i 
projections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and southerly 6 
Soe ewan tol ite function with Cita. The three tribes of the Malians 
dwelt between Achwa Phthidtis and Thermopyla, including = 
both Trachin and Herakleia, Westward of Achza Phthidtis, the 
 dofty region of Pindus or Tymphréstus, with its declivities both 
westward and eastward, was occupied by the Dolopes. ὍΝ 
All these five tribes or subdivisions—Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Thessaliang Acheans of Phthidtis, Malians, and Dolopes, together _ 
aa thee with certain Epirotic and Macedonian tribes besides, a 
- dents, beyond the boundaries of Pindus and Olympus—were Some Ὶ 
n the Thessalians, who 5 
rained by the Peneius, roe 


ympus, from Pindus, and ee 
from Othrys—flowing through a region which wag supposed by its he 
Inhabitants to have been once a lake, until Poseidén. cut openthe = 
defile of Tempé, through which the waters found an eflux. In 
Γι: travelling northward from Thermopyle, the commencement of _ ie 
this fertile: region—the amplest space of land continuously “ 
ἜΤ productive which Hellas presents—is strikingly marked by the 
_ steep rock and ancient fortress of Thaumaki ;? from Whence the 
traveller, passing over the mountains of Achea Phthidtis and ὁ 


: declivities which 


extending = 
Pagases on 
its lateral ar 


+ Othrys, gees before him the plains and low. 
reach northward across Thessaly 

 eoast—in the interior of the Gulf of Pagases, 

and the Achexans, and containing the towns 


Sate Bahasa’: gaa the description of 
the pass and the i 


ko 


» ch. x 


ἬΝ ἐμ 


αι. cane - WHESSATY, a ee ee 


fe Pagasm 1—belonged to this proper territory of Thessaly, but its 


| τ, great expansion was inland : within it were situated the cities of | 
- Phere, Pharsalus, Skotussa, Larissa, Krannén, Atrax, Pharkaddn, — 
‘Trikka, Metropolis, Pelinna, &. , 2 


δὶ ~The abundance of corn and. cattle from the neighbouring plains — [ 


sustained in these cities a numerous population, and above all a 
proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners bore much = 
resemblance to those of the heroic times. They were violent in 


their behaviour, eager in armed feud, but unaccustomed to 
political discussion or compromise; faithless as to obligations, 

τ γρῦ at the same time generous in their hospitalities, and much 
given to the enjoyments of the table? Breeding the finest horses 
in Greece they were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry; 
but their infantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian cities 
seem to have possessed that congregation of free and tolerably _ 

τ squal citizens, each master of his own arms, out of whom the 
ranks of hoplites were constituted. The warlike nobles, such as 
the Aleuade at Larissa, the Skopade at Krannén, despising 
everything but equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from 
1 S§kylax, Peripl. c. 65. Hesychius (v. procession was accompanied by a flute-— 


ος Heyaourns ᾿Απόλλων) seems to reckon player. : 
Pagase as Achewan. See Plutarch, Quest. Gree. ch. xi. 


About the towns in Thessaly and Ὁ. 292; De Musica, ch. xiv, p. 1136; 


. their various positions, see Mannert, Jilian, V. H. iii, 1; Stephan. Byz. v. 


eee ‘Geograph. der Gr, und Romer, Part Δειπνιάς. Ὁ 
πο φῇς book iil 


emp 


. ch. 8 and 9. _ It is important to notice these reli- 
gious processions as establishing inter- 
course and sympathies. between ‘thé 


distant members of Hellas: but the 66 
inferences which O. Miiller @Morians,. 9 τ 
B. ii. 1, Ὁ. 222) would build upon them, ~ ee he Nat ee 


as to the original seat of the Dorians _ 
and the worship of Apollo, are not to. 
be trusted. oe 


δὴ πλείστη ἀταξία καὶ ἀκολασία (compare 


2 Plato, Krito, ¢. 18, p. 68, ἐκεῖ γὰρ 6 


the beginning of the Mendn)—a remark ae ᾧ ᾿ ao aie 
. the more. striking, since he had just. 
before described the Bootian Thibes 


as 8, well-regulated city, though both 
Dikearchus and Polybius represent it = Ὁ 


Ὄ la. m in their times asso much the contrary. = es 


- See also Demosthen. Olynth. i. ὃ. 9, 


| Be 16, cont. Aristocrat. c. 29, p. 6671 sear 


- Aris Plus. 521. - 


chol. Eurip. Phoniss, 1460; ‘Theos δ᾽ 
pomp. hea ee 54-—-178, ed. Didot 3.0 .0θ.ὕ 
ophanés, ip ἜΝ ΝΕ 


_. The march of political affairs ἔπ oe 7 


Thessaly is understood from. Xeneph.: 


Hellen. vi. 1; compare. Anabas. i, ,. Ἢ in ae 


“10, and Thnoya. ἦν, ἴθι. 6. 


oo 202 ae τ "Gnas Nonm Ὃ oF τατοσονχϑεῦϑ, Ἢ ᾿ Pax ot τ 


᾿ their ae herds on “the: plain, horses for the poorer ΤΕΣ ας 

τ ‘These Thessalian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, 
occasionally trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but _ 

_ little tempered by that sense of political communion and reverence 


τος for established law, which was found among the better cities Oi 
Hellas, Both in Athens and Sparta, so different in many respects 
τος from each other, this feeling will be found, if not indeed constantly 

predominant, yet constantly present and operative. Both ofthem Ὁ 


~ exhibit a contrast with Larissa or Phere not unlike that between 


Rome and Capua—the former with her endless civil disputes 
‘Thessalian constitutionally conducted, admitting the joint action — 


character. of parties against a common foe: the latter with her _ 


abundant soil enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled =~ 


according to the feuds of her great proprietors, the Magii, oan 
and Jubellii# 
The Thessalians are indeed in their character and capacity as. 


much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, forming a sort of link 
between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained ἢ in. after-°. ° 


times upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philip and Alex- 


ander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, 
were criginally (even in the Peloponnesian war) distinguished 
chiefly for the excellence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian 32. 


a3 while the broad-brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading Ὁἢ) 


ae ᾿ mantle or chlamys, were common. to both. 


We are told that the Thessalians were originally fmmigraaia τ 


eae from: ‘Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the — o 


τ Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called FEiolis, : 


a and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi® It may be : 


doubted whether the great Thessalian families—such as the 
ae - Alenade | of Larissa, descendants from Héraklés, and placed by Ὁ 
τος Pindar on the same level as the Lacedeemonian kings 4_would ᾿ς 

ἘΠ ΟΠ have admitted this ‘Thesprotian. origin ; nor does it coincide with 


oe , the 6 tenor of those legends: which make the epanyn, Thesalus, ᾿, 


τ describ 


ae ee ἃ Bee Older Orat. in Pison. c. tu: De  4Pindar, Pyth, x aed with ‘tha Ee : 
oe oe τος. Agrar, cont, Rullum, Ὁ, 84:-88. a ‘Scholia, and the valuable comment of ee 


2. Compare the Thessalian caval as Boeckh, in reference to the Aleusde ; 
nap by Polybius, iv, ὃ avalry 88 Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v. 


τ΄ Maesdontan’ as desorbed by ie Ge the Essay of Buttmann, Von dem ΟΡ 
ae ee i. 1 7 


-Geschlechté der Aleuaden,. art. pee 
Σ "ἢ δι ᾿ τ φο, ἀἢὶ Ὁ 284, of the ἐρθσσυθι, called Ms 
red Ὁ Herodot, Ὁ τῇ, i 76 Taweya i 12. My ogus” ans ἜΣ 


7 gon not Héraklés, 


“TRE POPULATION or THESSALY. 


| “Moreover it is to τὸ remarked that the jndeuand ee 
᾿ of the Thessalians was ‘Hellenic, a variety of the Molic dialect ;! | 
the same (so far as we can make out) as that of the people whom 


| _ they must have found settled in the country at their first conquest. eis 
~ If then it be true, that at some period anterior to the commence- 


᾿ ment of authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 


| ; the. passes of Pindus, and established themselves as conquerors — a 
1 Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been more warlike 
_ than numerous, and to have gradually dropt their primitive 


language. ee Ss 

In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favours the 

supposition of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered : 
for it seems that thers was among the Thessalians and their 

dependents a triple gradation, somewhat cnalogous to that of 

Laconia, First, a class of rich proprietors distributed throughout 


. 188 principal cities, possessing most of the soil, and constituting : 


᾿ Ὁ separate oligarchies loosely hanging together. 
 Acheans, Magnétes, 


Next the subject 
Perrhebi, different from the Laconian 


ΕἾ - Periceki, in this point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 


᾿ τς name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. 


_ serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the Laconian — 


ie Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy oligarchs, paid over 

τ ἃ proportion of its produce, furnished the retainers by which | 

| these great: families were surrounded, served as their followers in — 
the cavalry, and were in a condition of villenage,—yet with the 


Thirdly, a class of — 


en Ovid, ‘This, 512; Quintillian, xi. 
Pindar also boasts of his ‘trlendahip ; 


a Ahrens, De Dialect, Rolled, ὃ a 


“es Aristot. Polit. i i. 6, 83 ‘Thucyd. 
$'The words, ascribed by. Xenophon 


te (Hellen. yi. 1, 11) to Jason of Phere, 
τ and ‘the Hines of, Theocritus (xvi. 34), 
wltest the numbers and vigour of the 
— Thessalian Penestes, and ὁ 


the: great 


Wealth of the Aleuade and Skopade. 
τ τς Both these families acquired: celebrity ᾿ 
᾿ πων the verses of Simonides ; he was: 
patronised. and his muse. ‘invoked. by: 


th of them; see Allian, V. H. ΧΗ. 1s 


ee with Thorax the Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99). 
᾿ ‘The The a. | in "Dperehova alt 


: τ important reserve that they could nob be sold out of the country,® 


ded to in ‘Avistophands (Plutus, 691)" 


must have sold men out of the country... 
for slaves-—either refractory Peneste,; τ΄ - 
or Perrhebian,. Magnetic, and Achean yn Be ἢ 
freemen, 
Athenian comic poet AMnésimachus, ms 

or~ at oe, toe 
oS Srelatihe, ap. Athens. x. De ὑπὸ 


seized by violence: the — 


jesting on the voracity of the 


tg apé που ee 
᾿ ὀατὴν, αὐ οζου τὶ πόλων '᾿Αχαϊκήν.. 


_Pagase was celebrated as ἃ place tS 
Εν of export for slaves ABermippus ap. ee 
tis. 


Athenze. 4.49). vas 
“Menén of. Pharsalus assisted the 
‘Athenians: 
300 or ate εὖ 


against Amphipolis with . : oe ak ae 
Ῥομθείδ. on , bomeheck, of “Ε΄ oe 


oS 202 ee : - Gbauas 2 NORTH or ΓΤ Ἢ Pan πι, _ 


a their. τὸ} tends < on. ihe: viata, horsés for the poorer reali : τε 
~ These Thessalian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, oe 


Ἂ occasionally trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but. 


~~ little tempered by that sense of political communion and reverence | a 


for established law, which was found among the better cities of 6 
Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so different in many respects 
from each other, this feeling will be found, ifnot indeed constantly Ὁ 
᾿ Ὃ ᾿ ᾿ predominant, yet constantly present and operative. ; Both of them. ἘΝ a 

exhibit a contrast with Larissa or Phere not unlike that between Ὁ 


Rome and Capua—the former with her endless civil. disputes ad 
τς Thessalian constitutionally conducted, admitting the joint action — 
character. gf parties against a common foe : the latter with her 
abundant soil enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled = — 
according to the feuds of her great proprietors, the Magi, Blossii, ad 


> aad ὙΠ 


The Thessalians are indeed in their character and capaci | as ᾿ : 
much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, forming a sort of link ς᾽ 
between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained in after- — 


times upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philip and Alex- 


ander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, Ὁ 
were originally (even in the Peloponnesian war) distinguished ε 


a chiefly for the excellence of their cavalry, like the Theasalian ;2 πὶ 
τ while the broad-brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading con 
~ mantle or chlamys, * were common to both. os 
We are told that the Thessalians were originally immigrants ee 


from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the 


 Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called, Aiolis, a 


oe os and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi.3 Tt. may be. 
ee doubted whether the great Thessalian families—such as the 


. - Aleuade of Larissa, descendants from Héraklés, and placed by. ΤΙ 
Pindar on the same level as the Lacedsemonian kings*—would ὁ 


have admitted this Thesprotian origin ; nor does it coincide with : oe 
oS ΤΩΣ the: ‘tenor of those. ‘legends which make the spony, Thossalng, aa 


τ describe 


160 Cioaro Orat. in Pison. ¢ ὃ, 1 De 4 Pindar, για, χ “nit, ΠΝ tie Γ᾿ 


ἐν Agrar, cont. Rullum, c. 3425. = Scholia, and the valuable comment of 


᾿Α Compare the Thessalian cav ἐν ΒΟ, in reference to the ΑἸθυδᾶ ; 
4 vee, by Polybius, dv. 8 ἃ cavalry a5, Schneide 


αὐδῶ, i, 1τῦῦ, | 
᾿ ΟΕ Hovedet τὰ τὰ Thueya Aes Mythologus”. . 


ane a ad. γεν ΦΡῚ Poli, Y.. ΝΥ 9; ps 
εὐ Β ἢ δ Lssay of Buttmann, Von em: an 
onian as. described | “by: Sakae Geschlecht der Aleuaden, art. xxii, 

vol. di. p. 254, of the ce ans yale: te 


ΠΝ One. ΤᾺ : mm POPULATION oF THESSALY, Ὁ δέ 2 


gon. of Héraklés, ceo it is to he remarked that the en τ 
τ of the Thessalians was Hellenic, ἃ variety of the Mlolic dialect ;} 
the same (so far as we can make out) as that of the people whom 
they must have found settled in the country at their first conquest. | 
τ ΤΕ then it be true, that at some period anterior to the commence- 
ment of authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 
the passes of Pindus, and established themselves as conquerors — 


in Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been more warlike : Ἴ 
than numerous, and to have gradually dropt their primitive = 
language. - 


In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favours the 
supposition of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered ; 
for it seems that there was among the Thessalians and their. 

dependents a triple gradation, somewhat cnalogous to that of 


Mae _Taconia. First, a class of rich proprietors distributed throughout 


᾿ς the principal cities, possessing most of the soil, and constituting 


separate oligarchies loosely hanging together.? Next the subject 
_  Achewans, Magnétes, Perrhebi, different from the Laconian 
oe Periceki, in this point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 


τ name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class of 
serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the Laconian 


Boe Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy oligarchs, paid over 


τ 8 proportion of its produce, furnished the retainers by which a 


these great families were surrounded, served as their followers in 


a the cavalry, and were in a condition of villenage,—yet with the 


οἶς, important reserve that they could not be sold out of the country,* 


a 1 Ahrens, De Dialect: Holic, ο, 1 ded to. in ‘Aristoptionts @intas, 861). Ae, 

| must have sold men out of the country ὁ 
2 S00 Aristot. Polit. i ii. 6, 8; κι for slaves—either refractory Pemeste, τς 
or Perrhebian, Magnetic, and Aghman τ... 8 she ee, 


“from the verses of Simonides ; he was ae 
ee = tromised and bis muse invoked by  Pagase was celebrated as a place Pretoria 


| "SThe ¥ ‘words ascribed by Xenophon freemen, seized by violence: the — 


ἐν: ᾿ . -Gellen. vi. 1, 11) to Jason of Phere, Athenian comic poe Mnésimachus, ἢ infos eee 


and the lines of Theocritus (xvi. 84), jesting on the voracity of the Phar-- i a oe τ 
attest the numbers and vigour of the salians, exclaims, ap. Athens. XP 


τς Thessalian Peneste, and the great 418-- 
τος wealth of the Alenads and Skopade. 


- Both these families acquired celebrity apd. που 


ὀπτὴν κατεσθίουσι πόλιν ᾿Αχαϊκή. τ ῸῦῸΘϑὃἑ 


τορος both of them; see dilian, V. H. xi 15 of export for slaves. Hermi eRe 
: ora. ‘This, 612; Quintillian, xi. 2, 15. thous, ἢ. 28). ee πὶ 


dar also. boas s of his friendship © Mendn οὗ Pharsalus” assisted the 


" with T Thorax the Aenad δὲ yth, x. 99)... Athenians. against Amphinoli a ae See 
a . The Thess 5 jan Ec amcaehbad alt 200 ox δ ε Fefeste: on hotseback, οἱ ΟΣ 1: ἶ 


ae ᾿ 04 ᾿ Ἵ a |~GREEKS Nonre oF + eRLOFONSASUS, | a "Pane tL τ 


o = : : that ‘they haa. 8 ‘permanent ἘΠ in the soil, and that they 


~ maintained among one another the relations of family and village. 


ΠΤ This last-mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called the Peneste, — τ 


: Condition is assimilated by all ancient authors to the Helots of 


oo ᾿ tia Nation waconia, and in both cases the danger attending such — | 
Ἢ ation — | 
of Thessaly a social arrangement is noticed by Plato and Aristotle. . 


τος Σα νδρι ‘For the Helots as well as the Penestw had their own 


_ Penest. —_ common language and mutual sympathies, a a separate 
τ ΕἸΣ ΜΕ arms, and courage ; to a certain extent, also, they 
οἰ possessed the means of acquiring property, since we are told that 
some of the Peneste were richer than their masters. So many 
means of action, combined with a degraded social position, gave 
rise to frequent revolt and incessant apprehensions. Asa general . 
rule, indeed, the cultivation of the soil by slaves or dependents, 
for the benefit of proprietors in the cities, prevailed throughout 
most parts of Greece. The rich men of Thébes, Argos, Athens, _ 
or Elis, must have derived their incomes in the same manner ; 
but it seems that there was often in other places a larger 


. intermixture of bought foreign slaves, and also that the number, ᾿ : 
fellow-feeling and courage of the degraded village population __ 
was nowhere so great as in Thessaly and Laconia. Now the — 


origin of the Peneste in Thessaly is ascribed to the conquest — 


— τ οἱ the territory by the Thesprotians, as that of the Helots in He ᾿ 
Laconia is traced to the Dorian conquest. The victors in both — ἐπι 
Ὧι countries are said to have entered into a convention with ‘the Ἢ 


vanquished population, whereby the Jatter became serfs and oe 


fillers of the land for the benefit of the former, but were at the 66 


same time protected in their holdings, constituted subjects of the 6 i 
state, and secured against being sold away as slaves. Even ἴῃ 


| " the ἐν hessalian cities, though inhabited i im common by Thessalian ᾿ τ 


ν we proprietors and their Peneste, the quarters assigned to each were Ὁ 
- to a great degree separated : what was. called the Free Agora 


an ; could: not be trodden, BY. any, ‘Penest aeent, when: specially = & : : 


ae summoned? 2 


his own” (τενέσταις. ‘Biows}—Domos- _ Both Plato ont Aristotle : insist on 3 ce oe 


then, περὶ Συνταξ, ¢. 9, Ὁ. ‘178, cont. the oxtreme danger of having numerous" 


: = Polit. ii. & 8 


τορος ᾿ Aristocrat. σ. 61, p. 687.. _ slaves, fellow-countrymen and of one. pe 


‘1 Archemachus ap. Athena. vi, 8. language—Qudpudor, ὁμόφωνοι, rar puis Ὁ τῆν 


᾿ 984; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777; Aristot. ται ἀλλήλων). 
cua! as 95 ὌΡΗ ἃ a 


A. R. Hi, 84. | ee ST Axistot, Boll vii 11,2 oe Sea eek 


a omer. πα, ‘THE PENEST—DIVISIONS OF THESSALY. 


“Who the cone were, whom the conquest of Thessaly = the 


oe Theiprotiane reduced to this predial villenage, we who the 


find differently stated. According to Theopompus, nee 


they were Perrhebians and Magnétes ; according to doubtful. 
others, Pelasgians; while Archemachus alleged them to have | 
τ been Beotians of the territory of Arné!—some emigrating to 


escape the conquerors, others remaining and accepting the 


condition of serfs. But the conquest, assuming it as a fact, 
᾿ occurred at far too early a day to allow of our making out either | 


- the manner in which it came to pass or the state of things which 


preceded it. The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at “Kréston | 
are affirmed by him to have been the descendants of those who. 
quitted Thessaly to escape? the invading Thesprotians ; though 


οὖς others held that the Beeotians, driven on this occasion from their 
_ habitations on the Gulf of Pagase near the Achzans of Phthistis, 


: precipitated themselves on Orchomenos and Beotia, and settled 


a _in it, expelling the Minyz and the Pelasgians. 


a historical time, we find an established quadruple 


Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining ourselves 


Quadruple 


nk division of Thessaly, said to have been introduced in division of 


the time of Aleuas, the ancestor (real or mythical) 


ο΄ Phthidtiss 


ce ade of ‘Pagasee, 


Thessaly. 
of the powerful Aleuade,—Thessaliétis, Pelasgidtis, Histizedtis, 


In Phthidtis were comprehended the Achzans, whose ~ es 


_ chief towns were ΜΉ να, Iténus, Thebe Phthidtides, Alo, 6 
. Larissa Kremasté and Pteleon, on or near the western coastofthe = ts 


Histindtis, to the north of the Peneius, 


co Athens. vi. D2 
 “Thuoyd. ii. 125 Steph. Byz. v 


τῇ Theopompus and Archemachus ap.. 

64—266 ; compare 

: Vv. “Apyy— 
the converse of this story in Strabo, ix. 


᾿ Bs, 401411, of the ‘Thessalian Arnd 
οἷ 


fi ng settled from Beeotia. That the 
villeins or Penestem were completely 


distinct from the circumjacent depen- 
«. dents—Achrans,. Magnétes, Perrhze- _ 
plans, we see by Arist. Polit. ii. 6, 3. 


They. had. their eponymous hero 
Penestés, whose descent was traced to 


. Thessalus son of Héraklés: they were 


thus connected with the mythical 


Ἢ τος ether of the mayen Genel lea ae 
ea ͵ Vesp. 1271)... 


3 Herodot. i 87; ‘compare vii, 176. 


|. 8 Hellanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Didot; 
ae Baspocralinn Υ. ας : the quad- : 


through  Tyrd the ge 
Salméneus: they passed a8 Αἰολεῖς -- .:. 
᾿οΚαδοαβ, 7 


ἽΕΙ division wee older than Hekateus ae 


(Steph. Byz. v. 
Hekateus connecte 
bians with the genealo 


Ἐράννων). τ 
the: Perthes: 

of Molus 
ughter οὗ 


Frag. 334, ed. Didot: 
Stephan. Byz. v. Φάλαννα and Tévvor). 

he territory of the city of Histizea, ᾿ 
Gn the north 
Eubcea) was 


ven rise to the state- 


A the northern. parts of Eubea, and = 
earried over the inhabitants of the ae 
_Eubean  Histiva captive into the = 
Sheba i oo aaen ix, Bese 
a ane s oe 


mart of the island of 6 uy 
| oO. called Histisétis,.. © 
The double occurrence of this name — 
(no uncommon thing in ancient Greece)” 
seems to have 


‘ment, that the Perrhxbi had subdued = 


ee ἜΣ ᾿απαικε 1 Nonte oF ψιχοσονχβησϑις | “τ “Pann i. 


ca he ‘Pathecbions! with numerons towns. strong in, 


| ae situation, but of no great size or importance; they occupied the — : 
passes of Olympus, and are sometimes considered as extending 


: westward across Pindus. Pelasgidtis included the Magnétes, — 
fe together with that which was called the Pelasgie plain bordering — 


ae on the western side of Pelion and Ossa.*  Thessalidtis comprised 
the central plain of Thessaly and the wpper course of the river. 
τ Peneius. This was the political classification of the Thessalian 


᾿ power, framed to suit a time when the separate cities were a 


maintained in harmonious action by favourable circumstances or 


by some energetic individual ascendency ; for their union was in 
general interrupted and disorderly, and we find certain cities. 
standing aloof while the rest went to war.’ Though a certain — 

- political junction, and obligations of some kind towards a common 
authority, were recognised in theory by all, and a chief or Tagus+ 
was nominated to enforce obedience,—yet it frequently happened | 


that the disputes of the cities among themselves prevented the ἐὺ 

choice of a Tagus, or drove him out of the country, and left the = 
alliance little more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus’ and Phere ὁ 
—each with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts—seem to 


Ὁ Disorderly have been nearly on a par in strength, and each torn 


confederucy by intestine faction, so that not only was the supremacy πω, 


πὸ ἤπρβαδίδη OVer common dependents relaxed, but even the means Ss 


ΝΣ of repelling invaders greatly enfeebled. The depen- Sol a 


£2” dence of the Perrhebians, Magnétes, Achzans, and Malians, τ might) 9ῦΘϑΘ ζΚζΓζΓ 


͵ ee under these circumstances be often loose and easy. But the 


5 condition of the Peneste—who occupied the villages belonging _ oe 


to these great cities, in the central plain of Pelasgidtis and Ley 


: - Thealiotls and from whom the Aleuadz and Skopade derived ὦ 


their exuberance of landed produce—was noway mitigated, if if ee 
as not even. aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were 6 
ae hina wanting cases. in which the discontent of this subject, class. en CSE 


1 Pliny, HON,. iv. 1; ‘Strabo, ix. P. ταγοῖς, καὶ τῇ. ponte title of Tagi ree 2} 


. geems-thus τὸ have been given to the . 


" 9 Strabo, ix. p, 448. _ Magistrates of separate Thessalian — Oe, 
“8 Diodor. xp Il; ‘Thucya. is 22, Ὡς tities. The Inscriptions οἵ. Thanmal Ὁ 

“οἷς _ atheinseriptibn No. 1770in Boeckh’s (No. 1778—1774) have: the title ἄρχοντες,  ςς 
ae Gorpus Inacript. ena @ letter of not rayot. The title Ταγός Was peculiar eae a 


Roman consul “Titus Quinctius . to Thessal (Pollux, 1. 128). 


ininas, addressed to the city of 5 Xenophon Hellen. vi. L9eDiodor 20 ne 
Kyretie (north of Atraxin Perrhebia). xiy. 82; Thucyd. i. 8. Herod. Hodor. ee ae 


: os The ΩΣ be ee. ὌΡΕΙ τοῖς. Sas: the Aleuads ϑεσσαλῶς βοσιλῆνει προ θὲ “π΄ 


ἊΣ oo i 


τ ‘HESSALIAN CONFEDERATION. 


Was apie by members of, the native abiganchy εἶ or even by : 
Ὁ foreign . es for ‘the: Purpose, of bringing | about “political 

r ἢ ons. | 
“When Thessaly is ἘΠΕ her aaa all the neighbouring 


᾿  φϑορῖο pay tribute to her; she can send into the field 6,000 


cavalry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed infantry,” 3 observed 


ie | JasOn, despot of Phere, to Polydamas of Pharsalus, in endeavouring : 


to: prevail on the latter to second his pretensions to that dignity. — 
The impost due from the tributaries, seemingly consider ‘able, 


was then realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at — 


the harbours of the Pa gasean gulf, imposed for the benefit of the 


oe confederacy, were then enforced with strictness; but the observa: _ 


nations which thus paid tribute to the fulness of 


 Epirots extending to the westward of Pindus.* 


tion shows that while unanimous Thessaly was very powerful, 


her periods of unanimity were only occasional. Among the ᾿ 


3 2 
 Thessalian power, we may number not merely the ΠΣ of 
 Perrhebi, Magnétes, and Achwans of Phthidtis, but Thessaly, 
_ also the Malians and Dolopes, and various tribes of state of 
unaninity. 


We 


oC may remark that “they were all (except the Malians) javelin-men 


eo Hellenic. ii. 3, 87. 
τς eomedy 


or light-armed troops, not serving in rank with the full panoply; 


a fact which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of alower 


τ eivilization ; the Magnétes, too, had a peculiar close-fitting mode — 


of dress, probably suited to movements in a mountainous country.b ee es 
_ There was even a time when the Thessalian power threatened to 
extend southward of Thermopyle, and subjugate the Phokians, = ὁ6ὃ6Ὸὸϑ»ὃ 
ke So much were the Phokiansalarmedat = 
_ this danger, that they had built a ‘wall across the pass: Of 7: 


~ Dorians, and Lokrians. 


Ternoryte for the Paros: of more easily defending it ag gainst ae 


“ad Xenophon, ‘Memorab: τ, 94: 
The Tom of ing session of the public authority of the 
“ealled Πόλεις of Hupolis (see Thessalian confederation, Eee by 

Ὁ. intrigue, partly by force, an 


Meineke, Fragm.. Comicor.. Greec. 
hear of the λιμένες and the ἀγοραΐ 


at 18) 18) probably prevents us from under- 
nding the sarcasm of Aristophanés 


to denounce Philip as having eat pos- oe. 


wethus 6 
which formed the revenue of the'con- ὁ 6 


ue : on ‘upon by Kenophén. 


| Ἔ ᾿ δία. 1968). about the παραπρέσβεια, 
Teas eneste οὗ... 
ἧς Pharsalus; but. the incident there - th 


nias among the P 
- alluded to can have nothing to do with 
the. proceedings of ‘Kuitias, touched 
a 2 Renophon, Hellen, v i. 1, 9—12. 

3 Demosthen. ynth. i 


ὡς ὑς, 8, p15, 
Ἢ a ᾿ ἘΞ ὅν "te orate hed οὐδϑίοι, 


federacy.: : 
& Xenophon (Hellen. viel, 7) numbers ᾿ 
@ Μαρακοῖ among these. tributaries ' 


along with the Dolopes : the Maraces : 


are named by Pliny (ΗΠ Ν, ἵν, 8) αϑόο. 
- along with the τ ΟΙΒΘῚ, but we do not. = pee 
know where they dwelt. | SP phage ear ae Aaa 
yen Hellen, vi. 1,9; Pindar. ee 
a Byth . iv. | Pos 


τ΄ 2,|β ὀ GaeRKS NonTH OF PRoFoNNESYS spat 


οὐ ‘Thessalian invaders, who are Yeported to have penetrated more 


than once into the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some 


severe defeats.! | 
᾿ find no information ; but it must have been considerably earlier 


than ‘the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive wall which had 


been built at Thermopyle by the Phokians was found by 

Leonidas in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, though they no _ 
longer felt the necessity of keeping up this wall, had not ceased — 

to fear and hate the Thessalians—an antipathy which will be 


At what precise time these events happened, we 


_ found to manifest itself palpably in connexion with the Persian 
invasion. On the whole the resistance of the Phokians was 


successful, for the power of the Thessalians never reached south- 
ward of the pass. Ὁ | | ce ν 

It will be recollected that these different ancient races,— 

Acheans,  Perrhaebi, Magnétes, Achzans, Malians, Dolopes,— 


Marnier though tributaries of the Thessalians, still retained 


Magnétes, 


Malians, ~— their Amphiktyonie franchise, and were considered 


reese as legitimate Hellénes: all except the Malians are 


aa teal indeed mentioned in the Iliad. We shall rarely have 


salians, but occasion to speak much of them in the course of this 


all Am- 


phiktyonie history: they are found siding with Xerxes (chiefly | 
‘Taces, by constraint) in his attack of Greece, and almost 


indifferent in the struggle between Sparta and Athens. That 9. 
the Achzans of Phthidtis are a portion of the same raceas the ὁ 


a Achzeans of Peloponnésus it seems reasonable to believe, though ee 


we trace no historical evidence to authenticate it Achea 


a Phthidtis is the seat of Hellén, the patriarch of the entire race;—— ᾿ 


> of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, by others as _ 


ον ἢ unlike that of Doris with the Peloponnesian Dorians.2 


ous district of some breadth,—and of the great national hero 


Achilles. Its connexion with the Peloponnesian Achzeans is ποῦ: ". oe 


te We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the date and 50 
_ circumstances of which are given to us only ina mythical form, ὁ 


but which seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality,—that of 


the Magnétes on Pelion and Osea, with the two divisions cf 6 6 


a - oe 1 Herodot. vil. 176; viii, 2798, ay 20ne stor — that the 2 Ach sain 4 
τς Κ᾿ The story of invading Thessalians of Philie went into Polgportag ne neers 


ab Kerdssns near Leuktra in Beotia, Pelops, and settled in a ee ee 
_ > @auisan. is, 18, Dis not at all probable. viii, p.'365). 4 Laconia (Strabo, ee 


᾿ on. the river Mecander. 


᾿ ᾿ Ouse. ut | aouwass—suaenfinas—acattase, Γ 


“Aaintte M apneti or Magnesia on Mount. Sipylus and | Maghesta, Ὁ oo. 


ie homonymous towns were founded by migrations of Asiatic | 


“veetsting 3 in his time—the Paralii, the Hierés (Priests), 


fo uray to the Delphian god, and chose a new abode under ὁ 
_ According to one story, these emigrants were _ 


his: directions. 


Tt: is said that these two Asiatic — 


warriors returning from the siege of Troy ; gecarding. to another, = 
. they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian conquerors 


SOE Thessaly. There was a third story, according to which the — 
 Thessalian Magnétes themselves were represented as colonists Ὁ 
from Delphi. Though we can elicit no distinct matter of fact 
from these legends, we may nevertheless admit the connexion of 
τ χροθ between the Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnétes as well as 
the reverential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed - 
τ filiation, on the temple of Delphi. Of the Magnétes in Kréte, 
noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we cannot absolutely 
_ verify even the existence. 
᾿ς Of the Malians, Thucydidés notices three tribes (-yévn) as 


The . 


and the Trachinii, or men of Trachin :? it is possible Madians. 
that the second of the two may have been possessors of the sacred 


in 4 spot on which the Amphiktyonic meetings were held. 


7 The 
prevalence of the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the - 
-Malians indicates that we are stepping from Thessalian to more 


mE patel B Hellenic habits the Malians revogmiaed every, man as a Ce 


Pe Avistotelas ap. Nehari iv. Ῥ. 178: Shyla. is: 2 


gmt Narrat. 29 ; Strabo, xiv. 3 p. 
“Boeck (Kreta, b. 


“Thucydides, or “Kenophén : 
the first who mentions it. 


eae 


The route ee ᾿ ΠΝ 
τς Kerxes towards Thermopyle Jay bees 


ee though 


~ Paris, 1889, 


ill. vol. it. p. 409) al 


a ; : : attempts (unsuccessfully, in my judg- 
... ment) to reduce these stories into the. 
᾿ form of substantial history. . 


* Thucyd. iii, 92. The distinction 


6: Ἢ made by: ine (ὁ. 61) and Diodorus. 
τς Cgvitie 11} between Μηλιεῖς and Madrets 


oe the latter adjoining the former. on 

‘north — appears inadmissible, 

ἘΦ Letronne . still 
(Périple: de- Maren aie ‘raclée, &e., 

. BIZ 

Instead ‘of Μαλιεῖς, we ought to read 


Of Greece, vol. i. p 
defends it. 


ong the coast from Alos. ὦ 


occupied the 


to the town of Echinus; in which posi-: 


tion Dr. Cramer places the Μηλιεῖς. 6 


Tapddcou—an error, id eg (Geography 
δὲ Ν 
Τὸ is not improbable | that. Lamia 


first acquired importance during the. 9 00. 
course of those events towards the 
ee close of the Peloponnesian war, when 9, 
: ce emai a8 0. Miillerfobserves (Dorians, a Rte se Sorat aaa 
6 at eh erakleia, attacked the Acheeans of ὁ 
‘ , KE is remarkable that the important — ᾿ 
he ae “town. of Lamia (the modern Zeitun) is 
᾿; τ ποῦ: ἀβάτων, etter aly cae we 


the Tacedemonians, in defence of 


Phthidtis, and even expelled the 


Qiteans for a. time from their seats. be a ἢ 
1886. ae vill. 8 


i Dioder. xiv. See 


e Lamieis (assuming . that to he a 

the correct. reading) ee 
northern coast of the Mahac Gulf, 000 0000... 
from the north bank of. the. ercheius ae 


πρὸ; 


᾿ Thessalian invaders, who are reported to have penetrated more 
οι than once into the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some 


re severe defeats? At what precise time these events happened, we ~ 
find no information ; but it must have been considerably earlier 
_ than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive wall which had 


been built at Thermopyle by the Phokians was found by). 
_ Leonidas in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, though they no _ 


ey longer felt the necessity of Keeping up this wall, had not ceased — 


to fear and hate the Thessalians—an antipathy which will be 
found to manifest itself palpably in connexion with the Persian. 


invasion. On the whole the resistance of the Phokians was _ 
_ successful, for the power of the Thessalians never reached south- — 
ward of the pass. | | PE tte 

Tt. will be recollected that these different ancient races,— 
Acheans,  Perrhwbi, Magnétes, Achewans, Malians, Dolopes,— 


Ferrhebi, though tributaries of the Thessalians, still retained ὁ 


Magnétes ; : : : 
Ma. ians, their Amphiktyonic franchise, and were considered 
olopes, 7 


&e., all as legitimate Hellénes: all except the Malians are 


tributaries 3; : : . ssh. é See. 
of the Thes. deed mentioned in the Iliad, We shall rarely have 


aii ao 4* Occasion to speak much of them in the course of thig 


Titties history: they are found siding with Xerxes (chiefly 


races, by constraint) in his attack of Greece, and almost. _ | 


indifferent in the struggle between Sparta and Athens, ‘Thay ° 03 


the Achzxans of Phthidtis are a portion of the same raceas the 0 


τ Acheeans of Peloponnésus it seems veasonable to believe, though 


we trace no historical evidence to authenticate it. Achaea 


oe Phthidtis is the seat of Hellén, the patriarch of the entire race, 


of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, by others as 


aa ᾿ a district of some breadth,—and of the great national hero 


unlike that of Doris with the Peloponnesian Doriane’ 
τ τς We have also ton 


τ Berodot. vii, 176; vii. 7-98, 
2 The story of invading Thessalians 


Pangan, ix. 18, Dis nutat ail probable. viii. p.'365). 


rer Achilles. Its connexion with the Peloponnesian Acheans is not ae = 


otice another ethnical kindred, the date 


but which seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality,—that of 


the Maguéies on Pelion and Ossa, with the two divisions of = ς 


of Phthia went into Peloponnésus with 


ot Keréssus near Leuktra in Bootia Pelops, and settled in Laconia (Strabo, . 


circumstances of which are given to us only in a mythical form, 


-: 2 One story. was, that these Achmang ς 7 


"soma —ataaNfnas MALIA, ἢ | ae 


ace Laie Magnétes, or ‘Magnesia on | Mount Sipylus; and Magnesia 


on the river Meander. 
ae “homonymous towns were founded by migrations Of Asiatte 


ni Gre is said that these two. Asiatic ; : 


the Thessalian Magnétes, a body of whom became Meenttes. 


ὅροι consecrated to the Delphian god, and chose ἃ new abode under — 


his directions. 


a warriors returning from. the siege of Troy ; deconding: to another, 


"ἢ they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian conquerors — a 


ef Thessaly. There was a third story, according to which the 


re spot on which the Amphiktyonic meetings were held. 


ο΄ Thessalian Magnétes themselves were represented as colonists? 
from Delphi. Though we can elicit no distinct matter of fact 
from these legends, we may nevertheless admit the connexion of — 
race between the Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnétes as well as 
the reverential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed 
 filiation, on the temple of Delphi. Of the Magnétes in Kréte, 
noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we cannot aero ute 7 
_ verify even the existence. : 
Of the Malians, Thucydidés notices three tribes (γένη) as 
existing in his time—the Paralii, the Hierés (Priests), The 
and the Trachinii, or men of Trachin 13 it is possible Matians. 
τ that the second of the two may have been possessors of the sacred 
The — 


oe "prevalence of the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the 


 Malians indicates that we are stepping from Thessalianto more 


π᾿ 


According to one story, these emigrants were 


“ Ατιρθοθοῖθε ap. Athene. iv. Ὁ, 178 τ 


Cohan, Narrat, 295 Strabo, xiv. p. 


Hoeck (Kreta, Ὁ. Hib vol. ἢ, p. 409) 


τς ces ts (unsuccessfully, in my judg-— 
ment) Τὰ reduce these stories. into the 


: form of substantial history. 

2 Phucyd. 1, 92. The distinction 
mate by Skylax (c. 61) and Diodorus 
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the Jatter adjoining the former on- 
inadmissible, 
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oo (Périple de Marcien WHeraclée, die.) 

ar Paris, 1889, p. 212). 
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: though | Letronne still 


: ‘town of. 


of Greece, vol. ὍΣ 
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first acquired importance during the 9 0 

course of those events: towards the 090.” 

close of the Peloponnesian war,when 

the Lacedemonians, in defence of - 

Pia  ‘Herakleia, attacked the Achzans of 

τ is Se bie that the important 

ee Lamia (the modern Zeitun) is. 
oe not. notlead:. ϑεδεε, ace Ἐπτρόυυα; e 


oo sestherly. Hellenic habits: the Malians oe every man ag : - 8 


© wesc ἐν or Xenophén ; skylax ᾿ ee 2c 
the first who mentions it. The route - 
of Xerxes towards Thermopyle Jay ) 


the. coast from Alos.: 


eer 


northern coast of the Maliac Gulf, 


from the north bank of the Κὶ ercheius oe “Ὁ 
to the town of Echinus; in which ὃ 


ΟΥ- . 
tion Dr. Cramer places the M mately ᾿ 
Ἰαράλιοι---δὴῃ error, I ves (Geography | 

Aap. 436). ὔ 


Phthiétis, and even expelled the Ἢ 


Otwans: for. a time. from their. seats εν 


(see Ῥμηόγά, viii, 8; Diodor,: xiv. τοὺς ἃ 


e Lamieis (assuming that to be a ὦ εἰ ἈΠῸ τὸν 
‘the correct reading) occupied the ὃς 0 


ORE oF - PELOFONSBSUS, ἘΠ 


Pant a : ‘ ᾿ : : 


a qualified εἰν, οἰτὴ aither had ea ον or was serving, in the a 


ranks with his full panoply? 1 Yet the panoply was probably not ᾿ 


perfectly suitable to the mountainous regions by which they were 


ΕἸ surrounded ; for at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 


aggressive mountaineers of the neighbouring region of CEtahad 
go harassed and overwhelmed them in war, that they were forced 


to throw themselves on the protection of. Sparta, and the | 
establishment of the Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachin — 


a was the result of their urgent application. 


0 described under the general name of (Eteans, the principal were _ 


the Ainianes (or Eniénes, as they are termed in the 
Homeric Catalogue as well as by Herodotus),—an_ 
ancient Hellenic? Amphiktyonie race, who are said to 


The Οὔ, 
τοι The 
εἰ Ainianes. 


Of these mountaineers, ee 


have passed through several successive migrations in Thessaly and 


Epirus, but who in the historical times had their settlement and 
their chief town Hypata in the upper valley of the Spercheius, on 
the northern declivity of Mount (Eta. But other tribes were 


probably also included in the name, such as those Aitolian tribes, 
the Bomians and Kallians, whose high and cold abodes approached ᾿ : Ἶ ἜΣ ΩΝ 
near to the Maliac Gulf. It isin this sense that we are to under- > 


stand the name, as comprehending all the predatory tribes along ει 
this extensive mountain range, when we are told of the damage 


done by the CEtwans both to the Malians on the east, and to the 7 ce 
Dorians on the south : but there are some cases in “which the a 


ae oe Ἵ name CBteeans seems to designate expressly the . Ainianes, © ce 
mie especially when they are mentioned as coe the Amiey: eaten 


" = franchise. : nba 
The fine soil, abundant ici tare: and genial exposure ὼ the ᾿ 


: : southerly declivities of Othrys +_especially the valley of the ae _ 
: τ Spercheius, through which river all these waters passaway, and = 


ς - which annually gives forth a fertilising inundation—present a 


᾿ une contrast with the Ὁ denen erageys. and naked. masses of ὁ = 


et Aristot, Polit. iv. 10, Ὁ. 6 
9 Plutarch, Question. σχῶ, Pp. 294, 
ἃ Thueyd. ἢν. 92-- 47}: 


ἘΠ ee oa ssage. Xenophon “expressly distin. 
ΝᾺ guishes cat ne and. the. “Atnianes 
-Diodor.. xiv, 98, 


sachs De Pal ἐν ‘Leg. c. 44, p, 290, 


-S-About she wan fs as p well as | the aie 


viii. 3). 


τι Xenoph. ‘Hellen. i, 2, 18; in another “μιᾷ, im Neuen das Alte, 


Ido not concur with Forchhammer in Mace. 
his attempts to resolve the mythes of 5.00 
: Héraklés, Achilles, and others into. 0). 
ce phenomena; but his descrip, 5 

local scenery and attributes ΠΕ 
are most bile and ale dm ἐν Π πυ 


᾿ : beauty of this alley, ὭΣ De Holland’s - ὯΝ oa : 
108, and oes 


‘Travels, ch. xvii. vol. Ἐς 
ΟΤΟΒΗΒΙΩΙπον. (οί Griechen δε 
erlin, 1837)... 


δ Ὁ 


᾿ uae, mL oe ‘GIHANS—ANIANES—LORRIANS. | Ἐπ ees ae 


oe ; Mount. Cita, ‘which’ forms one ride of ie. pass of Thermopyle. oe 


τ Southward of the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and , οκηρ, ss 

τ Dorians occupied the mountains and passes between Phokians, 

‘Thessaly and Bootia, The coast opposite to the D°™@™* 
western side of Eubeea, from the neighbourhood of Thermopylee 


iS as far as the Beotian frontier at Anthédon, was possessed by the 


— Lokriang, whose northern frontier town, Alpéni, was conterminous — 


with the Malians. There was, however, one narrow strip of 


me Phoékis—the town of Daphnus, where the Phokians also touched | 


he Buboan sea—which broke this continuity and divided the 


_ Lokrians into two sections,—Lokrians of Mount Knémis, or 


oe ‘Epiknemidian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 


3 τ Lokrians. The mountain called Knémis, running southward 
- parallel. to the coast from the end of Gita, divided the former 


section from the inland Phokians and the upper valley of the 


εἰ Kephisus: farther southward, joining continuously with Mount 
τ Ptéon by means of an intervening mountain which is now called 


τς Chlomo, it separated the Lokrians of Opus from the territories of | 
_ Orchomenus, Thébes, and Anthédén, the north-eastern portions 
τς Οὗ Boeotia. Besides these two sections of the Lokrian name, there 


was also a third, completely separate, and said to have been 
colonised out from Opus,—the Lokrians surnamed Ozole,—who 


; ΑἹ dwelt apart on the western side of Phékis, along the northern a ᾿ i 
ace coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached from Amphissa— ess 


Ἀν 7 which overhung the plain of Krissa, and stood within seven miles _ = is ΠΡΟΣ 
coe of D elphi—to Naupaktus, near the narrow entrance of the Gulf z 


ee which latter town was taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians oe ae 


alittle before the Peloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on béing PS 
Cee the mother-city of the Lokrian name, and the legends of Denks- ine 
τ lién and Pyrrha found a home there as well as in Phthistis, ὃ 
ie - Alpéni,. Nikea, Thronium, and Skarpheia, were towns, ancient (a 
~ but unimportant of the Epiknemidian. Lokrians ; but the whole 


a A length of this Lokrian coast is celebrated for ‘its beauty and ᾿ 


panes aa both h by ancient and modern observers.* δ᾿ 


. a Strabo, - p. ἀρ. πού ἀἠιενονίος ΠΗ military noattion. came to he Manto iy aes 
: Hollenika iP. W112. ‘Kynus is some- valued than legendary celebrity (Livy, ΠῚ 


. times s spoken of as the harbour of xxviii. 6; Pausan. x. 1, 1; Skylax, ἃ 


εν 7 Opus, but it was.a city of itself.as old 61—~62); the latter counts Throniam : 
τς ΑΒ the Homeric Catalogue, and of ome and Knémis or Knémides as being 


“Sols momma μὶ in the: ater ' "ware of ee not ae which they ᾿ ΕἸΣ 


"The Pho. territories called Déris and Dryopis, which separated — 
og aM" them from. the: Malians,—-on the north-east, east and. 
Cee south-west by the different branches of Lokrians,—and on the a 
_. south-east by the Beotians, They touched the Eubcean sea (as 


southerly termination, where ἃ lower portion of it, called Kirphis, τ 
τ projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between the two bays οὖ 
τ Antikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once fertile plain, was ἮΝ 
in proximity to the sacred rock of the Delphian Apollo. Both 
Delphi and Krissa, originally belonged to the Phokian race. But | 
the sanctity of the temple, together with Lacedeemonian aid, 
enabled the Delphians to set up for themselves, disavowing their 
connexion with the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially speaking, 


the Phokian town of Lilza, passes between Cita and Knémis on 


lake Képais. It was on — 


one) eee GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNASUS, Ὁ Bane τῇ, 10} 


: a 7 The Phokians ; were ‘hounded ‘on the” north by. the little 


has been mentioned) at Daphnus, the point where it approaches _ - 
τς nearest to their chief town Elateia; their territory also comprised re 
most part of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 


the most valuable part of Phékis1 consisted in the valley of the ae 
river Kephisus, which takes its rise from Parnassus not farfrom τὸ 


the other, and enters Baotia near — Το 6} 


Leg Ὁ. 22-98; Diodor. xvi. (60, With oe 


Greece, vol. ii. ch. 18 


book of Pausanias, Pe 
‘ger half of itisdevoted 
tells us all that we know 6 
, the less important ΤΟΝ οὗν so 
» Phokis. “Compare also Dr, (Cramer's Ὁ ππτος 
: Ppemmephy of Greece, vol. ii. sect. 0. 
Leake’s ‘Pavels In Northen = 


Two: funeral monuments of. the. Se 


Ome. WL BHOMYANS—porrawa, 6 “MB 


held its periodical meetings at a temple between Daulis and os | 


τος The little territory called Déris and Dryopis occupied the 
southern declivity of Mount (Eta, dividing Phékis on paris 


_ the north and north-west from the Hitolians, Hnianes, Dryopis. 


and Malians. That which was called Déris in the historical 
times, and which reached, in the time of Herodotus, nearly as far 


a eastward as the Maliac Gulf, is said to have formed apart of what ὁ 


— had been once called Dryopis; a territory which had comprised — 
the summit of Cita as far as the Spercheius northward, and which. 
had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dryopes. 


~The Dorians acquired their settlement in Dryopis by gift from 


_ Héraklés, who along with the Malians (so ran the legend) had 

οὐ expelled the Dryopes, and compelled them to find for themselves 

- new seats at Hermioné and Asiné, in the Argolic peninsula of 
‘ Peloponnésus—at Styra and- Karystus in Eubea—and in the 
island of Kythnus;? it is only in these five last- Historical 


| : mentioned places that history recognises them. The Dryopes. 
territory of Déris was distributed into four little townships— _ 


- Pindus or Akyphas, Boon, Kytinion, and Erineon—each of 


which seems to have occupied a separate valley belonging to one os 
_ of the feeders of the river Kephisus—the only narrow spacesof 


a, : - cultivated ground which this “small and sad” region presented.2 τ 
_ In itself this tetrapolis is so insignificant, that we shall rarely . 


wit find occasion to mention ἴδ: but: it: acquired & factitious. cor - ae ae oe 
᾿ς sequence by being regarded as the metropolis of the great Dorian 


cities in Peloponnésus, and receiving on that ground special 6 


protection from Sparta. Ido not here touch upon that string of 


ο΄ ante-historical migrations—stated by Herodotus and illustrated. oO Πα 
τς by the ingenuity as well as decorated by the fancy of O. Miller— ἡ 
through which the Dorians are affiliated with the patriarch of the. 


ΠῚ Hellenic race—moving originally out of Phthiétis to Histiwdtis, Ὁ 


εἴ Phokian “hero : Schedius ‘(who com- | iv. 57; Aristot. ap. Strabo. vill. p. 873. , 


Rea mands the Phokian troo sbefore Troy Ὁ, Muller (History of the Dorians, - 


τ τυ and is. slain in the Tia marked the book i, chap. li.) has given all that can © oF fF Sa 
“two. extremities: of Phékis,—one at be known about Doris and Dryopis, ame 


Daphnus on the Eubcan sea,’ the together with some matters which 


| other at Antikyra om the Corinthian appear’ te “me very inadequately ὁ 
᾿ ani Basho, ix. p. 426 ; Pausan. x. authenticated, Ὁ fe conan? 


Ce SEB ee oe ee Pe Sie 
᾿ς 1 Herodot. vill. 81, 48, 46; Diodor, Strabo, ix. p. dar. 


- ἢ Πόλεις. μικραὶ καὶ λυπρόχωρο, ὁ 


214 GRREKS NORTH OF PELOPONNGSUS. = pane 


then to Pindus, and lastly to Daris, The residence of Dorians in 


mn Déris is a fact which meets us at the commencement of history, — 


~ Like that of the Phokians and Lokrians in their ‘Tespective 
territories = i 2 ee ge 
We next pass to the fEtolians, whose extreme tribes covered. 


- The —_—_—sthe bleak heights of Mita and Korax, reaching almost 


i Aitolians. within sight of the Maliac Gulf, where they bordered. aa 


on the Dorians and Malians— while their central and western 


> tails stretched along the frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the 6 


flat plain, abundant in marsh and lake, near the mouth of the | 


: ᾿ Euénus, In the time of Herodotus and Thucydidés they do ποῦ a 


seem to have extended so far westward as the Acheléus, but in. 
later times this latter river, throughout the greater part of its 


lower course, divided them from the Akarnanians :) onthe north 


they touched upon the Dolopians and upon a parallel of latitude | 
nearly as far north as Ambrakia. There were three great 


divisions of the Aitolian name—the Apodéti, Ophioneis and _ Bas 
Eury tanes—each of which Was subdivided into several different ee . 
village tribes. The northern and eastern portion of the territory? Coy 
consisted of very high mountain ranges, and even in thesouthen ὁ 


portion, the mountains Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, Taphiassus, _ 
are found at no great distance from the sea; while the chief towns — 


ine Atolia—Kalydén, Pleurén, Chalkis,—seem to have been ὁ 
_ situated eastward of the Euénus, between the last-mentioned oe 
mountains and the sea. The first two towns have been greatly 


. _ ennobled in legend, but are little named in history; while on the Ὁ | 
contrary, Thermus, the chief town of the historical Atolians, and 


᾿ _the place where the aggregate meeting and festival of the Mtolian 


name, for the choice of a Pan-Htolic general, was convoked, ig 


ie “not noticed by any one earlier than Ephorus Τὸ was partly 


Herod. vii. 196+ Thueyd. i. 102. daries of the AnianesontheSpercheius 


- ‘Vhréstus and Gita), into the 


aoe Missolonghi to Zeitun, ὁ 


ΟΣ _ extending inland as far as the boun- Thermus“ the Acropolis as it were of ᾿ 


ἽΝ oe ? See the difficult journey of Fiedler ~which is quite correct—Atolia 


τ from Wrachorinorthward by Karpenitz, Epiktétus—peéxpe τῆς Οἰταίας, Strabo, 
τος and then across the _north-western x, p.450. Ὁ ΠῚ oe oe ee 
_ portion of the ancient Eurytanes (the “Strabo, x. p. 459-460. There ig ae 

~ southern continuation of Mount Tym- however areat uncertainty about the . 


vg ie Fe πὸ 0 ὯΠ1Θ. ὌΡΡΘΣ position of these ancient. towns: com. 
Malley of the Spercheius (Fiedier’s eise pare Kruse, Flellas, vol. iii, eho zi poo. 


ta Griechenland, vol. i. Ὁ. 177-—191),  238—255, and Brandstiiter, Geschichte ὃ 
- 38 part of the longer Journey from des Aetolischen Landes, p,.121—-134, "© 


4#Ephorus, Fragm. 29, Marx. 80... ὃ 


τς Skylax (6, 85) reckons Attolia as. Straho, p. 463. “The situation of 


oh “ ᾿ car. TIT. | RIOLIANS—AKARNANIANS, ee RIB ce SOE 
lependary renown, “partly saaies kindred τας πιὰ: ᾿ 
~Jedged on both sides) with the Eleans in Peloponnésus, which | 
authenticated the title of the Aitolians to rank as Hellens. But — 
the great mass of the Apodéti, Eurytanes, and Ophioneis, in the 
inland mountains, were so rude in their manners, and so _ 
is unintelligible 1 in their speech (which, however, was not barbaric, ᾿ 
τ Λα very bad Hellenic), that this title might well seem disputable 
win point of fact it was disputed in later times, when the» ᾿ 
τς Mtolian power and depredations had become obnoxious nearly to 
all Greece, And it is probably to this difference of manners — 
between the Aitolians on the sea-coast and those in the interior, 

that we are to trace a geographical division mentioned by Strabo oo 

into Ancient Aitolia, and Aitolia Epiktétus (or acquired). When 

or by whom this division was introduced, we do not know. Ib | 

ον gannot be founded upon any conquest, for the inland Aitolians — 

- were the most unconquerable of mankind; and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole Aitolian race—that it had 
never been reduced to subjection. by any one—is most of all 
Ἐν beyond dispute concerning the inland portion of it/ | 

_ Adjoining the A’tolians were the Akarnanians, the westernmost 
of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, They extended to the The Akar. ; 

_ Tonian sea, and seem, in the time of Thucydidés, to manians 
have occupied both banks of the river Acheléus inthe lower part ὃ 

of its course—though the left bank appears afterwardsas belonging 
pars 72) the Aitolians, so that the river came to constitute the boundary, 
often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The principal τ 
 Akarnanian towns, Stratus and Giniade, were both on therighb ὃ 
bank; the latter on the marshy and overflowed land near its 6 
ee mouth. “Near the Akarnanians, towards the Gulf of Ambrakia, 6 
were found. barbarian or non-Hellenic nations—the Agreans ὦ 


Po 
LC 


| all ἐπι and plaoed | on a spot 
oo almost. unapproacha, le by an army, is 
oo toa certain extent, though not wholly, 
oo capable of. being | ‘determined ‘by. the. 
ον description which Polybius gives of the 
rapid march of Philip and the Mace- 
oo donian army to surprise it. The Maps, 
oo. “both of Kruse and Kiepert, place it 
i ἄρ much on the: north of the lake 


Trichénis: the map of Fiedler notes it 


° : mores earspotiy ¢ to th ι8 8 east of thay ke. 


a the ee meilochians: in {πε midst of the sees on the: shores of at ; 


®oly b. τ, 783 compare , Brandstiter, Aneel 


Geschichte des: “Actol. Landes, Ὁ. 133). 


A Thueyd. iii, 105. -ἀγνωστότατοει 8 ὀ ξ ζ ζ 
γλῶσσάν εἰσι, καὶ ὠμοφάγοι ὡ 
λέγονται, It seems. that Thucydides: ee 
had not himself seen or conversed . 


with them, but he does not. call them 
βάρβαροι. Ποὺ 
2 Ephorus, Fragment. 29, ed. Marx. ; bee τ σευ y aS 

ae eee ve ee Strabo, Xe » es ταν ἢ ὦ 
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the Ambrakian Gulf, the Greek colony called Argos ‘Amphi- 
\Tochienm ‘was established. -.. 00 0 πΠΠ a 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated—Lokrians, 


whom Lokrians, Phokians, and Atolians are comprised in the — 
_ Homeric catalogue)—we have to say the same as of those north of 


_ Even that important event brings into action only the Lokrians 
of the Euboean Sea, the Phokians, and the Dorians: we have to 


wait until near the Peloponnesian war before we require infor-. 
ο΄ mation respecting the Ozolian Lokrians, the Aiitolians, and the 


i oem aa -ς : ΥτΥ, ἍΟΙ 9 Shraa σον ee ¢ . i 
ΚΝ Akarnanians. These last three were unquestionably 
Cray tied Though not absolutely without a central town, they 


» ‘were the . i P Pea ier wien, 
Tudest of to inaccessible heights, perpetually armed and in 
all Greeks ie: 


τος Phokians, Dorians (of Déris) Ztolians, and Akarnanians (of 


oer Thermopyle: there is no information respecting them from the 
commencement of the historical period down to the Persian war, 


-Lokrians, the most backward members of the Hellenic aggregate, 
τρανὴ τὰ lived dispersed in villages, retiring when attacke d τ . : 
readiness for aggression and plunder wherever they — 


found an opportunity Very different was the condition of the ᾿ 
_Lokrians opposite Eubeea, the Phokians, and the Dorians. These 


freemen ;3 a habit which is alleged to have been continued until: 


authenticated, to justify any inferences, Ὁ 


Thuoyd. i. 6 : ΗΝ 04, Aristotle. quits ed. Wenmann pe 102: Strabo | ey 
γ᾿ included in his large collec- vii, p. 821). ek εἰν; τὸ ee sna ΟΣ 


(Hon of Ἰολιτείαι, am ᾿Ακαρνάνω. ὃ Timens, Fragm. xvii. ed. Giller; 
| Πολιτεία a8 wellasan Αἰτωλῶν Modcreia. Polyb. xii, θ.- 7; Stheneus, vi op. 


us Aristotelis Rerum, Publicarum Reli- 264, 


THE BuytiANB. ae ee oe ee 


crap. 7 


: antithesis: οἱ, ἐδ hes the poet ¥ was born. 


And among abe oe 


suitors who are represented. as coming forward. to ae the — Jt tee 


ΟΠ danghter. of the Sikyonian Kleisthenés in marriage, there appears — 
εν both the Phessalian Diaktoridés from Kvannén, a member of the — 
“Skopad ΓΕ y—and the Atolian Malés, brother of that Titormus — 


* who ingmuscular strength surpassed all his contemporary Greeks, Po 
fo 8 a seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses of 
Aitolian seems to be set forth as a sort of antithesis oe 


εἰ “mankind, 


5 he ποίοις, Smindyridés of Sybaris, the most luxurious of 
Herodotus introduces these characters 
dramatic picture of this memorable wedding. / 
‘Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica (from 


which it is divided by the mountains Kitherén and ‘rhe 


- Parnés) on the other, we find the important territory Beotians. 
called Beotia, with its ten or twelve autonomous cities, forming 
a sort of confederacy under the presidency of Thébes, the most 
powerful among them. Even of this territory, destined during 
the second period of this history to play a part so conspicuous and 
effective, we know nothing during the first two centuries after 
776 B.C. 

disputes between Thébes and Platiea about the year 520 B.C. 
- Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake Képais, forms 


throughout the historical times one of the cities of the Bootian 
Teague, seemingly the second after Thébes. on 
stated that the Orchomenian legends, the Catalogue and other 
~ allusions in Homer, and the traces of vast power and importance 6 
yet visible in the historical age, attest the early political existence ee eas 


into his Ἂν 


We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of the | 


But I have already πε ὦ 


of Orchomenus and its neighbourhood apart from Boeotia.® : ‘The : : ᾿ : | ae 


“ 1 This” Βυῖοῦς “tre ment of the : 
ἐν ‘ThapGeveta, of Alkman is preserved by 


ie the other into the neighbouring BO ETN a 
lake Hylika, which is surrounded by. - 


Stephan. Byz. ζἘρυσίχη), and alluded - 
y Strabo, x. p. 460: see achat: 


coh. 
ἐν Alkn. Fragm. xi, and Berg i, Alk Fr 

oe Herodot, vi. 107. 
τς 3See an admirable shopeunical 


το desoription of the north part of Besotia — 
os the lake Képais and its environs, in 
~~ Forchhammer’s Hellenika, p, 159-186, 

. with an explanatory map. 


long laborious tunnels constructed by 


~The two. 


high rocky banks and can take more ἥν πὰ 


water without cverflowing. The lake. 


Kopais is an enclosed basin receiving 
. all the water from Doris and ‘Phokis | ἫΝ 
through the Képhisus. | ce 
Forchhammer thinks that it was 


nothing but the similarity of the name. 


Iténea (derived from iréa, ἃ. willow-tree) ΡΣ ee 
which gave rise to the tale of an immi- = ς΄ 
gration of people from the Thessalian ieee 
es to the Baotian [téné (p. 148). ae 
the old Orchomenians for the drainage _ 
of the Jake, as.an aid to the insufficiency. 
Of the natural Katabothra, are there 
eee τ ἀὐχῶσδν fait down: one a goes b to the 


The Homeric Catalogue | 


resents re es 
Képe, on the north of the 6, 85. τ Ὁ Ὁ 
Beotian, bus not Ὁ προ ραῦα, nor en 7 
ages i ii, as ἘΝ ee 


ee 818 Cs ems ORTH or : PELOPONNESUS, : a 
ee ᾿ Amphiteyony in which | ‘Orehorienus πο μαι ἢ at ‘the hay. 
τς Oreho- = island of Kalauria near the Argolic peninsula, seems 
_ menus. to. show that it must once have possessed a naval Rie 
. - force αἰ commerce, and that its territory must have touched the 


i which enclose on the east both the basin of Orchomenus, Asplédin Ὁ 


of the conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) is 

commonly assigned as the compulsory force which bceotised 
τ Orchomenns, By whatever cause or at whatever time (whether — 
before or after 776 B.C.) the transition may have been effected, we _ 

find Orchomenus completely Bceotian throughout the Teno 
historical age—yet still retaining its local Minyeian legends, and — 

subject to the jealous rivalry! of Thébes, as being the second city - 


of Koroneia, Alalkomenez, and Haliartus, Here stood, between 


cae ἢ and ‘Thébes, the town of Mykaléssus. 


᾿ 4 866. Ὁ: Miller, Orchomenos,, cap i ἀξοιδαθε τ περὶ , 
ise xx, Ὁ, 418 ag, παρε το CDiodor, xv, 62: ‘enoph. Hellen. iv. 3,: 


a. reads is ἐΡΕΟΡΘΣΙΣ meant } ma pass, che trom ι τ ἀὐείθο, ae 


. sea ab Hale and the lower town of Larymna, near the southern = 
- frontier of Lokris ; this sea is separated by ἃ very narrow space = 
- from the range of mountains which join Knémis and Ptcf, and = 


and Képa, and the lake Képais, The migration of the Buotians 
out of Thessaly into Beeotia (which is represented asaconsequence ὁ 


in the Beotian league. The direct road from the passes of = = = _ 
Phékis southward into Beeotia went through Cheroneia, leaving 
Lebadeia on the right and Orchomenus on the left hand, and τεῦ 
passed the south-western edge of the lake Képais near the towns ὃ 


τον Mount Helikon and the lake, on the road from Phokis to Thébes, ὁ 
os the important military post called Tilphéssion.? The territory i ee 
eee this latter city occupied the greater part of central 6δοὸ 
τ Beotia south of the lake Képais; it comprehended = 
πὶ ἐς Akrephia and Mount Ptéon, and probably touched the Eubeean oe 
τ Sea at the village of Salganeus south of Anthédén. South-west 
of Thébes, bordering oa the south-eastern extremity of Phoékis’.. °° 
with the Phokian town of Bulis, stood the city of Thespie, 
 Gonthward of the Asdépus, but northward of Kitherén and 
τς Parnés, were Platza and Tanagra: in the south-eastern corner of ὁ 
τ Beeotia stood Orépus, the frequent subject of contention between 6 
 Thébes and Athens ; and in the road between the Euboran Chalkis a cae 


: ἘΠ ΕΛ ened . 


“2 Bee Demosthen. De Fals. TLegat. ο. τ 0} Epameinéndas occupied, ἐῶ Ὁ. : ἢ 
Ἶ 43-45. Another portion of this narrow prevent the invasion of icone eae 


εἷς appears a confederation which embraces the whole le . 
| pitedore: 
on | territory 5 ; and during the Peloponnesian war the tion of 
π΄ Thebapis invoke “the ancient constitutional maxims B® = 
eee AN of the’ Beeotians” as a justification of extreme rigour, as well as of : 
τ ΠΝ treagherous breach of the peace, against the recusant Plateans.? 


ENE g our. am | ᾿ foes ᾿ΒΑΙΟΤΙΑΝ ΘΟΝΕΕΡΕΒΑσΣ. a τες : ᾿ δῆριν 


From: our tat, view ‘of historical Baotia: downward, there on 


τὸς A Ὁ OF this confederation the greater cities were primary members, Ὁ ; 


_ "primary members can be certainly known: there seem grounds 
for ineluding Thébes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Koréneia, Haliartus, 
—Kope, Anthédén, Tanagra, Thespie, and Plateea before its 
 gecession.? Akraphia with the neighbouring Mount Ptéon and 
~ its oracle, Skélus, Glisas and other places, were dependencies of _ 
 Thébes: Cheroneia, Asplédén, Holménes and Hyéttus, of Orcho- _ 
menus: Siphe, Leuktra, Keréssus and Thisbé, of Thespia.? 
ες Certain generals or magistrates called Boeotarchs were chosen 
annually to manage the common affairs of the confederation. At 
- the time of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, they 
were eleven in number, two of them from Thébes; but whether. 
this number was always maintained, or in what proportions the 
- choice was made by the different cities, we find no distinct infor-_ 


‘hile the lesser were attached to one or other of them inakind — se 
of dependent union. Neither the names nor the number of these aoe 


- mation. There were likewise during the Peloponnesian war four 
different senates, with whom the Beotarchs consulted on matters. 
of importance; a curious arrangement, of which we have no 
explanation. Lastly, there was the general conciliumandreligious 6 
το τ festival—the Pambeotia—held periodically at Koréneia. ὅθ. nes 
were the forms, as far as we can make them out,ofthe Beotian ὃ 
ΝΟ confederacy ; ; each of the separate cities possessing itsown senate ὁ ὁ6ῸὃϑὉὩ: 


and constitution, and’ having its political conscioumess as an τι 
autonomous unit, yet with a certain habitual deference to the ὁ 6ὃοὃὁ 
federal obligations. Substantially, the affairs of the confederation 


᾿ Ἢ 'πάντων Βοιωτῶν : compare the speech Ins. Gr., part v. p. 726. 


ay per eepiare Patios, δ 61,65,66. Pausan, ix. 18, 1; ix. 28, 8; ix. 24, ὃ 
ἜΡῚ iv.: 915 i Hermann, ix. 82, 1—4, x 


a a a ‘Herodah, vw " ύθοκες Com os xx. PB. ἀπῆν 


τ {ΠῚ be found in the hands of Thébes, managed in the interests Ὁ Sha 
oe : of Theban ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by ero 
| : -1Thueyd. ἅν 2---κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τῶν ‘thentad, ad Inseriptt. Beeotie ap. Corp. Ἵ ᾿ ᾿ Ἢ J is : 
of the Thebans to the Lacedamonians 98 Herodot. viii, 1853 ix. 1543 kes 


enophon, Hellen. vi. i oe 2 ἊΝ Ὁ 
Griechische | Baatealterthimer sect. $~—4; compare Ὁ, Mater, πὐλκ ἀράν: οτος 


The aiseontenis of the 

ἐλ: nished, for 
SO Aigtopy. τ. e 
One piece of 
᾿μρηγοβο, apart from the other 
fat year 700 8,0. Though 


Corinthian 
Olympiad, or 728 , 
 Bacchiada possessed the gover 
~ his person attracted. towar 
one of the members of this 

Grecian manners did not 
incestuous passion on the part of his own 
which Dioklés shrunk with hatred 
for ever his native ci 
followed by Philolau 
Their tombs were ye 
adjoining to each oth 7 

τ Philolaus being so placed that the inma 
ἐπ > of the lofty peak of his native city, 

- disposed as to block out all prospe 

which preserves to us the memory 

is, the esteem entertained for Philol 
80 pronounced, that they invited 

We shall have occasion to point 

τ which Grecian cities invoked th : 

and the practice became common, among the Italian republics in 


BC. ata 


er, yet with an ὁ 


either as Podesta or as ar 
have been highly interest 
τ ΔῈΝ made for the Theb 
-. eiseness, merely alludes to his regul 
of children and respecting the mul 
separate family, ‘His laws were framed with the view to 

tain the original number of lots : oo 
division or consolidation; but by what means the purpose was to 6 
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ept respect for superior foree and bravery, 


he minor Bootian towns, harshly re. 
man uninviting chapter in Grecian 


information we find, respecting Thébes singly and 
Beotian towns, anterior to the yd, 
brief and incompletely recorded, ae 
yet highly valuable, as one of the first incidents . 

of solid and positive Grecian history. Dioklés the ὁ 
stands enrolled as Olympie victor in the Wet 
time when the oligarchy called 6 
nment of Corinth. The beauty of 


ds him the attachment of Philolaus, ἣν 
oligarchical body,—a sentiment which | 


proserihe ; but 


τ the middle ages, to nominate a person not belonging to their city 
ivil dissensions. It would... 
ws Philo. 0 


bitrator in ¢ 


it also provoked an 
mother Halkyoné, from — ἮΝ a 
and horror. He abandoned ὁ 
ty and retired to Thébes, whither he was Ὁ 
s,and where both of them lived and died. εις 
t shown in the time of Aristotle, close εὐ θς 
pposite frontage ; that of ἊΨ 

te could commandaview ts 
while that of Dioklés wasso 0 
ct of the hateful spot. That — Pei 
of so remarkable an incident ὁ ae 
aus by the Thebans—a feeling 
him to make laws for them. τὸ 
out one or two similar casesin 6 
8 aid of an intelligent stranger; 


ng to know at length what 1 
8; but Aristotle, with his 


, usual con 
ations respecting the adoption = 
tiplication of offspring i | 


of Jand, without either sub. 


wine ιθμὸς σώῤηται. τῶν κλήρων, 


Omar. Io, «ss: PHILOLAUS LEGISLATES FOR ΤΈΒΒΕΒ, 


“be fulfilled we are not informed.t There existed a law at Thébe, 6 
which perhaps may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, ὁ 


prohibiting exposure of children, and empowering a father under 
_ the pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-born infant to 
the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any citizen-purchaser, 
taking from him,the obligation to bring it up, but allowing 
him in return to consider the adult as his slave? From these — 


τος brief allusions, coming to us without accompanying illustration, = 
we can draw no other inference, except that the great problem of = * 


-population—the relation between the well-being of the citizens 
-and their more or less rapid increase in numbers—had engaged 


the serious attention even of the earliest Grecian legislators. We 


τ may however observe that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidén 
_ (whose precise date cannot be fixed) is stated by Aristotle? to 
have contemplated much the same object as that which is ascribed 
to Philolaus at Thébes; an unchangeable number both of citizens 
and of lots of land, without any attempt to alter the unequal 


l Aristot. Polit. ti. 9, 6—7. © Nouo- 


ἡ θέτης δ᾽ αὐτοῖς (to the Thebans) ἐγένετο, 


- διλόλαος περί τ΄ ἄλλων τινῶν καὶ περὶ 
rns παιδοποιίας, obs καλοῦσιν ἐκεῖνοι 


oo pompous θετικούς" καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν dias» 


iw ἐκείψου ενομοθετημένον, ὅπως ὃ 
xpd vy, A per- 
exing passage follows within three 


oe! fines. of this—@rroAdov δὲ ἴδιόν ἐστιν 
tor οὐ σιῶν avoudAwais——which raises 
oo two questions : first, whether Philolaus 
Can really be meant in the second 
ine Dre 8, which talks of what is ἴδιον to: 


ratio of the lots, one to the other. 


Φιλολάου. Next, what is the meaning 
of ἀνομάλωσις ὃ O. Miller (Dorians, 


ch. x. δ, Ὁ. 209) considers is to meana ὁ 


“fresh equalisation, just as ἀναδασμός — 
means a, fresh division,” adopting the 
translation of Victorius and Schlosser. - 


The point can hardly be decisively’ 0.0 
settled; but if this translation of ὁ. 
ἀνομάλωσις be correct, there is good 
ground for preferring the word @adgov Ὁ Ὸ  0.-οΟΘ0.0. 
to Φιλολάου; since. the proceeding 0 
described would harmonise better with τ ς΄ 
the ideas of Phaleas (Aristot. Pol. fi ὦ 


hilolaus, while the first passage had 4, 3) 


already spoken of something ἰδίως 
-pevopodernuévoy by the same person. 
Accordingly Géttling and M. 

οἰ thélem: 


Bar- 
oo thélemy St. Hilaire follow one of the 
~ MSS, by writing Φαλέου in place of | 


Ὁ αὶ Bian, V. BL 1. 


τ B Aristot. Polit, {. 5, 7. This Pheb 
dén seems different from Pheidén of = 00 
Argos, as far ag we are emabled to 


judge. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


- BARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. 
“DORIANS 8 IN ἌΠΘῸΒ AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES, 


᾿ wn now pass from the eee eet to the heart ana head 
οὗ Greece-—Peloponnésus and Attica, taking the former first in 
order, and giving as much as can be ascertained ae ane its 
early historical phzenomena. | : 
The traveller who entered Peloponnésus from Beeotia ier τῆ 
the youthful days of Herodotus and Thucydidés, . 


Disa found an array of powerful Doric cities conterminous 
ἀρ ΑΕ ΣΟΘΗ͂ τὰ each other, and beginning at the Isthmus of 
88 ua 


480 58. Corinth, First came Megara, stretching across the 
go isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the high and 
a rugged mountain-ridge called Geraneia: next Corinth, with its 
strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its territory including Lo 
Mount Oneion as well as the portion of the isthmus atonce most 
level and narrowest, which divided its two harbours’ called pes bes 
_ Lechesum and Kenchree. Westward of Corinth, along then co 
Corinthian Gulf, stood Sikyén, with a plain ef uncommon fer- — | 
- tility, between the two towns : southward of Sikyén and Corinth © 
7 were Phlius and Kleéne, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, ee 
with Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
 Argolic Gulf, including a considerable space of flat and marshy _ 
τι ground adjoining to. the sea, was. possessed, by. Argos ; the Argolie 0.7: 
Aes peninsula was divided by Argos with the Doric cities of Epi. ae 
ooo ontiauoas | daurus and Troszén, and the Dryopian city of Her- 

oe states _ mioné, the latter possessing the south-western corner. Ὁ 
ae ania Proceeding southward along the western coast of the 
af gulf, and passing over the little river called Tanos, the traveller 
. found himself ip ‘the dominion of Spats, which comprised the ᾿ 


ae cane. rv | ep ae "DORIAN sTamms, . aes Ὥς ἘΝ 398 es 


᾿ ‘entire. southern region of the τα μὰς trom 3 its eastern to its 
western sea, where the river Neda flows into the latter. He 


᾿ς first passed from Argos across the difficult mountain range called 
_ Parnén (which bounds to the west the southern portion of Argolis), 


τος twotil he found himself in the valley of the river Ginus, which he- : : 
followed until it joined the Eurétas. In the larger valley ofthe = 
oe Eurétas, far removed from the sea, and accessible only through = 


᾿ the most impracticable mountain roads, lay the five unwalled, 


unadorned, adjoining villages, which bore collectively the for- | ἰ 


᾿ ‘midable name of Sparta. The whole valley of the Eurétas, from ας 


- Skiritis and Beleminatis at the border of Arcadia, to the Laconian ἫΝ 
Gulf—expanding in several paris into fertile plain, especially — 


~ near toits mouth, where the towns of Gythium and Helos were 
found—belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and high 
mountain range to the eastward which projects into the promon- 


tory of Malea—and the still loftier chain of Taygetus to the — 
westward, which ends in the promontory of Tsnarus. On the 
other side of Taygetus, on the banks of the river Pamisus, 
‘which there flows into the Messenian Gulf, lay the plain of 
 _Messéné, the richest land in the peninsula. This plain had once 
- yielded its ample produce to the free Messenian Dorians, resident 
' in the towns of Stenyklérus and Andania. But in the time of 
which we speak, the name of Messenians was borne only by ἃ. 
body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration to the land 


Soy. oo thelr: forefathers overpassed even the exile’s proverbially es 
sanguine hope. Their land was confounded with the western δι᾽ 
. portion of Laconia, which reached in a south-westerly direction ὃ. 

down to the extreme point of Cape Akritas, and. northward aa ον 


hn far as the river Neda, AN 
oe Throughout - his whole j journey to. he. point Jast-mentioned a Ba 
aE fom the borders of Beeotia and Megaris, ‘the traveller so ase 0. || eS 


: . But on ‘crossing from the south to the north bank of ee 
the river Neda, at a point near to its mouth, he would find him- — 


would only step from one Dorian state into another. Engen 
8... 


elf out of Doric land altogether : first in ibe territory called 6 eee 


= | ‘Triphylia—next in that of Pisa or the Pisatid—thirdly in the a ee ve 
more spacious and powerful state called Elis; these threecom- τ 


prising the coast-land of Peloponnésus from the mouth of the τον Aa 


τὶ Neda sto thas of of the, Dorisgus. : The. e ἀλλο λυ: distributed into = eae ce 
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-anumber of small townships, the largest of which was Lepreon 


᾿ and the: Pisatans, equally destitute of any centralising city— 
τ bad both, at the period of which we are now speaking, been con- ὁ 


- quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who — 


Central ΤῊ | AE ANS a 
τ Yegion— left untrodden the great central region, enclosed be~ 
oo" tween the territories just enumerated—approaching 
 Rearest to the sea on the borders of Triphylia, but never touching ὁ 
_ anywhere. This region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants 
τς Who are uniformly Tepresented as all of one race, and all abori- ne 
ginal. It was high and bleak, full of wild mountain, tock, and = 
- forest, and abounding, to a degree un usual even in Greece, With 
those Jand-locked basins from whence the water finds only a 


τ Areadia, 


enjoyed the advantage of a spacious territory united under one 
government : the middle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being on 
for the most part fertile, The Hleians were a section of AMtolian ἘΚ Ἢ 
τ πΠ Nnmigrants into Peloponnésus, but the Pisatans and Triphyliangs 

had both been originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula 
the latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the 6 
᾿ς Minyew who had oceupied the ante-Boeotian Orchomenus: both 


too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur and 6 


~ oecasional resistance, 


Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast = _ 


Northern 


of Peloponnésus south of the Corinthian Gulf, the ae 


Pelopon- traveller would pass into Achaia—a name which 0 
nésus~ designated the narrow strip of level Jand, and the 


Achaia, 


projecting spurs and declivities, between that gulf pee 


and the northernmost mountains of the peninsula—Skollis, 

Erymanthug, Aroania, Krathis, and the towering eminence called “τ 
ΚγπΠδόπδ, Achewan cities—twelve in number at least, if not more— τὸ 

divided this long strip of land amongst them, from the mouth of | _ 


_ the Larissus and the north-western Cape Araxus on one side, to 


_ the western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the other. — 
_ According to the accounts of the ancient legends and the belief * 


᾿ of Herodotus, this territory had been once occupied by Ionian 
_ inhabitants, whom the Achwans had expelled? = τ... 


In making this journey, the traveller would have finished 


_ the circuit of Peloponnésus ; but he would still have 


τς subterraneons issue, It was distributed among a large number neo es 


Of distinct villages and cities, Many of the village tribes—the | 


ae “ ome. τῇ Iv. 


ἼΣ ᾿ the Messenian Dorians, whose city is on the hill of | οι 
τ Stenyklérus, near the south-western boundary of Arcadia, and i 


| AGHATA—ARGADIA, oe 


ν Menai, τὸ πων; Azanes, ΓΝ oceupying ‘the central and the i 
Ε restart régions, were numbered. among the rudest of the Greeks; 


~ but along its eastern frontier there were several Arcadian cities Ἔν: 


τον which ranked deservedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians. os 
τς Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed — 
ve the whole eastern frontier of Areadia from the borders of Laconia 
to those of Sikyén and Pelléné in Achaia : Phigaleia at the south-— 
western corner, near the borders of Triphylia, “end Hera on the 
north bank of the Alpheius, near the place where that river quits : 
Arcadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. 
- Towards the north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near 


 Pheneus, was situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to 
which rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx? 


flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, from 


the terrific sanction. which this water was understood to impart 


to their oaths, 


The distribution of ΠΥ ΤῊΝ τ, sketched, suitable to the | 
Ἐν Persian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also be 
said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whole interval _ 

between about B.c. 550—370 ; from the time of the conquest of 
το Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle of Leuktra. But it is not the 

_ earliest distribution which history presents tous. Not ‘presuming eee 

to eritise the Homeric map of Peloponnésus, and going back ὃ 

only to 776 B.., we find this material difference—that Sparta ond Ea 
occupies only a very small fraction of the large or 


ee Diff 
_ territory above described as belonging to her. West- pansies 
ward of the summit of Mount. Taygetus are found Shis distri. 
another section of Dorians, independent of Sparta : that of 


or Thraciana. 


εἰ. Horodot. vi. "4: Pavkai viii. 18, 2, 


Bee the description and print of the 


τὺ χἧπον Styx and the neighbouring rocks 


ee " wieder’ 8s Reise durch Griechenland, - 
OL ἢν ped : 
ee he describes 8, scene amidst these 
᾿ς οἰ χρῦκθ,, ἴῃ 1826, ‘when the troops of. 
τὸς [brahim Pasha werein the Morea,which h 
᾿ς realizes the fearful . pout of war 
: δ ancient Gauls 
A crowd of 5000 Greeks 
of every age and sex had found shelter. 
ina grassy and bushy spot embosomed 
ate Amik mt tate. grin ey ofthem armed. 


cea | 


ter the manner of: Ὁ 


; eadiong from ἘΠ ΕΙΣ 
3000 prisoners were carried away. ὁ. 
for slaves. το oe i 
ἈΠ: ee ἐπε 
those who were unfit for sale were oo a ae 
massacred on the: omet by the eS τ Ὡς 


οϑθγο,. 


They were ὁ pursued by 5000 Egyptians 6 
: & Very small resistance, 


and Ara, 
in such ground would have kept the 
troops at bay, but the. 

could not or would not. 
were forced to surrender : 


offer it. 
the youngest. 


e rocks and perished : 


and: sold 


Corinth, Patras, and Modon: 


Pai ate ἜΣ 


and most energetic cast themselves - 


bution and ὦ 3 : } : a oe 
778 B.C. Ἷ ae 


oor men either. fe oe ee 
They 


_ anumber of emall townships, the largest of which was Lepreon ὦ 


and the Pisatans, equally destitute of any centralising city— Ὁ 


᾿ οὐ quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who 


os # the latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the ὁ 
too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur and _ | 


occasional resistance, 


Northern 


renee designated the narrow strip of level land, and the — 


| : ε According to the accounts of the ancient legends and the belief ; ᾿ a 
oe of Herodotus, this territory had been once occupied by Ionian — ἘΠῚ 
: inhabitants, whom the Achmwans had expelled. ee re ee ee ae ee ee 


| Talon . left untrodden the great central region, enclosed be-  _ 


_. itanywhere, - This region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants - 


ee had both, at the period of which we are now speaking, been con- | eo ae 


| ᾿ enjoyed the advantage of a spacious. territory united under ‘OMe: τοτῦστο 
government: the middle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being πρὶ 
for the most part fertile. The Eleians were ἃ section of Autolian ὃςὃ 
-Nnmigrants into Peloponnésus, but the Pisatans and Triphylians 
had both been originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula 


_ Minyz who had occupied the ante-Beeotian Orchomenus: both! asa 


Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast = 
of Peloponnésus south of the Corinthian. Gulf, the 
‘Pelopon- traveller would pass into Achaia—a name which = _- 


projecting ‘spurs and declivities, between that gulf. Pah 

and the northernmost mountains of the peninsula—Skollis, 6 
Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and the towering eminence called 
Kylléné. Achwan cities—twelve in number at least,ifnotmore— 

_ divided this long strip of land amongst them, from the mouthof 
the Larissus and the north-western Cape Araxus on one side, to. tee 
_ the western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the other. 


oes In making this journey, the traveller would have finished pared 
᾿ς Central. ‘the circuit of Peloponnésus ; but he would still have — 


tween the territories just enumerated—approaching 6 
_-Rearest to the sea on the borders of Triphylia, but never touching 


who are uniformly represented as all of one race, and allabori- ὁ 

ginal. Tt was high and bleak, full of wild mountain, rock, and_ ae 

forest, and abounding, to a degree unusual even in Greece, with 
ae ᾿ those land-locked basins from whence the water finds | only. ἃ: oe 


subterrancous issue, It wos distributed among a large numver Ὁ 
OF distinct villages and cities. Many of the Village tribes—the τ 


ae πε ᾿ one, 1 νι 


oa "AGHATA—-AROADIA, 


| Manalii; | Parthasil πἰς δι: occupying “the ental nd, the’ ee oe 


western regions, were numbered among the rudest of the Greeks ; 


Ἴ “θα along its eastern frontier there were several Arcadian cities 2 ee 
_ which ranked deservedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians. = 
τ Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed 
the whole eastern frontier of Areadia from the borders of Laconia 
to those of Sikyén and Pelléné in Achaia : Phigaleia at the south- 


᾿ a western corner, near the borders of Triphylia, and Herea on the > 


north bank of the Alpheius, near the place where that river quits a | 


τ Areadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. 


‘Towards the north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near 
- Pheneus, was situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to — 
which rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx? 
flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, from 
the terrific sanction which this water was understood to ape Ἢ 
to their oaths. 
The distribution of Pelopoonésus here sketched, suitable to the 
| Persian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also be 


oe said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whole interval 


- between about B.0, 550—370 ; from the time of the conquest of 


_ Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle of Leuktra, But it is not the 


᾿ earliest distribution which history presents to us. Not presuming 


to eritise the Homeric map of Peloponnésus, and going back = 
τ only to 776 8.0., we find this material difference—that Sparta ἀρ ἢ 
feos occupies only a very small fraction of the large 
territory above described as belonging to her. West- 
ward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are found: 
another section of Dorians, independent of Sparta : 
the Messenian Dorians, whose city is on the hill of | χ 
τς _ Steny Herne, near the south-western boundary of Areadia, and oe 


Difference 
between 


that οὗ. 


thisdistri- ὁ 
bution. and ee en 


7763.0, ἐς = 


a Herodot. vi. 74: Pausan; vill. 18, 2. 


See ‘the description and print of the 
τος thver Styx and 
oi Accel Reise dure 


he neighbouring rocks 
S Griechenland, 
το ΝΟ], ἅν ps 400,” 


Θ ancient Gauls 
_ A crowd of 5000 Greeks. 
ἜΝ ἼΝ ‘every age and sex had found βδοῖδοτ 
᾿ re and. aoa spot embosomed ἢ 

ami t these Ἰουαε ew of Shem armed, } 


captive, 
Corinth, Patras, 


an 


They were ‘pursued: by 5000 Beyptians cea 
and Arabians : Pager small resistance, ς΄ .... 
ground, would have kept the. 
oor: men either 9s 

; could not or would not offer lt. They 2 
Ble describes @ scene amidst ‘these _ 

: “rocks, in. 1826, when the troops of 
. Tbrahim Pasha wereinthe Morea, which | 
realizes the fearful. {pale tl of war. 
 aiter the manner of + 
or Thracians, — 


in such: 


troops at bay, but the: 


were forced to surrender : the youngest 


and most Sneagelee cast themselves τ 

8 rocks and perished: 0. 
8000 prisoners were carried away ς΄ . 
for’ slaves δῇ. es 
: and Modon: all... | 
those who. were unfit for sale were 


headlong from 


and: sold. 


massacred on the spot by tt the Beyptian Ὃν 


troops, 


come 2 


226s RaRuitin vinw ov Puzoronnisvs. = unr | 


_ whose possessions cover the fertile plain of Messéné along the 


re river Pamisus to its mouth in the Messenian Gulf: it is to be : 
noted that ‘Messéné was then the name of the plain generally, 


and that no town 80 called existed until after the battle of © 


_ Leuktra. Again, eastward of the valley of the Eurétas, the 


he τς mountainous region and the western shores of the Argolie Gulf _ 
down to Cape Malea are also independent of Sparta; belonging _ 
to Argos, or rather to Dorian towns in union with Argos. All 


ioe the great Dorian towns, from the borders of the Megarid tothe 


eastern frontier of Arcadia, as above enumerated, appear tohave ὁ 


existed in 776 8.6. : Achaia was in the same condition, so far as 


we are able to judge, as well as Arcadia, except in regard to 
its southern frontier conterminous with Sparta, of which more ᾿ 
will hereafter be said. In respect to the western portion of — 
Peloponnésus, Elis (properly so called) appears to have embraced — 
the same territory in 776 B.c. as in 550 B.c.: but the Pisatid 
had been recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected — 


by the Eleians; while Triphylia seems to have been quite’ =. 

independent of them. Respecting the south-western promontory ὁ 
of Peloponnésus down to Cape Akritas, we are altogether without 
positive information: reasons will hereafter be given for believing 


that it did not at that time form part of the territory of 
Messenian Dorians 8 ὁ Ps 


ΟΣ the different. races or people whom Herodotus knew in _ 
Portions of Peloponnésus, he believed three to be original—the 
τ 88 popula. 


ge Mae poy ich -A¥cadians, the Acheans, and the Kynurian The 
Ἢ Werebe- — Achwans, though belonging indigenously to the — 


eta peninsula, had yet removed from the southern portion — 


Arcadians, 


De Sg peelens ΘῈ ib to the northern, expelling the previous Jonian 
οὐ Acheans.” tenants: this is a part of the legend respecting the 


Dorian conquest or Return of the Herakleids, and we can neither 6 


a verify nor contradict it. But neither the Arcadians nor the 
 -Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of the latter Ihave Ὁ 


hot before spoken, because they were never (so far as history Ὁ: 
το _ Knows them) an independent population, They occupied the 


᾿ larger portion’ of the territory of Argolis, from Ome, near the 


1 This is the only way of reconciling which neither of them had any means 


τ Βρτοδοῦας (viii, 78) with Thucydidés of very correct information; but there Ὁ 


Gy. 58, and ν. 41), The original extent is no occasion to reject the one in. ᾿ ron 


τ ΟΣ the Kynurian territory is apoint.on favour of the other. * 


ee oan. ΤῊ “ὉΠ ᾿ THE DORIAN DAMIGRATION, | SES EE BORE eh 


| ΠΕ or - Phliasian ‘borden, τὸ Thyrea ‘aad the Thiyreatis; on 
the Laconian border: and though belonging originally (as : 
Herodotus imagines rather than asserts) to the Ionic race—they ὁ 
had been. so Jong subjects of Argos in. his time that almost all 
evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had vanished. a 
- But the great Dorian states in Peloponnésus—the capital powers | 


τὰ an the peninsula—were all originally immigrants Tmmigrant Ὁ 
ete according to the belief not only of Herodotus,. but of portions— 


all the Grecian world : so also were the Aitolians of Astolo. 
a Elis, the Triphylians, and the Dryopes at Hermioné Devons, 
ee and Asiné. All these immigrations are so described as Triphylians. . ὲ 
to give them a root in the Grecian legendary world: the 
Triphylians are traced back to Lémnos, as the offspring of the 
_ Argonautic heroes,? and we are too uninformed about them to Ὁ 
venture upon any historical guesses. But respecting the Dorians, 
it may perhaps be possible, by examining the first historical 
situation in which they are presented to us, to offer some 
conjectures as to the probable circumstances under which they 
arrived. The legendary narrative of it has already yesendary 
been given in the first chapter of this volume%—that account of 


bee ne ὅ- : 
great mythical event called the Return of the Children clas 


"τς οὗ Héraklés, by which the first establishment of the 2- 


τς Dorians in the promised land of Peloponnésus was explained to RA hs 
the full satisfaction of Grecian faith. One single armament and Eee 


᾿ - expedition, acting by the special direction of the Delphian god, 


and conducted by three brothers, lineal descendants of the ὁ 

Po principal Acheo-Dorian hero through Hyllus (the eponymus: OL ee 

the principal tribe)—the national heroes of the pre-existing eens 
ἘΣ population vanquished and expelled, and the greater partof the => 


peninsula both acquired and partitioned at a stroke—the diretime Ὁ 
stances of the partition adjusted to the historical relations of 
Laconia and Messenia—the friendly power of Htolian Elis, with . 
an a : its Oly: mpic games as the bond of union in. Peloponnésus, attached ᾿ Ce ae 
to this event as an. appendage ἢ in the person of Oxylus—all these 
oe ~ particulars: compose ἃ narrative well-calculated to impress the . - 


ἘΣ Potronpective. imagination oF a Greek, Ths exhibit an. epical 66) ᾿ : 


1 Herod. ‘vil 73. | ot δὲ Koi. ἀρχόμενοι. καὶ τοῦ χρόνου, duis press a 


en ΩΣ ἐόντες, δοκέουσι ὕνοι εἶναι καὶ περίοικοι, 3. Herodot. iv. 146--146. ne ey 
ἜΝ edie genie ΔΩΣΕ ὑπό τε lethal ie 1, 88.: xvi. Ῥ. 488 of es wir 


ie oe 


ne cyan ee BARD met VIEW OF PELoroNwfsos, 7 Pant : i 


ΠΣ fitness anil wattietancy which it would be unseasonablet toi impair ee 


ΙΣ Ὁ historical criticism. — | : 
The Alexandrine chronology sets dows a period of 328 years 
from the Return of the Herakleids to the first — 
τ drinechro- Olympiad (1104 8.0.---Ἴ76 B.c.),—a period measured. 


τ΄ Bology from ty the lists of the kings of Sparta, on the trust- 


Bog of the Hera- εὐ 
“alae doe worthiness of which some remarks have already been 


ee Olympiad. 


the first Ὁ offered. Of these 328 years, the first 250, at the least, 
are altogether barren of facts; and even if we 


te oy admitted them to be historical, we should have nothing to Ὁ 


recount except a succession of royal names. Being unable either 


co Prokiés and. Burypon and — = _Mnomus: moreover the accounts cae oe 


to guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test for | 
discriminating the historical and the non-historical items, There — 
enumerate the Lacedwmonian kings as they appear in Mr, — 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were two joint kings at Sparta, Ὁ 
throughout nearly all the historical time of independent Greece, 
deducing their descent from Héraklés through Eurysthenés and 


Proklés, the twin sons of Aristodémus ; the latter being one of ᾿- a » 
those three Herakleid brothers to whom the conquest = the eae, 


peninsula is ascribed : -- 
| ‘SPARTAN KINGS. 


3 | Line of Burysthends, | Line of Prokiés. _ oa ον ἦς 
Eurysthends sreoseesFeigned 42 years, PYOKIOS.  ν νιν νιν ν νον Tabi BL years. tt ae 
ἢ Ἢ : BER Oyo in Va aciewn se ae oe BL yy Sots . ew om teed weno anes 99 ee eas wee a \ 
᾿ te τὶ if Echestratus ΟΣ ee | ee 85... : -Eurypon ee oe ee > -- mn ἀφ. : ᾿ PP Sei 
, ee Labdétas ead oe ᾿ 37 ΓΗ ΤΕ PYYTAMIS. 65. seve μον ; 3" 49 : 33... ke es 
τοῖς  DONYSSUS wee sees ν᾿ τος 9. τω. URN OMNIS cessed eraec ye τ 4δι ca 
Ceo AORTA os eee es ΤῊΝ ΤΕ Chazilaus ... νων ννον τ BO gg eer 
SF ADORCIAMS, ie κὐννενον pe OB. yge lo  Nikanderi εις ἁννς τ τον. SB ge ee 
‘ nat Teleklus Ce ΠΝ ‘gp 40 on ἷ Theopompus: oa as os : ᾿ 10 $8 ae 
 AlBamenés...cceseee Ὃν, 10. op νι oe 
Ὁ 828 


"Both Theopompus and Alkamenés reigned considerably longer, oe ee 


at : but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 8.6. (or the first — het 


a Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each of their reigns. It sy 


| is necessary to add, with regard to this list, that there are some a. 


material discrepancies between different authorseven as to the Ὁ 
a “names of individual kings, ; and still more as to the duration of — ΠΣ ὩΣ 


ate % ‘their reigns, as may be seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology Ὁ 
oe a in x Miller's Appendix, to the History of the Doviane) ce! es 


ay eridotin. omits ‘Solis Nebwedn “Polydekies between να, and oe a 


om 


τον @Hérodote, 3 
ὦ lengthens many of the reigns consider- 


- ggap, ΤΥ. DORIAN RINGS OF SPARTA AND CORINTH, Ὁ 


- alleged sum total cannot be made to agree with the items without 
great licence of conjecture. O. Miiller observes,’ in reference to 
this Alexandrine chronology, “that our materials only enable us 
to restore it to its original state, not to verify its correctness”, 
In point of fact they ave insufficient even for the former purpose, - 


as the dissensions among learned critics attest. 


>. We have a succession of names still more barren of 
the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Corinth. This — 
οτος ¢ity had its own line of Herakleids, descended from 
-  -‘Héraklés, but not through Hyllus. Hippotés, the Contr 


facts, in 


Kings of 


progenitor of the Corinthian Herakleids, was reported in the 
legend to have originally joined the Dorian invaders of the 
ο΄ Peloponnésus, but to have quitted them in consequence of having © 
slain the prophet Karnus.?. The three brothers, when they be- 
came masters of the peninsula, sent for Alétés the son of Hippotés, 
and placed him in possession of Corinth, over which the chrono: 


the Lacedsemonians, as he states them, 
represented Lykurgus the lawgiver as 
uncle and guardian of Labdtas, of the 
at νυ house,— while Simonidés 
6 him son of Prytanis, and others 
' made him son of Hunomus, of the 
ες Prokleid line: compare Herod. i. 65; 
. vill, 181, Plutarch, Lycurg, οι 2. 


το τ Some excellent remarks on this early 
series of Spartan kings will be found 
Gn Bir Gy 


. Lewis’s article in the 
‘Philol. Museum, vol. ii. p. 42—-48, in a 


review of Dr. Arnold on the Spartan 


a Constitution. —- 


3 Aiea wr also Larcher, Chronolos 16 
ch. 18, p. 484.---514. 


ably, in order to suit the earlier epoch 


which he assigns to the capture of 


a soy, and the Return of the Herak- 


“because of a certain reason of murder 
committed,”—obro. yap μοῦνοι ᾿Ιώνων 
οὐκ ἄγουσιν ᾿Απατούρια" καὶ οὗτον κατὰ 
φόνον τινὰ σκῆψιν (Herod. i. 147). 

‘The murder οὗ Kamus by Hippotés 
was probably the φόνον σκῆψις which 
forbade the Corinthians from cele- 


brating the Karneia; at least thig | 


supposition gives to the legend a 


special pertinence which is otherwise. — | 


wanting to it. Respecting the Karneia — 


and Hyacinthia see Schoell De Origine 
Greci Dramatis, p. 70-78, Tiibingen, 


1828 
connected with the Grecian festivals, — 
which it was usual to account 


-petitor, or contended for 
the Isthmian 


ἐς Lelds. os Sr 
πο ἃ History of the Dorians, vol. ii. reason | | 
pend. p. 442, : vaklés had waylaid and slain (at 


| Ἢ This story—that the heroic ancestor 


τ of the great Corinthian Bacchiadx had 
plain the holy man Karnus, and had 

»~ been punished for it by long. banish-. 
oe» θη. and > 
. , senjecture, that the Corinthians did 
"not eelebrate the festival of the 
τς larneia, common to 


rivation—leads to 


et ae Oe fae tk deci 
Herodotus tells us, with regard to. 


«the Tonic cities, that all of them cele- - 
brated the festival of Apaturia, except. 
oo Ephesus and Kolophén; and that. 
τς these two cities did not celebrate it, 


the. 


inet 
4; 


Ἱποδπιπὴ the two Molionid brothers, Ὁ} 


when they were proceeding to the — 


Isthmian games as Thedrs or sacred ees ὩΣ 


envoys from the Hleian king Augeas, 


Redress was in vain demanded forthe. = ὁ ᾿ 
outrage, and Molioné, mother of the = 
: | slain envoys, imprecated a curse upon. 

~ the Dorians δ 7 ΕΝ 
- ever visit the Isthmian festival. This. 
legend is the φόνου σκῆψις, explaining 
why no Eleian runner or erewler was. | | 
ever known to contend there (Pausan, ὁ 
Ister, Fragment. ὁ 


the Eleians generally if they should 


δ, 134, ὃ. 14. 


1 
ed. Didot,) 


Herakleid Res, 


There were various singularcustoms = 


100 BY ἡ eae, 
some legendary tale. Thus no mation. PEON cog gta 
of Elis ever entered himself asacom. ὁ 

the prize,at. 
mis mes, The legendary. 
ven for this. was, that Hé. 06: 


"“BARLIEST VIEW oF » PELOPONNSUS. a oan Pant π΄ 


ρα make hin begin to feign thirty years after the Hlorakieid 
eongueste,. ‘His suceessors are thus given :— τ 


- Alétés euies he tuas selened 88 years. 
Ixion..... enews cue 44° 88 4} 
poole ere δὴ eae on aa! A rs 
TYTN. va esc ween ne > ὃ > 
Bacchis.....ccesceecs es 88 ες 
\ PCA Rt sere co cee b bend: yg. OOo bey 
Budémus......... bern Sele OO ιν τ 
Aristomédés ........ ff Gag OO: ὩΣ 
AgOmon. wc... cee νιν ο΄ 19 τ 
Alexander........... BB 


a 
Telestés 00... ccc eee oe 12 πο 3 : 


Antomenés........... ee de τὴ 


“Such was the celebrity of ‘Bacchis, we are told, that those who | 
Ὧν αἰ ρδιράμα him took the name of Bacchiads in pluses of Aletiads 
or Herakleids. One year after the accession of Automenés, the 
family of the Bacchiads generally, amounting to two hundred 
persons, determined to abolish royalty, to constitute themselves 
a standing oligarchy, and to elect out of their own number an 

annual Prytanis. Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, 


which lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus . τ 


in 667 8.561 Reckoning the thirty years previous to the beginning 


of the reign of Alétés, the chronologists thus provide an interval = 
of 447 years between the Return of the Herakleids and the hae 
 aecession of Kypselus, and 357 years between the same period and ~ tes 
the commencement of the Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad Ὁ 

oligarchy is unquestionably historical; the conquest of 6... 


ig Herakleids belongs to the legendary world ; while the interval oes 


between the two is filled up, as in 80 many other cases, bya. a, mere » 


oe _ barren genealogy. ee 
- When we jump this vacant space, and ΠῚ ourselves, at ‘the. ce 


en re first opening of history, we find that although ultimately Sparta. ob 


came to hold the first place, not only in Peloponnésus, but in all 6 
ee Hellas, this was not the case at the earliest moment of which we eer 
Argos and have historical cognizance. Argos, and the neigh-— 


othe neigh. - 


ἜΝ popring. τ bouring towns connected with her by a bond Tbh | 
ee Rea : _ semi-religious, semi-political union,—Sikydn, Phiiug, «2S 


greater. 
τον in n 76 5, Cc. 


᾿ ᾿ : ‘ Γ᾿ kad of πεσε. “3 Stra bo (vill Ps “have. lasted. ΩΝ 200 Dyeart 


ΕἸ parte, Epidaurus, and Trozén,—were at first of greater — ue 
_ power and consideration than Sparta ; a fact which 


a Diodor, pai lib. vii. 14, with 818) states the Bacchiad oligarchy to " a 


ome. vv. 


EARLY PRE-EMINENCE OF ARGOS. | 


the Tegend: of the Herakleids seems to recognise by tanks 
'Témenus the eldest brother of the three. And Herodotus assures — 
us that at one time all the eastern coast of Peloponnésus down to _ 
~ Cape Malea, including the island of Kythéra, all which came 
afterwards to sonatienits a material part of Laconia, had belonged. 
to Argos! Down to the time of the first Messenian war, the — 
comparative importance of the Dorian establishments in 
 Peloponnésus appears to have been in the order in which the 


~ legend placed them,—Argos first,? Sparta second, Messéné third. τ 


ΟΡ will be seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the 
recollection of this early pre-eminence, from which the growth of 


Sparta had extruded them ; and the liberty of entire Hellas was = 


~more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy of a more — 
fortunate competitor. © 

Ata short distance of about three ites from Argos, and at the 
exact point where that city approaches nearest to the 568,2 was 


oe ‘situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, noticed both by 


eet the hero T 


" ᾿ Achmans, — 


_ Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village deriving both its 
name and its celebrity from the chapel and tomb of 


Early settle- 
émenus, who was there worshipped by the ments of 
‘Dorians ; and the statement which Pausanias heard ey ote 
was, that Témenus with his invading Dorians had 204 Corinth 
seized and fortified the spot, and employed it as an —Hillof, 


= armed post to make war upon Tisamenus and the 


—-Temenion 02) an 


Solygeius. ΠΕ Sto an Be 


‘What renders this report deserving of the greater ae 


᾿ attention is, that the same thing is affirmed with regard to the 6 ᾿ 


is a) eminence ealled Solygeius near Corinth ; this too was believed a ἜΣ πον ὩΣ 

to be the place which the Dorian assailants had occupied and τ ἡ 

το fortified against the pre-existing Corinthians ἴῃ the city. Situ 
ae ae elves ἄρ᾿ the Serinie Gulf, itt was the “spot which » invaders ae 


ae 4 Herodot, i. 85. The historian adds, 
ee — Kythéra, καὶ at λουπαὶ τῶν 
a i Pay. . 
oe 'e do not distinctly understand. 
oe § Bo Plato Megg. 111, p. 692), whose. 
ee wind isfull of the old mythe and the 
> tripartite distribution of | 
among. the , Herakleids, -- ἡ δ᾽. 
ὩΣ - πρωτεύουσα ἐν" τοῖς τότε χρόνοις τοῖς 
"ἢ “περὶ τὴν διανομὴν, ἡ ὴ περὶ τὸ Ἄργος, de. 


What other islands are meant 


Pausan. ii. 38, 1; Strabo, viii. p. 


868. ‘Professor Ross observes. the ἢ 
θ᾽ 


; ὧς the 580 ibs eke near ΣΑΥ͂ΡΟΙ, ἃ 


eloponnésus a 
au ~? 7 


seaside is μους ἡδηῖν flat μὰ for the 
most part marshy: only at the single 


point where Argos comes nearest to the 
. coast—between the mouth, now choked |. 
by sand, of the united Tnachus emi ae ees 
Charadrus, and the efflux of the 90.0000 ° 


Erasinus, overgrown with weeds and ὦ 


bulrushes,-— stands an eminence οἱ 
some elevation and composed of firmer 

earth, 
‘Temenion was placed”, 


upon. which the ancient 


᾿ Peloponnes,. vol, i, sect. ὅν a 149. 
Berlin, ie | | oe 


Ceisn im 6 


882 a8 —BARLIES? τῶν OF Paropoxwisus, Ἵ Ἷ : “Parr π' ἀρ 


ce leading ‘fron ‘that. gal would naturally seize 5 upon, and which’ 
Niklas with his powerful Athenian fleet did actually seize and. 
occupy against Corinth in the Peloponnesian war.) In ear ly 
days the only way of overpowering the inhabitants of a fortified 


town, generally also planted in a position itself very defensible, Ὁ on 


το ‘was—that the invaders, entrenching themselves in the neighbour. 
| hood, harassed the inhabitants καρ ruined their produce until 


ἀν they brought them to terms, Even during the Peloponnesian _ ns 


adopted with efficient results? We may readily believe that the — 
τ Dorians obtained admittance both into Argos and Corinth in this 
manner, And it is remarkable that, except Sikyén (which is 
affirmed to have been surprised by night), these were the only © 
towns in the Argolic region which are said to have resisted them ; 
the story being, that Phlius, Epidaurus, and Treezén had admitted 


remained. considerable. 


 syerived 


τ eonformable to the rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend ; 


Te | Ἢ attack from the Argolic and the Sarénic Gulfs—by sea and not Ἵ 
by land. ΤΆ is indeed difficult to see how they can have got to. 


_ war, when the art of besieging had made some progress, we read ᾿ 
of several instances in which this mode of aggressive warfare was 


the Dorian intruders without opposition, although a certain Ὁ co 
portion of the previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter 
see that the non-Dorian population of Sikyén and Corinth stil “πὸ 


The separate statements which we thus find, and the position ; : se ois 
2 Dotan of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead totwocon- Ὁ ὁ 
geuilers | jectures—first, that the acquisitions of the Dorians i in : ὙΠ 


by sea. ὁ. Peloponnésus were also isolated and gradual, not at all : ities : 


| τ next, that the Dorian invaders of Argos and Corinth made their oe 


᾿ Temenion in any other way than by sea; and a glance at the ee 


map will show that the eminence Solygeins presents itself? with aoe 
~~ reference to Corinth, as the nearest and most convenient olding-" 1:00 


: ground for a maritime invader, conformably to the scheme of _ 


operations laid by Nikias. To illustrate the supposition of a oe 
Dorian attack by sea on Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted ea 
from Aristotle (which we find embodied in the explanation ofan 


ὩΣ ot iv. Ss tess ee : aoe 
ae aT 1uCcy de 1 ᾿ i. i vii 1821 ‘iti, 88--4 s ie. 
richie ἦν. 42, ao : ie 


5 το eras) represensing: Hippotes the father of Albis: as ae os ᾿ 


ΠΟ ρῶν τν, - DIDTHE-DORIANS MKIGRATH me sual 93h 


crossed the Maliac Gulf! (the sea immediately bordering on — 
the ancient Malians, Dryopians and Dorians) in ships for the — 

τ purpose of colonising. And if it be safe to trust the mention of | 
οἰ Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of the population of the island 
of Kréte, we there have an example of Dorian settlements which — 
must have been effected by sea, and that too at a very early. 

period. “We must suppose (observes O. Miiller,?in , ow 
-peference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Dorians, Doriansin 

τ pressed by want or restless from inactivity, constructed copies a 

- piratical canoes, manned these frail and narrow barks with _ 

soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus being 

_ changed from mountaineers into seamen—the Normans of Greece. 

- set sail for the distant island of Kréte.” In the same manner 
we may conceive the expeditions of the Dorians against Argos 
and Corinth to have been effected ; and whatever difficulties may 

attach to this hypothesis, certain it is that the difficulties of a 

a long land march, along such a territory as Greece, are still more 

serious, | ᾿ 

τς The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, from the Maliac 
τ Gulf to the north-eastern promontory of Peloponnésus, mm, Dryo: 
is farther borne out by the analogy of the Dryopes or pians—their 
ons Dryopians. During the historical times, this people ΠΑΡ by 
occupied several detached settlements in various parts °° ee ce. 
τ of Greece, all maritime and some insular:—they were found at = 
τς -Hermioné, Asiné, and Eién, in the Argolic peninsula (very near τ 
_. [0 the important Dorian towns constituting the Amphiktyony of = 
Argos ®)—at Styra and Karystus in the island of Eubea—in the = 
island of Kythnus, and even at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies ὁ 
_» can only have been planted by expeditions over the sea. Now 
το we are told that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
people, comprehended both the territory near the river Spercheius, — 
ry ἃ Aristo ap. Prov. Vatican. iv. 4, Μη: appears to have believed that the = 
8 Hist. of Dorians, ch. i. 9. Andrén- the stile σα ον (hoes eooentine ot 
ee Positively affirms that the Dorians to the Athenian legend, they ‘had πε oe 
ie ae rom Histiedtis to Kréte; but obtained shelter when persecuted by se ge 


_ ἰδ affirmation does not seem tome to Kurystheus), accompanying a body of 6 
Nah ghey tn gb thle ba Cae ieee ᾿ , el Sy: 53 οι τ Sree 
: Etre ioiner any additional evidence of Ionians whe then settled a 'Epidauras, ea 
st “the p it 18 & conjecture adapted to He cannot therefore have connected =~ 
2 the Pansage in the Odyssey xix.174),as the Dorian occupation of Argos with . “αὶ 
Ὧν “ayidentl yn ot Achwans an Pelasgians the expedition from Naupaktus. oe ee 
Pihig ch reg δ υχενεμοον ᾿ς Ἀγ 6. e “8 Herod. viii, 48—46 ; Diodor. iv. 873.0 


_  Atistoile (ap. Strab. viii. p. 874) Pansan. iv. 34,6. 


reo 
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| . ed. er of Cte, afterwards aoimpied by the Molians, as well a : | : 
oe the: neighbouring district south of (Eta, which was afterwards 


| ἱ called Déris. From hence the Dryopians were expelled—accord- 
ing to one story, by the Dorians—according to another, by 


_. Héraklés and the Malians: however this may be, it was from the 


Ὁ ες Maliac Gulf that they started on shipboard in quest of new homes, ] Ἐπὶ 


"which some of them found on the headlands of the Argolic ny ᾿ 


: a peninsula? And it was from this very. country, according’ το. - 
τς Herodotus,? that the Dorians also set forth, in order to reach 


~ Peloponnésus. Nor does it seem unreasonable to imagine, that — 
. the same means of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians — 
from the Maliac Gulf to Hermioné and Asiné, also carried the | 


- Dorians from the same place to the Temenion and the hill ee 
Solygeius. : 


Dorian 
in ee 


Get act 
from those 


and in 


The legend serene Sikyon, Epidaurus, Troezén, Phlive, and. a 
Kleénz, as all occupied by Dorian colonists from 
settlements Argos, under the different sons of Témenus: the first ὁ td 
three are on the sea, and ‘it places for the occupation 

of maritime invaders. Argos and the Doriantowns 
in Sparta imand near the Argolic peninsula are to be regarded = 


Messenia. as acluster: of settlements by themselves, completely . oe 
distinct from Sparta and the Messenian Stenyklérus, ον ᾿ ᾿ τ, 
ΤΩΝ appear to have been. formed under totally different con- 
| ditions. First, both of them are very far inland—Stenyklérus ae 


not easy, Sparta very difficult, of access from the sea ; next, we? 


: ~ know that the conquests of Sparta were ‘gradually made. down joke 2 
the valley of the Eurétas seaward. Both these acquisitions = 
present the appearance of having been made from the land-side, 


and perhaps in the direction which the Herakleid legend 
oe deseribes—by warriors entering Peloponnésus across the narrow. | 
-. mouth of the Corinthian Gulf through the aid or invitation Of ec Ὁ 
those Aitolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis. ΤῊ ὁ 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch. presently) 


τ between Sparta and the Olympic games as administered by the oe 


sans, ὁ as well: 88. ‘the Jesing part asoribed. to ‘Lykurgus ἢ in . the 5 ᾿ 


1 Strabo, ‘vik, Pp 878s ix. pe 434, 2 Herodot. 56. mintetrer δὲ αὗτις τ. 


= ae vill, 43. Pherekydés, Fr, 23 ἐς τὴν ‘Aponiie μετέβη, καὶ ἐκ τῆς io 


: ᾿ amd. 88, ed. Didot. Steph, Byz. v. Δρυοπίδος οὕτως ἐς Πελοπόννησον ἐλθὸν, ὁ 
ἐς frelon, 2 Bhod. i. 4318. 


" Pint Lames 


| Never. Apollodor, i ae 1 esteiecy oes rue 79. the same Ῥαῦροθθι, fae Ἢ 


ae and all colonised from herself—and this was an 


Gap. tv. ΟΑΒΟΣΙΑΝ CONFEDERACY, = ὁ BOR IN 


constitution of the solemn Olympic truce, tend to strengthen such ὁ 
a persuasion. PE a, ον το 
How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will be 
_ matter for future explanation :1 at present it is suff- pay 
οὐ ¢ient to remark, that the ascendency of Argos Wag position of 
derived not exclusively from her own territory, but celle a 
came in part from her position as metropolis of an ener 
alliance of autonomous neighbouring cities, all Dorian ing Dorian 
element of power essentially fluctuating. What Thébes was 
to the cities of Beeotia, of which she either was, or professed to 


_ have been, the founder’—the same was Argos in reference to 


_ Kleéna, Phlius, Sikyén, Epidaurus, Troozén, and figina. These 
towns formed, in mythical language, “the lot of Témenus,”*—in - 
real matter of fact the confederated allies or subordinates of. 
_ Argos: the first four of them were said to have been dorised by 
the sons or immediate relatives of Témenus, and the kings of 


Argos, as acknowledged descendants of the latter, claimed and 
exercised a sort of suzeraineté over them. Hermioné, Asiné, and 


_ Nauplia seem also to have been under the supremacy of Argos, 
᾿ς though not colonies But this supremacy was not claimed 


oe οι directly and nakedly: agreeably to the ideas of the time, the - 
_ ostensible purposes of the Argeian confederacy or Amphiktyony 


were religious, though its secondary, and not less real effects, ὁ 


| Wore political. The great patron-god of the league was Apollo = 


1 See Herodot. vil. 148, Theargeians 8 Respecting Pheidén, KingofArgoy, 6 


gay to the Lacedzemonian ia reference Ephorus said—riy λῆξιν ὅλην ἀνέλαβε. 


to the chief command of 


πο καίτοι κατά ye τὸ Sixosoy ψίνεσθαι τὴν (ap. Strabo. vill. Ὁ. 358)... 
ἜΚ ΚΟΤΕ Ὗ ne Ῥ p 


᾿ ἤγεμονίην ἑωντῶν, &e, Schweighiuser - 


@ Greeks—' τὴν Τημένου διεσπασμένην εἰς πλείω μέρη. : ae 


ae : | The worship of Apollo P thieus, ᾿ τ ee AR 
_ and others explain the point by refer- adopted from Argos both at ermioné τ. 


ence to the command of Agamemnén; and. Asiné, shows the connexion. τῶν 


_ foundation of their claim : they had a 35, 2; di. 36, 5): but Pausanias can 


but this is at best only a part of the ‘between thom and Argos (Pausan. ii, 
Ἢ more recent historical reality to plead hardly be justified in Saying that the. 


7 alse Ὁ, compare Strabo, viii. p. 376, | Argeians actually dorised Hermioné ; it. : 


᾿Ἡμῶν κτισάντων (80 runs the acou- was Dryopian in the time of Herodotus, — 


sation of the Theban orators against and seemingly for a long time after- Ὁ 


oe the captive Plateans, before their wards (Herodot. viii. 43) The Her Ὁ Ὁ 
- Zacodemonian judges, Thucyd. ii. 61) mionian Inscription, No, 1198, in 


: τ Πλάταιαν ὕστερον τῆς ἄλλης Βοιωτίας.-- Boeckh's Collection, recognises their = 


abe ἠξίουν αὐτοὶ, ὥσπερ ἐτάχθη τὸ old -Dryopian connexion with Asiné 
oa ξρῶτον, ἡγεμονεύεσθαι Ug" ἡμῶν, ἔξω in Laconia: that. town had. once been - 
Od Tay 


λὼν Βοιωτῶν παραβαίνοντες τὰ neighbour of __Hermioné, but was 


“πάτρια, ἐπειδὴ. ροσηναγκάζοντο, mpooe- destroyed by the Argeians, and the ὁ 


᾿ ᾿ϑολλὰ ἡμᾶς ὄβλαντον,. Ὁ 


om ᾿χώρησαν πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ μετ' αὐτῶν inhabitants received a new homefrom Ὁ 
the Spartans. The dialect of the τς 


εἰς Pythaeus, in whose ‘name the obligations | incumbent on the _ 


_ Members of the league were imposed. While in each of the Ὁ ~ 

_ confederated cities there was a temple to this god, his most holy ὁ 
and central sanctuary was on the Larissa or acropolis of Argos, ἢ 
At this central Argeian sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered 


oo. by Epidaurus as well as by other members of the confederacy, Ὁ 


SS and, as it should seem, accompanied by money payments 1__which 


the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the common __ 


- ~ god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, and actually — = 


τ tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war against Epidaurus, 
On another occasion, during the 66th Olympiad (B.c, 514), they 


imposed the large fine of 500 talents upon each of the two states . oe 
_ Sikyén and gina, for having lent ships to the Spartan king 
_-Kleomenés wherewith he invaded the Argeian territory, The 
-Aiginetans set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyonians acknow- 
edged its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing 
_ themselves ready to pay 100 talents? There ean be no doubh 
that at this later period the ascendency of Argos over the members 


of her primitive confederacy had become practically inoperative; 


᾿ Ἱ but the tenor of the cases mentioned shows that her claims were — — 


3 ' . : revivals of bygone privileges, which had once been effective and ae 


- (Hero 
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Ἵ Theopompus as the. sixth, in lineal ‘descent from ‘Témenus. ᾿ : 
Ἀφροοϊηρ the date of his existence, opinions the most. discrepant, 

τ΄ and irreconcilable have been delivered ; but there seems good 

reason for referring him to the period a little before and a little 


after the 8th Olympiad,—between 770 8.0, and 780 8.01 Of the — 
_ preceding kings of Argos we hear little ; one of them, Eratus, is 
gaid to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants of Asiné from 


their. town on the Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their — 


oo εἰ having co-operated with the ‘Spartan king Nikander when he 


 jnvaded the Argeian territory, seemingly during the generation — 


preceding Pheidén ; there is another, Damokratidas, whose 


date cannot be positively determined, but he appears rather as 
subsequent than as anterior to Pheidén.2 We are informed 
however that these anterior kings, even beginning with Medén, 


the grandson of Témenus, had been forced to submit. to great 
abridgment of their power and privileges, and that a form οὗ. 


ne government substantially popular, though nominally regal, had 

been established.* Pheidén, breaking through the limits imposed, 
made himself despot of Argos. He then re-established the power 
᾿ ᾿ ᾿ οὗ Argos over all the cities of her confederacy, which had before 
‘heen so nearly dissolved as to leave all the members practically inde-_ 


ΠΟ Ephor, Fragm, 16, ed. Marx; ap. show that Pheidén cannot have 


Ἢ ᾿ ce ‘Strabo, vii. p. 858; Theopompus, flourished earlier than 600 B.c,: but: Se 
ok χα στα, Tbs Bw os his arguments do iot appear to me. 
cee “ihe Parian Marble makes Pheidén very forcible, and certainly not suff. =. 


“him 8,6. 895; Herodotus, on the con- in the number of 


|. the eleventh from Héraklés and places cient to justify so gare an alteration 


trary. Gna Ὁ e which affords zur Griechischen Alterthumskunde, Ὁ... ἢ 


-  eonsiderable grounds for discussion), 18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (Fasti  _ 
_, places him at a period which cannot be Hellenici, vol. 1, App. 1, p. 249) places. 


τ - much higher than δῦ. B.c. (vi. 127). Pheidén between 783 and 744 8.6. also oe 
τς Some authors suspect the text of Boeckh ad Corp. Inscript. No. 2874, Ὁ. ὦ 


bythe eig 


Herodotus to be incorrect: at any rate, 885, and Miller, Alginetica, p63, 
ores peavey ater of Pheidin is determine ὦ Pausan. ii. 36,53 ἦν, 8δ, ἃ 


Coe suppose two Pheiddns, each king of ἁ ἰσηγορίαν καὶ τὸ αὐτόνομον ἀγαπῶντες 


tans, tif. 6, 10); but there is nothing to 


a : ue other authorities. And Weissenborn, 
jn a dissertation of some Iength, vindi- 


Argos—among others, 0. Miller (Dor- | 
7 ἣ O βασιλέων ἐς ἐλάχιστον. προήγαγον, ὡς 
 eountenance this except the impossi- Μήδωνι τῷ ἹΚείσον καὶ τοῖς ἀπογόνοις τὸ 
bility of reconciling Herodotus with the ὄνομα λειφθῆναι τοῦ βασιλέως μόνον, 


ferring back to the early government of 


gates the emendation of Pausanias Argos hae which were only true of 


Pog proposed by some former critics,-- the later, . 


it is curious, that in this 


8 altering the eighth Olympiad, which chapter, though devoted to the Argeian © | 


ROW stands in the text of Pausanias, regal line and government, Pausanias ὦ 


ausanias (Beitrige ὦ 


Ree . 


th Olympiad. Several critios 8 Pausan, ii. 19, 1. ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ; ἅτε. ἢ 


ἐκ παλαιοτάτου, τὰ τῆς ἐξουσΐας τῶν 


This passage has all the air of trana- 


inte the twenty-eighth, as the date of takes no notice of Pheid6n: he men- -_ 
νος Pheid6n’s usurpation at the Olympic tions him only with reference fo the. 


games.” “Weissenborm endeavours to disputed Olympic ceremony. 


928 oe - BARLIEST vIEW oF -PELOPONNESUE, ἘΠ ePare ΤΕ, τος 


υ: Pythicns, ὦ in. eho name 5 thie obligations iniumahens: ‘on the 


members of the league were ‘imposed, While in each of the 


Argos. 


᾿ a Abrens, De 


-confederated cities. there was a temple to this god, his most holy 
and central sanctuary was on the Larissa or acropolis of Argos. 
_At this central Argeian sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered ; 
by Epidaurus as well as by other members of the ὈΟΡΊΒΟΒΡΊΕΓ, a 
and, as it should seem, accompanied by money payments —which 


. : the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the common 3 2 é 
- god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, and actually = 
- tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war against Epidaurus. 


On another occasion, during the 66th Olympiad (B.c. 514), they. 
imposed the large fine of 500 talents upon each of the two states , 
‘Sikyén and Aigina, for having lent ships to the Spartan king 
_ Kleomenés wherewith he invaded the Argeian territory. The | 
Aiginetans set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyonians acknow- — 
ledged its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing — 
themselves ready to pay 100 talents.2 There ean be no doubt 
that at this later period the ascendency of Argos over the members | 


of her primitive confederacy had become practically inoperative κι — 
but the tenor of the cases mentioned shows that her claims were _ a 
revivals of bygone privileges, which had once been effective and ᾿ ἰδ 


valuable. : | 
How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before the great ᾿ 


conferred ἢ in the hande οὗ an energetic man, and how easily they. y 
᾿ admitted of being used in furtherance of ambitious views,—is 


| Pheidtn the The few facts which we learn respecting this prince 
kingof . exhibit to us, for the first time, something like a real | 


shown by the remarkable case of Pheidén the Temenid. οι 


position of parties in the Peloponnésus, wherein the a 


actual conflict of living, historical men and cities comes out in aa 


τ tolerable distinctness. — 


 Pheidén was designated by. Ephorus as the tenth: ad by ἣν : ᾿ 


ἐν : ᾿ Hormionians (probably that of the a aed oe from Bpidaurus ἐν ᾿ : » 


adage generally) was Doric. See (Herod. v. 8 


ialecto DoricA, p. 2-12. το δῆς and intimate connexion _ cone 


1 Thucyd. vy. 53. Ku 'ριώτατο ι τοῦ - between the Argeians, and Apollo with 


“  bepod | gay οἱ ᾿Αργεῖοι. The word his sumame of Pythdeus, was dwelt — ve 


oe piles is, which the historian uses in upon by the Argeian poetess Telesilie, ἊΝ 


regard to the claim of Argos against (Pausan. ii. 36, 2), 


᾿ Epidaurns, seems to imply a money- | 2Berod. vi. 92. See 0. Bettie, ae 


᾿ : payment withheld : create the offer: History of the ἐρλν χαὶ oh, 1.18 


mes cre re 


te 1. 


' ce ‘Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal desvent from. Témenus, 


Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the most discrepant 


and irreconcilable have been delivered; but there seems good — 


reason for referring him to the period a little before and a little 


after the 8th Olympiad,—between 770 B.c. and 730B.c Of the 
preceding kings of Argos we hear little ; one of them, Eratus,is 
said to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants of Asiné from = == 
their town on the Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their — 
having co-operated with the Spartan king Nikander when he 
invaded the Argeian territory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheidén ; there is another, Damokratidas, whose 
τ date cannot be positively determined, but he appears rather ag 
subsequent than as anterior to Pheidén.2 We are informed 
however that these anterior kings, even beginning with Medén, 
the grandson of Témenus, had been forced to submit to great 
abridgment of their power and privileges, and that a form of 


government substantially popular, though nominally regal, had 


been established. Pheiddén, breaking through the limits imposed, 
made himself despot of Argos. He then re-established the power 
of Argos over all the cities of her confederacy, which had before 
_ been so nearly dissolved as to leave all the members practically inde- 


τὸς PEED O..OF ARGOS. ο΄. ς΄ 887. Ee 


i now stands in 


τὴς LEphor. Fragm. 15, ed. Marx; ap. 
“Strabo, vit, Ὁ, 868; Theopompus, 
oo he Parian Marble makes Pheidén 
- the eleventh from Héraklés and places 
/ him B.c. 895; Herodotus, on the con- 
trary Gna passage which affords 
ον gonsiderable grounds for discussion), 
τς places him at a period which cannot be 
“much higher than 600 B.C, (vi. 127). 
“Some. authors suspect the text of 
το Herodotus to be incorrect: at any rate, 
τος the real epoch of Pheidén is determined 
. bythe eighth Olympiad. Several critios 
suppose two Pheidéns, each king of 
 Argos—among others, 6. 
Jans, iii. 6, 10); but there is nothing to 
countenance this except the impossi- 
bility of reconciling Herodotus with the 
_ other authorities. And Weissenborn, — 
ina dissertation of some length, vindi- 
cates. the emendation of Pausanias 
_ proposed by some former critics, _ 
altering the ig ag Olympiad, which _ 
| | the text of Pausanias, — 
~ into the twenty-eighth, as the date of 
_..Pheidén’s. usurpation at the Olympic 
ἦν games, Weissenborn endeavours to 


Miller (Dor- 


show that Pheidén cannot have _ 
flourished earlier than 600 B.c.: but. 


his arguments do τοῦ appear tio me 
very forcible, and certainly not suffi- 


cient to justify so ge an alteration. 0.9 
in the number of Pausanias (Beitrige 590. ὉΘϑὃὉ Ὁ 
aur Griechischen Alterthumskunde,p. 9 
18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (Fasti-  . 00 0 ; 
Hellenici, vol. 1, App. 1, Ὁ. 249) places ς΄ τ... 
Pheidén between 788 and 744B.¢.: also. 0 0Οϑῦ 


Boeckh ad Corp. Inscript. No. 2874, p, 
835, and Miller, Alginetica, Ὁ, 68... 
οὐ ἢ Pausan. il. 36, 5; iv. 85, 2... oe 


, 3 Pausam, ii. 19, 1, ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ, dre ς᾽. 
ὑσηγοόριαν καὶ τὸ AUTOVOROY ἀγαάπωντές 

ἐκ παλαιοτάτου, τὰ τῆς. éLoveias var... 
βασιλέων ἐς ἐλάχιστον προήγαγον, ὡς. 
᾿ἀδήδωνε τῷ Ξεΐσον καὶ τοῖς ἀπογόνοις τὸ τ 
ὄνομα, ἀεεῴθηναι τοῦ. βασιλέως μόνον, 


This passage has all the air of trans- 


-ferring back to the carly government of ae ae ao rs 
Argos feelings which were only true of  .. 


the later,. Ib is curions, that in this — 


chapter, though devoted to the Argeian = - . 
regal line and government, Pausanias ς΄ Ὁ ῦὃῦὃΞὃὅξὃὖὅᾶὅὍὉ.ῦϑὅὉ00Ὁ 

takes no notice of Pheidén: he men-._ ! 
tions him only with reference to the — 


disputed Olympic ceremony, Ὁ 


As 238 ἡ. - 


- BARLIES? vEEW oF ᾿ PELovoNwises ἐ 


ε ᾿ nandeas? 1 Next hei is mid to a hive acquired Tominion. over Corinth, eens, a 
and to have endeavoured to assure it by treacherously entrapping 6᾿ 


ἀν Bis clain 


sentative of 
τ Héraklés. 


games. 


- 1000 of her warlike citizens: but his artifice was divulged and 
frustrated. by Abrén, one of his confidential friends? He is 
, farther reported to have aimed at extending his sway 
over the greater part of Peloponnésus,—laying claim, | 
as the descendant of Héraklés through the eldest son 


and projects 
as repre- 


Pant tL τ = ry, 


of Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 2 


‘irresistible hero had ever taken? According to Grecian ideas, 6 
this legendary title was always seriously construed and often 


admitted as conclusive ; though of course, where there were — 
strong opposing interests, reasons would be found to elude it. 


Pheidén would have the same ground of right as that which, Ὁ 


250 years afterwards, determined the Herakleid Dérieus, brother 
of Kleomenés king of Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory 
near Mount Eryx and Sicily, because his progenitor* Héraklés — 
had conquered it before him. 


So numerous however were the — 


legends respecting the conquests of Héraklés, that the claim of oe 
‘Pheidén must have covered the greater part of Peloponnésus, " 7 ΟΝ 
except Sparta and the plain of Messéne, which were already i in ἡ 


the hands of Herakleids. 


Nor was the ambition of Pheidén satisfied even with εἰϊοῖο . 


zs clan large pretensions. He farther claimed the ri ight of oe 


the right of presiding at the celebration of those religious games ae 


presiding ~~ oy Agénes which had been instituted by Héraklés,— 
Olympic δῃᾷ amongst these was numbered the Olympic Agon, 


then, however, enjoying but a slender fraction of the Ἢ Ὡ τι 


lustre which afterwards came to attach to it. The presidency of 

any of the more celebrated festivals current throughout Greece 
was a privilege immensely prized. It was at once dignified and a 

lucrative, and the course of our ney will Pe more then: ΠΝ, 


1 LBphorw, “ὦ ‘supra. πφείδωνα. τὸν t 


ae ae however, 
- ᾿Αργεῖον, δέκατον ὄντα ἀπὸ, Ῥημένου 


Pheidén, the ancient Corinthian laws - 


ie: ren ae 


oe Ve δυνάμει. δὲ: ὑπερβεβλημένον τοὺς Kar 
Go αὐτὸν, ἀφ᾽ ἧς τὴν τε λῆξιν ὅλην ἀνέλαβε. 
ΝΕ aye Ῥημένον διεσπασμένην. εἰς πλείω doy, 


ae Diovan, a Sobol. Pindar. hed 


giver mentioned by Aristotle, is the 


same person as Pheidén the ‘King. of eres 
pat i (Polit. ii. 6, 4). . 
ἀξ πὸ ΑἿΣ What is meant by the lot. OF. 
ΝΣ Pémenus haa been already explained. — 
oo & Platarch, Narrat. Amator. Ὁ, γα; 
᾿ βοδοῖ, Apolion. Rhod, iv. 1212; compare — 


Ephor, ut διττὰ," Τρὸς τούτοις. 


ὐπιθέσθαι καὶ ταῖς ὑφ᾽ ᾿Ἡρακλέους LPR 7: 
ϑείσαις πόλεσι, “καὶ τοὺς ἀγῶνας ἀξιοῦν ee 

τιθέναι αὐτὸν, ods ἐκεῦνος ἔθηκε" τούτων 
ὯΝ» εἶναι καὶ τὸν SAU MERRY, ὅθ, ΣΡ τς 


4 + Heradot: v. 43, 
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one example | in which blood. was es to datarmine what state 
should enjoy it. Pheidén marched to ‘Olympia, at the epoch of ὁ 
the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 8.c.; on the occasion of which 
τ event we are made ῥεηπειμίοα with the real state of parties in the 
‘Peninaala 7 
_. The plain of Olympia—now Ὄπ oni by immortal recol- 
lections, but once crowded with all the decorations of x 
‘Relations of 7 
᾿ religion and art, and forming for many | centuries the Pisa with — 
brightest centre of attraction known in the ancient Pheidin, — 
--world—-was situated on the river Alpheius in the S arta, with 
ΣΕ, πον territory called the Pisatid, hard by the borders of aa 
Arcadia, At what time its agonistic festival, recurring every 
_. fourth year at the first full moon after the summer solstice, first 
began or first acquired its character of special sanctity, we have 
no means of determining. As with so many of the native waters _ 
of Greece—we follow the stream upward to acertain point, but = 
- the fountain-head and the earlier flow of history are buried under 
mountains of unsearchable legend. The first celebration of the 
Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian legendary faith to 
bar ‘Héraklés—and the site of the place, i in the middle of the Pisatid — 
with its eight small townships, is quite sufficient to prove that the 
inhabitants of that little territory were warranted in describing == 
themselves as the original administrators of the ceremony) But = = 
this state of things seems to have been altered by the Aitolian. ὁ. τ 
settlement in Elis, which isrepresented ashaving been conducted 6ὁΘ6Θ6δο 
by Oxylus and. identified with the Return of the Herakleids το τος 
_ The Aitolo-Eleians, bordering upon. the Pisatid to the north, 
employed their superior power in subduing - their weaker Ἔκ 
τ το neighbours,? who thus lost, their autonomy and became annexed τ: 
to the territory of Elis. It was the general rule throughout 
τς Greece, that a victorious state undertook to perform? the current Ὁ 
/o services of the conquered people towards the gods—such services 
being conceived as attaching to the soil. Hence the celebration == τ 
of the Olympic games became numbered amongthe incumbencies 6 ὁ 
of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the Eleusinian ὃ 
 Démétér, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was included among — τον 
Soe a the religious obligations of Athens, ‘The Pisatans however never a eo ew 


eo Xenoph. Hellen. ¥ vi 4, 38; Diodor, ; Strabo, viii, Pp. 354, 
ae ane | ΤᾺ ee iv. 08. ΕΣ 


εἴ “Conflicts  Pheidén. It was at their invitation that the king of ὁ ὁ 6 


Ἦ a 854-858 * + Herodot, vie 127. e name - ee ea 
of the victor (Antiklés the Messenian), ὠ μκ Herodot. vi. 127; ee ap. tral, fs eA 


᾿ a : BARLIEST για 0 oF - PELOPONNASUS. ᾿ 


“Pant π᾿ ᾿ ἢ 


᾿ ἘΠ εἰκυβονοοῦ, Ὥ this μου εἶδα, of what had once ‘been oo 
their separate. privilege. 7 They long maintained their conviction 


that the celebration of the games was their right, and strove on 


~ several occasions to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, ΒΟ. 
e _ far aswe hear, was connected with the intervention of 


oe en Ὁ Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated the games 


Spartans, at himaelf, in conjunction with the Pisatans, as the 
 QFabout lineal successor of Héraklés ; while the Eleians, 


| Clympiad, being thus forcibly dispossessed, refused to include — ἣν 


a Bade 


on the 8th Olympiad in their register of the victorious - 
runners. But their humiliation did not last long, for the 
Spartans took their part, and the contest ended in the defeat — 


of Pheidén. In the next Olympiad, the Eleian management and “ 


the regular enrolment ὁ appear as before, The Spartans are even — 
said to have confirmed Elis in her possession both of Pisatis and 
Triphylia. 


Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which we ie > . a 
Pheidin -PeSPecting the armed conflict at the 8th Olympiad, in — tne 
theearliest which the religious and the political grounds of 


sola ald quarrel are so intimately blended—as we shall find to 


money and he often the case in Grecian history. Butthereisone — | 


determined 


᾿ς aseale of act of Pheidén yet more memorable, of which also — 
τον ποῖ; 


nothing beyond a meagre notice has come down to us. oe 


He first coined both copper and silver money in JEgina, and first : 
established a scale of weights and measures,” which, through ie 


‘influence, became adopted throughout Peloponnésus, ‘and acquired 


_ ultimately footing both in all the Dorian states, and in Beotia, 
Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Macedonia—under the = 


Ὁ  nameof the Aiginwan scale. There arose subsequentlyanother rival om 


scale in Greece, called the Euboie, differing considerably from the oF 


ε Ἵ : Aiginean. “We do not know αὖ what time the Euboie came. in, Ἴ a fe 


| “but it was employed both at Athens and in the Ionic cities — 


| ae generally, τ as well: as in Buboea—being modified at Athen, re 


oe coinage. 7 ty ae ene 


ΠΑ Pausan, v. 29, 23 ‘Strabo, vii, Pp ind, appears ‘duly in 1 the lists ; ib ων : ae 
2 a 


ave Ὁ een supplied afterwards. 
ἢ, Moweres Belonging | to. the: Sth aang vill. AR a58—276, 


a “The copious sand valuable entorriaticn contained i in M. ‘Boeckh’s ΕἾ 
recent publication on “Metrology has thrown new light 
upon. these monetary and statical scales! He haa of the Aigi 


a ‘shown that both the Aiginezan and the Euboic scales withthe — 5 


ae - ome. τ rv, RGINBAN ὅ SCALE, oF WEIGHTS AND ‘MEASURES, : 361." ' ee 
Coincidence cone 


oe =the former standing to the latter in the proportion "Babylonian. ee 
ts Of Bi 5—had. contemporaneous currency in different parts of the ee a 
Persian empire; the divisions and denominations of the scale ὃ ὃὃςὁὃϑὅ 
being the same in both, 100 drachmez toa mina, and 60 mine to 


τ΄ atalent, The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical == 


aa swith the Aginwan: the word mina is of Asiatic origin; and it 


has now been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated oe τ 
by Pheid6n was borrowed immediately from the Phenicians, and ater 


- by them originally from the Babylonians. The Babylonian, 
| . Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of weight 
| (which were subsequently followed wherever coined money was - 

__. introduced) are found to be so nearly conformable, as to warrant — 


_ that origin the Chaldean priesthood of Babylon. Itisto Pheidén, 
ον and to his position as chief of the Argeian confederacy, that the — 
_ Greeks owe the first introduction of the Babylonian scale οὗ 
weight, and the first employment of coined and stamped money. — 
. If we maturely weigh the few but striking acts of Pheiddn 


πο eentury will bring us. That Argos, with the federa- 
. Argos ab” 


a belief that they are all deduced from one common origin; and : 


ee Gwhich have been preserved to us, and which there is no reason to Bay a) 
a discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced to an early historical — ΠΣ 
state of Peloponnésus very different from that to which asc ere 


_ tive cities attached to her, was at this early time this time Ὁ 


τ decidedly the commanding power in that peninsula, ane Oot 


is sufficiently shown by the establishment and recep- ΞΘ τῷ 
tion of the Pheidonian weights, measures, and mone- i 


᾿ ᾿ : | tary. aps olile the. other. incidents mentioned ‘completely a ie eae 


aa |} Metrolopisehe _Unteriighangen: sures-of length... Ta oe 1 do nce Sa 
" δ Gewichte, Minzfusse, und Masse think that M. ἜΤ conclusions are 


des Alterthums in ihrem’ Zusammen- well made ont, in respect to the Grecian 


: Bele dargestellt, von Aug. Boeckh; measures of length and capacity. In an ΠΝ 


in, 1558. 


examination of this eminentlylearned 


πο Bee chap. 7,18. ΒΌΛΙ cannotagree treatise (inserted in the Classical τ : 
with Μ. Boeckh in thinking that Phei- Museum, ΕΝ vol, i.) I endeavoured to ie Oe 


τς dén, in celebrating the Olympic games, set forth both the new and interesting 
deduced from the Olympic stadium, points established by the author, an 


"and formally adopted, the measure of the various others in which he appeared ee ae 


ἐν" τος: or. = τ at all. settled mea-. to. me to have failed. 
Cee ee ale, oe 


oe a8 48. ΑΛ Στ | EARUMEST Ὁ view or κα PELOPONNASUS, τ “PART π 


‘wanna with the: same ie | “ Againet the oppression of Elis, 
the Pisatans invoked Pheidén—partly as exercising a primacy in — 
_ Peloponnésus, just as the inhabitants of Lepreum in Triphylia,’ 

_ three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of Sparta for the same. 


‘ - object, at a time when Sparta possessed the headship—and partly 
τς 88 the lineal representative of Héraklés, who had founded those ςὃ 
games from the management of which they had been. unj justly π᾿ 


extruded. On the other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate 


power. The Aigingean scale of weight and measure was adopted ὦ — 


there as elsewhere?—the Messenian Dorians were still equal and 


τ independent—and we find Sparta interfering to assist Elis by — Hi 


τ virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents it) out 
τ of the common Biol Dosa immigration: not at all from any 
acknowledged primacy, such as we shall see her enjoying here- — 
after. The first coinage of copper and silver money is acapital ὁ 
event in Grecian history, and must be held to imply considerable _ 
commerce as well as those extensive views which belong only to — 
a conspicuous and leading position. The ambition of Ph eidén to — 
resume all the acquisitions made by his ancestor Héraklés, sug- 
gests the same large estimate of his actual power. He is charac- 
terised as a despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots :* 
how far he deserved such a reputation, we have no means of 


an judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before the age ally 


SOE despots or tyrants, properly 80 called, and before the Herakleid — ee 


oe lineage had yet lost its primary, half-political, half-religious — ee 


a character. Moreover, the later historians have invested his 


actions with a colour of exorbitant aggression, by applying oe 


ἢ . them toa state of things which belonged to their time, and not 


cr to his. Thus Ephorus represents him as having deprived the ae 


ao Lacedemonians of the headship of Peloponnésus, which. they a 
never possessed until long after him—and also as setting at — 


nought the sworn inviolability of the territory of the Eleiens, 6 
ee snioyet °F: the latter α 38 -colebrators of the Ohare cape ao 0 


τὰ χραογά, Ὁ ἋΣ 31. Ἂ ae Herodot, wh 127, Φείδωνος. τοῦ 


2 Platarch,. Sroshthegm: Tabonia.; “A bios ,” ἄννου —~ τοῦ ὑβρίσαντος ge 


oe Ὁ 226; Dikearchus held Athenz., iv. p. μῴμστα ὃ λλήνων ἁπάντων, Pate - oe ᾿ ἱ 
a pono Ἢ 22, 2) copies the expres: ee 


The Aginean mina, “drachma and δ ᾿ 


a - obolus were the denominations ene w Aristotle cites Pheidén as a person i. 


πο ployed in stipulations among the Pelo- who, being a βασιλεύς, made nimselt ᾿ς a 
ae — wate oe τ ales τύραννος. Politic. vil 8 5) we 


‘ous Iv. ΠῚ ‘DECLINE: OF ARGOS BEFORE SPARTA oo 243 a 


~ pheteas' the a Agonothesia, or right of ἘΠ teal claimed by | 
- Elis, had not at that time acqui fred the sanction of prescription— 
while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves had proved = wh tbs 
that this sacred function did not protect the territory ὩΣ a oe Cee ee 
people. ! 
το _ How Pheidén fell, and how the Acpenae lost ne supremacy Ἔ 
Which they once evidently possessed, we have no ys 
positive details to inform us: with respect to the subsequent : 
latter points, however, we can discern a sufficient from the | 
explanation. The Argeians stood predominant as an tél2xation 
entire and unanimous confederacy, which required a confederacy — 
: ee ea . of cities. 
τ vigorous and able hand to render its internal organisa- 
tion effective or its ascendency respected without. No such 
 Jeader afterwards appeared at Argos, the whole history of which 
city is destitute of eminent individuals: her line of kings con- 
- tinued at least down to the Persian war,' but seemingly with only ° 
titular functions, for the government had long been decidedly 
_ popular. The statements which represent the government as 
popular anterior to the time of Pheidén, appear unworthy of 
trust, That prince is rather to be taken as wielding the old, 
_ undiminished prerogatives of the Herakleid kings, but wielding 
τος them. with unusual effect—enforcing relaxed privileges, and. 
appealing to the old heroic sentiment in reference to Héraklés, ὦ 
rather than revolutionising the existing relations either of Argos 
“lar of Peloponnésus. It was in fact the great and steady growth eee 
ae Sparta, for three centuries after the Lykurgean institutions, = Ce ae 
the which operated. as ἃ cause of subversion to the Brevions order of =: ae ae 
a command and obedience in Greece. : Lage 
eo The assertion made by Fiétodoiin hala in earlier times ‘the ee 
whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape Malea, oe 
ἡ ΠῚ including the island of. Kythéra and several other Brians i ee ες 
ee islands, had belonged to Argos—is referred by O. Miiller areca Ae 
to about, the 50th. Olympiad, or 580 Bc. Perhaps it commerce — 
had ceased to be true at that period ; but that it was ρα ΤΑΣ ie 
oe : io true in ‘the age of Be heidén, there seem good grounds : the τὰ ae . ᾿ Ὄ a oe " 
ἔξ “ὩΣ believing. ‘What is probably meant is, that the ὁ ne 
Dorian towns on this coast, Prasin, Zarés, Epidaurus Liméra, ΩΣ τ᾿ 
ee: and ἀποὺ were once Satonomeue, and. members of the Argeian πε 


Ἢ 1 Herodot, τῇ, re τη Ἧς - ae οὐ j τὴ : . 3 7 » Ἢ : : : 3 : τς ᾿ Ἷ 


ἢ 344 " " RARLIEST VIEW OF ‘PELOPONNASUB, : 


| oe fact highly probable, on independent evidence, ᾿ 


with respect to Epidaurus Liméra, inasmuch as that town was ἃ 


εἰ settlement from Kpidaurus in the Argolic peninsula : and Bose 
too had its own kisi and eponymus, the Herakleid Beeus,! no- 


“way. connected with Sparta—perhaps derived from the same 


"τ ᾿ΒΟΏΧΟΘ as the name of the town Boon in Doris. 


τ -confederated towns would thus comprehend the whole coast of : 


the Argolic and Sarénie gulfs, from Kythéra as far as AEgina, 


besides other islands which we do not know: Algina had received. 
. a colony of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon. which. 


latter town it continued for some time in a state of dependence? 
It will at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a consider-— 
able degree of commerce and maritime activity. We have besides 
to consider the range of Doric colonies in the southern islands of 
the Aigean and in the south-western corner of Asia Minor—Kréte, 
Κῶρ, Rhodes (with its three distinct cities), Halikamassus, . 
Knidus, Myndus, Nisyrus, Symé, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. 


“Pant 1 ce: 


The Argeian hed 


the Doric establishments here named, several are connected (ea ao 
has been before stated) with the great emigration of the Témenid ὃ 
Althemenés from Argos: but what we particularly observe is, 
τ that they are often referred as colonies promiscuously to Argos, a 
τ Treezén, Epidaurus’—more frequently however, as it seems, to. ὸ 
_ Argos. All these settlements are doubtless older than Pheidén, Ὁ 
- and ‘we may conceive them as proceeding conjointly from the 
allied Dorian towns in the Argolic peninsula, ata time when they my at 


were more in the habit of united action than they afterwards 


became: a captain of emigrants selected from the line of Héraklés. 


ot : a and Témenus was suitable to the feelings of all of them. ὍΣ 
ὅς may thus look beck ἢ to a perio’, at the. very δος νυ, of the ᾿ ἊΝ oe 


We | 


oak described by Herodotus. a8 colonies of” 

 Kpidaurus © (vil. 
 snooter sometimes for a colony of 
z6n, sometimes | of Troezén’ and - 


REVAL Arenaniag 


1 Pansan. ἢ 11.92, 9; ith 48, 4, 
3 Herodot. v. 88. Strabo, vill, iy 816. 
8 Rhodes, Kas, "Knidus, and Hali- 


ὋΣ ὩΣ : karnassus are all treated. by. Strabo 
τ {χίν, pp. 868) as. colonies of Argos:. 


τ Bhodes is so described by. Thucy- 
το didés vil. ὅν 
τὸβ,. Kalydna, and. ἀμ or are 


99) 


: Argos conjointly Ὁ — 


ἌΡ ase at. 


» ant, 


We. ᾿Αλικάρνασσος)"". 


and Kés by Tacitus (xt. - 
‘nies’ Grecques, ὕ, iil. ie 
Miller (History of the. Dorians, ch. 6). 


Halikarnassus have collected the facts. about. these. ee 


“Cum Melas et 
_ Trozene- 


alban communem eo loco. induxer- ek ee 
eb “Lelegas, , 


barbaros — νυν 


ejecerunt (Vitrny, ἢ il, 8 ; Steph, Ἔν, 


τ Ῥ. 419; Conon, Narr. 47; Diodor. v 
8 
ch. 9) and: Ὁ, 


Asiatic Dorians. 


‘The little town of Bum had ite 6 
counterpart of the same name in Kréte ee 


See me ve ee 


β νεῶν νῶι Strabo, ie 


Raoul Rochette (Histoire des Colo- 6 


bd ond iv, a mi PHETDONIAN MEASURES. ey = 545 Ὁ Pee 


" Clympieds, when the ΕΠ Dorians on the east of Pelopon- ao 
τ nésus maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce not 


only among themselves, but also with their settlements on the 


. Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic peninsula formedan ᾿ 
a early centre for maritime rendezvous, we may farther infer from 


the very ancient Amphiktyony of the seven cities (Hermioné, 


. ‘Epidaurus, Aigina, Athens, Prasia, Nauplia, and the Minyeian — a 


a -Orchomenus), on the holy island of Kalauria, off the harbour Os 


TT reezén.? 


The view here given of the τρὶς ascendency of Argos, as the | “are 


head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and the metropolis jrrom hence 


of the Asiatic Dorians, enables us to understand the arose the 


coinaye of 


capital innovation of Pheidén—the first coinage, and money, &., 


the first determinate scale of weight and measure >Y PReldon. 
known in Greece. Of the value of such improvements, in the — 
history of Grecian civilization, itis superfluous to speak, especially — 
_ when we recollect that the Hellenic states, having no political 
unity, were only held together by the aggregate of spontaneous — 
uniformities, in language, religion, sympathies, recreations, and 
- general habits. We see both how Pheidén came to contract the 


ae wish; and how he acquired the power, to introduce throughout = 
80. ἘΠῚ of the Grecian world a uniform scale. Wealso see δὲ 


the Asiatic Dorians form the link between him and Phoenicia, 3 
ih from whence the scale was derived, just as the Euboic scalecame > 
τπρ οι ell probability, through the Ionic cities in Asia, fromLydia, ς΄ 
Rea It is asserted by Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest modern. ὁὃὀ 
_ critics, that Pheidén first coined money “in Aigina”:? other | 


πο ginthoxs (erroneously believing that his scale was the Euboic scale) on ade ot 


ἐσ ~ alleged that his coinage had been carried on “in a place of Argos Aue 


cos called Eubcea”.? Now both these statements appear highly — 2 


ac improbable, and both are traceable to the same mistake—of aup- | 
posing that the title by which the scale had come to be commonly 


ον known, must necessarily be derived from the placein which the 
coinage had been struck, There 18. every reason. to conclude, eG Es ea 


᾿ ᾿ : οὔθ᾽ what Ῥ heidén did was done i in Argos, and nowhere else: his ‘ Be 


oe ‘eoimage and ‘peas, were the earliest known, in Greece, and seem oe 


1 Sita, 3k. “also the Wate oF Parium, Epoch, 80.. 


δε ΤΣ 3 Ry home ‘ap. ‘Strabo. viii ΓΝ 816: Ti bars seat οὐλὴ ᾿ὐβοΐων = ae ae ᾿ 


eae logic, Avecie. ἢ, 1: ἃ 860. ᾿ νόμισμα," ἈΠ 


AB : ᾿ΒΑΒΙΠΕΒΕ | viEW oF + PRLOPONNESTS on "Parr m 


oe to en μῶν ΤΠ ΙΝ ‘by hia. own name, “the Pheidonian mea- 
ae Pheidonian sures,” under which designation they were described by 
ἜΣ coinage and Aristotle in his account of the constitution of Argos.) 
scale They probably did not come to bear the specific Pe ee 
ee ene a 49 epithet of Aginean until there was another scalein 
oc reid mA vogue, the Hubote, from which to distinguish them.j00. 
oe vem and both the epithets were probably derived, nop 
: from the place where the scale first originated, but from the peopl τος 
whose commercial activity tended to make them most generally 
_. known-—in the one case, the Aiginetans; in the other case the in- 
ο΄ habitants of Chalkis and Eretria. I think, therefore, that we are’ 
ον to look upon the Pheidonian measures as emanating from Argos, - 
τ and as having no greater connexion, originally, with gina, than | 
with any other city dependent upon Argos. τ 
There is moreover another point which deserves notice. What ce 
was known by the name of the Aginwan scale, as contrasted = 
with and standing in a definite ratio (6: 5) with the Euboic acale, aed 
related only to weight and money, so faras our knowledge ex- τὸ 
tends:? we have no evidence to show that the sameratioextended = s—~S 
either to measures of length or measures of capacity. Butthere = 
seems grounds for believing that the Pheidonian regulations, = 
_.. taken in their full comprehension, embraced measures of capacity: 0000 
as well as weights + Pheidén, at the same time when he deter- ὃ 
ie mined the talent, mina, and drachma, seems also to have fixed. the metre 
dry and liquid measures—the medimnus and metrétés, with their, 
Ps parts and multiples: and there existed Pheidonian measures of 
capacity, though not of length, so far as we know. The Aiginean ὦ on 
τ΄ seale may thus have comprised only a portion οὗ what ΔῊΝ 
established by Pheidén, saa: that which related to weight and ἀντὶ 
᾿ cg ney , oe 


os 1 Pollux, Onomastic, π᾿ “179, Ety καλούμενα, Καὶ “σταθμοὺς, καὶ νόμισμα Ze eee 
eu εἶν Φείδων τι ἀγγεῖον éAaunpoy, ἀπὸ, κεχάραγμειν ov, ὦ. δ ἘΠ 

το τοῖν τῶν Φειδωνίων μέτρων ὠνομασμένον; ὑπὲρ... ἃ this differs from Boeekh’s 6 inion: ae 
τ xine: ᾿Αβγείων. πολιτείᾳ. ᾿λρεστοτέλης. ; gee the noted in page Ἣν ckh’s oor es 


os Algo. Ephorus ap. ‘Strab. vill, p. 8 Theophrast, Character.,¢ Ge 13; Pol e oe 
88 καὶ “μέτρα. ἐξεῦρε, τὰ be ee lux, x Xe 179... Ἴ 


 MTOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION. 


CHAPTER V. 


τοῖο. DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO Peropoxnfisos— 
ELIS, LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 


“Tr ins alread y been stated that the tetritory properly called Elis, | 
apart from the enlargement which it acquired by conquest, 

- included the westernmost land in Peloponnésus, south of Achaia, 
and west of Mount Pholoé and Olenus in Arcadia—but not 
extending so far southward as the river Alpheius, the course of 
_ Which lay along the southern portion of Pisatis and on the borders 

of Triphylia. This territory, which appears in the Odyssey 88. 
“the divine Elis, where the Epeians hold sway,”? is in the 

oan times occupied by a population of Aitolian origin. — 

The connexion of race between the historical Eleians and the = 

historical Atolians was recognised by both parties, nor is there 
any ground for disputing it.? 7 πο ae, 
That Aitolian invaders or iene into Elis would -eross 1} ge He 
ΠΝ Naupaktus or some neighbouring point in the itolian ἢ oe ee 
- Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural course of things— immigra- ; Ἴσον. 
and such is the course which Oxylus, the conductor pre Below its ese 
of the invasion, is represented by the Herakleid POPMSUS 0 ς΄ 
Magen’ as taking. That legend (as has been already recounted) — ee 
- introduces Oxylus as the guide of the three Herakleid brothers— = 
Témenus, Καὶ resphontés, | and Aristodémus—and as stipulating 
with them that in the new distribution about to take placeof 
᾿ Peloponnésus, he shall be allowed to possess the Eleian territory, 6 
τ coupled with many holy privileges as to the celebration of the Shy deel ON 
“Oya. games, Se Re 
In the preceding ἀρ, i have éndaavactred to whew that ite ees 
_ settlements οἵ the Dorians i in and τ near the Argolic peninsula, 50 es 


- 2 Ody. x xy. 207. ee | # Strabo, x x. Pe 479, = 


ot ᾿ἀποῖο: DORIAN 1 TMMIGRATION, er Pann τ 


ἐς fa as s the ὁ probabilities of the. case enable: us to inde. were not 


ae accomplished by any inroad in this direction. But the localities 
occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the Dorians of 
 Stenyklérus in the territory called Messéné, lead us to a different 
Ss conclusion. The easiest and most natural road through which... 
immigrants could reach either of these two spots, is through the 


ae ᾿ Eleian and Pisatid country. Colonel Leake observes! thatthe — a 


woe direct road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending the 


- ~ valley of the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources of its branch — Ὁ 


the Theius, and from thence descending the Enurétas, affords the 


8 at Sparta 
made by 


- only easy march towards that very inaccessible city : and both — 
τ ancients and moderns have remarked the vicinity of the source — 
of the Alpheius to that of theEurétas. The situationof Stenyklérus 
and Andania, the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, 
adjoining closely the Aveadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance ὦ 


Joriant 
5 ta a! most easily by the same route. Dismissing the idea ofa — 


from the course of the Alpheius; being thus reached 


Stenyklérus great collective Dorian armament, powerful enough to 6 


~~ accom: 


panymgor grasp at once the entire peninsula,—we may conceive 6. 


ollowing 


them across two moderate detachments of hardy mountaineers. oo ᾿ ᾿ 
the Corinth- from the cold regions in and near Déris, attaching = 


ian Gull. 


“were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After having aided the 


themselves to the Aitolians their neighbours, who _ 


᾿ “Settlement Aitolians both to occupy Elis and to subdue ἴπ8 “Blea 


oon wore Ee Alpheius in quest of settlements for themselves. ee 
valleysofthe One of these bodies ripens into the stately, stubborn, Cage at 


po Aipheins 


Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up the valley of the τ ᾿ ΤΌΝ 


and and victorious Spartans ; the other into the short-lived, ik att on 
 Hardtas. trampled, and struggling Messenians. | ee 


Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original ae 


ΟΠ menta, we seem to discern something like special causes to ὁ 


το determine both of them. With respect to the Spartan Dorians. 


ΤΡ we are told that a person named: Philonomus betrayed Sparta ton 
them, persuading the sovereign in. possession to retire with his 
people into the habitations of the Ionians in the north of τ6 56 0. 

ἽΝ peninecle and. ‘hat: he received as a secomapense. ἊΝ this) 


1 Leake, Travels 3 in Mores, vol. it as fed: on & pillar which Paussailas’ 2 Ἢ 


δ τα 23, it 29; compare Diodor. xv. 66. saw at Olympia, was 660 stadia, about, 
‘The istance from: Sp aectudsias hak a focaae miles ace: vi. aS ὡς 


Ome. ποῖ | SEPILENENTS An SPARTA AND SURNTELIRUS eee 


; farther stated—and this important fact there seems no reason to 
doubt—that Amykle, though only twenty stadia or two miles 


᾿ see Ἢ service ὙΠῚῸ ΤῈ with the dintricd: around it, It wo. 


de and a half distant from Sparta, retained both its independence — ᾿ 
and its Achean inhabitants long after the Dorian immigrants 


: had acquired possession of the latter place, and was only taken 
᾿ς by them under the reign of Téleklus, one generation before the 


first. Olympiad.! Without presuming to fill up by conjecture 
incurable gaps in the statements of our authorities, we may from 
hence reasonably presume that the Dorians were induced to 


᾿ invade, and enabled to acquire, Sparta, by. the Causes 

. which fa- 

‘Invitation and assistance of a party in the Jouedthe — 
interior of the country. Again, with respect to the settlement. — 
Messenian Dorians, a different but not less effectual temptation 
- was presented by the alliance of the Arcadians in the south-western 
portion of that central region of Peloponnésus. Kresphontés the 


Herakleid leader, it is said, espoused the daughier? of the Arcadian 


mae _king Kypselus, which procured for him the support of a powerful 


section of Arcadia. His settlement at Stenyklérus was ἃ 
τος considerable distance from the sea, at the north-east comer of 
τ -Messenia,® close to the Arcadian frontier ; and it will be seen 


“ hereafter that this Arcadian alliance is a constant and material 


ee ; = upward course of that river, the one to settle at Sparta, τ 
the other at Stenyklérus, The historian Ephorus, from whom are ae 
our scanty. fragments of information respecting these earthy cc 


: Ὁ Hement in the disputes of the Messenian Dorians with Sparta. 


τς We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, showing _ : a 
᾿ς “how. two bodies of Dorians, having first assisted the Settlements = 
ο ABtolo-F Eleians to conquer the Pisatid, and. thus finding confined at ἈΠ] ee 


of tt 
i themselves on the banks of the Alpheins,. followed the Spare and 


‘Btenyklérus. ἐπ eae gta! 


sot settlements are derived—it is important to note that he lived i in - ie of : 
the age immediately succeeding the first foundation of Messéné 
a8 a city, the restitution of the lon; g-exiled -Messenians, and the 


᾿ ~ amputation. of the fertile western half of Laconia for their benefit, — : 


τὰν Epameinéndas—imparts to these proceedings an immediate 


a τ decisiveness of effect which does not properly belong to them ; ; as ce : τ 


oe 18trabo, viii, ῬΡ. 364, 866; Pansat. ΒΥ (viii. p 866). blames Ba 19 is 
iti, δ, δὴ comp ri the “story of ms ‘ripidés for calling Messéné an inland 


ΠΑ arr iii, 18, country; but the poet seems to have — "ἃ 


* Pausan, iv. 5, 183 τῆς, 29, 4. os aoe aang δύττθοι in panied’ 80. τ 
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Bos if the Spartans tad boone at. once possessed. of all Laconia: and Ἢ 
the Measenians of all Messenia ; Pausanias, too, speaks as if the | 


| Arcadians collectively had assisted and allied themselves with _ 
Kresphontés. This is the general spirit which pervades his 


account, though the particular facts, in so far as we find any such, _ ᾿ 
ae do not always harmonise with it. Now we are ignorant of the 
pre-existing divisions of the country either east or west of Mount — 


es Taygetus, at the time when the Dorians invaded it, Butto treat Ὁ 


the one and the other as integral kingdoms, handed over at once 


to two Dorian leaders, is an illusion borrowed from the old 
legend, from the historicizing fancies of Ephorus, and from the — 
τ fact that in the well-known times this whole territory came to be 
really united under the Spartan power. 

_ At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and Stenyklérus | 

were effected we have no means of determining. Yet that there’ 
existed between them in. the earliest times a degree of fraternity — 


which did not prevail between Lacedemén and Argos, we may — ὦ 
fairly presume from the common temple, with joint religious = 
sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis (or Artemis on the Marsh) erected _ 


“First view 


on the confines of Messenia and Laconia? Our firsts 


of historical view of the two, at all approaching to distinctness, οἰ _ eset 


Sparta, 


seems to date from a period about half a century 66 


earlier than the first Olympiad (776 3.c.),—about the reign of 


iy king Téleklus of the Hurystheneid or Agid line, and theintroduc- Ὁ ἘΝ 


tion of the Lykurgean discipline. Téleklus stands 1π the lishas Ὁ 
_ the eighth king dating from Eurysthenés. But how many of the a 
seven kings before him are to be considered as real persons—or Ὁ 
_ how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions ascribed to them, _ 


.18 to be treated as authentic history—I1 pretend not to define. 


eee The earliest determinable event I tn the enternal history of Sparta ᾿ : : ; . 
sis the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; the earliest = = 


- +. external events are the conquest of Amykle, Pharis, and Geron- 
three, effected by king Téleklus, and the first quarrel with the 


ee ᾿ς Messenians, 1 in which that prince was slain, When we come to 


he 8688 how deplorably great was the confusion and ignorance which ne 
reigned with reference to a matter so. pre-eminently important as 


᾿ Lykurgus_ and his Jegislation, τ we > shall not be inclined to think 8 ae 


a Pausan. ive, 3, 2 μετεῖχον, δὲ αὐτοῦ Ὁ μόνον Δωριέων οἵ τὰ Μεσσήνιοι καὶ. ΠΝ ε 


i pisiraseitoee τ 


Oar. Ve 


" that facts ἘΠῚ less important and Helbnging to an earlier epoch, : 
ean have been handed down upon any good authority. And in 

 Hke manner when we learn that Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre in 

(all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a half miles — 


Peet κ᾿ distant: from that city) were independent of the Spartans until — 
the reign of Téleklus, we shall require some decisive testimony — 


ae before we can believe that a community, so small and so hemmed 
_ in as Sparta must then have been, had in earlier times undertaken _ 


ue expeditions against Helos on the sea-coast, against Kleitér on the © 


a seareme northern side of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or fe 
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_ against the Argeians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by | 
| “thebe early kings, it appears that they had to be conquered ἃ 


second time by kings succeeding Téleklus. It would be more 
natural that we should hear when and how they conquered the 
places nearer to them,—Sellasia, or Belemina, the valley of the 
- Ginus or the upper valley of the Eurdtas. But these seem to be 
-assumed as matters of course ; the proceedings ascribed to the | 


; early Spartan kings are such only as might beseem the palmy 
days when Sparta was undisputed mistress of all Laconia. 


-.. The succession of Messenian kings, beginning with Kresphontés, 
᾿ the Herakleid brother, and continuing from father to Messonian 


= son, —Aipytus, Glaukus, Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, ‘ings. 


τ Phintas, the last being contemporary with Téleklus,—is stillless 
marked by incident than that of the early Spartan kings. Itis 6 
said that the reign of Kresphontés: was troubled, nit. himself ᾿ : ee oe 
nets ultimately slain, by mutinies among his subjects; Mipytus then ὃς 
a : a youth, having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored ἴο ᾿ ae oy Pee 
the throne by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians? Brom 3 


“ae ipytus the Messenian line of kings are stated to have been 


denominated Apytids in preference to Herakleids—which oe 


oe affords. another proof of their intimate - connexion “with thes 1.00. 
ae Arcadiang, | since Aupytus was a very ancient name in Arcadian tas 
nee heroic. antiquity? pee Ea te 
There is considerable rossi blanee ec the sileged bebavtont Pe ae 


oe ᾿ οἵ Ἐταρλῤηιδε on first eettling at dele hc dic and that of shee - Se 


τὰ peas teas a ae “Aleve ive a a 
Spee hae eS τιον op τύμβον 


᾿ οἱ δ᾽ a” ἜΣ ἢ ὑπὸ ΤΥ δ λε. ὅρος. ἅμα, ad loc, bs Αἴπυτος. ἀρχ εἰότατος νυν! 
ue | memes: Sie) τὸ ees . ee 


: 7 ‘thenés and Proklés at Sparta—so far as we τὸ gather eee statements, τ 
“Analogous like meagre and uncertified, resting on the authority — 


τ΄ Fepresenta- οὗ Ephorus Both are said to have tried to place the 


τος $fons in 


‘pegardto pre-existing inhabitants of the country on a level with 
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«the carly va their own Dorian bands ; both provoked discontents | ᾿ πε 


fe pectvedings ᾿ 
δον ον and ineurred obloquy, with their contemporaries as. 


| : Spartans well as with posterity, by the attempt ; nor did either ie 
 Senians. = permanently sueceed. Kresphontés was foreed to 


= concentrate all his Dorians in Stenyklérus, while, after all, the Φ 
- discontents ended in his violent death. And Agis, the son of 
_Eurysthendés, is said to have reversed all the liberal tentatives of 


his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia into subjection and : 
dependence on the Dorians at Sparta, with the single exception 
of Amyklx, So odious to the Spartan Dorians was the conduct .— 


of Eurysthenés, that they refused to acknowledge him as their — 
cekist, and conferred that honour upon Agis; the two lines of 


kings being called Agids and Eurypontids, instead of Eurys- ; Ἴ ᾿ 
theneids and Prokleids. We see in these statements the same 


tone of mind as that which pervades the Panathenaic oration of 


“Isokratés the master of Ephorus,-—the facts of an unknown period — oo: 

80 coloured as to suit an idéal of haughty Dorian exclusiveness. =. 
Again as Eurysthenés and Proklés appear, in the picture of 

-Epborus, to carry their authority ab once over the whole of ᾿ 


Laconia, so too does Kresphontés over the whole of Messenia,— 


over the entire south-western region of Peloponnésus, westward 6 
of Mount Taygetus and Cape Teenarus, and southward of the!" 
river Neda. He sends an envoy to Pylus and Rhium, thes τι 


8. τ ce Western and southern portions of the south-western promontory 3 


are. Compare the two. citations from in his works which passes cunder that = > 
"ἢ Ephorus, Strabo, viii. p. 861—365, name (Or. iv. Ὁ. 120—122). Isokratés. 


εν Unfortunately a portion of the latter oe that the Messenian Dorians slew... 


a citation is incurably mutilated in the Kresphontés, whose children fled as 


text; 0, Miller “GHistory of the suppliants to Sparta, imploring re- ς a 


~ Dorians, Book I. chap. v. 18) has venge for the death of their father, Ὁ ὯΝ 
proposed an ingenious conjecture, and surrendering the territory to the. 


is ᾿ wae however cannot be considered Spartans. The Delphian god advised ὦ ee 


trustworthy. Grosskurd, the the latter to accept the tender, and. 


- Gorman translator, ‘usually skilfal they accordingly attacked the Messe 6 


in these sont ace leaves — the nians, avenged Kresphontés, and ap- ἐ 


cae passage untouched, —  apropriatel the territory. eo 
oo. For a new colouring of the death of sokratés always starts. from the Ὁ 
Kresphontéa, adjusted by Isokratés so ‘basis of the old legend,—the triple 


ag to suit the purpose of the address Dorian conquest, made all at once: 


. which he puts into the mouth of Archi- Breer ermecamerss Or. ΧΗ, p - 270— τὸ 


hak damus oe of epee 808 ets, discourse : oe af 


τὸν a8 to the matter Ὁ ! 

- that the Dorians of Stenykiérus ever 
πον  wiled over whatis called the Messenian 
οτος Pyhys;-for, of course, if they did not 
rule overit before the second Messenian 
oo Wet, they never acquired it at 811. But - 
om reference to the passage in Strabo, . 
dt wil not be found to prove anything © 
_. to the point; for Strabo is speaking, 
pot of the Messenian Pylus, but of the 
\ Briphylian. Pylua; he takes pains to 
πο τος Show that Nestér. had nothing to do 
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of Peloponnésus, treating the entire territory as if it were one 


sovereignty, and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal 


‘Jaws But it has already been observed, that this supposed 


oneness and indivisibility is mot less uncertified in regard to_ 
τς Messenia than in regard to Laconia. How large a proportion of 


τς the former territory these kings of Stenyklérus may 
have ruled, we have no means of determining, but 

there were certainly portions of it which they did not 
τ rule, not merely during the reign of Téleklus at Sparta, 
_ but still later, during the first Messenian war. For 


The kings — 
of Steny-. 
klérus did : 
not possess. — 
all Mes- -. 
senia. 


not only we are informed that Téleklus established three town- 
ships, Poiéessa, Echeize* and Tragium, near the Messenian Gulf 
-and on the course of the river Nedon, but we read also a farther 


matter of evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every com- 


 petitor for the prize at one of these great festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic community, 
which constituted his title to approach the lists: if successful, he 


was proclaimed with the name of the community to which he 


τς belonged. Now during the first ten Olympiads seven winners 
are proclaimed as Messenians ; in the eleventh Olympiad we find 


oe A Ephoras ap. Strabo. viii. Ὁ, 861. 
oo Dx. Dhirhwall observes (Hist, of 

Co gh vie p. 300, 2nd edit,), “‘ The Messe- 

ες tan Pylus seems long to have retained 

os ite Independence, and to have been. 

 oeeupied for several centuries by one 

τὴ Dranch..of the family of Neleus; for 


reece, 


‘descendants of Nestor are mentioned 

τ as-allies of the Messenians in their 
|. struggle with Sparta in the latter half 
~ Of the seventh century B.c.”, 


>. Kor this assertion Dr, Thirlwall cites 


Strabo (viii. - 855). 1 agree with him 
facet: I see no proof 


a : ᾿ the name of Oxythemis Koréneus,—Oxythemis, not of Koréneia 
ae in Beeotia, but of Koréné in the western bend of the Messenian — 
. Gulf? some miles on the right bank of the Pamisus, and 8. 


with the Messenian Pylus,-~Nécropos _ τ τ ne 
ἀπόγονοι means the inhabitants of Tri- Ὁ 


phylia near Lepreum ; compare. p. 350. - 
2 Strabo, TL . 360, i 


Strabo, viii. 


seemingly on good grounds. ᾿ 


_ 8See Mr, Clinton’s Chronological = 
‘Tables for the year 782B.0.:O.Miller 
Gn the Chronological Table subjoined  .. . Ὁ 
to his history of the Dorians) calisthia. Ὁ 
Victor Oxythemis of Koréneia,in Boeeotia, = 
But. this is inadmissible, on two 99 0°00 
ps τς Τὴ occurrence of a ὁ 
‘Boeotian competitor in that early day: 5. 
at the Olympic | first 


games. Tha 


: Concerning = 
the situation of Koréné in the. Mes--  Ο 0 
senian Gulf, see Pausanias, iv. 34,2; 0. 
Ὃς 861; and the observa- 
tions of Colonel Leake, Travels-in 
Morea, ch. x. vol i. Ὁ. 489-448. He. 800 ᾿.. 
places it near the modern Petalidhi, 


eleven victors (I put aside Oxythemis, Ὁ 

because he is the subject of theargu- ὃ. 
: ment) are all from western and southern oe Base sae 
Peloponnésus: then come victorsfrom 9 ὃ 


Fa 


considerable distance to the north of the modern Coron. : Now. / 
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_ if Kor6né had then been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis ὦ ᾿ 


would have been proclaimed as ἃ Messenian like the seven 
winners who preceded him ; and the fact of his being proclaimed 


as a Kordnsan proves that Koréné was then an independent . 
- community, not under the dominion of the Dorians of Steny- 
᾿ klérus. It seems clear therefore that the latter did not reign 


over the whole territory commonly known as Messenia, though 


εν Beotia is 


~~ tion 3 especia 


_ we are unable to assign the proportion of it which they actually 


“δ The Olympic festival, 


Olympic 

~ festival— 

_. the early 

εὐ point of 

- union of 
Spartans, 
Messenians, 
and Hleians. 


in its origin doubtless a privilege of the © 
neighbouring Pisatans, seems to have derived its great 
and gradually expanding importance from the Altolo- 
Hleian settlement in Peloponnésus, combined withthe 
Dorians of Laconia and Messenia. LykurgusofSparta — 
and Iphitus of Elis are alleged to have joined their 
efforts for the purpose of establishing both the sanctity 


of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian territory. 
Hence though this tale is not to be construed as matter of fact, 


from Athens; there is one from Thébes - 


in the 4ist Olympiad. I infer from 


hence that the celebrity and frequen- 


tation of the Olympic games increased 
only by degrees, an 


> title for a citizen of Koréné, not for a 


τοὺς gitizen of Kordneia ; the latter styles 
_ himself Kopwvrevs. 


οἴ Ἑορωνεύς. as belonging to Koréneia in 


"ἢ isp dalgonmnere ΠΣ: in Boeckh’s collec- 
ἢν No, 1583, in which a 
..@itizen of that town is proclaimed as 


oo... ¥ietorious at. the festival of the 
| Charitesia ab Orchomenus: compare 
oo Nos, 1587—1593, in which the same 
ethnical name occurs. The Beeotian 
 Inseriptions attest in like manner the 


"prevalence of the same etymological 


Jaw in forming ethnical names, for the. 


towns near Koréneia: thus, Chardneia 


makes Χαιρωνεύς ; Lebadeia, Δεβαδεύς 5 
τς Blateia, HAareds or ᾿Ελατειεύς, 0 


The Inscriptions afford. evidence 


= jn Beeotia, 


: 7 had not got. 
“. “beyond Peloponnésus in the eighth 
-eentury B.c.: The name Koronus, | 


πτας οἸζορωναῖος, is the poe. gee formal 


The ethnical name 


placed beyond doubt by — 


. perfectly decisive as to the ethnical — 
“ἢ title under which a citizen of Koréneia 

. a! would have caused himself . 

tobe entered and proclaimed at the — 

Olympic gamea; better than the evi-— 


dence of Herodotus and Thucydidés, 
who both call them Kopwrvato.(Herodot. ὁ. 
v. 79; Thucyd. iv. 98; Polybius agrees — 
with the Inscription, and speaks of the | 


Kopwvets, AcBadels, Xatpwvets (xxvii. 1). ᾿" a 
Ὁ, Miller himself admits in another 
place (Orchomenos, p. 480) that the ᾿ 


proper ethnical name is Ἐορωνεύς. 


The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 15... cs ces 
not trustworthy : see Grosskurdad loc; 


compare Steph. Byz, Kopdvea and ὁ 
Ἐορώνη. | ΠΕΣ ΤΣ 

names, it seems the general rule, ἐπαῦ ὦ 
a town ending in Ἢ or ae preceded by & 
consonant had its ethnical derivative 


in aos; such ag “Σκιώνη, Τορώνη, Κύμη, oes 
Θῆβαι, ᾿Αθῆναι; while names endingin . 
τα had | 


their ethnicon in evs, as. 
᾿Αλεξάνδρεια, ᾿Αμάσεια,  _ 
Avowdxea (the recent cities ὑπ 


founded by thesuccessors of Alexander 
are perhaps the best evidences that = 
can be taken of the analogies of the =. 
Janguage), Μελάμπεια, Μελίτεια, in 6 
addition to the Boeotian names of 0 Ὁ 
towns above quoted. There is, how~. > 
ever, great irregularity in particular) 9 
‘cases, and the number of towns called = 0 
by the same name created an anxiety ὁ = 
to vary the ethnicon for each; 895. ς 


n regard to the formation of ethnical hg 


Σελεύκεια, 9 ῦῸ-9 


Ms ἢ “ome, v. : . 


᾿ we may gee that the Lacedemonians regarded the Olympie games " 
ag 8. portion of their own antiquities. Moreover, it is certain — 


: both that the dignity of the festival increased simultaneously | cl 


with their ascendency,! and that their peculiar fashions were very 
᾿ early introduced into the practice of the Olympic competitors. 


. ει Probably the three bands of co-operating invaders, ἐπ ο]18η5 and. 
ee ‘Spar tan and Messenian Dorians, may have adopted this festival | 
Bi a periodical renovation of mutual union and fraternity ; from 
which cause the games became an attractive centre for the western 


| portion of Peloponnésus, before they were much frequented by 


i +. people from the eastern, or still more from extra-~Peloponnesian, 


Hellas. For it cannot be altogether accidental, when we read 
the names of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors — 
τ (oceupying nearly half a century from 776 3B.c. downwards), to 

find that seven of them are Messenians, three Eleians, one from 

‘Dymé in Achaia, and one from Koréné ; while after the twelfth 


oS Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and Epidaurians begin to 


occur; later still, extra-Peloponnesian victors. We may reason- 


| ably infer from hence that the Olympic ceremonies were at this 
"arly period chiefly frequented by visitors and competitors from 


the western regions of Peloponnésus, and that the affluence to 


_ them from the more distant parts of the Hellenic world did not 
_ become considerable until the first Messenian war had closed, Os 
᾿ Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our very 


cor scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establishment of — τορος ᾿ 
the Altolian and Dorian settlements in Elis, Laconia, and ὃ 
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τ Messenia, connected as they are with the ‘steadily-increasing o 


᾿ς dignity and frequentation of the Olympic festival, I proceed in — eee 


: “the next chapter to that memorable circumstance which both 


a determined the character and brought about the political ee ον 


Ὁ  ascendency, of the Spartans separately : 11 mean the hws and ΜΕ ΟΣ ΠῚ 
. ΕἸ με ἤναι οὗ Lykurgus. a ae 


- Of the pre-existing ἘΠ of Laconia and Messenia, whom ; 


᾿ ΠῚ are accustomed to call Acheans and. Pylians, so little is ᾿ 
known, that we cannot at all measure the difference between 


᾿ ona and their Dorian: invaders, either in dialect, i in habits, or ας 


4 The ΕΝ ΠΕ ἘΕ of the com- epigram on “Orsippas ‘the: Me arian. at 
petitors at at Olympia was adopted from Previous to that period, the Olympic 


gre seemingly in the competitors had_ διαφώματα. περὶ, τὰ ᾿ ee 


ae, μι a eae is tentified. Ὁ. = ote »Crhnavl i, a 


ἢ 566. LOLs MOTOS DORIAR IMMIGRATION, "Pane th 


- εν intelligence, ᾿ “There. appear. no mraed of ny τ differance: ‘of a a ᾿ 
dialect. among the various parts of the population ὁγ τος 


Previous| 


inant Laconia : the Messenian allies of Athens, in the Pelo- ᾿ 
of southern _ponnesian war, speak. the same dialect as the Helots, ἜΣ; 


| -Pelopon- 


nésus—how and the same also as the Ambrakiotic colonists frome »0ϑ0ἁ0.Ὁ-Ψᾧ 


far different 


fromthe Corinth : all Doric. Nor are we to suppose that the 
“Porns. Dorie dialect was at all peculiar to the people called 6 


ae : ‘Dorians. As far as can be made out by the evidence of inscriptions, Bike 
it seems to have been the dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, © 


᾿ Lokrians, Atolians, and Achans of Phthidtis: with respect to the oe 


latter, the inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achwa Phthiétis afford a 

proof the more curious and the morecogent of native dialect, because - 
the Phthidts were both immediate neighbours and subjects of the 

‘Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the Aiolic. So too, within 


Peloponnésus, we find evidences of Doric dialect among the | 


Acheans in the north of Peloponnésus—the Dryopic inhabitants ᾿ 


of Hermioné*—and the Eleuthero-Lacénes, or Laconian townships . | 
(compounded of Periceki and Helots), emancipated by the Romans 


in the second century B.c. Concerning the speech of that popu- 


lation whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, we have 


no means of judging : the presumption would rather be that it 
did not differ materially from the Dorie. Thucydidés designates 


the Corinthians, whom the invading Dorians attacked from the oe 


us ‘hill Solygeius, as being Aolians, and Strabo speaks both of the — " 


a - Acheans as an Adolic nation and of the Aolic dialect as having — ἫΝ 
been originally preponderant in Peloponnésus.? But we do not hat hes 


 peadily see what means of information either of these authors Ὁ 

possessed respecting the speech of a time which must have been coe 
_ four centuries anterior even to Thucydidés. ὁ ι Bee 

Of that which is called the Mlolic dialect there are elves tanricéd : 


ἊΣ ‘Dotleand 


and distinguishable varieties—the Lesbian, the Th eg. τ ἜΣ 


Holic ‘salian, and the Beotian; the Thessalian forming ἃ τὺ 


το Sliadegte τος, mean term between the other two. Ahrens hasshown Ὁ 


that the ancient: grammatical critics are accustomed to affirm 


αι — peculiarities, 28 belonging to. the Folic. dialect generally, which | Ἢ 
τὰ G in truth ‘belong only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems nee 


4 ‘Thneyd. ti 112 iv. “wae compare - _2 Corpus Inscript tt. Boeckh. “Nos: τ 


ἢ 44, about the sameness of sound οὗ" ΩΝ 1772, 1178. Abrens, De Dialecta » ΕἾ ἷ 


μὴν : the war-shout or penta ἘΕΊΤοΣΕα Py. Dorici, sect iii 43. ae 
| Ml ἘΠΕ aiiersih a a &Thneyd. iv. 42; ἜΡΩΣ viii. μι 888, 3 ee ne: 


— colonies. 


a between the two, 


See the valuable work of Ahrens, quam qui hodie miro quodam casu. 9 
De Dialecto Molica, sect. 51. He Saxones vocantur antiquis Saxonibus. = 9 
observes, in reference to the Lesbian, Nihilominus ThessalicA dialecto in. °° . 

i Thessalian, and Boosotian dialects:— comparationem vocata, diversissima = 
“Tres ilas dialectos, que optimo jure qua videntur aliqno vinculo conjungere’ 


* 


SS Gap. Ws PORIO AND OLIC -DIALEOT. 967. 
of Alkwus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied, 
Lesbian Afolic, Thessalian Aolic, and Beotian Holic are all ~ 
different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we confine — 
our attention to that which is common to all three, we shall find — 
little to distinguish this abstract AZolic from the abstract Doric, 
or that which is common to the many varieties of the Dorie 
dialect. These two are sisters, presenting both of them more or 
less the Latin side of the Greek language, while the relationship) 
of either of them to the Attic and Ionic is more distant, Nowit- 
seems that (putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece? from 
ο Perrhebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape Arritas, 
consisted of different varieties either of the Doric or of the Holic 
~ dialect ; this being true (as far as we are able to judge) not less of 
the aboriginal Arcadians than of the rest. The Laconian dialect 
τος gontained more specialities of its own, and approached nearer to’ 
the Afolic, and to the Eleian, than any other variety of the 
-. Dorian : it stands at the extreme of what has been classified as 
πος the strict Dorian—that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and © 
Attic. The Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism ; as well 
as the Lacedemonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most of — 
the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called Achxan 
Po δ Most of the other varieties of the Dorie dialect _ 
τος (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achewan of Phthidtis) exhibit a ὃς. 
age . form departing less widely from the Ionic and Attic: Argosand = ᾿ 
the towns in the Argolic peninsula seem to forma stepping-stone = 


τ simal Dorice, communia sint .. . Vides 


. Ὁ wiramque dialectum, ut dubitare liceat, 
a Boles Boeoti non magis cum 
lotus Aalanis» conjunelt ” fuering, 


_ Rolie vocari videntur—quia, qui ‘iis 
asi sunt, Aloles erant—comparantem 
~ moirum habere oportet, quod Asianorum 


Aolum et Boeotorum dialecti tantum 


. inter se distant, quantum viz ab 118 
oo ἀπά]. Grea i 

. then enumerates many points of dif- 

ference); “Contra tot tantasque dif. 

> ferentias pauca reperiuntur eaque fere 

τ levia, -quee utrique dialecto,— neque 


ngurn dialecto”, (He 


his comparatis tantum interesse inter 


licet, Quamvis enim pauca de eA com- 9 6. ἡ 


perta habeamus, hoctamen certum est, 
alia Thessalis cum Lesbiis, alia cum — 


wom BIB. 


these different varieties of Greekspeec 


is expressed in the storyofaman being τς 0 
asked—-Whether the Beotians or the ~ 


Thessalians were most barbaric in 


speech? He answered—the Eleians 
(Bustath, ad Tiad. ἢ. 69δ))Ὺ}ὲὁἍὄἁ 


_. 2 About the. Molic dialect of the ὁ 
.Perrhebians see Stephanus Byz. v.00 0 
Tévvos, and ap. Eustath. ad Tiad. p. 385.00 

_, the Attic judgment in comparing. 


: 266 Eee | ATOLO-DORTAN BAETORATION. ας Pare πὶ 


| in: inttigence “There appear ‘no traces of any “aifeches of. ᾿ a 
dialect among the various parts of the population δ... 


: Previous - 


τ Inhabitants Laconia : he: Messenian allies of Athens, in the Pelo- — 


~ Pelopon-- 


Dorie gan 


Peorene  ponnesian war, speak the same dialect as the Helots, 


nésus—how and the same also as the Ambrakiotic colonists from Cosa 


far different 


fromthe Corinth: all Doric? Nor are we to suppose that the 
_ Porians. ‘Dorie dialect was at all peculiar to the people called Ὁ 


- Dorians. As far as can be made out by the evidence of inscriptions, 


| Ἢ seems to have been the dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, ces 
τ Lokrians, Atolians, and Achzans of Phthi6tis: with respect to the. 


latter, the inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achsea Phthidtis afford a 
proof the more curious and the more cogent of native dialect, because 


the Phthidts were both immediate neighbours and subjects of the : ἽΝ . 
Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the Aiolic. So too, within ὃ 
Peloponnésus, we find evidences of Doric dialect among the 


Achexans in the north of Peloponnésus—the Dryopic inhabitants 
of Hermioné*—and the Eleuthero-Lacénes, or Laconian townships 


(compounded of Pericki and Helots), emancipated by the Romans 
in the second century Bc. Concerning the speech of that popu- > 
lation whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, we have. oe ᾿ : : 
no means of judging : the presumption would rather be that it 9 
did not differ materially from the Doric. Thucydidés designates 


the Corinthians, whom the invading Dorians attacked from the | fe 


a hill Solygeius, as being Aolians, and Strabo speaks both of the | - 


 Achzans as an Holic nation and of the Aolic dialect as having 


‘been originally preponderant in Peloponnésus? But wedo not ᾿ 
Ὁ readily see what means of information either of these authors _ τ 
possessed respecting the speech of a time which must have been a, 


ae four centuries anterior even to Thucydidés,. | oe 
Of that which is called the Molic dialect there are chess started | 


Ae - Rolie Ὁ" salian, and the Beotian ; the Thessalian forming a ae 
© dialect. mean term between the other two. Ahrenshasshown 


oo thet. the ancient grammatical critics are accustomed to affirm Ὁ β : 
ΠΩΣ peculiarities, as belonging to the Atolie dialect generally, which τς 
nar a in truth belong only. to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems ae 


a Thucyd. iif, 112; iv. 41: compare” 8 2 Corpus | ee tb. ‘Boeckh. Nos. ὦ 


oe a 5 vit, 44, about the sameness of sound of | A7T1, 1772, UB A reas, De Dialecto a 


τ the war-shout or pean ,are delivered ΤῸ. Dorica, sect. , ἢν 48. 


a ae : all the ‘stent, joriams, = 8 Thueyd. iv. 42; Strabo, vi PB 8. : ὃν oe 


and distinguishable varieties—the Lesbian, the Thes- ᾿ 


gun ᾿ς ΞΟ DORIC AND ΔΙΌΣ DIALECTS, ΟΠ 
of Alkeus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied, 

“Lesbian Afolic, Thessalian Holic, and Beeotian Afolic are all 
- different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we confine — 
our attention to that which is common to all three, we shall find 
little to distinguish this abstract Molic from the abstract Doric, 


or that which is common to the many varieties of the Doric — 
ο dialect.!. These two are sisters, presenting both of them more or 
less the Latin side of the Greek language, while the relationship 


of either of them to the Attic and Ionic is more distant, Now it 
~~ geems that (putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece,? from 
 Perrhexbia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape Arritas, — 
consisted of different varieties either of the Doric or of the Holic 
dialect ; this being true (as far as we are able to judge) not less of 
- the aboriginal Arcadians than of the rest. The Laconian dialect 
contained more specialities of its own, and approached nearer to 
the folic, and to the Eleian, than any other variety of the 


Dorian : it stands at the extreme of what has been classified as 


the strict Dorian—that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and 
Attic. The Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism ; as well 


_ as the Lacedzmonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most of 


28 ᾿ between the two. 


: the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called Achean 
colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Dorie dialect 
 (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achwan of Phthidtis) exhibit a 


ee form departing less widely from the Ionic and Attic: Argos and — ᾿ ΠΣ τ ; ᾿ 
ula seem to form 8 stepping-stone 


the towns in the Argolic penins 


τως observes, in reference to the Lesbian, 


Bolum et Betotorum dialecti tantum 


ference): “Contra tot tantasque dif-. 


τ Tevia, que utriqne. dialecto, neque. 


an Aloles Beeoti non magis cum. 


ἘΠ 1 See the valuable work of Abrens, 
De Dialecto Aoliedé, sect. 51. . He 


_Thessalian, and Bosotian dialects :— 


“Tres iilas dialectos, quee optimo jure 
.  Alolics vocari videntur—quia, qui ilis 
τς ash sunt, Aloles erant—comparantem 


τ mirum habere oportet, quod Asianorum 


inter se distant, quantum vix ab 4118 


᾿ . ᾿ : : EN το linguse dialecto”. (He 


yen enumerates many points of αἴξ, 
τ ferentias pauca reperinntur eaque fere 
simul Dorice, communia sint .... Vides 
his comparatis tantum interesse inter. 
utramque dialectum, ut dubitare liceat, 


_ Molibua  Asianis conjuncti ~ fuerint, 


quam qui hodie miro quodam casu Soe ee 
Saxones vocantur antiquis Saxonibus.. ς΄ 
Nihilominus Thessalica dialecto in = 


comparationem= vyocata, diversissima . 


leet. Quamvis enim pauca de ef com- . 


perta habeamus, hoe tamen certum est, 
alia Thessalis cum Lesbiis, alia cum - 


solis Bosotis communia esse.” (P. 222 - 


ier ti eee ΤΗΣ ἘῚ ae pete 

“About the Afolic dialect of the ©... 
Perrhebians see. Stephanus Byz. v, 00900 
“Τόννος, and ap. Eustath.ad Diad. Ὁ. 885, .. 
τς The Attic Judgment in comparing. 952 
these different varieties of Greekspeech) 9 
Bd peter the story of aman being. ΄ 

ke ceotians or the 000. 
Thessalians were most barbaric in ς΄ 
speech? He answered—the Eleiang. ᾿. 


asked—Whether the 


mammal 


- Gustath, ad liad. p. 304). 6 


a 2OLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION. =. ns | Pare π' 


. Εν positions represent Ae our se anty information’ respecting 
: those varieties of Grecian. speech. which are not known to us by 
written works. The little presumption which can be raised upon 
- them favours the belief that the Dorian invaders of Laconia and 
- Messenia found there a dialect little different from that which 
they brought with them—a conclusion which it is the more — 
“necessary to state distinctly, since the work of Ὁ. Miiller has | 
caused an exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinctive 3 
_- peculiarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the rest. of 


; | Hellas, 


"Quay, Vi. LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYRURGUS. 


CH. \PTER VL 
“LAWS AN D DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA. 


an τι δὰ οΝ begins his biography of Lykeurgus with the following 
ominous words :— Lykurgus— 
“Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can assert authorities ; 
absolutely nothing which is not controverted : there pemsetine 
are different stories in respect to his birth, his travels, δἰ. 
τ his death, and also his mode of proceeding, political as well as 
legislative: least: of all is the time in which he lived agreed upon”. 
τς And this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the accounts which we read, not only in Plutareh 
himself, but in those other authors out of whom we are obliged 
_ to make up our idea of the memorable Lykurgean system. if we 
examine the sources from which Plutarch’s life of Lykurgus is 
deduced, it will appear that—excepting the poets Alkman, 


τ᾿ Tyrtaus, and Simonidés, from whom he has borrowed less than. — 


we could have wished—he has no authorities older than | ea 
ο΄ ‘Kenophén and Plato: Aristotle is cited several times, and is 


a, unquestionably the best of his witnesses, but the greater ‘number ae 
of them belong to the century subsequent to that philosopher, eee 
o Neither Herodotus nor Ephorus is named, though the former 
furnishes some brief but interesting. particulars —and the latter 


also (as far as we can judge from the fragments remaining) 


Ε ἀέρος at large into the proceedings of the Spartan lawgiver.1 


Lykurgus is: “deseribed by Herodotus as uncle and guardian to ὦ 


“king Labétas, of the Enrystheneid or Agid Tine οἵ | 
Spartan kings ; and this would place him, according | _Pncertaine 


a te the received chronology, about 220. years before the his | 
an first recorded. Olympiad (about B.C. 996)? All the 


ties aboub — 
_ genealogy. 
1 Sea Heeren, Dissar tatio de Fonti- tus. gives hid as dhe winianens of f the a 


| 2 Plutarchi, po19—25. 0 Tas cedsemoniana ᾿ἐαε το ύκα, 
Ὁ Πορκία 5. Bo, Herado- ὙΠ 


τ 560.  ΠΑΥΒ AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS. = Parr IL 


other accounts, on the contrary, seem to represent him as 8 


parentage. 


to Dionys. Halik. (Ant, Rom. ii, 49 


younger brother, belonging to the other or Prokleid line οὗ 
τ Spartan kings, though they do not perfectly agree respecting his 
| While Simonidés stated him to be the son οὗ 
τς Prytanis, Dieutychidas described him as grandson of Prytanis, . 
gon of Eunomus, brother of Polydektés, and uncle as well as 
guardian to Charilaus—thus making him eleventh in descent. 


from Héraklés This latter account was adopted by Aristotle, — 


coinciding, according to the received chronology, with the date of 
Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebration of the Olympic | 
games by Lykurgus and Iphitus conjointly,? which Aristotle 
accepted asa fact. Lykurgus, on the hypothesis here mentioned, © 
would stand about B.c. 880, a century before the recorded 
Olympiads. Eratesthenés and Apollodérus placed him “not a 
few years earlier than the first Olympiad”. 
hereby the epoch commonly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, 


If they meant — : 


their date would coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus;  _ 

if on the other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad. 
(Β.α. 776), they would be found not much removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inextricable Ὁ 
confusion in ancient times respecting the epoch of the great 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. ¢. 1. According B.C. 880, would be at variance with the 


~ Lykurgus was uncle, not son, of Euno- Grecian paleography. Had this. 


us. 
Aristotle considers’ Lykurgus as 


reasonable probabilities resulting from ᾿ 


ancient and memorable instrument Ὁ 
existed at Olympiain the days of Hero-. 


‘guardian of Charilaus (Politic, ii. 7, 1): 

- compare v. 10,3, See Ὁ, Miller (Hist. 
_. of Dorians, i. 7, 2). ager τη 

2 Phiegon also adds Kleosthenés of 


Ἴ Pisa De Olympiis ap, Meursii Opp. vii. 


| - Ἀν 128). Itappears that there existed a 
 quoit at Olympia, upon which the 
formula of the Olympic truce was 


τ τη βου θα together with the names of 
εν Tphitus an 


Lykurgus as the joint 
_- authors and proclaimers of it. Aris. 
Ὁ totle believed this to be genuine, and 
accepted it as an evidence of the fact 


ἐπε which it professed to certify: and OQ. 

. ΜΌΛΙΣ is also disposed to admitit as 
τς genuine—that is, as contemporary with 
. the times to which it professes to relate. 

τ Zoome to a different conclusion : that: 


the quoit existed, Ido not doubt; but 


. that the inscription upon it’ was 
actually set down in writing in or near 


dotus, he could hardly have assigned. 
to Lykurgus the epoch which we now 


read in his writings. 2 τὸ 
The assertions in Miller’s History: 


of the Dorians Gi. 7, 7), about Lykurgus, ὁ 
leosthenés, “drawing. 9... 
up the fundamental law of the Olympic - 
armistice,” are unsupported by any .. 
sufficient evidence, In. : ‘ 
times of established majesty of the 
Olympic festival, the Eleians did un. | 
doubtedly exercise the power which he =~ 
describes ; but to connect this with any” 
deliberate regulation of Iphitus and | 
Lykurgus, isin my judgment incorrect... 
See the mention of a similar truce pro- 
elaimed throughout Triphylia by the - 
Makistians as presidents of the com- 
mon festival at the temple of the 


Ephitus, and 


n the 


Samian Vili, Boo 


Poseidén (Strabo,. 


later 9. 


1: “Cp, γι᾿ 


᾿ that there. ‘iad ‘existed. two persons αὐ ἢ Lykurgus, and that 


“DATE AND PARENTAGE ‘OF LYKURGUS. ὩΣ 56] εἰ 


the acts of both had been ascribed to one. It is plain from sin 
hence that there was no certainty attainable, even in the third _ 


century before the Christian oe respecting the date or parentage 
of Lykurgus. | 
οὖ Thueydidés, without mentioning the name e of Lykurgus, informs 
ug that it was “400 years and somewhat more” an- Probable 


~~ terior to the close of the Peloponnesian war,’ when the date ot 


ἡ. Lyku 
- Spartans emerged from their previous state of desperate elas 


internal disorder, and entered upon “their present polity”. We 
may fairly presume that this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline 


and constitution, which Thucydidés must thus have conceived as. 


- introduced about B.c. 8830-—820—coinciding with something near 
the eommencement of the reign of king Téleklus. In so far as 
it is possible to form an opinion, amidst evidence at once so 
seanty and so discordant, I incline to adopt the opinion of 
_. Thucydidés as to the time at which the Lykurgean constitution 
τ was introduced at Sparta. The state of “eunomy” and good 


order which that constitution brought about—combined with 
the healing of great previous internal sedition, which had 


εὐ didés, 


ΠΣ "ant discusses the various statements where are 
πος paspecting the date of Lykurgus: com- ἔπ uardian and uncle of Labétas (of the 
pare also Larcher ad Herodot. i. 67, HE 

and Chronologie, Ὁ. 486—492. 


ee fort 
ae nae he! aie of τ Ripponitions ἀὐλ μαλεὶ 


tended much to enfeeble them—is represented (and with great 
plausibility) as the grand cause of the victorious career beginning | 


= with king Téleklus, the conqueror of Amykle, Pharis, and. ΠΤ, 


τ΄ Geronthre. Therefore it would seem, ἰὰ the absence of better 6δ᾽ 
evidence, that a date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new 


: | : ᾿ discipline with the reign of Téleklus, 1 is more probable th than any ἢ τὸ τὰ, 
a ον either later or earlier.® ce 


᾿ἀ Taucye. ἢ = which only mislead us by ΤΙ roducing ae a 


. : 2 Mr. ‘Giiaton roe the fovisiation of show of agreement where there is none 


εἰ ΟἸκαν rgus, “in conformity with Thucy- in reality. I agree with Mr. Clinton. Ne 
"ab about 817 B.¢c., and his in thinking that the assertion. of | 


regency at 852 B.c,, about 'thirty- five Thucydidés is here to be taken. asthe 
προς years previous (Fasti Hellen. v. i.c,7, best authority. But I altogether dis. 
“h 141); he also eae the Olympiad of sent from the proceeding which he Gn - 
3 Iphitas ss ἣν 828 (ἢ, BL. vol, il. p. 410; common with Larcher, Wesseling, Sir — 
Ape: b 2 John Marsham, and others) employs ὦ 
n fat, chapter, Mr. Clinton collects with repre to the passage of Herodotus 
hat author calls Lykurgus the - 


stheneid line), Mr. Clinton says 


8 differences in these statements Ly Stairs ‘was ascribed to the other 


rom the notoriety of the fact that : we eae 


ce ‘ust after all, be iag 88 τὲ they stand, house (the Prokleids), it is manifest Dunes: 


8 en goes: on to ἀρ να, 


cannot be reconciled except that the passage must be corrupted” (p. - 
he (p. 


τ Ὃς Miller 
. ‘perfect type 
οὐ gharacter 


and ten- - 


> Pecult curity 


or Knidus, than from Athens or Thébes. 


“LAWS AND DISCIPLINE, ‘OF LYRURGUS, ve Pant ae 
“0. ‘Maller, aatier Gain at. ΠΣ range - cape balk 
cireumstances handed anen ᾿ us respecting Lykur- 
aus, observes te that we have absolutely no account of 
him as an individual | person”. This remark is 
perfectly just, but ancther remark made by the same 
distinguished author, respecting the Lykurgean system 
of laws, 


: Opinion of 


(that Sparta 
is the. 


of Dorian 


ον .dencies) is. 
incorrect. 


= Nag ἂν € 
ὑπ 5 history of the Dori ians. He affirms that the laws of 
Sparta were considered the true Doric institutions, and that their 
origin was identical with that of the people: Sparta is, in his — 
view, the full type of Dovian principles, tendencies, anc 
sentiments—and is so treated throughout his entire work.2 But 
such an opinion is at once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar 
cited in support of it is scarcely of any val 0) and contrary to the 
whole tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions of Sparta 
were not Dorian, but peculiar to herself ;* distinguishing her ποῦς 
less from Argos, Corinth, Megara, eidaunus Sikyén, Korkyra, 


τ other portion of Greece in which there prevailed institutions in 
‘many respects analogous, yet still dissimilar in those two attributes 


which form the real mark and pinch of Spart an legislation, viz., : 


τος proposition of Sir J. Marsham. 


here a positive guarantee of itsaceu- [ΟῚ 
 yaey, for Air. Clinton himself admits to + 


ΕΣ ἴδ military, discipline and the vigorous private training. There ee 


text of Herodotus, cece τ ἴο the ¢ 
month of one of our witnesses, | 
S This proceeding seems to me inad- 
. missible. ‘The text of Herodotus reacts | 
ae perfectly well, and is nob. contradicted 
by anything to be founil: els: ewhere in 
Herodotus kinwelf: moreover, we have 


appears to me erroneous—and requires more 
especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corollaries 
deduced from it pervade a large portion of his valuable 


Kitte was the only - 


ratuitously putting ied inte one ee 


If we can prove Herodotus to have 
eee Suey ONES, it is ican 


“> er-what do we gain. by. doing so? τὴν 
—conly right to do so is the issumptir Mow 
"Ὁ that Siete cig tek ave be ante ty 
ey _-errorin Msi 
τα aluable Diss Bs ἄρ" 
- Laiconicarum Constitutionis Lyeurge: So. 

one at Indole,” ' Gryphia, 1849, Beck, τ 
ὧν PT 


ἐς that ib stood in the days of Pansanias 
- just as we now read it (Pansan., iii. 2 vee 


8), By what right then do we alter it? 


: Fenton patore thet sh aan δε τὴ Bathe ὔ 
oo. Ong Greeks of the fifth and suecced- 

- jag centuries 5 an. assuuption which I 
ἐρεῖν δὴ d to be. incorrect... | 
ves hy. an ae οὐλ όσον, oe ᾽Σ : 


And ail we gain 


Our. 


ὁ which ; 
the Spartan ees lion aa τ 
᾿ 1at there was 
τὸ ὑο the thne in which he lived, 
Ὁ History of the Dorians, i 7}, 6. ᾿ 
2 History of the Torians, ἀπ Ty δ. 
Alf Kopstadt τὸ cogmizes this as an 
work 
tation 


“Do: Rerun: 


3 Among the many other evidences ὦ 


to this point, ger. Aristotle, Ethie. x Pi : ΤΣ τὰ 
ΕΑΝ θαι ἘΡΝῸΣ ieee. 10, a πὶ 


an enormous diff erence a) 


: see his recent, τ 


ae - aseribed to Lykurgus is the very early period at pay 
which they had ‘their commencement: it seems of Lykur- 
impossible to place this period later than 825 B.c. ae 
We do not find, nor have we a right to expect, trustworthy τὰ 

. “history i in reference to events so early. If we have one ἔοοῦ Ὁ ὁ 


ΕἸ enn. Vi 


᾿ ᾿ were ‘doubtless Dorians in K rote, Bak: we have no proof that these 
| τ peculiar instit utions belonged to them more than to the other 


- Gnhabitants of the island. ‘That the Spartans had an original 
᾿ organization and tendencies, common to them with the other 


 Dorians, we may readily conceive ; but the Lykurgean consti- 


tution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency which took them see 

cee out of the general march, and rendered them the least fit of all — oe 
states to be cited as an example of the class-attributes of Dorism. 

One of the essential causes, which made the Spartan institutions 
work so impressivel y upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect 
singularity, eombined with the conspicuous ascendency of the 
‘state in which they were manifested; while the Kretan 


τ gommn a even admitting their partial resemblance (which 
was chiefly in the institution vot the Syssitia, and was altogether 


more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, were too insignificant to: 


‘attract notice except from speculative observers. It is therefore 


-a mistake on the part of O. Miiller to treat Sparta as the type. 

and representative of Dorians generally, and very many of the 

positions advanced in his History of the Dorians require to be 
modified when this mistake is pointed out. 


The first capital fact to notice respecting the institutions 


ly date 


gus. 


AN KORGUS As ‘DESCRIBED ΒΥ. πρκοροσσα, : = 265 0 oe 


af historical ground, inasmuch as the institutions meee ate. Seema ty 


yet. preve ails which hinders us from distinguishing between the 


god and the man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to an a : ae | 


τ “intelligent Greek of the fifth century before the Christian vera, 


is 80. clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the following passage Ὁ 
ee Herodotus, that I cannot do better than translate it:— a 

es Tn the very» early times (Herodotus observes) the Spartans te ρος 
were among themselves the most lawless of all Greeks, Viewtaken 6 


a : of Lykur- 
and unapproachable by for eigners. Their transition gus by 


τ ha we , strive to ἐδ ἐσ: ἢ the peiiemitind causes : the inist . 


= ὃ a to good legal | order toc ok place i in the following manner. Herodotus. . ᾿ : ᾿ ι ὶ ᾿ 
ao δι ben Sedat a Beatie of  Sonsidenntion: visited esti + to oe ee 


LAWS “AND. DISCIPLINE ¢ oF LY KURGUB. oe Part aa 


πεν the orale τ instant that he entered the sanctuary, the : ts 
oe Pythian priestess exclaimed,— | i. 


“CThou art come, Lycurgus, to. my fat ἐπεῖδε beloved by Zeus a | 


and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God oras man thatIam to | 
address thee in the spirit? I hesitate—and yet, Lycurgus, nae 


ae incline more to call thee a god.’” ee 
(So spake the Pythian priestess.) ὁ Moreover, in addition tos: 


_ these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed to him the — 
order of things now established among the Spartans. But the — 
—Lacedeemonians themselves say, that Ly curgus, when guardian Οὗ. 


his nephew Labdtas king of the Spartans, inti ‘aduiced these 


institutions out of Kréte. No sooner had he obtained this 
guardianship than he changed all the institutions into their 
present form, and took security against any transgression. of it, 
Next, he constituted the military divisions, the Enémoties and 
the Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess: he also, Ὁ 
farther, appointed the ephors and the senate. By this means the _ 


Spartans passed from bad to good order: to Lycurgus, after his. oa 
death, they built a temple, and they still worship him reverenti ally. ΠΝ 
And aa might naturally be expected in ἃ productive soil, and with =~ 


~ no inconsiderable numbers of men, they immediately took a start Ὁ 
forward, and flourished so much that they could not be content: to : 


, ~ remain tranquil within their own limits,” &c. : πο 
Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) respecting Sees 


ine, said Lykurgus, ascribing to him that entire order of things oe 4 : 
aboutLy-. which the writer witnessed at Sparta. Thucydidés ee 


a kurgusin ᾿ ae ae, 
iid bape also, though not mentioning Lykurgus, agrees ἴῃ 


authors. stating that the system among the Lacedémonians, as 


| So he saw it, had been adopted by them four’ centuries previously, 6 
οὐ had reseued them from the most intolerable disorders, and (wee 


roe had immediately conducted them to prosperity and success.) 
 Hellanikus, whose writings a little preceded those of Herodotus, a 


8 ~ not only did not (any more than Thucydidés) make mention of We 


oe ‘Lykurgus, but can hardly be. thought to have attached any . 


eo importance to the name; since he attributed the constitution of ce : 


τ oe Sparta to the first kings, ‘Eurysthenés and Proklés? Ὁ Ἄς 
But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly domipiled : τ δ 


his biography, profess. to be. far better informed on the me τὰ τ 


4 a 1 Terodot. , 66--ὃ6; 5 Mhueya. i 18, ee 2 Strabo, Vili, p. 363, 


ne was assassinated during the preceding state of law- Co 


᾿ leaving a pregnant widow, who made to Lykurgus 


ome. τ σι. τ, ΟἸσΚΌΒΟΒΑΝ, REEIRA, oy τι a oe 265 oe. 


: : Lykurgus, and. ae more into: ‘detail. ‘His father, we are e told, 


lessness ; 3 his elder brother. Polydektés. died early, de boas 

Plutarch. | 
propositions that he should marry her and become king. But 
 Lykurgus, repudiating the offer with indignation, awaited the — 
- birth of his young nephew Charilaus, held up the child publicly 


in the agora as the future king of Sparta, and immediately ; 
‘relinquished the authority which he had provisionally exercised. ὁ 


τ However, the widow and her brother Leonidas raised slanderous — 


- accusations against him, of designs menacing to the life Regency of 
of the infant king,—accusations which he deemed it a ha el a 

~- proper toobviate bya temporary absence. Accordingly sence from | 
he left Sparta and went to Kréte, where he studied Spart 


the polity and customs of the different cities; next he visited 


οὐ Jonia and Egypt, and (as some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and 


even India, While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from 
_ the descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, which 
had not up to that time become known in Peloponnésus : there 


a were not wanting authors, indeed, who said that he had conversed 
- with Homer himself. 


a τ corrective, and with this view consulted the Delphian Δ 
oracle; from which he received strong assurances of bythe 


Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up and assumed 


: the sceptre, as representing the Prokleid or Eurypontid family, 0. ἜΠΗ 


δ But the reins of government had become more relaxed, and 8 gee 


_ disorders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. Finding Ses 


that the two kings as well as the people were weary οὗ. ὁ 


disastrous a condition, he set himself to the task of applying a tone ee 


Hei ig sent 


the divine encouragement, together with one or more Seto ae 


ee special injunctions (the primitive Rhetre of the reform mee Poles rene 


constitution) which he brought with him to Sparta.” eR τος 


| : i. : δ then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with thirty of ΐ ᾿ ᾿ ote ae 
the most. distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as his guards and τς 


pone ete 7 ‘King Charilaus, though at first terrified, when informed. on eaten 
1 Plutareb, Lycurg.8,4,8 the ‘first edition of this History, His 


a For | an instructive review of the 


refutation of the changes of Géttling 6 ᾿ 


ae ‘seems to me complete: but his own — ΣΤ cee 
| tes as well as the meaning of this conjecttres. are ar ani patually ναλ ae 


ancient Bhetra, see Urlichs, Ueber die gins: nor can I subseribe to his expe τι 


nS τὰν αι Panlaned since. nation of ἀφίστασθαι». τά 
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of the designs of his uncle, stood forward willingly to second them: 


while the bulk of the Spartans respectfully submitted to the 


venerable Herakleid who came as reformer and missionary from 


το τὸ him— 


το Delphi2 Such were the steps by which Lykurgus acquired his 
 ascendency : we have now to see how he employed it. atts ὃ 
τ His first proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or Compact brought 
"His insti. from Delphi, was to constitute the Spartan Senate, — 

᾿ sare ee consisting of twenty-eight ancient men; making an _ 


_ Senate and” who sat and voted init. With this were combined ὦ 


“popular seen aM | : ᾿ ata 

ὃ aie periodical assemblies of the Spartan people, in the 
"open air, between the river Knakién and the bridge 
Babyka. Yet no discussion was permitted in these assemblies,—. 


their functions were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection 
of that which had previously been determined in the senate.? 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg.c.5--6. Hermip- Dissertation ber die Lycurgisch. 


ageregate of thirty in conjunction with the two kings, 


ποτ @Bes, and lays it down that there were 

oo thirty ΟἿΑ αὖ Sparta: T rather agree 1 
προς with those critics who place the comme, - 
O° after ὠβάξαντας and ‘refer the namber 

oo thirty to the senate. Urlichs, in lis 


. pus, the scholar of Aristotle, professed 

to give the names of twenty out of these 
thirty devoted partisans. πε ἃ , 
_, There was, however, a_ different 
story, whi ch represented that Lykurgus 
on his return from his travels, found 
Charilaus governing like ἃ despot 
(Heraclid, Pontic. ¢. 2). 


ἐπ 2 The words of the old Rhetra— . 

eee Atos ᾿Ἑλλανίου καὶ "A@yvas “Ὡλλανίας. 
οὖ ἱερὸν ἐδρυσάμενον, φυλὰς φυλάξαντα, καὶ 

οἱ Ὅβας ὠβάξαντα, τριάκοντα, γερουσίαν. 

τοῦ σὺν ἀρχαγέταις, καταστήσαντα, ὥρας ἐξ, 
εὐ @pas ἀπελλάξειν μεταξὺ Βαβύκας καὶ 

: Krakiwves, οὕτως εἰσφέρειν te καὶ adios 


"τασθαι" δάμῳ δ' ἀγορὰν εἶμεν καὶ, κράτὸς. 
|. The reading ἀγοράν Gast word but 
three) is that of Coray's edition: other 


readings perro’ are κυρίαν, arwydar, 
ον OYOplay, Οὗ ἷ 

_ incurably corrupt, and none of the con- 

- . jeetures can be pronounced certain. Ὁ 
"Phe Rhetra contains various remark- 

able archaisms,—areAdddeww — ἀφίστα.. 
 o8a—the latter word, in the sense af 


ο, The MSS. however are 


Ὁ putting the question for decision, cor- 


5 See responuing to the function of the 
τος Αφεστήρ ab Knidus (Plutarch, Quiest. 
τος αὐ, ὃς 4; see Schneider, Lexicon, οὗ 
τ MEIER Sa ON arg) ers 
Ἶ Miller connects τρεάκοντα, with 


Rhetren (published in the Rheinisches) ς΄. 
Museum tor 1847, p. 204), introduces. — 


the word πρεσβυγενέας after τριάκοντα, — 
which seems a just conjecture when we . 


look to the addition afterwards made =. 
The statements of 


by. Theopompns. 
Miller about the Obés seem to me to 
rest on no authority. 1 
The word Khetra means a solemn: 
compact, either oricinally emanating. 


from, or subsequently sanctioned by 0.0... 
the gods, who are always parties to ~~. 
such agreements; see the old Treaty .... 
between the Eleians.and Hermans,~ τς 
‘A Ἐράτρα, between the two,—comme- 7 


morated in the valuable inscription 


still preserved,—as ancient, according 
to. Boeckh, as Olymp. 40—60(Boeckh, ..0.. Ὁὅ 
Corp. Inscript. No, IT. p..26, Part Ij. 
The words of Tyrikeus imply such ao τ 
compact between contracting parties ες 0 © 
lirst the kings, then the senate, lastly 00. 
the people--ev@ciars ῥήτραις ἀνταπας 0 
μειβομένους- ΟΥ the participle ae 


last occurring applies not to the people _ 


alone, but to all the three. The Rhetra. 
of Lykurgus emanated from the Dele πὴ 00 
-phian god; but. the kings, senalie and ooo) {0 
Teepe all bound themselves, both to 

1 


each other and to the pods, to obey it. 


Jess satisfactory than. what appears im 0) 
» Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. ὁ 


Staatsulterthimer, s..23). oa 


The explanations given of thephraseby 
~Nitzsch and Schomann (in Ur. Thirk 0 Ὁ 
walls. note, ch, vill, 3384) seem to me: 


Nitasch (Histor. Homer. sect. xiv. pe 


of the distinetion Ὁ 
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τ Such was the Spartan political constitution as fixed by Lykurgus; 


‘but a century afterwards (so Plutarch’s account runs), under the. 
kings Polydérus and Theopompus, two important alterations 


“were made. 


A rider was then attached to the old Lykurgean 


 Rhetra, by which it was provided that “in case the people 
decided crookedly, the senate with the kings should reverse 


$055) does not take sufficient account 
3 wweon the meaning 
of ῥήτρα in the early and in the later 
times... In the thine of the Ephor 
‘Kpitadeus, or of Agis ITT., heisright in 
lug that pjrpe is equivalent to seitum 
ao wT, however, with an ρα of greater 
solemnity and unehangeabllity than is 
hnplied in the word. νόμος, analogous to 
what is understood by a fundamental 
— ororganie enactment in modern ideas, 
~The old ideas of a mandate from the 


 Delphian god, and a compact between 
the kings and the citizens, which had 


once been connected with the word, 
_ gradually dropped away fromit. There 
. $8 no contradiction in Pintarch, there- 


< fore, such as that to which Nitzsch 


~ alludes (p. 54), 

ες Kopstadt’s Dissertation (ἢ. 22, 20) 
“touches on the same subject. I agree 
with Kopstadt (Dissert.. p, 28—30) in 
“thinking it probable that Plutarch 


wee ἢ copied the words of the old Lykurgean 
-ponstitutional Thetra, from the διὸ» 


Word axodudy, Urlichs (Ueber Lye. 


 Bhetr. p. 292) and Nitasch (Hist! 


εἰ Bete 


their decisions’:1 while another change, perhaps intended asa 


Homer. Ὁ. 54) follow him, and. the 
latter even construes the. epithet 


αὐ θείαις ῥήτραις ἀνταπαμειβομένους. Of 6 


Tyrtmus in a corresponding sense : he. 
says, “‘Populus iis (rhetris) εὐθείαις, 


ie nihil ἐπι οἶα, suifragari jubetur: nam - 


lex cujus 'Tyrtzus admonet, ita sanxerat — 
—si populus rogationem injlexam (te, - 
non Dislad suum arbitrium lnniutatam) 
accipere voluerit, senatores et auctores 


‘abolento totam ”. 


Now in the first place, it seems 
highly improbable that the primitive 
Rhetra, with its pe ie simplicity, 
would contain any such preconceived 
speciality of restriction upon. the 
competence of the assembly. That 
restriction received its formal com- 
mencement only from the rider 
annexed by king Theopompus, which 
avidently betokens a previous dispute - 
and refractory behaviour on the part 
of the assembly, | ᾿ 


In the second place, the explanation =. 
which these authors give of the words ᾿ς 
"σκολιάν and εὐθείαις, is not conformable 0. 
to the ancient Greek, as we find ἴδ ἂχ. 
Homer and Hesiod: and these early’... 
analogies are the proper test, seeing  - 
that we are dealing with a very ancient. 

- document. In Hesiod, ἐθύς and σκολιός. 
are used ina sense which almost | 


exactly corresponds to right and wrong 
(which words indeed in their primitive 


etymology may be traced back to the =~ 


meaning of straight and ereoked). See 


Hesiod. Opp, Di, 86, 192, 218, 221, 926, 


200, 260, 22,2645 also: Theogon. 97, 
and Pragm. 217, ed, Gittling + where | 
the phrases are constantly repeated, 
GLKML, - σκολιαὶ.. 


σκολιόν: compare γι 263, Ovvere μύθους). 


also Tomer, Quad, xvi. 887, Οὐ Bin ei 
ayony σκολιὰς κρίνωσι θέμιστας; And 000 Ὁ 
XU 580, ἰθεζα τ XVI, 508, ὃς μετὰ τοῖσι -- 

δίκην ἰθύντατα εἴπη, ὅθ, oo) ῦ πων 

If we judge by these analogies, we 
shall see that the words of. Tyrtzus, 5: | 
εὐθείαις ῥήτραις, moan“ straiyligorward, 


ὶ g δώκαι,; GOALIE .. 5 ῦ 6( . τ 
μῦθοι, There is also the remarkable 9000 
expression, Gp. DLO, peta δέ τ᾿ ἰθύνει — 
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: : ᾿ sort. of compensation for this bridle’ on ‘the popular assembly, ΕΣ 
[17 introduced into the constitution a new executive Directory of ἔνθ 

- men, called the Ephors. This Board—annually chosen, by some _ 
capricious method the result of which could not well be foreseen, — 


εὖ and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen,—either originally 


2 received, or gradually drew to itself, functions so extensive and 


: commanding, ὦ in regard to internal administration and police, as | 


᾿ to limit the authority of the kings to little more than the exclusive ᾿ 


command of the military force. ‘Herodotus was informed at 
Sparta that the ephors as well as the senate had been constituted 
by Lykurgus; bat the authority of Aristotle as well asthe internal ὃς 
_ probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they were : 
subsequently added? ® 
Taking the political constitution of Sparta ascribed to Lykurgus, a 

᾿ ἘΠῚ it appears not to have differed materially from the 


tution rude organization exhibited in the Homeric poems,  ~ 
ὕγκατραν, where we always find a council of chiefs or old men a 
agrees mith and occasional meetings of a listening agora. εἶν ον 
wefindin hard to suppose that the Spartan kings ean ever have ae 


_ Homer. governed without some formalities of this sort : 


"Part 4 ; το oS τ 


that the innovation (if innovation there really was) ascribed Ἢ a 
Lykurgus, must have consisted in some new details respecting 


the senate and the agora,—in fixing the number? thirty, and the _ 2 : 
αι Wife-tenure of the former—and the sperial place of setae ΘῈ of the ee 


RO the pub 


Co! PSE 
ae prone ions of the authorities, first of 
τος the kings and senate, afterwards of the 
© ephors. 


ae “Monet, statutes of canines NOt 


aed a ᾿ δορονίλοπε adopted without change, as 


itzsch supposes. And so the words 


0. gRoAtay ἕλοιτο Moan, “adopt a wrong 
on dishonest determination" —not a deter- 
mination different. from what was. 

a Pro osed to them. 


tren hese words gave to the kings and 

τι senate ὌΟΡΣ to cancel any decision of 
ic assembly which they disap- 
proved. It retained only the power of 
assent to some substantive 


ston: Gers as ihe antithesis to the 
ee (Bisser: of Tyrteous, εὐθείαις, “ῥήτραις : 


issertat. sect. 15, Dp. 124). 
I Herod, i. 65; compare ‘Plutarch, 


τι po a 2 ‘Lycursg. 0, ἤὲ Aristot. Polit. ¥.9, i (where 
τ ἢ αὐ thes answer of atkins Tacopainp ἢ 


ΠΕ ‘And this λχη θα power it 
oo ΒΘΘΙῺΒ always to have preserved. » Ἢ 
τος Kopstadt explains well the expres: 


pS sect, 13, Ῥ: ταί: 


Aristotle tells us that the ΕΞ 


were chosen, but not how they were ΘΟ 
chosen 5 ΠΣ 
manner excessively puerile,—artapus- τ τ 


only that it was ἸῺ some — 


bys iP ἔστι λίαν (il, 6 


Barthelemy St. “Villaire, in his ἜΠΗ 
note to the passage of Aristotle, pres τς Ὸ 
sumes that they were of course chosen Ὁ 


in the same manner as the senators; 
but there seems no sufficient. ground - 

in Aristotle to countenance this. Ὁ 7 
is it. easy to. reconcile the words of | 


Aristotle respecting the election of the 


senators, where he assimilates ittoan 0° 
ated δυναστευτική (Polit. v. δ, 83 Hh 
6 the description which ς΄ 
‘Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives, of that 0 0 
election. as eat a, 
οι &Kopstadt agrees in this su eupposi- ee ee 
‘tion, that the number of the sena : a 
probably not peremptoril y fixed before 0 
ee ae ἘΠ 


18), with. 


the Lykurgean reform ( 


Nore 


ewas 


Sete = cm. γε: 


" POLIRIOAL CONSIEFOTION—DUAL RINGSHTP, ee 


. " latter as jell as 5 the tent δὲ privilege which it was: Ἢ exercise : . : οὔ ee 


πο 


: ‘consecrating the whole by the erection of the temples of Gee | 


Hellanius and Athéné Hellania. 


a sented by Plutarch as well as by Plato,! as if the senate were an | 
entire novelty, does not consist with the pictures of the old epic. 


ἧς Hence we may more naturally imagine that the Lykurgean — ᾿ a 


2 - political constitution, apart from the ephors who were afterwards — 


tacked to it, presents only the old features of the heroic govern- 


ae _ Proklés, 


ment of Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. — 
‘The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, indeed, 


The view of the subject pre- τὸ 


- gueceeding in hereditary descent and both belonging to the gens — . 
of Herakleids, is something peculiar to Sparta—the origin of 


which receives no other explanation than a reference 
-to the twin sons of Aristodémus, Eurysthenés and 
These two primitive ancestors are a type of 
the two lines of Spartan kings ; for they are said to 
have passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, which against 
was the habitual state of the two contemporaneous despotism. 
kings at Sparta. While the co-existence of the pair of kings, 
equal in power and constantly thwarting each other, had often a 
baleful effect upon the course of public measures, ib was never- 


Pairofkings 
at Sparta-—- 
their 
constant 
dissensions 
—@a security 
to the state 


oe theless ῷ security to the state against successful violence,? ending bu 1 ᾿ 
οὐ in the establishment of a despotism, on the part of any εἰ ἐδ ον Ἢ are 


- ᾿ individual among the r egal line. 


During five successive centuries of ‘Spartan history, ἘΠ τρί οὶ 


a - Polydérus and Theopompus downward, no such violence was : τ, Me 


attempted by any of the kings,? until the times of Agis TIT.and 6 cen 
Kleomenés III. (240 8.0. to 220 B.c.).. The importance of Greece 


had at this last-mentioned period irretrievably declined, andthe 


independent political action which she once possessed had become = i it—~S 


τ pubordinate to the more powerful force either of the Atolian | er ἢ 
mountaineers (the rudest among her own sons) or to Epiroti. ὁ ὁ6 


- Mecsas and: Asiatic ΔΑ οἶνον preparaiery, to ἀπε: final, 2" 


‘Plato, Toe. ΓΝ p. 605 Plato, 


a “tpi vill. 354, B 


nt Legg. ii. pe ool; Aristot. 


, ᾿ We Polit hod dH 6 6, 20. “ἢ ; 
λυ conspiracy of Pausanias, after εἶ 
oo the repulse ὁ 


Xerxes, was 
liberty of combined Hellas, 


oe ainst the 
os Ὁ consti- 
eae tate eee peep of Hellas under οὐ τ 


Persian monarch, rather than πω, re en 
the established Lacedemonian Hoverme .π...00. 
ment; though undoubtedly one portion. «9 
of his’ project was to excite the Helots 2. προ 
to revolt, and Aristotle treats him us 
specially aiming to put down the power 
ὋΣ the ephors (Polit. v. δ, 6; jong eae : 
anes. i 128134; ; Herodot, vs iene 
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τ Ἔτι, ty the ater ‘But amongst ui the Cieaan states ... oS 


Sparta had declined the most ; her aseendeney. Ὁ was totally gone, a 
and her peculiar training and discipline (to which she had chiefly 
owed it) had degenerated in every way. Under these untoward 


τος agenerous enthusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious— 


- its supposed pristine purity, with the hope of reviving both the. 

. spirit of the people and the ascendency of the state. But the. 
‘Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the time of Xenophén,! — 
in part, an addéal, not fully realised in practice—much less was it 
τ 8 reality in the days of Kleomenés and Agis ; moreover it was an 
τ Adéal which κι θεῖν of being coloured according to the fancy or 
feelings of those reformers who professed, and pr obably believed, 
that the y were aiming αὖ its genuine restoration. What the 
reforming kings found most in “their way was, the uncontrolled 


_cireumstances, two young kings, Agis and Kleomenés—the former 


 eonceived the design of restoring the Lykurgean constitution eae 


το δὰ thority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors— 


which they naturally contrasted with the original fulness of the Ὁ 


Idea, οὗ. 


_ kingly power, when kings and senate stood alone, Among the 
various ways in which men’s ideas of what the primi- 


a ‘Hlsoments. tive constitution had been, were modified by the | ᾿ 


os spodting feelings of their own time (we shall presently see Ἂς 
τὴ {he Bost some other instances of this), is probably to be reck-— 


ie Ephors. 


“ment of the oned the assertion of Kleomenés respecting the first Sa a 
appointment of the ephors. Kleomenés affirmed that ἢ 


the ephors had originally been nothing more than subordinates i 


~~ and deputies of the kings chosen by the latter to perform for a 


en afime once duties curing the long absence of the Messenian War. nan 


πρὶ ρῶν οὗ the t two kings? they had i in process of time, Θὰ δ by | 


Ea - the ambition of the ephor Asterdpus, found means first to constitute — a 


themselves an independent board, then. to usurp to themselves ee 


more and more of the kingly authority, until they at Inst reduced 6 


: eo the kings to a state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. 


Ἂς ΑΒ ἃ proof of the primitive relation between the kings and. the Ee 


a ephors, . he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta 3 in his "Ss De 


: τ own time. When the ephors sent for either of the kings, the ae ᾿ 


:8 ” Plutarch, oes ὅν, ce : euro yen Feces τῶν βασιλέων, ΓΝ 


“4 Renophou, Republie: Laced, ὃ. μ.. oe ᾿ ἀρχεῖον (the “ephors) ἰσχύειν. i oS me 


ee ee cur. vi ee 


ORT NAT. FUNC TIONS oF THE ‘EPHORS. 


a ΟΣ bait a Sant to refuse oleilienés i ve successive summons, oa 


but the third summons he was bound to obey.2 | | 
It is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleoments (a 


| ~ curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to prove the 


οὐ ¢onclusion which he deduced from it of the original nomination 


| of the ephors as mere deputies by the kings. “That they were 
first appointed at the time of the Messenian war is probable, Ὁ 
"and coincides with the tale that king Theopompus was a consent-_ 


τς ing party to the measure—that thei functions were at first 


comparatively circumscribed, and extended by successive encroach- 


mente, is also probable. But they seem to have been from the 
beginning a board of specially popular origin, in 
- contraposition to the kings and the senate. One 
a proof of this is to be found in the ancient oath, which 
- was every month interchanged between the kings and 
the ephors; the king swearing for himself, that he 
would exercise his regal functions according to the 


Popular 
origin of 
the. board 
of ephors— 
ath inter- 
changed 
between | 
them and ὦ 
the kings, 


, established laws—the ephors swearing on behalf of the city, that 
his authority should on that condition remain unshaken? This 


mutual compact, which probably formed a part of the ceremony © 


es during the monthly sacrifices offered by the king,? continued 


-down to a time when it must have become a pure form, and 


ἘΝ ee ‘when the kings had long been subordinate in power to the - 


a ~ephors, 


hee But it evidently began first as a reality—when the ae Se co 
o> king owas. predominant and. effective chief of the state, and = 9 


7 when the ephors, clothed with functions chiefly defensive, — Cs 


served as guarantees to the people against abuse of the. ‘regal | ae 
: Δα μου. . Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero,* all interpret the original ᾿ τ, oe eee 


. ~Gnstitution of the ephors as designed to protect the people and =~ 


on : reabrait ¢ the kings : the latter assimilates them to the. bribunes ab ἐν " oe 


᾿ ᾿ ᾿ ‘Rome. 


a Plutarch, ,Kleoments, 6.10. σημεῖον 8 Herodot. vi. 57. 
rourou, © REX pe νῦν, pera 


europea τὸν βασίλέα. τῶν. ᾿Εφόρων, 


See as haga Republic, Lacedamon, 
ay ΩΝ 

εὐ τος μῆνα! ποιοῦνται" "Rd, φόροι μὲν. ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ἣν "“πόλφωξ, βασιλεὺς δ᾽ εὐπτὲρ. ἑαυτοῦ, 

τ ϑβκος ἐστὶ, τῷ μὲν βασιλεῖ, κατὰ τοὺς τῆς τ 


αἱ, ὅρκους. μὲν ani λήλοις kara 


 weAgue κειμένους νόμους βασιλεύσειν" τῇ 


λει δὲ; πόλει, ἐμπεδορκοῦντος ἐκείνου, aru 
1: oe τὸν: ᾿βεσιλεῖον. weetiaies, — 


Ὁ ὁ δὲ. 


‘Tittmann, 
ee ee iat 108, “ως 


“4 Plato, Loge. Hi Dp. 802: “artatot: ΩΣ 
Polis, ve 11,.} 
‘Fragm. i. 33, ‘ed. 


Cicero de Republic. = 


consulare imperium tribuni plebis, sic 


erry tephori), ee Vin | regiam. con: ae Se oped 
De Legs. tii, 07, amd. τι τ 1 


stituti? ;-~also | 
ναῖον. Max. iv. ἃν. 


Compare’ Plutarch, Lyeurg, ὁ, 05 ᾿ 


Mati“ Tt contra Φ 


Griechische Staatsverfus: oo: to 


ae εἰ : τὰν [8 AND DISCIPLINE 0 oF LYKURGUS, . "Pane τ a 


“Buch 1 were the valations. which het 5 once supe ἐς tke : 


i ποῦν kings and the ephors : : though in later times these 


τ tion of the 


ee kings, and relations had been so completely reversed, that — : 


εν supremacy —Polybius considers the former as essentially subor- 


one phors, dinate to the latter—reckoning it as a point of duty 


durin the 


oe histocieal in the kings to respect the ephors “as their fathers”? co 


times. And such is decidedly the state of things throughout 6 
alll the better known period of history which we shall hereafter Ὁ ἢ 
traverse. The ephors are the general directors of public affairs 2.20! 
~~ and the supreme controlling board holding in check e every other ᾿ 
authority in the state, without any assignable limit to their Ὁ 


ek a ie his orders.* 


powers. The extraordinary ascendency of these magistrates 18. 
- particularly manifested in the fact stated by Aristotle, that they 


exempted themselves from the publie discipline, so that their ee 


self-indulgent year of office stood in marked contrast with the 
toilsome exercises and sober mess common to rich and poor alike. 


The kings are reduced to a certain number of special functions, το 


combined with privileges partly religious, partly honorary : 


their most important political attribute is, that they are ex officio - ; 
generals of the military force on foreign expeditions Buteven 


here we trace the sensible decline of their power. For whereas — 


Herodotus was informed, and it probably had been the old 
privilege, that the king could levy war against whomsoever he 
τ ghose, and that no Spartan could impede hie on pain of com- 
he mitting sacrilege 3-we shall see throughout the best known : is 
| periods of this history that it is usually the ephors (with or with. 


out the senate and public assembly) who determine upon war—the | 


king only takes the command when the army is puton the march, 
πο Aristotle seems to treat the Spartan king as a sort οὗ. hereditary 8 a 
general ; but even in this privilege shackles were putupon him 
oe —for two out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
- power seems to have been nob seldom invoked to ensure obedience ἢ 


1 Polyb. xxiv, 8. ἘΔ ἢ ΠΝ | 
3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, de18: 3 Bort ᾿Εφόρων τρεῖς, ἐξάγει φρουρᾶν, Xenoph, 


-" “δὲ καὶ ἡ δίαιτα τῶν ᾿Ἐφόρων οὐχ ὅμολο- τ Hellen. i 4, 29; “φρουρὰν. ἔφηναν. οἱ : eae ite 


τ δ γουμένη τῷ βουλήματι τῆς πόλεως". αὐτὴ "Εφοροι, iii. 2, 23, eee. 
τον μὲν γὰρ ἀνειμένη λίαν ἐστί» ἐν δὲ τοῖς A special restriction was put on the ee 
oes rae μᾶλλον ἐπι ον: ἐπὶ τὸ ae functions of the king, as military com- 


᾿ mander-in-chief, in 417 B.c., after the .. 


Laced. ¢. 18, ie ἡ fae: πείσας σῶν τὶ = 


"3 Herodot. vi. 56. _ idl-conducted expedition of Agis son of 


4 eee i. te 4; 4 5 Keun Repub : ee ἐμ θεῖα. πὰς, Τὰ. was “eigen 


a om. 5 το “POWERS or. THE SPARTAN RINGS. : o one ee a 


sth The cic political powers “of fie. Kings ¥ ‘were “thule greatly”: a 
| curtailed ; yet importance in many ways was still left to them 
They possessed large royal domains in many of the — ee 
«townships of the Periwki: they received. frequent. occa. ee 
᾿ς sional presents, and when victims were offered to the the kings. ᾿, ἘΣ 
gods, the skins and other portions belonged to them as perqui-  ς 
| sites ; .} they had their votes in the senate, which, if. they: were: 0ΘΌ ζΚ (( ὁ. 
ἸΌΝ sent, were given on their behalf by such of the other senators τὸ 
ag aver. most nearly related to them: the adoption of children 
peed ived its formal ace omplishment in their presence—and. con 
- flictinging claims at law, for the hand of an unbequeathed orphan ὁ 
ire io were adjudicated by them. © But above all, their root 88. 
᾿ na in the veliglott feelings of the people. ‘Their. pre-eminent ee 
ἂν lines, ate connected the entire state with a divine paternity. They, 
the 4chiefs of the Herakleids, were the. ‘special grantees of the soil = 
ae Sparta from the gods—the occupation of the Dorians being 
only. sai etified and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing ha: 
the children’¢ at Héraklés in the valley of the Eurédtas? They oe 
ee represented. then, state in its relations with the gods, being. by 9.00 
right priests of : 'YZeus Lacedemdn (the ideas of the god and the 
πὸ gountry: coalescing’ into. one) and of Zeus Uranius, and offering the 
8. mo Seem hecessary to ensure divine protection to the 
εἴ idea <Persona might sometimes be pub 


Position 
and pri- 
vileges οἔ. 


᾿ ον Saar to ae κα of the genuine ‘lineage of Enurysthenés nd ee ee 
τος Proklés, ‘Moreover, the remarkable. mourning ceremony. which ee 
took place at the ἄρα ἢ of every. king, | seems to indicate that τς ae 
ἐξ πι two kingly families—_ ‘which counted themselves Achzan’ Tob Aes Ta 
= ᾿ ᾿Ῥουίδα σῶν consider. ad as 3 the stent: common ond, of union 7 a 
oe : then. ΠΕ that (μὴ Sparta δὲ coun: 


“sellors should always aceompalny the — 


ie oe in every expedition (Lhuwyd. v. 0 


Ἵ ΤῊΣ hide-money (Seppazuxdr)¢ αἰεὶ sing 
- from the mumerous victims offerted at 
‘public sacrifices at Athens 
for ag ἃ special item ὁ 


see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 


_ Corpus Inscription, No. 187." 


oo 2 Pyrteans, - Fragm. ἵν ol: | Bex k; 
παν aril Ba mi be ae 
i 
\ 


reread 
δ the pwWhlie 7, 
ae _Teyentie in the careful economy of that 
ΕΣ 


τ Athens, ὯΝ 7p. B33, Eng. Traps. Ὁ 


Αὐτὸς, spe Koovtww koddcorepévon πόσις : Ὁ : 


“Ζεὺς Ἡραλλ ίβαιέ τήνδε δέδωκε. πόλιν" ee 
‘ Οἷσιν & ἅμα προλιπόντες" Epiveov ἠνεμόεντα,. ae 


᾿Εὐρεϊαν. Ἡέλοπος νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα, 


es ‘Thucyd. v.16; Herodot. γι a τ 
ener Hellen. iii, 3, 2: Plutarch, eee 


yeand, C2 


elective by. putting forward ἃ yout 
who passed for the son 
CrRieareh, ssa δ. οὐσῶν, 


ὃ Herod. ᾿ Ἴ5. Εἰρὸ the account inv ... Ὁ... Ὁ 
Plutarch of the abortive stratas em of τ ςτὸ 
Lysander to make the kingly dignity one 


of Apolo: ἀπ 


om. vb a τῆ PUBLIC ASSEMBLY THE SENATE, pee 57. 


ΠΑ αἰ brought. forward: by the: foarte were othe τὰ 
accepted or rejected, without any licence of amending. There 


‘could be no attraction to invite the citizen to be present at such 
‘an assembly ; and we may gather from the language of Xenophén — 
that in his time it consisted only of a certain number of notables 
specially summoned in addition to the senate, which latter body | 
ig itself called “the lesser Ekklesia”! Indeed the constant and 


formidable diminution in the number of qualified citizens was ὁ 


‘alone sufficient to thin the attendance of the assembly, as well as 


to break down any imposing force which. ‘it might once have 


possessed, , 
~ An assembly thus circumstanced—though always retained ASA. 
formality, and though its consent on considerable matters and for — 
the passing of laws (which however seems to have been a rare. 
oceurrence at Sparta) was indispensable—could be very little of 
a practical check upon the administration of the ephors. The 
Ser nate, ἃ permanent body with the kin: gs included in he : 
it, was the only real check upon them, and must have Seuate. 

been to.a certain extent a concurrent body in the government— 
though the large and imposing language in which its political 
supremacy is spoken of by Demiosthends and Isokratés exceeds 
greatly the reality of the case. Its most important function was 
that of a court of criminal justice, before whom every man put on. 


trial for his life was arraigned.? But both inthis and in their _ 
other duties, we find the senators as well as the kings and the 
ephors charged with corruption and venality.? As they were not 
apptinted, until ἘΣΕΙ͂Σ ἜΝ ὅδ age and then: held bhetr offices for mis 


378. oe “LAWS AND | DISCIPLINE oF LykURGbS, : “Pant tt εἰ : 


7 life, we may eed ἜΣ thes some of them continued to. net 
after the period of extreme and disqualifying senility—which, "" 
though the extraordinary respect of the Lacedemonians for old — 
age would doubtless tolerate it, could not fail to impair. the ᾿ 
| : influence of the body as a concurrent element of government. a 
τ The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government itt 
ΠΕΣ _ show, that though Greek theorists found a difficulty — 
Ἶ εὐ τα δε ταν on in determining under what class they should arrange — 
- ole Sari it, it was in “substance a close, unscrupulous, and well- ὁ 
eo obeyed oligarchy—including within it as subordinate — 
those portions which had once been dominant, the kings and the — 
~ senate, and softening the odium, without abating the mischief, of | 
the system, by its annual change of the ruling ephors. We must — 
at the same time distinguish the government from the Lykurgean ΚΕ 
discipline and education, which doubtless tended much to equalise — 
rich and poor, in respect to practical life, habits, and enjoyments. _ 
Herodotus (and seemingly also Xenophén) thought that the form. _ 
just described was that which the government had originally _ 
received from the hand of Lykurgus. Now, though there is good _ 
reason for supposing otherwise, and for believing the ephors to ~ 
be a subsequent addition—yet the mere fact, that Herodotus was | 
so informed at Sparta, points our attention to one important _ 
: attribute of the Spartan polity, Which τ is proper to bring into te, 
five 5 successive centuries, in the midst of αὐτο τοὶ like the oe 
~ Grecian, all of which had undergone more or less of fluctuation, — 
᾿ Long dura- No considerable revolution—not even any palpable ἢ 
οἴου οὔ the or formal change—occurred in it from the days of the _ 


constitution. 


a without for- Messenian war down to those of Agis TIL: in spite of ᾿ 
pares ans the irreparable blow which the power and territory of 8 
Se cin, the state sustained from Epameinéndas - and the — 
τ Greeceand Thebans, the form of government — nevertheless = 
pride in the. ae 
&§ artans remained: unchanged, — It was the only government ὁ 


᾿ς themselves. in Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable 
iS descent from a Gast antiquity, and from its teal. or # sappored re 


cee a The ρα are ae ΤῸΝ the ε exercise 5 of their: power they. Wore’ 
" “Giderca: as a democratical element, subject to little restraint and ‘He a 
because every. Spartan. citizen bad. a. responsibility ; 5 see Plato, Legg. ; 


chance of becoming ephor ; Sometimes ᾿ ἘΠῚ: Aristot. ἜΘΗ" He ὃ, ANE i ἐν 


τς as a » Hespaical.6 incon’ ee in ὩΣ 


onan 9 vi - POLITICAL ‘consmrert0N or SPARTA. Dp AIDS ον τ τος 


τ founder, “Now this was one 5 οἵ the z main ‘elroumstinces tamiong’ oe 


others which will hereafter be mentioned) of the astonishing | 


ascendency which the Spartans acquired over the Hellenic mind, 


<5 and which they will not be found at all to deserve by any superior = 


| ~ ability in the conduct of affairs. The steadiness of their political — — 


‘sympathies—exhibited at one time by putting down. the tyrants . 3 


8S OF despots, at another by overthrowing the democracies—stood ins ἥτε 
the place of ability, and even the recognised failings of their 


government were often covered by the sentiment of respect for its 


early commencement and uninterrupted continuance. If sucha 


feeling acted on the Greeks generally,! much more powerful was Ὁ 


its action upon the Spartans themselves in inflaming that haughty — 
τ exclusiveness for which they stood distinguished. And itis to be 
observed that the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old- 


. fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, 


longer than that of most other people of Greece. The ancient 


legendary faith, and devoted submission to the Delphian oracle, 
ες remained among them unabated, at a time when various influences 
eae had considerably undermined it among their fellow-Hellens and 
neighbours. But though the unchanged title and forms of the. 
οὐ government thus contributed to its imposing effect, both at home 
ον and abroad, the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less . 


ΠΟ really at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has been already Seite 


_ stated that the number of qualified citizens went on continually = 
το diminishing, and even of this diminished numberalarger propor- 69ΖΠ᾽ 
tion than before were needy, since the landed property tended -"΄... Lo es 


ἜΣ constantly to concentrate itself m fewer hands. There grewup ὁ ve 


in this way a body of discontent, which had not originally — 2 ᾿ εἰς : : 
ie existed, both among the poorer citizens, and among those = 
who had lost their franchise as citizens ; thus aggravating the 


" ~ danger ating from’ Periacki ὯΝ Ἤδοω, who will be presently — aes 


Ἢ noticed. — 


We pass from the poli tical constitution of. Sparta to to the civil : 


ranks: and. distribution, economical relations, and. lastly Phe ee 

peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, said to have = 
been established among the Lacedemonians by Lykurgus. Here 
ρος again we ‘shall find ourselves imperfectly: informed as to the! πο 


ta specitnen οἵ the way in which in Isola, ἐ On oud. . (Pansthenaia): P. eo 


o ; : ἂν Sigal was 5 lauded may be seen a a 


a 80 ᾿ “1 DISCIPLINE oF IWEURGUS, oe Pai 0. nae 


- existing jusdtations, ‘ond: το by confusion when we try εν 
: "ἴα explain how those institutions arose. 


At. seems however ascertained that the Dorians’ in all thet. ie 


_ settlements were divided into three tribes—the Hylleis, 


ay. Pam 


το βρόμον, ἐὰν ἢ 
τ divided into the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes: in all Dorian cities, Ὁ 
«three tribes JOEL 

—Hylleis, moreover, there were distinguished Herakleid families cee 
᾿ ae from whom cekists were chosen. when new colonies 
ΠΟ manes, were formed. These three tribes can be traced at Ὁ 


Argos, Siky6n, Epidaurus, Treezén, Megara, Korkyra, and. ae 
The Hylleis recognised, as their 


- seemingly also at Sparta,’ 


τ eponym and progenitor, Hyllus the son of Héraklés, and were. 
- therefore in their own belief descended from Héraklés himself: — 
we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so called, comprising 
the two regal families, to have been the Elder Brethren of the — 


tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are sometimes spoken of as _ 
Herakleids or descendants of Héraklés.2 But there seem to have © 


been also at Sparta, as in other Dorian towns, non-Dorian Ὁ 
inhabitants, apart from these three tribes and embodied in tribes 


of their own. . 


One of | these, the Akgeids, said to have come fron: ᾿ τι 


Thébes as allies of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, Ὁ ᾿ 
Pindar, and Herodotus’—while the Agialeis at Siky6én, the tribe 
~ Hyrnéthia at Argos and _Epidaurus, and others whose titles we 
do not know ab: Corinth, represent in like manner thenon-Dorian 
- portions of the’ ἣν respective communities+ At Corinth the total 


number of trijes is said to have been eight. 


But at Sparta, ee 


ne we see! m to make out the existence of the. three Dorian ane 


ree 2k Herodot: v. 68: Stephan. Byn γ. 
ΤΑΝ «γλλέος and Avpav 3 0. Miller, Dortany, 
: EL ὃ, ἃ + Boeckh ad ‘Corp. AInserip. N ; 
os Sparta is the type of pure Dorism (vol. 


‘adopted into: ‘one of the γον Dorian’ cs 
tribes; this is one of the corollaries. 
. from his fundamental supposition, that. ὦ 


Kopstadt thinks (Dissertat.. a 


ποῦν, 71, where the expressions * 
ants of Héraklés” sylainly. ‘compre-. 
--hended more than 


" Dhueyd ΠῈΣ 24, about ‘Phalius the ᾿ 


Ἢ : Herakleid at Corinth, 
2 8ee. Tyrtaus, » 
τς Schneidewin, and Pitdar, 


Ἵ ‘families, Plutarch, | Lysand. οι, 


ae Diodor. xi. 58. 


0 "8 Herodot. iv. 149; Pindar, Pyth. τ. 
᾿ τι _Aristot. - Λάκων," Honus ὦ fs 
ὙΠ Fragm, ed. Neumann... The.” 


: fag or caste 2 apart =e pe 184). o 


‘Fragm. ed. 
ἌΝ ἢ 81, 
ἀοβοθηᾶ-. 


the two kingly 
ae 


γ᾽ Tnscrip. Nos. 1130, 1181; 
Lov. ἄρον: Pausan. ii, 28, 3. ele 

hotius, Πάντα ὀκτώ; also Proverb. ecu 
“ Vatic. Suidas, xi. 64; compare Se ee 


Ἐν Ὁ, 78). 


ΟΡ, 67) that IT have done injustice to Ὁ. . 
Miller in not assenting to his proof: > 
but on studying the point: over again, 1 cuca 
‘can see no reason. for modifying what. 


is here stated in the text. 


4 Herod. vy. 68—~92:; Boeckh, Corp. 


ive. 66 nu Prasad γ. τὴ σοι παν 


The ει πο, Sn τς 
of Schémann’s work (Antig. Jur. Publ 
Gree., iv. 1, 6, Ὁ, 115) on this subject 5 
asserts a greats deal more than canbe 
2 proved. cae | 


Stephan, γα, : : OE 


cae, γε, πα; “SPAR τὰν φρῖβαν AND | opis, = an 098} | 
2 pene we oe hot i iow how many tiles there Ε were ἢ in all : still ae 
less do we know what relation the Obes, or Obés, another. τ. 

subordinate distribution of the people, bore to the tribes. Inthe — 
~ ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and. Obés are directed to 


| τὸ maintained unaltered: but the statement of O, Miiller and : 
Boeck kh? —that there were thirty Obés in all, ten to each tr ibe— τὰ τ 


“resis upon no other existence than a peculiar punctuation of 


this Rhetra, which various other crities reject ; and seemingly ere 


with good reason, We are thus left without any information — 
| respecting the Ohé, though we know that it was an old, peculiar, | 
and Jasting division among the Spartan people, since it occurs in 


the oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as well as in late inscriptions of 


- the date of the Roman empire. 

the account of Pausanias, there is however recognised 
a classification of Spartans distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the three old Dorian tribes, and founded 
~ upon the different quarters of the city--Limne, Mesoa, 
- Pitané and Kynosura ;? from one of these four was derived the 
ΠΟ usual description of a Spartan in the days of Herodotus. There 
is reason to suppose that the old Dorian tribes became antiquated 
ak Sparta (as the four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that. 


Local dis- 
tinctions 
known 
among the 
Spartans. 


In similar inscriptions and in 


. the topical, classification derived from the quarters of the city ᾿ς 
τ superseded it—these quarters having been originally the separate ὁ 
~ villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed. That 
- the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected with the 
- three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from ἐν is probable oe 


_ enough, though there is no proof of it. 


“OF the population of Li aconia three 1 main divi isions are , recognised Ἢ, ᾿ : 
: —Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. The first of the three were 


ae full baal ἐτ νιν who liv ed in apa: itself, fulfilled i 


᾿ Πα Mitten, "Dorhina, τ i 3. ΠΝ 
a reckh ad Cor Pp. Inscription. Part, iv, 
oe ont: 3, Pp. WO. 


 Pansan, ili, 16, 6s THorodot. ili, πὸ Ἢ 


. Boeck, eine ἰδὲς ἀρ ον Ne, T24 


εἰς Biraho, viii, Pp “B04 


- Lacon. 1 


tok pe eight (Re 
- Lacon. i Be are 


Byz. v. Mose! Me 
Ἢ eayeh. vy. IL iran. 
oo Shere de-muc μ᾽ ‘confusion and. dis. 
τς crepancy of opinion: about the Spartan ~ 
tribes, oy pits admits six (De Republi. 


suo five. Matiao’ ‘bas discussed ree 


“subject at large, but 1 think not. wary 9. 
satisfactorily, in the eighth Beilage τοῦτ το 
πὸ first book οὐ his History of Sparta τὰς 
» (vol. ii, p. 125); and Dr. ΤΕ. 
p. 517) both. > 
thedifferentmodern opinions © 
on this obscure topic, and adds several 
Our seanty stock of τ 
original evidence leaves much room for. 
i: OL BUY aot hypotheses, and little chance oe 
᾿ Barthélemy (Voyage du. ee: 
᾿ +sune Anach asi Ne: ie Pe πρὶ wakes. ta. 


second apenas (vol. A, 


noticesal 


useful criticisms, - 


ἜΝ certain sonelosion, 
erasbann cae hg 


“Laws AND | DISCIPLE oF -LYRURGUS. "Pare © π᾿ 


ae a al all the exigencies: of the Lykungean discipline, Pp aid their quota | 


Of EF 


| ... to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone eligible 
ΠΡΟ ulation 


= aconia ἴθ honours? or public offices. These men had 
ool. Spar- neither time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, ~ 


fee still less for trade or handicraft: such occupations 
_ were inconsistent with the prescribed training, even if they had 


ἀρὴν “ποῦ been positively interdicted. They were maintained from the 


oe ᾿ς 2 Perleki. 


᾿ ᾿: ᾿ in military command towards the end 
πο the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. viii, 


" ᾿ lands round the city, and from the large proportion of Laconia 7 oy 
_ which belonged to them; the land being tilled for them by 


| " Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a fixed, proportion 
of the produce: in some cases at least as much as one half? 


_ Each Spartan retained his qualification, and transmitted it to his 
children, on two conditions—first, that of submitting to the 
prescribed discipline ; next, that of paying each his stipulated 
quota to the public mess, which was only maintained by these 
individual contributions. The multiplication of children in the 
poorer families, after acquisitions of new territory ceased, 


continually augmented both the number and the propor tion of : : ᾿ : | 7 Ms 
citizens who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, potas 


and who therefore lost their franchise: so that there arose . 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, among — 
the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier times—the. | 


~~ peduced number of fully qualified citizens being called The. ΠΣ 


Equals or Peers—the disfranchised poor, The Inferior. The = es 


* latter, disfranchised as they were, nevertheless did not become 


: ΡΟ ΚΙ : : it was probably still competent. to them to ‘resume ae 
_ their qualification, should any favourable accident enable them π΄ 
oe to make their contributions to the public mess. “1 
The Pericekus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of Sparta, wie 


Ἢ Ove or two Porioskic officers appear. 


_ ships in his notice of several different 
items among them—'Avédva—midis ᾿ 


but of some one of the hundred townships of Laconia 6 
- Both he and fhe. oy to which he belonged ee 


ΕΝ alludes to this total οἵ τοῦ town. τι 


aes ας Aen ewe ἊΣ dae 


cee 6, 22), but these seem rare exceptions © 


even. as to foreign service by sea or 


oo 8 One half was paid by ioe enslaved 7 
ἫΝ Messenians (Tyrteus, Frag. 4, Bergk): 


ἥμισυ. πᾶν, ὄσσον κάρπον ἃ ἄρουρα. φέρει. ἢ 
“Stephanus 


πὸ ἢ οὐδισιάς, Bota, Avpp 
> Jand, while a Pericekus as wnagistrate sf ein 
oe at Sparta, was unheard of. 


Δακωνικὴ pia τῶν ἕκατον; a νι, "Adpo-. 
Lor, 


probably copied ὃ, and therefore ©; 


cannot pass for a distinct authority.. ce 
The total of 100 townships belongs to — 


the maximum of Spartan power, after 


_ the conquest and before the severance . ᾿ ᾿ ; το 
τ τ χὰ οφετνο a for ceases: Boise and oe 


&c.: but he . : es oe 


: “CHAP. wh ao ᾿ 


τος yeceived their orders only from Sparta, having no political sphere Ὁ 
of their own, and no share in determining the movements of the 


oe has collected the names of above 


oe Spartan authorities. In the island of Kythéra, which formed 
one of the Perickic townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as — 
administrator. But whether the same was the case with others, 
we cannot affirm: nor is it safe to reason from one of these 
- townships to all—there may have been considerable differences — 
in the mode of dealing with one and another. For they were — 
spread through the whole of Laconia, some near and some 
distant from Sparta: the free inhabitants of Amykle must have. 


ἢ SPARTARS-——PERTGRD |S ggg 


been Pericki, as well as those of Kythéra, Thuria, Attheia, or | 


τ Anlén: nor can we presume that the feeling on the part of the — 
Spartan authorities towards all of them was the same. Between 
the Spartans and their neighbours, the numerous Perieki of 
Amykle, there must have subsisted a degree of intercourse and 
- mutual relation in which the more distant Pericki did not 

-partake—besides that both the religious edifices and the festivals 
of Amykle were most reverentially adopted by the Spartans and 
exalted into a national dignity : and we seem to perceive, on some 
occasions, a degree of consideration manifested for the Amykleean 
—hoplites,? such as perhaps other Periceki might not have obtained. 
The class-name, Perioski?--Circum-residents, or dwellers around 


Methéné (the extreme 

included among them. 
My. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii, Ὁ. "Ὁ 

θ 


places) are : 
in contrast with the full privileged. — 


out of the 100. } : 
~Helots (Pol. ii. 7, 8):-there did ποῦ 


cal ageregate living without the city, 6 | 


burghers who lived within it. Aristotle 9 
uses it to signify In Kréte the class. 
corresponding to the Lacedemonian =~ 


τῷ and Aristot, Polit: ii. 7, 1. 


. Ὁ Phueyd, iv. 53. | 
* Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5,11; Herod. 


οὐχ, 7; Thuceyd. vy. 18—23. The Amyklean 


festival of the Hyacinthia, and the 
 Amykiean temple of Apollo, seem to 
stand foremost in the mind of the 
Spartan authorities. Αὐτοὶ καὶ οἱ éyyv- 


gare Tay περιοίκων. ener es iv. 8), who: 


are ready before the rest and march 


against the Athenians at Pylus, pro- 
τς bably Include the Amykleans, . 


_ Laconia’ generally is. called by 
Thueydidés Gili. 16). as the περιαικές of 
Sparta, ς . ἊΝ 


τ Ὁ δ Πρ word περίοικοι is sometimes. 
used to signify simply “ surrounding. 
neighbour states,” in its natural geo- 

i. 17, 

ες trate except through a friendly citizen 


graphical sense: see Thucyd. 


But the more usual em 


a ) loyment of 
_.... tt is, to mean the unprivileged or less » 
— privileged members of the same politi- _ 


exist in Kréte any class corresponding 


to the Lacedemonian Pericki. In 


Kréte there were not two stages of ᾿ 


inferiority—there was only one, and 
that one is marked by the word repiot- 


kot} While the Lacedeemonian Pericekus 
had the Helot below him. To an | 
Athenian the word conveyed the idea 


of undefined degradation. τεῖος od 
To understand better the status of 


.the Perieknus, we may contrast him 


with the Metekus or Metic The. 
latter resides in the city, but he is an 
alien resident on. sufferance, not a 
native: he. pays a special tax, stands 


excluded from all political functions, — τὰ 


and cannot even approach the magis- 
or Prostatés (ἐπὶ προστάτου οἰκεῖν“ 


bears arms for the defence of the state. Ὁ 


Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. «. 21-58): he 


- citizens and EHelots. 
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the city—usually denoted native inhabitants of inferior political 3 
_ condition as contrasted with the full-privileged burghers who 

lived in the city, but it did not mark any precise or uniform 
_ degree of inferiority. It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as to 


imply a condition no better than that of the Helots, so thatin 3 


large sense, all the inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as the 


rest) might have been included in it, Butwhen used in reference - 
~ to Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is placed in | 
_ contraposition with the Spartan. on one side, and with the Helot 


on the other: if means native freemen and proprietors, grouped 
- In subordinate communities! with more or less power of local _ 
“management, but (like the subject towns belonging to Bern, _ 


The situation of a Metic was however 
very. different in different cities of 
Greece. At Athens that class were 
well protected in person and property, 
numerous and domiciliated: at Sparta, 
there were at first none—the Kentiasy 
excluded them; but. this must have 
been relaxed long before the days of 
Agis ΤΙ]. . 
The Pericekus differs from the Metic 
in being a native of the soil, subject by 
birth to the city law. ners 
ΝΟ Kopstadt Gin his Dissertation 
above cited on Lacedsemonian affairs, 


sect. 7, Ὁ. 60) expresses much surprise, 
at that which T advance in this note. 


respecting. Kréte and Lacedsemién— 


» that in’ Kréte there was no class of 
~ men analogous .to the Lacedemonian 


“Paericeki, but.only two classes—i.¢. free 
: He thinks that 
- this position is “ prorsus falsum ”. 
‘But I advance nothing more here 
than what is distinctly stated by 
_ Aristotle, as Kopstadt himself admits 


oe (p, 60, 71), | Aristotle alls the subject. 
class in Kréte by the name of Tleplokow. 


Ἢ And in this case, the general presump- 
Ὁ tions go far to sustain the authority of 


ἐπ δος Axistotie. For Sparta was a dominant 

eye or capital city, including ‘in its depend. 
~~ enee not only a considerable territory, 
το Βα} ἃ, considerable number of inferior, . 

- distinct organised townships. In Kréte, - 


on the contrary, each autonomous state 


Included. only a town with. its circum. 
εὐ Jacent territory, but without any 
“o-@mmexed townships, ‘There. was. 

τ therefore no basis for the interme. - 
.. diate class called in Laconia Periceki: — 
τ ἄχη Kopstadt himself remarks (p.- : 
δου (A 


~ 78) about.the Dorian city of Megara. 


a ‘There were only the two classes of 


free Krétan citizens, and serf-culti. 
vators in various modifications and 
subdivisions. yee oe 
IKopstadt (following. Hoeck, Kréta, 
B. TI. vol. iii. p. 28) says that the 
authority of Aristotle on this point is 
overborne by that of Dosiadas and — 


Sosikratés—authors who wrote spe- 


cially on Krétan affairs... Now if we — 


were driven to make a choice, T con- . 


feas that I should prefer the testhnony 


of Aristotle—considering that weknow 
little or nothing respecting the other | 
“bywo. 


But in this case I do not think | 
that we are driven to make a choice : 


Dosiadas (ap. Athens. xiv, p. 148) Is. > ee: 


not cited in terms, so that we cannot 


-afiirm him to contradict Aristotle; and =) 


Sosikratés (upon whom. Hoeck and 


Kopstadt rely) says something which _ Pak 


does not necessarily contradict him, . te 
but admits of being explained so asta. 


place the two witnesses in harmony. 
with each other, Ν ἀκ 


Sosikrates says 


τοὺς δὲ weptoixovs ὑπηκόους, Now the 


Word ποριοίκους seems tobe here used ᾿ς. 
just as Aristotle would have used it, . 


to conmrehend the Kréotan serfs uni-. 
versally: ib is ποὺ distinguished from _ 


“μνώιται and ἀφαμιῶται, buk compre... 
ends both of them as different species 


under a generic term. The authority, 
of Aristotle affords a reason for pre- 


férring to construe the passage in this oo 
manner,and the words appear to me 0 Ὁ 
toadmitofitfairly. alg aes Me a 
Ὁ The πόλεις of the Lacedemonian 


Periceki ‘are often noticed : see Xeno-. - 


Agesilaus, ii, 24; 
SY. 3: Ef é 


ellenic. vib, 21), 


. 1 Ἶ 


(ap. Athen®. vip. 0) 
263), Τὴν μὲν κοινὴν δουλείαν οἱ Kpjres 
καλοῦσι μυνοΐαν, τὴν δὲ ἰδίαν ἀφομίωτας, 0 


Laced, Repub, 6 


Ἶ cu ap. V1. THE PERIGRT oF LACONTA, 
oy Za aa aad ἐὰν “of the οἰά: thirteen cantons of Switzer land) ᾿ 
embodied in the Lacedeemonian ag cregate, which was governed... 
exclusively by the kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. | 
- When we come to describe the democracy of Athens after the 
revolution of Kleisthenés, we shall find the demes, or Special β 


τ local townships and villages of Attica, incorporated ag meaning of 


: he word — 
-equal and constituent fractions of the integer called ἘΠ Ἢ 


The Deme (or The City) of Athens, so that a démot of conia. 


ee 


| ‘Acharnz or Sphéttus is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. ae 


But the relation of the Periekic townships to Sparta is one of 

inequality and obedience, though both belong to the same political 
ageresate, and make up together the free Liccieuoaan com- 
munity. In like manner, Orne and other places were townships — 
of men personally free, but politically dependent on Argos— 
Akrwephie on Thébes--Cheeroneia on Orchomenus—and various 
Thessalian towns on Pharsalus and Larissa This condition 
carried with 10 a sentiment of degradation, anda painful negation 
of that autonomy for which every Grecian community thirsted ;2 
_ while being maintained through superior force, it had a natural | 
_ tendency, perhaps without the deliberate wish of the reigning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But in addition to 

τς this general tendency, the peculiar education of a glen while . 
ait imparted force, fortitude, and regimental precision, w. 


» ‘game time so rigorously peculiar, that it rendered an have: 


Ἢ Ὁ unaccommodating, and incapable of sympathising with ‘the 2 ae ely 


ordinary march of Grecian feeling,—not to mention the rapacity 


~ and love of money, which is attested, by good evidence, asbelong- = ὁ 
’and which we should hardly have 68s τ 
as As Harmosts out of 

_. their native city,¢ and in relations with inferiors, the Spartans τ 


‘ing to” the Spartan character,’ 
ε ‘expected to find in the pupils of Lykurgus. 


seem to have been more unpopular than other Greeks, and we — 


i ᾿ may presume, ea a ene haughty roughness pervaded. thelr δ, ΠΝ 


ane “vi 


2. Xenoph. Hollen, ah 3, δ, “8, 10. 
os days of 

-Theban power, af ter. the battle of Σ 
“Leuktra,. characterises the Boeotian — 
- towns as πορίρίκοι of Thébes (Or, vill, 
De Pace, p. 182); compare Orat, xiv. 
penophen ἢ holds ᾿ 


ae 


1 Herodot. viii, 79-135 3 : Xenoph. 
13 ; Thueyd. iv. 


“Jsokratés, writing in the 


"ἶ ἫΙ ates. we 200 βόδι. 


i. 


τοῖμαι πάντες ὑπειλήφασι. ἘΠῚ νος 
“Οταδῖο de Pace (Or. viii. p. 180--͵ mee ee, 
eden ree iv. Ὁ, sates: | 


‘the game language, Hellen, v. 4, 482 ἘΠῚ τὴς Ἢ 
compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28. Da ae 


ὃ Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23, 
4Thucyd, i...77-~-95 3 vi. 105. 


ΓΝ ΤΡ a 
πταίδο (Panathenaic. Or, mii, p. 288)... 0.0 
Srapridrag. δὲ, ὑπεροπτικοὺς καὶ πολέμι- Reena 
KOS | καὶ. πλεονέκτας, οἵους πὲρ αὐτοὺς τ 
Compare his’. : 
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᾿ ‘dual with: ‘thelr own n- Pericski, rhe. were Γι to them : 


ee certainly by no tie of affection, and who for the most part revolted x 


after the battle of Leuktra as soon as the invasion of Laconia by " | 


_ Epameinéndas enabled them to do so with safety. ome 
Wea _ Isokratés, taking his point of departure from the old Herakleid = 
oS. Statement ©. legend, with its instantaneous conquest and triple par- 
of Isokratés tition of all Dorian Peloponnésus among the three _ 


oe as to the 


ἐς origin of the. Herakleid brethren, deduces the first origin of the | 


ee ‘Perloeki, 


oe a conquerors of Sparta. According to him, the period immediately | 


succeeding the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare in — 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many,—the 
oligarchy and the démus. The former being victorious, two 
important measures were the consequences of their victory. They 
banished the defeated Many from Sparta into Laconia, retaining — 
the residence in Sparta exclusively for themselves ; they assigned _ 
to them the smallest and least fertile half of Laconia, monopolis- Ἵ 


ον κίο townships from internal seditions among the ἢ ae 


ing the larger and better for themselves ; and they disseminated Ὁ i 


them into many very small townships, or subordinate little com-— 


munities, while they concentrated themselves entirely at Sparta. — 


To these precautions for ensuring dominion they added another | 


not less important. They established among their own Spartan ἘΞ | 


citizens equality of legal privilege and democratical government, 


oo Προ 85 to take the greatest securities for internal harmony ; which — an 


a harmony, according to the judgment of Isokratés, had been. but. 


too effectually perpetuated, enabling the Spartans toachieve their 

~ dominion over oppressed Greece,—like the accord of pirates? το νων 
ΠῚ the spoliation of the peaceful. The Perickic. townships (he tells : z nats 
ys), while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, were exposed ᾿ 


᾿ ᾿ : | to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share of the dangers of war, oe 
Dene The Spartan authorities put them in situations and upon enter- a 


a - prises which they deemed too dangerous for their own citizens ; as 


wo and what was still worse, the ephors possessed the power of ᾿ 


putting to death, without any form of of prs inary trial, as many. 


le το ae as they pleased? 


_ 1 Isokratés, Panathenaic. Or. xii, ἜΣ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι. σφίσιν. αὐτοῖς, ὁμονοοῦντες. Ἵ Coe : 


ὥστε οὐδεὶς ἂν αὐτοὺς διά γε τ vy τοὺς ἄλλους ἀπολλύουσι. 


εἰν: ᾿ ὁμόνοιαν δικαίως ἐπαινέσειεν, οὐδὲν μᾶλ. 2. Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathenaic. et ee 
ἴδον ἢ τοὺς καταποντιστὰς Kat, Afioras καὶ p. 270-271. The statement in the °. 


er τοὺς. mepl τὰς δι. ϑρικίας ὃ ὄντας "᾿ eG same oration a ἽΝ that ee one δ ΔΕ 


| The ἜΑ ΝΣ tiere delive Sk — Isokratés, respecting ‘the first a 
origin of the distinction of Spartans and Perieki, is nothing 
better than a conjecture, nor is it even a probable conjecture, 
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since it is based on the historical truth of the Herakleid legend, Ὁ 
and transports the disputes of his own time between the oligarchy 


and the demus into an early period to which such disputes do | 


not. belong. Nor is there anything, as far as our. knowledge of 


Grecian history extends, to bear out his assertion that the 


: ‘Spartans took to themselves the least dangerous post in the field, Ὁ ἐπ ἢ 


and threw undue peril upon their Perioki. Such. dastardly me 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta ; but it is undoubtedly 
true, that as the number of citizens continually diminished, so. 


the Periwki came to constitute, in the later times, alargerand 
) 8 


larger proportion of the Spartan force. Yet the power which 
_ Isokratés represents to have been vested in the ephors, of putting 


to death Periceki without preliminary trial, we may fully believe 


to be real, and to have been exercised as often as the occasion 


- seemed to call for it, We shall notice presently the way in 


which these magistrates dealt with the Helots, and shall see 
- ample reason from thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever 
τ the ephors believed any man to be dangerous to the public peace, 
_ —whether an inferior Spartan, a Pericekus, or a Helot,—the most 


᾿ summary mode of getting rid of him would be consideredasthe oe 


best. ‘Towards Spartans of rank and consideration they were ™ 


doubtless careful and measured in. their application of punishes eels, 
--- ment, ‘but the same necessity for circumspection did. not exist τ 
ον with regard to the inferior classes : moreover, the feeling, that the 
exigencies of justice required a fair trial before punishment was. 
inflicted, belongs to Athenian associations much more than to | 


Spartan. How often any such summary executions may ne Ὄ 
taken place, we have noinformation. τς 
We may remark that the account which Tsokratds hes tere 


given of the origin of the Laconian Pericki is not essentially ae 


irreconcilable with that of Ephorus,+ who recounted that. Eurys- : 
-thenés and Proklés, on first conquering Laconia, had granted 


oe to the pre-existing population equal rights with the Dorians— 8 


τ dasmonians “had put to death without their allies or ‘dependents out of i ce, 
trial mora Greeks (πλείους τῶν Ἑλλήνων) conia. Got ae Fea 
than had ever been tried. at Athens 1 Ephorus, Fragm, 18, ed, Marx; oP. bee de 


es since eine was & sa refers to Strabo. Vili. ae 365, 


| —different 
from. Iso- 


not wholly 
τοῦτο Erreconeil- 
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“Pant 0 τ ἜΝ 


He but that hein gon of Enurysthents, had: ‘deprived: eee ofthis. 


Statement dual position, and degraded them into dependent : sub- 


of Ephorus 
> kratés, yet 


a able. | Σ 
ν᾿. demus from concentrated residence in the city to. diseninatedl: 


jects of the latter. At least the two narratives both ὦ 
agree in presuming that the Periceki had onceenjoyed Ὁ 
‘a better position, from which they had been extruded 
by violence. And the policy which Isokratés ascribes 
to the victorious Spartan oligarchs,——of driving out the 


residence in many separate and insignificant: townships,—seems as 
to be the expression of that proceeding which in his time 
was numbered among the most eflicient precautions against 


refractory subjects,—the Dickisis, or breaking up of a town- 
- aggregate into villages. We cannot assign to the statement any 

historical authority.1 Moreover the division of Laconia into six. 
districts, together with its distribution into townships (or the dis- 
tribution of settlers into pre-existing townships), which Ephorus’ 


ascribed to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions froni the 
primitive legendary account, which described the Dorian conquest = 
as achieved at one stroke, and mustall be dismissed, if we suppose. 


it to have been achieved gradually. 
admitted by O. Mtiller and by many of the ablest subsequent 
_ inquirers—who nevertheless seem to have the contrary supposi- 


τ tion involuntarily present to their minds when they criticise the. 


το early Spartan history, and always unconsciously imagine he coe 
_ Spartans as masters of all Laconia, We cannot even assert that — 


This gradual conquest is 


ὑπ on Laconia was ever under one government before the consummation ne ἜΣ 
ats of the successive conquests of aia | Het ase 


. a “strictly. warrants. - 
πιο δον ΟΣ ΘΒ δῦ article, most of the difficult. 
ae πε respecting the Spartan constitu- 


ee ἘΣ a manner thighs, ἘΣ θα δ. 


Test Dr, Arnold (in his Dissertation on 
ee the Spartan Constitution, appended to. 
the first volume. of his Thucydides, Ὁ. 


643) places greater confidence in the 


~~ historieal value of this narrative Οὗ. 

-. Tsokratés than Tam res to do. 
—- Onthe other hand, Sir G 

' his Review of Dr. Arnold’s Dissertation. 


. Ὁ, Lewis, in 


ss (Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 45), 


--gonsiders the “ account of Isokratés as 
πον τ gompletely inconsistent with that of» 
_ Ephorus’”: which is saying rather more, 
perhaps, than the tenor of the two. 
In Sir G. Lewis's | gra 
absence of data under which Isokratés 
or his informants laboured, as the 
“method which they ie to. aunty ae Ἢ 
“εν, ἡἀἰὰ χελν: 


ion will be found raised and discussed 


Another Ἐν in’ the‘ statement of τὴ 
Tsokratés is, that the Dorians at the 


time of the original conquest οὗ 
‘Laconia were ony 2000 in number (Or. 
Clintom 5... 0 
rejects this ΤΠ a as too smalljand)= 0 
“J suspect that Isokratés, ee ees 
- Dorians at the original conquest, has’ 
‘adapted to. the description the actual “1 
numbers of the Spartans in his own — 
time” (Fast. Hellen, ii. p. 408). 


xii, Panath. 986), Mr. 
observes, 


in’ de scribing the numbers. 


“This seems to me a probable conjec- : 
ture, and. it iustrates as well. the 


τ ᾿ the 
see ‘oppida distributi ubique majorem inco- 


: πο τς φοϑῃ) γ of 
oes _ See: 


THM PERLWAL : 


of the a assertion of 0. δ ἀράϊον repented ᾽ν Béhoipann 1 that 


ἷ ‘the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that the Periceki 
were always considered as Acheans "Ὁ find no proof, and I OF 
τ Respecting Pharis, Geronthre, and — 
τ _Amykile, three. Periekic towns, Pausanias gives us to under- _ 
stand that the pre-existing inhabitants were expelled some long 


believe. it to be erroneous. 


᾿ time: after the Dorian ὁ conquest, and that a Dorian population 


A replaced them? ‘Without placing great faith in this statement, : a ae 
for: which Pausanias could hardly have any good authority, we oy 
nay yet accept it as representing the probabilities of the case and 


: as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis of Miller. The 


τον Periwkic townships were probably composed either 
of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incorporated in 
greater or less proportion with the pre-existing in- 
habitants. But whatever difference of race there may 
= once have been, it was effaced before the historical 
times? during which we find no proof of Acheans, 
ae ἢ . known as such, in Laconia. πὸ Herakleids, the 


et ' Schmann, Antig. Jurisp. Gra- 
—corum, iv, 1, 5, Ὁ, ὔ 
: ἢ Pausan. i. 2, 6; Ui. 22, The 


statement of Miiller is to be found 4 in 


History’ of the Dorians, iii. 2, 1: he. 
quotes a passage of Pausanias which 
ον ds noway to the point. 


Sir G. Ὁ, Lewis (Philolog. Mus. ut 


εἶ pa (BUD. “4) is of the same opinion as 
oo ‘Miter : : 


ΠΩΣ 
eM Kopstadt (in the learned Dikser- 
tation which I have before alluded to, 


τ Ὧθ Rerum Laconicarum Conastitutionis 


‘Lycurgere Origine et Indole, cap. fi. p. 
$1) controverts this position respecting 
the Periceki, He appears to under- 


ἀεὶ stand ib in-a sense which my words 


. hardly present—at least a sense which 
~ [did not intend them to present! as if 


ΠΥ Ἢ ὈΡΘΗ͂Σ of inhabitants in each of 
hundred. Periwkic towns were 


ns— ot per centum Laconia 


larum numerum efficerent” (Ὁ, $2). I 


_ numbers: 


Laconia . not as 


Bub τὰ 

have heen the comparative ὁ 
(pret: obably different ine: uch - 
= orian and non-Dorian in- 
ἊΣ pabiianis bors, ‘are no means of. 
+ Mopeds ®- 85). 


Sparx tans 
and Perioeki . 
no dis- 
tinction 

of race... 
known be. || 
tween them 
in historical 
times. 


admits that Amykle, Pharis and 
Geronthre, were Pericekic towns 
eopled by Dorians; and if. this be 
rue, it μῆνα the general maxim 
on the faith of which he contradicts 


what I affirm: his maxim is—“num- 0 Ὁ΄ῦ 
quam Dorienses ἃ Doriensibus, nisi 6. 
bello victi erant, civitate equoque jure 
81). Τὸ is unsafe tore 70 
lay down such large pe ene respect eae ee 
rules sand practice. The highauthority Ὁ 

of O. Miller has been misleading in 


ivati sunt” (Ὁ. 


a supposed uniformity of Dorian . 


this respect, 


Τὺ is plain that Herodotus: compare pes 


his expression, viii, .73 an 145) 


Achwans, 
Dorians, . 


out of Laconia by the invading Dorians 


and Herakleide, occupied the territory — 

in the north-west 

es which was afterwards called 

ooo meant only to affirm that some of the 
προς Perlekic towns, such as Amykhe, were 

oo wholly, oralmost wholly, Dorian ; many 

oo” cathers. of cee partially Dorian, 
what ay 


of Pelo opeaneee 
chaia, 


expelling from it the Ionians. Whate ς΄ 
aver may be the truth about this 9 0.0. 
logendary. statement—and whatever = 9 0ῦϑὅζΧἙΓΚ Κ [Γι {Γ. 
may nate: been the original proportions 
orians and Achseans in Laconia— 99°. 
these two races had (in the fifth cen-- = ὁ ὁ. 
B.C.) become confounded in one 
“une istinguishable ethnical and political. 
aggregate called Lvaccaun or. peed re 


tm 


conceived all the free inhabitants ha a ae 
pub age . 09 
He believes in the story of 0 
the legend, that the Achseans, driven 
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: Reid, οἱ τ the Talthybiads, all of whont belong to ἜΣ, ΓΝ a 
τ to be the only examples of separate races (partially distinguishable | 


from Dorians) known after the beginning of authentic history. 


os ᾿ : The Spartans and the Perioki constitute one political ager egate, 


towns from Sparta. 


2 2 : : | and that too so completely melted tc ogether ἢ in the g general. opinion ᾿ δε 
(speaking of the times before the battle of Leuktra), that the — 


peace of Antalkidas, which guaranteed autonomy to every separate “n 


Grecian city, was never so “construed as to divorce the Periwkic 


τς monians, and Sparta is regarded by Herodotus only as the first 


and bravest among the many and brave Lacedsemonian cities} 
~The victors at Olympia are preclaimed not ag Spart ans, but as 
Laconians,—a title alike borne by the Pericki. And many of 
the numerous winners whose names we read in the Olympic lists 
as Laconians may probably have belonged to Amykle or other ie 
. Pericekic towns. : 


Both are known as Laconians or Lacedee- oe 


The Periekic hoplites constituted always a ey a 


times a preponderant—numerical proportion of τῆς: Lacedae. = 


monian army, and must undoubtedly have been trained, more or’ |: ᾿ 
1688. perfectly, in the peculiar military tactics of Sparta; since ὁ 


they were called upon to obey the same orders as the Spartans i in 
the field,? and to perform the same evolutions. — 


oe appear, though rare, in which a Perickus has hig sh command i Te 
eo 8 foreign expedition. In the time of Aristotle, the larger propor- 
tion of Laconia (then meaning only the country eastward of Tay- 


τ getus, since the foundation of Messéné by Epameinéndas had been Ὁ 
Ὁ consummated) belonged. to δόλον eibizens but the remaining oe 


Some cases. 


Ὡς : pants conmiriatig both Spartans and 
-Perigki, though with very unequal 


or τ political franchises and very material 
᾿ settee in individual training and 


habits, 


The case was. different in 


: ~ these latter was never lost. ee 

ΟΖ Herod. γῆς 284.000 
Tae y 2 Thucyd, Vili. 6-—22. “They. dia ‘not 
: however partake in the IL 


col ἐκ τῆς χώρας παῖδες as contrasted 
with οὗ ἐκ τῆς. «ἀγωγῆς. Gosibius. ‘ap. 
~ Athens. xv. Ὁ, 674). 

8 Ayistot, Polit, ii. 6, 28, 


‘ - Thessaly, where the Thessalians held 
τῶι δὰ dependence Magnétes, Perrhsebiand 1 
τ &cheans: the separate aationnhly of 


ment”, 


ἊΣ διὰ, yap 3 τὸ ἢ 
τ τῶν ε ὐυμἠημλκα, ΕΝ τὴν. πὰ "ἴστην. γῆν, ᾿ 


οὐκ  ἐξετάῤ VOU ἀλλήλων τὰς almnbopds. : 


Sir ας Ὁ. Lewis, in the article above — 
alluded to (Philolog. Mus. ii, Ὁ, 54) says) 
“They lived m thre ee 
country or in small towns of the 
Laconian territory, and cultivated the ~~ 


about the Pericki:— 


land, which they did not hold of any ae 


individual citizen, but paid for ita. 
tribute or rent to the state; being 
exactly in the same condition as the.” >. 
_possessores of the Roman domain, or’ | 
rkurgean the RB: 
discipline; but they seem to be named. 


Lewis here supposes. The. ἰδ os 
eee cited from, ee seems show τ 


yots in Hindostan before the 
introduction of the Permanent Settle. 
It may be doubted, I think, το. 
whether the Periceki paid ‘any. such τ 
» rent or tribute as that which Sir oe ᾿ 


omar, VI. THE HELOTS ESSENTIALLY VILLAGERS. — 


ΤΙ gmaller half must have been the property of the Perieki, who 
must besides have carried on most of the commerce of export and 
τς import—the metallurgic enterprise, and the distribution of in- — 
ternal produce—which the territory exhibited ; since no Spartan — 


ever meddled in such occupations. And thus the peculiar training 


; of Lykurgus, by throwing all these employments into the hands of 


he Periceki, opened to them a new source of importance which τε... 
the dependent townships of Argos, οὗ Thébes, or of Orchomenus = 


woul 


gmail villages? or in detached farms, both in the 


Tnot enjoy. - | | ἐμ 
The Helots of Laconia were Coloni or serfs bound to the soil, 


who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors certainly ite 


_—probably, of Perickic proprietors also. They were the rustic | 
‘population of the country, who dwelt, not in towns, but either in 
. 8. Helots— 
district immediately surrounding Sparta, and round essentially 
the Periekic Laconian towns also. Of course there Y!#6** 
were also Helots who lived in Sparta and other towns, and did 


ἊΣ the work of domestic slaves—but such was not the general cha- 
 racter of the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest 


from Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers and 
~ detached. rustics ; but whether they were dependent upon pre- 


existing Achewan. proprietors, or independent like much of thes ee 
Arcadian village population, is a question which we cannot 
answer, In either case, however, itis easy to conceive that the 


village lands (with the cultivators upon them) were the mosh 6 


ae easy to appropriate for the benefit of masters resident at Sparta; — τ, 


while the towns, with the district immediately around them, ὦ 


_ furnished both dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing detach- Ὁ oe 
ments of Dorians, If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt — 


ame a π΄. 


 evabions. If : 
the only persons who paid εἰσφορά or 


Bh they paid direct taxation indivi. 


dually, and just upon the same principle 


. & the Spartan citizens, who are dis- 
. tinguished only by being larger landed 
oo proprietors, But though the principle 
Of taxation be the same, there was 
“practical injnsiics (according to Aris-_ 
Sete) In the: mode of assessing it. 
“The Spartan citizens (he. observes): 
«being the largest’ landed-proprietors, 
ee a care not to canvass strictly cach 
ΠΝ 


. they wink : ΒΤΙΑ ‘at. each other's 
df the Spartans had been 


yment of property-tae”—i.e., 


insimula 


property-tax, this observation of Aris- 
totle would have had no meaning. ΤῊ 


principle, the tax was assessed both == ὁ 


on their larger properties, and on the 


-stnaller properties of. the Perieki: in 9 
-practice, the Spartans helped each oo. 
other to evade the due proportion, = 


4 The village-character of the Helots 


in describing the inflictions of theo 999. 000. 
despot Nabis:—“Tlotarum gquidam (hi 
sunt jam inde antiquitus castellani, ©. 
agreste. genus) transfugere voluisse = 0 τ 
7 lati, per omnes vicog sub vers ς΄. 
-beribus acti necantur’, 
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: Εν onlasge their territory by the conquest of Arcadia, they might 
very probably have converted Tegea and Mantineia into Periekic 


Ὁ towns, with a diminished territory inhabited (either wholly or. 


ee) paying over their rent to the master at Sparta, but enjoying 
᾿ apart from the master’s view. They were never sold out of the 


ts ᾿ .. to the master as to the state, which constantly’ called. upon them : 
for military service, and recompensed their bravery or activity — 
- with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian of Pharsalus took os 
“out three hundred Penestes of his own to aid the Athenians a 
ΕΝ ΤῊ Amphipolis: these ‘Thessalian Penestee were in many ὦ 
points analogous to the Helots, but no individual Spartan. possessed. i. 
_ the like power ever the lata. - The Helots were thusa part of — 
oo he, state, having their domestic and social sympathies developed, 
yes a 


aS Δέλφοισι & ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ Ἀρκάδων. ἈῊΡ. 1: 8. Kleomenés ITT. offered en a 


in part) by Dorian settlers—while they would have made over to 

το proprietors in Sparta much of the village lands of the Menalii, 
_ Azanes, and Parrhasii, helotising the inhabitants. The distinc.  __ 
tion between a town and a village population seems the main — ) 


_ ground of the different treatment of Helots and Periceki in’: ᾿ | oe 
Laconia. A considerable proportion of the Helots were of : 


genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian Messenians west of Mount _ 


-Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated to this class οἵ. NS ae 


dependent cultivators, who, as a class, must have begun to exist 


from the very first establishment of the invading Doriansin the oo 


district round Sparta. From whence the name of Helots arose. | 
we do not clearly make out: Ephorus deduced it from the town 


of Helus, on the southern coast, which the Spartans are said to ὁ : 
have taken after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to — a 
They were deal very rigorously with the captives. There are 
Berta many reasons for rejecting this story, and another 


adscripti 


lebeo— etymology has been proposed according to which 


fia _Helot is synonymous with captive : : this is more_ 


treatment. plausible, yet still not convincing? The Helots lived 


in the rural villages as adscripti glebee, cultivating their lands and 
their homes, wives, families, and mutual neighbourly feelings 


country, and probably never sold at all ; belonging not so much 


certain power. of acquiring property, and the ebnssioweness:’ ᾿ 


1 Herodot, i. 66. ἃ ἐρηστηριάξοντο ὁ ἐν “eration, Υ͂. εἰλώγες, 


πον τος 3 See Ὁ, Miiller, Dorians iil. sion to every Helot who could pay . 
ee Hiphoras 8 ae ΠΡΟΣ vil. ἰὼ 365 5 αῖρον | ‘mows five rare mine : he wag in B are τῶν ἢ 


6 our. vu _ CONDIMION AND TREATMENT oF BELOTS. “308 
of Grecian ineage’ aaa dialect—points of marked superiority : 
over the foreigners who formed the slave population of | 


Athens or Chios. 


to cany. village population of Greece; while the Grecian “eee ads 
observer sympathised with them more strongly than with ᾿ς Ια 
the bought slaves of other states—not to mention that their 0 
: homogeneous: aspect, their numbers, and their employment — le ὋΣ 
in military service, rendered them more conspicuous to the ee 


eye. | | 
“The service in the Spartan ious was all performed by 


They seem to have been noway inferior ὁ 


memt vers of the Helot class ; for there seem to have been few,if 


any, other slaves in the country. 

‘are told respecting their treatment at Sparta betoken less of 
- eruelty than of ostentatious scorm}—a sentiment which we are 
~ noway surprised to discover among the citizens at the mess-table. 
- ‘But the great mass of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were — 
τ objects of a very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan 
-ephors, who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 


and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion of 
the state army. The Helots commonly served as light-armed, in 
which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not dispense with 


 Yaised by this means 500. talents. 
Ὁ thousand Helots must thus: have been. 


A their attendance. At the battle of Platea, every Spartan hoplite. Dene 


The various anecdotes which οΌ 


had” seven Helots,? and every Pericekic hoplite one Helot to oe 


τ attend him :* but even in camp, the Spartan arrangements were Ὁ 


| framed to guard against any aie ey es these ces ma 


τ ἣν ΠῚ want of money, and he 
ix. 


dna condition to find five mine each, Spartan military force. 


not distinctly say that thes were. 40, ea 
but I see no reason for admitting two. ς΄ 
different classes of light-armed in. the eg ee 


ε the’ 


which was a very considerable sum 


εὐ ρωνν, Kleomenés, ¢. 23), 


ose 2 Such is the statement that Helots 
were compelled to appear in a state of 

ἐς trunkenness, in order to excite in the 
ooo youths a sentiment of repugnance — 
os against intoxication (Plutarch, Lycurg, 
πο τ ὁ. 985 also Adversus Stoicos de Com-. 
aun, ‘Nott. 6. 19, p. 1067). 


2 Herod, ix, 20. 


41 “hermopylesosmts have bean attended ὦ Xeno hon 
τ each ΣῊΝ ΠΟΊΩΝ one Helot (vii. 229). . Kritias, De ‘aee em. 
iiler seems to consider that. 


lots os 


The Spartans: ab rally. 


The calculation which Miiller gives — Oe ee 
of the Number of Periceki and Helots ὦ ea 
altogether proceeds upon very untrust- 
worthy da nile 
‘noticed his supposition that morro “0. 
apa means the district of Spartaas ς΄ τ 
distinguished from Laconia, which is 
contrary to the passage in Polybius., 
τ], 46); πολιγρικὴ χώρα in 
 Ineans the πρὶ of the state gene- πο; 


Lac. 6. 12, eee 
Repub. Ὁ πὴ ye 
᾿ ‘Libanium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii, ἐς ee eee 
π᾿ hi-armed who attended the ghee τος 
ae Berice ¢ ho Bien. at Platwa were not - 


Among them is to be 


85, Reisk. 


"ὡς ἀπιστίας εἵνεκα. τῆς πρὸς 


oka ‘Herodotus doen: 


Polybius ᾿ ioe 


: οἴκοι. TAS ἀσπίδος τὸ πόρπαικαν ὅσο, ΕἼ 
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. companions, “While: ‘ab home the: citizen ‘habitually kept “τ oe 


Bravery Ὁ shield disjoined. from its holding-ring bo prevent the " 


Ἢ -and energy possibility of its being snatched for the like. purpose. | 
of the 


: τ Helots— Sometimes | select Helots were clothed in heavy | 


ae cruelty ἐν armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving manu- 


ofthe — mission from the state as the reward of distinguished Ἐξ 


‘ Spartans. bravery. 


᾿ - But Sparta, even at the maximum of Ἰὼ, power; was more ethan ; 
a once endangered by the reality, and always beset with the appre- 


 hension, of Helotic revolt, To prevent or suppress it, the ephors — 


submitted to insert express stipulation for aid in their treaties. 


with Athens—to invite Athenian troops into the heart of Laconia Mo | : 
_ and to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which τι. 
even yet stand without parallel in the long list of precautions for 


fortifying unjust dominion. It was in the eighth year of the 


Peloponnesian war, after the Helots had been called upon for : ν 
signal military efforts in various ways, and when the Athenians ὁ 


and Messenians were in possession of Pylus, that the ephors felt — 


especially apprehensive of an outbreak. Anxious to single out 


the most forward and daring Helois, as the men from whom they 


had most to dread, they issued proclamation that every member _ ᾿ 
of that class. who had rendered distinguished services should _ 
πος maake his claims known at Sparta, promising liberty to the _ 


᾿ most deserving. A large number of Helots came forward to 
claim the boon: not less than 2000 of them were approved, ἢ 


formally manumitted, and Jed in solemn procession round the a 


temples, with gérlands on their heads, as an inauguration to- = 


_. their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous garland only fe 


Ponce marked them out as victims for the sacrifice : every man of” oe 


᾿ them forthwith disappeared, —the manner of their death.» was an 
oe mabe mystery. a 


For this dark and. ρον ‘dead Thucydides is is our witness oa 


et Rvidenca and. Thueydidés describing a contemporary matter Ὁ 
a caer 7 into which he had inquired. ‘Upon any less evidence ᾿ς 


ofthe ψ8 should have hesitated to believe the statement; 6 
ἃ Spartan ὦ 


| ere ee ΤῊΣ standing as it thus does above all suspicion, it : 


WS ᾿ : Ἄ ment, τὸς speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the Lace- ? } ce 


οχημασᾷ, £ 101; v.80; ge M28, ΤΣ Seer τε abrois,:. καὶ ites 
(SEUNG iv. 2... ' δὲ οὐ. πολλῷ ἀπο ere ig ἕκαστος anne Poe, 


“ome. ¥ γι “MURDER or BELOIS—TE RRYPTULA, Me 


| ; demonian cuversinent ἡ ἢ it ie open. to us 5 at the same time 
the intensity of their fears from the Helots. In the assassination 


of this fated regiment of brave men, a large number of auxiliaries — 


and thetrumenta: must have been concerned; yet Thucydidés = 
with all his inquiries could not find out hoe any of them — 

| perished : he tells us that no man knew. We see here a fact 

which demonstrates. unequivocally the impenetrable mystery in 


het which the proceedings of the Spartan government were wrapped, 


_—the absence not only of public discussion, but of public curiosity, ae 
and the perfection with which the ephors reigned over the 
will, the hands, and the tongues of their Spartan subjects. The — 


Venetian Council of Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal 


drowning which their city presented, could hardly have 80- 


᾿ complished so vast a coup d’étut with such invisible means. And — 


we may judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, how 
little the habits of a public assembly could have suited either the 
temper of mind or the march of government at Sparta. 


Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors, against the Helots, 


are conceived in the same spirit as the incident just recounted 
τ τ όσα Thucydidés, though they do not carry with them the saime 
certain attestation. It was a part of the institutions of Lykurgus - 


a (according to a statement which Plutarch professes to have ae 


-porrowed from Aristotle) that the ephors should every year ease 
= declare war against the Helots, in order that the murder of them — Peer 


| : “might be rendered innocent ; and that active young Spartans ee ee 
should be armed with daggers and sent about Laconia,in order 6 
ae that they might, either 1 in solitude or at night, assassinate such ΠΟΤ ΤΠ ἘΝ 


the Helots as were considered formidable’ This last measure : ἫΝ ee 


passes by the name of the Krypteia, yet we find some he 


τ difficulty in determining to what extent it was ever Erypteia. Po eC 
realised, That the ephors, indeed, would not ‘be restrained by a poate Ae 
ee eR scruples of justice or humanity, is plainly shown by the 
murder of the 9000. Helots above noticed. But this latter ee 
᾿ τ ἀπὸ ident. Te: lly auswered its ‘purpose ; : while « a ‘standing practice ae qe 
~~ guch as that of the Krypteia, and a formal notice of war given 


beforehand, would provoke the reaction of despair rather than’ _ ae 
ae τὰ enforce ὁ tranguility, + There seems s indeed g good evidence that the ee 


a Phare, yeu ο, 98; ᾿οιδοιᾶου Pontic, p p. con ed. Org, ΤΣ 
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᾿᾿Κιγριοῖα was a real practioe,\—that the ephors kept up ἃ system Ὁ 
of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the employment of ὁ 


active y oung citizens, who lived a hard and solitary life, and 


suffered their motions to be as little detected as possible. The | 


ΠΟ ephors might naturally enough take this. method of keeping - ; 


wate both over the Pericekic townships and the Helot villages, 


Ὁ and the assassination of individual Helots by these policemen or 
 Krypts would probably pass. unnoticed. But it is impossible to Ὁ 


_ believe in any standing murderous order, or deliberate annual ἢ 
assassination of Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, as 
Aristotle is alleged to have represented—for we may well doubt 
whether he really did make such a representation, when we see Ὁ 


that he takes no notice of this measure in his Politics, where he 


speaks at some length both of the Spartan constitution and of the _ 

Helots. The well-known hatred and fear, entertained by the | 
Spartans towards their Helots, has probably coloured Plutarch’s 
description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those unpunished — 
murders which occasionally happened into a constant phenomenon — 
with express design. A similar deduction is to be made from 
_ the statement of Myién of Priéné,? who alleged that they were 


beaten every year without any special fault, in order to put them 


in mind of their slavery—and that those Helots, whose superior 


beauty or stature placed them above the Visible stamp of their — 


ἊΣ τ condition, were put to death ; whilst such masters as neglected _ 
to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were punished, 


ait That secrecy, for which the ephors were 


so remarkable, seems - 


enough of itself to refute the assertion that they publicly pro- 
 elaimed war against the Helots ; though we may well believe 
ΠΗ that this unhappy class of men may have been noticed as objects 
"δῷ for jealous observation in the annual ephoric oath of office. 
‘Whatever may have been the treatment of the Helots in later _ 

τ times, it is at all events hardly to be supposed that any regulation 
hostile to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. For the — 
dangers arising from that source did not become serious until — 


ΠΟΟΟΟ,, Whete dst suspects, ‘without reason, deal 


after the Messenian war—nor indeed until after the gradual = 
"1 Plato, Logg. 4. p. 688: the words the genuineness of the word κρυπτο Ὁ 
of the Lacedemonian ‘Megillus desig. .2 Myron, ap. Athen... xiv. Ὁ. 657. 


nate an existing Spartan custom. ἐπικόπτειν τοὺς ᾿ἁδρουμένους does ποῦ 


ons ‘Compare the same treatise, vi. p. 763, strictly or necessarily mean “to put to. ᾿ : 


ἘΠῚ σαν, νην on | KRYPTEIA—MANOLIEREED HELOTS. | ioe 907 τ 


ὭΣ: dinination of the number of Spartan citizens had made itself τς 
felt. oa 
ce ‘The οὐ ον Ἠθο did. not pass into és: class of Periceki ao 
| SS for this purpose a special grant, of the freedom of wpnumite 
some Pericekic township, would probably be required, ted Helots. Ὁ. 
—but constituted a class apart, known at the time of the 
_ Peloponnesian war by the name of N eodamédes, Being persons 
who had earned their liberty by signal bravery, they were of 6 
course regarded by the ephors with pelle’ apprehension, and,if == 
| ‘possible, employed’ on foreign service,' or planted on some foreign 
το soil as settlers. In what manner these freedmen employed them- ὃς 
_ selves, we find no distinct information ; but we can hardly doubt = 
that they quitted the Helot village and field, together with the — 
rural costume (the leather cap and sheepskin) which the Helot 
commonly wore, and the change of which exposed him tk 
suspicion, if not to punishment, from his jealous masters. Pro- 
-bably they, as well as the disfranchised Spartan citizens (called 
_ Hypomeiones or Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and 
_ found employment either in various trades or in the service of 
τς the government. 
[thas been necessary to give this short sketch of the orders of 
men who inhabited Laconia, in order to enable us 0. peonomtcal 
or understand the statements given about the legislation and social τς 
gee nO, Lykurgus. The arrangements ascribed to that law- aseribed to. Coe | 
giver, in the way that Plutarch describes them, pre- PYE™S4* 
suppose, and do not create, the three orders of Spartans, Perieki, ρος 
and Helots. We are told by Plutarch that the disorders which = = 
τς Lykurgus found existing in the state arose in a great measure 6 
- from the gross inequality of property, and from the luxurious 
τ τ indulgence and unprincipled rapacity of the rich—who “hed hee 
drawn to themselves the greater portion of the lands in the ὁ ὁ 6 
τ eountry, leaving a large body of poor, without any lot of land, in 
hopeless misery and degradation. To this inequality (according Ee 
EO Plutarch) the reforming legislator applied at once a stringent = 
remedy, He redistributed the whole territory belonging to 9 
Sparta, as well. as the remainder of Laconia; the former in ieee 
ae 9000 equal lote, one to each Spartan citizen ; the latter πῆ. ς΄ 
eae a 0000 equal lots, one to each Periekus : of this of ae ai 
x | ὅπη Thera. τ. δά δά. ᾿ 
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os alleged ὁ distribution 1 ‘shall τ ane ἘΠΕ ΕῚ πὰ A 


_ he banished the use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing a 
in the shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, ΤῈ avy and τ 
searcely portable ; and he forbade! to the Spartan citizen every 


᾿ species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, agriculture _ 
ο΄ ineluded. He farther constituted—though not without : strenuous 
opposition, during the course of which his eye is said to have 


a been knocked out by a violent youth, named Alkander—the - a 


εἰ Syssitia or public mess. A certain number of joint tables were 


= ‘provided, and every citizen was required to belong to some one . a 
τ -Syssitia or οὗ them and habitually to take his meals at it 20 re 
publicmess. new member being admissible without a unanimous 
ballot in his favour by the previous occupants. Each provided | ae 
from his lot of land. a specified quota of barley-meal, wine, cheese 
and figs, and a small contribution of money for condiments: ὦ 


game was obtained in addition by hunting in the public forests of _ 
the state, while every one who sacrificed to the gods, sent to his . 
-mess-table a part of the victim killed. From boyhood to old age, 

- every Spartan citizen took his sober meals at this public mess, 
where all shared alike ; nor was distinction of any kind allowed, — 
except on signal occasions Of service rendered by an individual to) 
_ the state. ᾿ 


These public Syssitia, wader the management of the Polemaichs Ἷ 


eae Public «Were connected with the military distribution, the 


cas τ discipline 


training or constant gymmastic training, and the rigorous discipline 
of detail, enforced by Lykurgus. From the early age | 


of seven years, throughout his whole life, as youth and man no | 
less than as boy, the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, _ 
- always either himself under drill, gymnastic and military, ora 
-eritie and spectator of others—always under the fetters and obser- 
vanes of a rule partly military, partly monastic—estranged from 
Hote the independence of a. separate home—seeing his wife, duri ng” the | 
first years after marriage, only by stealth, and maintaining little — 


- peculiar relation with his children. The supervision not only οἵ 
his fellow-citizens, but also of authorised censors or captains 


ae Pa nominated by. the πεν was perpetually acting, uipan him : his ᾿ 


Ἷ =) ere, Bap. Tac, δ. ΝΣ ae Lac. τς a Ὁ ἢ Ὁ ᾿ ae : 
τ 5 Plutarch, Lycurg. ¢. 15; τού se να ΕἾΝ authors ad i. εἰς ᾿ 
δ [τ confirmed cand Xenophon, ie ‘Atheneus, ἦν»: Be oat ee ee 


~ day was passed in public exercises and meals, his nights in the — 
public barrack to which he belonged. Besides the particular 
military drill, whereby the complicated movements, required — 
from a body of Lacedemonian hoplites in the field, were made ὁ ὃ 
familiar to him from his youth—he also became subject tosevere ς΄ 
τ -podily discipline of other kinds calculated to impart strength, 
activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring and pugnacious — 
-spirit—to sustain the greatest bodily torture unmoved—to endure 
hunger and thirst, heat, cold, and fatigue—to tread the worst = 
ground barefoot, te wear the same garment winter and summer— 
Π to suppress external manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in — 
public, when action was not called for, a bearing shy, silent, and 
τ motionless as a statue—all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youth! Two squadrons were often matched — 
_ against each other to contend (without arms) in the little insular 
οτος eireumscription called the Platanistis, and these contests were 
-garried on, under the eye of the authorities, with the utmost 
extremity of fury. Nor was the competition among them less 
ie obstinate, to bear without murmur the cruel scourgings inflicted | 
before the altar of Artemis Orthia, supposed to be highly accept- 
able to the goddess, though they sometimes terminated even in 
the death of the uncomplaining sufferer.? Besides the various 


δι 1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2—3, 8-5, 4.--6. 


"The extreme pains taken to enforce 


τοῦς καρτερία, (fortitude and endurance) in 


ae the Spartan system is especially dwelt 
-npon by Aristotle (Politica, li, 6, 5—16); 


 gompare Plato, De Legibus, 1, Ὁ, 633 ; 

τος “enophon, De Laced. Repub. if. 9— 

oc with the references in Schneider’s 

pote; lkewise Cragius, De Republica 


τ  Joaced, tH. 8) Ὁ’, 325. ; 


τα νοῦς #Itis remarkable that these violent 
contentions of the youth, wherein 
εὐ Kieking, biting, gonging out each 

ayher's eyes, was resorted to-—as well 

τ ΒΒ. the διαμαστέγωσις. or scourging- 


match before the altar of Artemis 


πλέα down to the elosing days of. 
 Bparta, and were actually seen by 
 Civero, Plutarch, and even Pansanias. 
oP iaterch had seen several persons die 
oo θ᾽ the suffering (Plutarch, Lycurg. 
ἐπ δὰ ἊΣ 18-—-80; and. Institute, Laconica, | 


ae 5." 3 Pausan. iil. 14, 9, 16,7 
Pascal. Disp. ἡ. 1B. 
τς The voluntary. tortures undergone 


τὰ ᾿ “ope tte oung 


3, Cicero, 


‘men among the Mandan 
os at their annual reli-. 


ducting» 


gious festival, in the presence of the oo : ny 
elders of the tribe, afford a striking 9°. 


illustration of the same principles and 


tendencies as this Spartan. Srapacrie ὭΣ 


wots. They are endured partly under... 0, 
tha influence of religious feelings, as 9 ᾿ 
Spirit—partly.as a point of emulation ᾿ς 9 


an acceptable offering 


and glory on the part of the youn 


men, to show themselves worthy and ce . 2 ἘΠῚ 
unconquerable in the eyes of their. 
The intensity of these tor. . 


seniors. . 
tures is indeed frightful to read, and 
far su 


incredible, were it not attested 
trustworthy eye-witness. : 


_ See Mr, Catlin’s Letters on. the 0.0 00080" 
North American Indians, Letter σῷ, 7 
WoL, Te Pe UBT aegge ee ee eae 

Ἐν δ ligious caremonies ἀνθ 0 0 
held, in part, for the purpose of com- 0 ο΄ 
i all the young men of the 0-000 
tribe, as they annually arrive at mam. Ὁ 
hood, through an ordeal of as Pe ce νοός 
and torture; which, while it is sup- 9 ὃΟϑΘΌὄϑΌ:.. ο9Θ ζ ( {ὑ- 
‘posed to harden theiy muscles and 0 ῦ 


. “These religious: 


sses in that respect anything - - ae eo ae 
ever witnessed at Sparta. ἘΓΤΟΝΣ θ᾽. a rial 
7 ἃ 


rivation 


νὸς @na 


comparative’ bodily strength and 2 Aristotel. Polit. viii. 3, 8—the 
ability to endure ‘the extreme pri- 


se λεῖσθαι τῶν παίδων αἱ μὲν ἀθλητιυκὴν 
that they may decide whois the most ¢ Ἴ 


τς (Aristot, Pol. ii. 6, 2—16) which formed 8 A’risto 
oo one of the: prominent objects of the Agesilaus, δι. 31. A 


ἐπ Mandan Indians, 


8000 Eas ann ὈΙΒΟΡΙΙΝΕ (OF LYEURGUS. = pune ry 
τς deseriptions of gymnastic contests, the youths were instructed in Ὁ 
the chorie dances employed in festivals of the god, which contri- oy 
buted to impart to them methodized and harmonious movements, Ὁ 
‘Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia Was encouraged, ο΄ 
το 88 @ means inuring them to fatigue and privation. The nourish- Ὁ 
ment ‘supplied to the youthful Spartans was purposely kept ὦ 
_ Insufficient, but they were allowed to make up the deficiency not. 
only by hunting, but even by stealing whatever they could lay 
hands upon, provided they could do so without being detected in — 
the fact ; in which latter case they were severely chastised.) tn 
reference simply to bodily results,2 the training at Sparta was 
excellent, combining strength and agility with universal aptitude 
and endurance, and ‘Steering clear of that mistake by which 


Thébes and other cities impaired the effect of their gymnastics— i 
the attempt to create an athletic habit, suited for the games but, 


suited for nothing else, ae, Fo 
Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, there is _ 
‘Rone more difficult to make out clearly than the condition and 
| Character of the Spartan women. Aristotle asserts. 
aranners ° that in his time they were imperious and unruly, ᾿ 
ing oe Without being really so brave and useful in moments — 
women— of danger as other Grecian females ;* that they ‘pos. 
τ Spflon of sessed great influence over the men, and even exer- — 
wee cised much ascendency over the course of public 


ie reper them for extreme endurance, pias ab Sparta, which in its” natural : 
enables the chiefs, who are spectators sense would be the reverse of the 
- of the scene, to decide. upon their truth (p. 277). : lente 


remark is curious—viv μὲν οὖν. ai 
μάλιστα δοκοῦσαι τῶν πόλεων Orhan 


vations and sufferings that often fall 
to the lot of Indian ‘warriors; and: 


ὅξιν ἐμποιοῦσι, λωβώμεναι. τὰ τ΄. εἴδη. 
. Καὶ τὴν αὔξησιν. τῶν. σωμάτων" οἱ δὲ. 
Λάκωνες ταύτην μὲν οὐχ ἥμαρτον τὴν 
mint cag. ἁμαρτίαν, ὅδ, Compare the remark in 
[he καρτερία or power of endurance Plato, Protagor. p. 349.0505 ΠΠΠΠΠ0 


t. Polit. ii. 6, 5; Plutarch, ὦ 


_ hardy and best able to lead a war. 
_ party in case οὗ emergency.”-—A gain, 
OR 1718, Be oe oa 


‘of } | Aristotle alludes ‘to 
ἐς Lykurgean ἡ raining, dwindles. into the conduct of the Spartan women on | 
a pothing ; compared to that of the the occasion of the 


invasion of Laconia ὦ 
oo by the Thebans, ag an. evidence of hig’: 
: hon, Anab. iv. 6, 14 ; and. opinion. respecting their want of 
De Repub. Lac. ς, “2, δ; Isokratés, courage. His judgment in this re.” 
Or. xi, (Panath.) Ὁ. 977. ᾽ΤΕ is. these . spect wi ey ed a them, and he: — 
eB probably had formed. to himself exag. 
 Serated notions of what their coumage. ie 


‘Under such. sixcumstances ought . 


on. vw τς “TRAINING OF SPARTAN WOMEN. ee OMe eon ee 


" affairs} acd ae nearly half the landed: property of Laconia had oy 


‘come to belong to them. The exemption of the women from all | 


: -eontrol formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the rigorous 


oe discipline imposed upon the men,—and a contrast. hardly less 


ae pointed. with the condition of women in other Grecian cities 8 


| where they were habitually confined to the interior of the house, 


and seldom appeared in public. While the Spartan husband — " 


went through the hard details of his ascetic life, and dined. on 
the plainest fare at the Pheidition or mess, the wife (it appears) Ὁ 
‘maintained an ample and luxurious establishment at home, and 


| the desire to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 


love of money which prevailed among men forbidden to enjoy it 
in the ordinary ways. To explain this antithesis between the 
treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle was informed that 
Lykurgus had tried to bring the women no less than the men 


under a system of discipline, but that they made so obstinate a 
"" -tesistance as to compel him to desist. | 


The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving of | 
gouge careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with that οὗ. 


τς Xenoph6n and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan women from 


a different side, and represent them as worthy and homogeneous | 


Ἶ - companions to the men. The Lykurgean system (astheseauthors. 
τς leseribe it), considering the women as a part of the state, and not _ 


. as a part of the house, placed them under training hardly leas a 


than the men. Its grand purpose, the maintenance of a vigorous Ὁ ie 
᾿ς breed of citizens, determined both the treatment of the younger 


women, and the regulations as to the intercourse of the sexes, = 


᾿ ὦ Female slaves are “good enough (Lykurgus thought) statement τ Petes 


eno- 


to sit at home spinning and weaving—but who can Of Remo, 


Ἢ ᾿ expect a ‘splendid offspring, the appropriate mission Plutarch, ~ he ate 
and. duty of a free Spartan woman towards her country, from προ τον τὸ 
mothers bronght up in such oceupations?”? Ῥυϊβαδηῦ ἰο these 6 


᾿ views, the Spartan damsels underwent a bodily training analogous: Ἢ 


᾿ : bee thats | οὗ ‘the ὁ Rpartan yoni ting boa AG axarcined, and poten 


ora hate. ἥδ, τὰ ane romult of their we ences what an event the: appear: oes τ ἐμ ? a 
5 peculiar am, net We may add that ance of a. conquering enemy - ‘hear Stes 


their violent demonstrations on that. Sparta was. 


"trying occasion may well have arisen ΘῸ 1 Aristot. ‘Polit. ik. 6, 5, By We 


quite’ as much» from the agony of | 2Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 8-45 Pi τὴν 


ee : wounded honour as tron ὑπ when tare, ears. § Ὁ. 18-14. 


2 ταῦ AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS. Pine 


contending with each” other in running, wrestling, and boxing 


agreeably to the forms of the Grecian agines. ‘They seem to 


have worn a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the - 


a limbs both free and exposed to view——hence Plutarch speaks οἵ. : 
them as completely uncovered, while other critics in different — 
quarters of Greece heaped similar reproach upon the practice, ag 


if it had been perfect nakedness,! The presence of the Spartan 
youths, and even of the kings and the body οὗ citizens, at these ὁ 


exercises, lent animation to the scene. In like manner, the young 


women marched in the religious processions, sung and danced at 
particular festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises and 
contentions of the youths ; so that the two sexes were perpetually ὦ 
intermingled with each other in public, in a way foreign to the — 
_ habits, as well as repugnant to the feelings, of other Grecian 


states. We may well conceive that such an education imparted. 2 


to the women both a demonstrative character and an eager 
interest in masculine accomplishments, so that the expression — 
of their praise was the strongest stimulus, and that of their — 
“reproach the bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who — 
~ heard it. ee aE! oA ee 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted cities 
of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the breed οὔ. 
_. eitizens)? was deferred by the Spartan law, both in women and — 
τς men, until the period supposed to be most consistent with the. 


Bs perfection of the offspring. And when we read the restriction — 


τ which Spartan custom imposed upon the intercourse even betiveen Ὁ 
- married persons, we shall conclude without hesitation that the — 


che - public intermixture of the sexes in the way just described led το. 


no such liberties, between. persons not married, as might be likely _ 


to arise from it under other circumstances. Marriage was almost — 


universal among the citizens, enforced by general opinion at least, — 


1 Burip, Amdrom. 598: Cicero, Tuseul. the other sex, was approved b y Plato, ὦ 


προς ag-old as the poet Ibykue, shone eet: his Republic. - 
wee Julius Pollux, vii. 55). 


ἰδ, » Queest, ii. 15. Thee ithet φάϊνομηρίδες, may be seen from the injunc ions in 
the Spartan women were notuncovered 2 Aristot. Polit. vii, 14, Meee ee ae eee 
oe Ὑ poe BTR Gs certain (observes “Dr, 
«| [tia scarcely worth while to notice Thirlwall, speaking of the Spartan 


oe thee Prine) Allusions of Ovid and unmarried women) that in this respect 


ΠΡ So peagenting: 


| How completely the practice of those of any ancient, perhaps of any 
eed fmnastic and military training for modern, people.” (History of Greece, ς 
young woihen, analogous to that of ch. vill, FOR LD. BFL) 0.0 os 


the Spartan morals were ag pure as’ 


our. WE eo ον SEX RELATIONS, τι νον δ ροΣ ΤἘ Νι τς B08 eh ia 


τ oa not by eee The + young Spartan ied away his bride by a 


~ simulated abduction, but she still scems, for some time at least, 


to have continued to reside with her family, visiting her husband ὁ 


in his barrack in the disguise of male attire and on short and — ἐν 
stolen occasions. To some married couples, according to Plutarch ἐς 


a Tae happened, that they had been married long enough to have τ matt 
re two or three children, while they had scarcely seen each other | 
we apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the part of married 


᾿ “women was unknown at Sparta’; ‘but to bring together the finest 
- couples was regarded by the citizens as desirable, and by the 


Ts lawgiver asa duty. No personal feeling or jealousy on the part ᾿ς 
“οὔ the husband found sympathy from any one—and he permitted — 


without difficulty, sometimes actively encouraged, compliances on _ 


the part of his wite opisistont with this generally acknowledged 
object. So far was such toleration carried, that there were some 


inarried women who were recognised mistresses of two houses, 


and mothers of two distinct familics,—a sort of bigamy strictly — 
τς furbidden to the men, and never permitted except in the remark. 
able case of king Anaxandridés, when the royal Herakleidan line 


of Eurysthenés was in danger of becoming extinct. The wife of 


᾿ , τς Anaxandridés being childless, the ephors strongly urged him, on 
grounds of public necessity, to repudiate her and marry another, 


But he refused to dismiss a wife who had given him no cause of 
complaint ; upon which, when they found him inexorable, the ey ae " ae 
desired him to retain her, but to marry another wife besides, in aed. | 

᾿ ᾿ | : order that at any rate there might be issue to. the Eurystheneid Ὁ τ ᾿ ᾿ 
: : Tine. - He thus” (says Herodotus) married two. Wives, - and. ey, 0: | 
oe. inhabited two family hearths, a proceeding unknown at Sparta; 
yet the same privilege which, according to ‘Xenophén, ΒΕ Ὁ 


᾿ Spartan. women enjoyed without reproach from any. one, and 


ae with perfect harmony between the inmates of both their houses Coa. 


oy Plutarch, Lycurg: CG. 4; ἘΡΕΝ νον». καὶ Gapvalas ὁβῴη, πείσαντα τὸν ; 
Laci. ὅν. Renoy phén does not. ἔχοντα, ἐκ ταύτης Τεκνοποιεῖσθαι. Καὶ 


τ ety ‘any allusion to ΠῈΣ abduction πολλὰ μὲν. τοιαῦτα συνεχώρει. Al apg 
πον AB Be general: custom. There oceurred - γὰρ. γυναῖκες δίττους. οἵκους at foe τα 
gages ἢ which it was real and violent +. βούλονται κατέχειν, οἵ te ἄνδρε. ς΄ 
ἐν ρα Herod. v.65. Demaratus carried . ἀδελφοὺς τοῖς παισὶ ἐ μροσλαμβάψειν,, Be ee 
- off and married the betrothed bride of τοῦ μὲν γένους καὶ τῆς δυνάμεως κοινω- 


ey chidas, ος : δῖοι, τῶν δὲ χρημάτων. οὐκ ἀντιποιοῦν. ὁ ᾿ ea 


enoph, Rep. Lac. ἢ iL. Ri δέ τις τ 


ie aa γυναικὶ μὲν συνοικεῖν μὴ βούλοιτο, “ὁ Herodot. ¥. 839.--40, “Mera δὲ ταῦτα, τ ἀπ 
᾿χάκνων. δὰ τολόγων. ἐπιθυμοίη, καὶ γυναῖκας. ἔχων δύο, διξὰς ἱστίας. οἴκες; 


ἜΜΕΝ, γέμον: ποίησεν, bales ay Sidi engi οὐδαμᾶ. ἀρσυμτεε, 


“at 


LAWS AND DISCIPLINE, or LYKURGUS, Oe : Pane i pe 


| 0. Miller? mare and the evidence, ἃ as Bi as we uae it, teas 
.“ him out—that love marriages and genuine affection towards 8 ee 
wife were more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in. 
a the former marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
τ nor vecognised—while in the latter it was intense and unis αὖ 
2 versal, 2 | : | AOD 
“To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, wil Xenophéa ed 
ae ee of aud Plutarch mention, with that uncontrolled luxury = 
rich women and relaxation which Aristotle condemns in the 
inthe time Spartan women, we may perhaps suppose, that in the — 
Ma SAT time of the latter the women of high position and 
procured wealth had contrived to emancipate themselves from) 
exemption ‘the general obligation, and that it is of such particular ὦ 
eneral cases that he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially 
raining. | 
| upon the increasing tendency to accumulate property 
in the hands of the women,’ which seems to have been still more 
conspicuous a century afterwards in the reign of Agis Ill. And 
we may readily imagine that one of the employments of wealth — 
thus acquired would be to purchase exemption from laborious : 
training,—an object more easy to accomplish in their case than in 
that of the men, whose services were required by the state as _ 
soldiers. Dy what steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the | 
landed property of the state came to be possessed by women, he 
partially explains tous. There were (he says) many sole heiresses, ) 
the dowries given by fathers to their daughters were very large, 
τ —and the father had unlimited power of testamentary bequest, 
- which he was disposed to use to the advantage of his daughter 
_ over his son. Perfect equality of bequest or fnheritanee between 
the two sexes, without any preference for females, would accom- Ὁ 
~ocplish ἃ great deal: but besides this, we are told by Aristotle that 
there was in the Spartan. mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding — 
ΠΡ ΑΝ disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
ae μηροὶ poe of the citizen ἢ and. af the aes bearing the yoke 


ee τ Muller, Hist, ‘of Derians: i ive 4. ge fonda, ΠΝ τ powerfully the sixong’ 
ce “The stories. recounted by. 'Phitarch con yugal affection of a Spartan woman, ~ 
ae (Agi, ὦ, 203 Kleomenés, Cy. 37—38) of and her devoted adherence and forti- . 
oe BRS conduct οὗ. “Agesistrata, and tude in sharing with her busband the ye 
>. Rratesikleia, the wives of Agis and last extremities of suffering. am 
- Kleomenés, and of the wife of Panteus — 2 See the Oration of Lysias, De Cede : 
(whom he does not name) on oecasion. Eratosthenis, Orat. i. Ῥ: 84 $2. ee eka 
fhe Sena ‘their: uth hus- ᾿ 8 er Asis, Ο, 4 be aE ae 


— omar. vie ee "RICH. WOMEN—PATRTOMG WoNDEN, Ἷ LOB oe 


ae of. Aphroditex ‘But apart ‘from’ such. a Sonsidération; if we. δὰ: Ὑ 


os pose on the part. of a wealthy Spartan father the simple disposi- - 


τ οι to treat sons and daughters alike as to bequest, —nearly one 


3 half of the inherited mass "ἢ property would naturally be found 


ΕΣ in n the wands of the ai aughters, since on an ee Ι familics the 


Oy it is the: men who ae new ἘΒΕΡΙ ΤΟΣ bit: ἘΠ ἐ or : 


as “never. happened with Spartan pee who disdained all money: at sts 
ae getting occupations. | ee 


τ Kenophén, a warm panegyrist ας of Spar tan. manners, points with | 
᾿ some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the 
) Lykur gic institutions had produced. The beauty of the Laceda-_ 

τ monian women was notorious throughout Greece, and Lampité, ὦ 

_ the Lacedesmonian woman introduced in the Lysistrata of Aris- 
- tophanes, is made to receive from the Athenian women the loudest 


compliments upon her fine shape and masculine vigour? "We 


τ may remark that, on thisas well as on the other points, Xenophén 


. fe emphatically insists on the peculiarity of Spartan institutions, 
es _ contradicting thus the views of those who regard them merely as 
π᾿ something a little hyper-Dorian. Indeed such peculiarity seems. 


never to have been questioned in antiquity, either by 


Fiarnest 


| τ ‘the enemies or by the admirers of Sparta. And those ang lofty 
who censured the public masculine exercises of the Patriotism | 
τ, ‘Spartan. maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated in Spartan 


a ie “married women, allowed. at the same time that the BEE δὴ 
᾿ feelings of both were actively identified with the state to a degree ee 


women. 


i. hardly known in Greece ; that the patriotism of the men greatly See 


᾿ ~ depended upon the BY mpathy of the other sex, which manifested ἐπι ; ve ΤΣ 
ΟἾΔΕ publicly, , in a manner not compatible with the recluse life ὁ 


: of Grecian women generally, to the exaltation of the brave as well 1.0. τὸς 
τ 88 to the abasement of the reereant ; and that the dignified bear- Ὁ 


7 ing of the Spartan. matrons under private family ἊΣ: seriously a 


assisted the state in the task of bearing: up against public reverses, 6 


Return either with your shield or upon it,” was their exhorta- - 


ae tion to their sons when departing for foreign service : and. after , τ 
fatal day of τοι ἔς thove inotherg who had to weleome Home eg τ 


3 Aristot, Polit CS 8, 6; Plutarch, ἐκείναις © τῶν dana ctw, ἢ vty ἰδέων αὐτοῖς, eee os 


“ARIE, δ, ἐν τοὺς. Λακεδαιμονίους Kary “πολυπραγμονεῖν. δίδοντας, 
= κόους ὄντας ὦ ἀεὶ τῶν estan καὶ πλεῖον. 2 baie ee hae 80. 


Q—20 7 


sufferers; while those whose sons had perished maintained ἃ ee 


: _~ pline, strengthened in its effect on the mind by the absence of ᾿ 


D DISCLPLINE oF “INKURGUS, 


. τ surviving sons, in πα μος ond defeat were the ΕἼ ι 


bearing comparatively cheerful,? fol 
Such were the leading points of the ae se Saran disci. ‘ 


᾿ communication with strangers. For no Spartan could go abroad 
ne without leave, nor were strangers permitted to stay at. Sparta ; ee 


oe : they came thither, it seems, by a sort of sufferance, but the wn 


oe tion. 


putes are to be settled or judicial interference is required, the 
magistrate is to decide from his own sense of equity : that. the 
πὰ magistrate will not depart from the established customs and recog- 
πος τπῇ Paxposes 0 of the ie eitys is Presumed from the personal discipline : 


: fo =k hon, Hellen. iv. ‘16; Plutarch, Rep. Lac. xiv. 4; Plutarch, Agis, 0. 
Agesilaus, ¢. 295. one of the most 10; Lykurgus, ὁ, 27; Plato, P rotagoras, 
Ἐν striking incidents in Grecian history. p. 848 


το courteous process called xenélasy * was always available to remove Ὁ 
- them, nor could there arise in Sparta that class of resident metic 
__ or aliens who constituted a large part of the population of Athens, ae 

and seem to have been found in most other Grecian towns. It is me 

in this universal schooling, training and drilling imposed alike 
upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich bad poor, that the 
distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be sought—not in her laws ee 
political constitution. ie 
 Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is owing 
whoever he was) is the founder of a warlike brother 


1 k 

is the” ~ hood rather than the lawgiver of a political com-— 
: Series munity; his brethren live together like bees in a 

peter: hive (to borrow a simile from Plutarch), with all their 


than'the feelings implicated in. the commonwealth, and di-. 


same oe vorced from house and home.? Far from. contemplat- : 


constitu- ing the society as a whole, with its multifarious wants 
| and liabilities, he interdicts beforehand, by one of the 
ἢ three primitive Rhetre, all written laws, that is to say, all formal 
-and premeditated enactments on any special subject. When dis- 


a See. the’ reniankebla’ ‘aowonnt: in Ae 144; ; iL 39), ‘Genieane Xenophon,” : 


᾿ tapare also the string. of sayings _ No ) Spartan left the. country without. : 

a Poke ed to Lacedemonian women, in _ permission : : Isokratés, Orat. xi. (Bu "ἢ 
~ Plutarch, Lac. Apophth, p. 241 seg. ᾿ Siris), «225 5 Xenoph. UE BUD. 

.° % How offensive the Lacedzmonian — ‘Both these regulations. became Ἴ 

« xenélasy. or. expulsion Οὗ strangers» ‘much rélaxed after the close. Ot Abe: ᾿ 

a th peo in Greece, we may see from Riser, War, : ᾿ 

δ « ἐν spans hes it of εὐνῆς ag in. ἘπαρΤΌ δον oe Magan: 6, 25. a a oe 


Cua 0 -- ὑπινεββαὺ DRI 
τ which he and the select body to whom he belongs have under-.. 
gone. It is this select body, maintained by the labour of others, — 
over whom Lykurgus exclusively watches, with the provident eye — 
ofa trainer, for the purpose of disciplining them into astate of = 
‘regimental preparation,’ single-minded obedience, and bodily = 
τ efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always fit and 
ready for defence, for conquest, and for dominion. The parallel 9 
of the Lykurgean institutions is to be found in the Republic of 
Plato, who approves the Spartan principle of select guardians. _ 
 earefully trained and administering the community at discretion; 
- with this momentous difference indeed, that the Spartan char- 
_acter* formed by Lykurgus is of a low type, rendered savage and _ 

- fierce by exclusive and overdone bodily discipline,—destitute 
even of the elements of letters,—immersed in their own narrow 
Specialities, and taught to despise all that lay beyond,—possessing — 
all the qualities requisite to procure dominion, but none of those 
_ calculated to render dominion popular or salutary to the subject ; — 
οὐ while the habits and attributes of the guardians, as shadowed’ 

οὐ forth by Plato, are enlarged as well as philanthropic, qualifying » 

τ them not simply to govern, but to govern for purposes protective, 

_ conciliatory, and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as 
the perfection of society something of the Spartan type—a select Seas, Ne 
body of equally privileged citizens, disengaged from industrious = 
pursuits, and subjected to public and uniform training. Both = 
admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to himself 
nor to his family, but to his city; both at the same time note = 
with regret that the Spartan training was turned only to one 
That the Spartans were absolutely ae ae τὴ 

ignorant of letters, and could ποῦ read, © 9 0 Εἡ.--. 


is expressly stated by Isokratés(Pana-) Ὁ 
then. Or. xi. p. 277), obra: δὲ τοσοῦτον ς9.00.0.0.0.0ΟϑῳὍὉὅ.. 
πων Seguin “ἀπολελειμμένοι τῆς. κοινῆς παιδείας καὶ τ ΟΠ. 0 
οὐ ΟἸΣπάρτη πολιτείαν, ἀλλ' ἀνδρὸς ἀσκητοῦκαὶ φιλοσοφίας εἰσὶν, ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲ γράμματι. ςς 
τς σοφοῦ βίον ἔχουσα (Plutarch, Lyk. ¢. 80), μανθάνουσιν, &. ςςὦοἘἜἘἜςἔἔὌὌ. τ τ 
About the perfect habit of obedience — The preference of rhetoric to accu- ς΄ 
ab Sparta, see Kenophon, Memorab. racy is so manifest in Isokratés, that... 
TL 6, 9, 1b—iv, 4, ib, the grand attri- we ought to understand hisexpressions 
πος butes of Sparta in the eyes of its with some reserve; but in this caseit 
τὰς aduirers Csokratés, Panathen, Or. is evident that he means literally what 


1 Plutarch observes justly about - 
τ Sparta under the discipline οὗ 
 Lykurgus, that it was ‘not the 
| pulley ols city, but the life of a 
trained and skilful man "mod πόλεως ἡ 


oH P. 256-—278), πειθαρχέα---σωφροσύνη, 
end γυμνάσια Tanet καθεστῶτα καὶ πρὸς, 
οἰ τὴν ἄσκησιν τῆς ἀνδρίας καὶ πρὸς τὴν. 


Ἐ᾿ oe ὁμόνῳ 


Ἷ GvoLay Kai συνόλως τὴν περὶ τὸν 
τ ἀρόλομον ἐμπειρίαν. Ἵ 


ΑΗ ΤΟΣ Axistob. Polit. viii. 8,8. Οἱ Adxoves 
ee + θηριώδεις ἀπεργάζονται τοῖς πόνοις, 


he says, for in another part of the - 
‘sane discourse there is an expression 
dropt almost unconsciously which con- 0 
firms it. “The most rational Spartana. | 
‘(he says) will appreciate this discourse, 


if they Jind any one to read it to them”— 6. τ 


ἣν λάβωσι τὸν ἀναγνωσόνενον φῦ, ὁ 


BAWS AND DISCIPLINE oF UYKURGUS. : 4 Pant it - ᾿ 


ae paren. of Scan Ὁ τε which 4 is called forth i in ‘a etate of 
war ;? the citizens being converted into a sort of garrison, always : 
under drill, and always ready to be called forth either against — 
te ν Helots at ΗΝ or against enemies abroad. Such exclusive ten- 
ee dency will appear less astonishing if we consider the very early a 
τς and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institutions arose, — 
when none of those guarantees which alterwards maintained the — 
peace of the Hellenic world had as yet become effective—no con- 
stant habits of intercourse, no custom of meeting in Amphiktyony — 
from the distant parts of Greece, no common or largely frequented. 

. festivals, no multiplication of proxenies (or standing tickets of — 
-hospitality) between the important cities, no pacific or industri- ε 
ous habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general in- 

τς security of Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century before the - 
Christian era, and especially the precarious condition of a small ᾿ 
band of Dorian conquerors, in Sparta and its district, with sub- 
dued Helots on their own lands and Achwans unsubdued all 
around them—we shall not be surprised that the language which 
—Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war addresses to his army in 
reference to the original Spartan settlement, was still more _ 
powerfully present to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries | 
earlier — We are a few in the midst of many enemies; we can 

- only maintain ourselves by fighting and conquering”. BN ey 
ss: Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which Lyte 
Ee api 4, proposed to himself i is easily understood ; but what is 
exclusively truly surprising, is the violence of his means and. the , 

Ni ciee success of the result He realised his project of 

o (grees creating in the 8000 or 9000 Spartan citizens un- 

᾿ called: habits of obedience, hardihood, ‘self-denial, 

2 and military aptitude—complete subj ection on the part of each 
- individual to the local public opinion, and preference of death 
to the abandonment of Spartan maxims—intense ambition on 
phe part of every one to distinguish himself within the prescribe 
ἘΠῚ: sphere of duties, with little, ambition for anything else. Tn what 


. 2 sristot, Polit. ii, 6 98: ἐμ 18, Ὡς Ὁ μενον: Thy δυναστείαν, ἣ τῷ; ᾿μαχόμενο 
ae 1, 3; vill. 3,3. Plato, ἢ RB. i: Pp xpareiy. "de 

‘f 20-600. Plutarch, Soldn, ὦν ἢ he most reriarkabié ‘eirctimatanos 
: 4 Thucyd. ‘iv, 126, Οἵ ye ‘unit’ ἀπὸ is, that these words are addressed by 
=. πολιτειῶν, τοιούτων ἥκετε, ἐν αἷς, οὐ Brasidas to an army composed in large 
τ πολλοὶ ὀλίγων ἄρχουσι, ἀλλὰ πλειόνων proportion οὗ. ane ‘Helots 
ae ee rates: oe κ᾿ ἄλλφ᾽ τινὶ dele Ea ive Ὁ ἀρ tore ἢ 


manner g0 ) rigorous ὁ a system. of individual tending’ can πῶς | 
been first brought to bear upon. any community, maste ring the - 
course of the thoughts and actions from hoyhood to old age—a_ 

work far more difficult than any political revolution—we are not i. 
permitted to discover. Nor does even the influence of an earnest — 


and. energetic | Herakleid man—seconded by the still more 


porerti ul working a the Ὁ. Delplien κα god hehind, pa the oes ᾿ 


ἀνὰ τ τας τὰ whith eee has not panamnitted ἘΣ us,? and 
τ preceded by disorders so exaggerated as to render the citizens 
glad to escape from them at any price. | 
| Respecting the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no positive 
information whatever. But although this unfortunate statements 
gap cannot be filled up, we may yet master the nega- of Plutarch 
tive probabilities of the case sufficiently to see that Lykurgus 


. in what Plutarch has told us (and from Plutarch the Jonance 


τος modern views have, until lately, been derived), there in them. 
ods: indeed a basis of reality, but there is also a large superstructure 
ene a romance,—in not a few particulars essentially misleading. 
. For example, Plutarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his reforms » 


τ αὐ a time when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, aad distributing — 


| : ἘΠῚ whole of that territory among the Perieki. Now we know ae ‘oon 
that Laconia was not then in possession of Sparta, and thatthe == 6 


ie cur. vi ᾿ i WARLIKE ‘ENDS—SEVERE MEANS. " ᾿ a 809 ae 


2 ‘ partition. of Lykurgus (assuming it to: be real) could only have Pore aS is 


been. applied to the land in the immediate vicinity of the latter. ee 


For even Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre were not conquered : ee 


until the reign of Téleklus, posterior to any period which we can 69ΦΖΝΕ. 

ἘΠ reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor can any such distribution of = 
Laconia have really occurred. Farther we are told that I ykurguae 0 00 

ie ~ banished from Sparta coined gold and silver, useless professions Ὁ 


and. frivolities, eager pursuit of gain, and ostentatious display. 


Without dwelling upon the improbability that any one of these 6 
ose anti- “Spartan characteristics should have existed at so early Bae 
period as the ninth century before the Christian era, we may at ee 


ἘΠῚ sew be certain that coined silv er. was not: then to be found, since 


oo! : as προ τοι from the SS ἜΣ 


cin 682). 


᾿ Plato ἘΠΕ the πὰ of Lyknr ras ἢ and Thongs as his missionary ἄμε. pee 


ae aw LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS. : a “Parr I. τς : 


oY πῶς 


it was ‘first: ΠΕΣ ΤῈ into Gates be Pheidon of Argos i in the ᾿ 
" succeedin g century, as has been stated in the preceding section, _ 
But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the most ᾿ 


ΝΥ ΝΟΣ οι endless calculations have been built upon it, is the 


oflands— alleged redivision of landed property. He tells us 


ἀλη goeasnre |. that Lykurgus found fearful inequality in the landed 


ascribed to. 


ae Lykureus possessions of the Spartans ; nearly all the land in | 


by carer the hands of a few, and a great multitude without Ὁ 


downto any land; that he rectified this evil by a redivision i 


‘Aristotle. - oF 'the Spartan district into 9000 equal lots, and the 


rest of Laconia into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as — 
would produce a given quota of barley, &c. ; and that he wished "a 
moreover to have divided the movable property upon similar ἢ 
principles of equality, but was deterred by the difficulties: of i 
carrying his design into execution. “ 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and a 
partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at variance with fact 
‘and probability than the two former alleged proceedings, Al. 
the historical. evidences exhibit decided inequalities of property 
among the Spartans—inequalities which tended constantly | to 


Increase ; moreover, the earlier authors do not conceive this evil’ 


as having grown up by way of abuse out of a primeval system 
of perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the original 


ae equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as. the poet Alkeus ᾿ 


(B.C. θ00---ὅ80) we find bitter complaints of the oppressive 


ἐς ascendency of wealth, and the degradation. of the ‘poor man, 


τς cited as having been pronounced by Aristodémus at Sparta: 


ae - Wealth (said he) makes the man—no poor person is either. 
8, ~ accounted. good or honoured”! Next, the histurian Hellanikus 
certainly knew nothing of the Lykurgean redivision—for he 
_aseribed the whole Spartan polity to Eurysthenés and Proklés, ᾿ 
the original founders, and hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. 
ἜΝ Again, in the’ brief. but impressive description | of the Spartan 


ge ere) by y Herodetns, several other: institutions are. alluded : 


ee A dteset ee 4, Pe m9, ea. Εἰπῆν-- Χρήμ par ἀνήρ: | Se δ᾽ : 
=, Schneidewin : “- | οὐδεὶς πέλετ᾽ ἐσθλὸς οὐδὲ τίμιος. | 


ee ‘Os yap ᾿δήποτ᾽- ᾿Αριφόβαμον: φαισ᾽ οὐκ - Compare the Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm, 


᾿ κάλαμον f ἐν "Στ ae ee. peas . - ἢ, A, and. Bea Laért. on hay on; 


suspicious by far, and the most. misleading, because 
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oman. ΥΙ. 


τ ἴο, but nothing is ‘ania Gout a εὐ of the: ‘ands ; a ae 
latter’ point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognised among all Grecian thinkers, that the omission is” 


almost. a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydidés certainly 2 soe 


τ could not have believed that equality of property was an original 


: ΠΣ of the Lykurgean system ; for he says that at Lacedemén ΠΣ 


᾿ the rich men assimilated themselves greatly in respect οἵ Sor 


clothing and general habits of life to the simplicity of the poor, = 
and thus set an example which was partially followed in the neue τῳ 


of Greece”: a remark which both inrplies the existence of 
unequal property, and gives a just appreciation of the real 


working of Ly kurgic institutions! The like is the sentiment Ὁ 


of Ketiophin : :? he observes that the rich at Sparta gained little 
by their wealth in point of superior comfort; but he never. 
glances at any original measure carried into effect by Lykurgus 
= for equalising possessions. Plato too, while he touches upon 
the great advantage possessed by the Dorians, immediately after 
their conquest of Peloponnésus, in being able to apportion land 


Ἕ suitably to all, never hints that this original distribution had 


: degenerated into an abuse, and that an entire subsequent redivi- 


τ gion had been resorted to by Lykurgus: moreover, he is himself 


} deeply” sensible of the hazards of that formidable proceeding. tae 


Lastly, Aristotle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had oe eae 
_-redivided the soil. For he informs us, first, that “both in 9 _ 


: ᾿ : Lacedamén and i in Kréte, the legislator had rendered the enjoy- es | 
ment of property common through the establishment of the = __ 


τς Syssitia or public mess”. Now ‘this remark (if readin the 
ae chapter of which it forms part, a a refutation of the scheme Of: ee 
- Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic Republic) ec 
will be seen to tell little for its point, if we assume that Lykurgus 


at the same time equalised all individual possessions, Had ὁ 


᾿ - Aristotle known that fact, he could not have failed to notice it: ᾿ | 


nor could he have gastmilnted: the legislators in Lacedeimén and — Sg 


: pein seeing that in the latter πὸ one pretends that any such ee 


“a εἰ Thuoyd., Léa " “μετρίᾳ, δ’ τ foie - @Xenoph. Republi. Laced. 0. ὅν 
ῳ 9 τὸν νῦν τρόπον πρῶτοι Aaxedar- oe 
aa ἐχρήσαντο, καὶ ἐς τὰ ἄλλα πρὸς 5: Plato, Legg. iff. p. 684. 


τος ποὺς πολλοὺς οἱ τὰ μείζω κεκτημένοι 4 Aristotel, Politic. ii, 2 8,10, "Ὥσπερ τις 
Dlatareh ΤΙ Hoe bee = also ee ep τὰς Renate ἐν ᾿Δακεδαίμονε Σ oo ape ta cen ae ues ee 


ΝΣ : , ἐο00 ἀκαίνωσαε: ἊΝ ᾿ 


τον Wan, 


ὑπ The idea of 

oo Lykurgus 

BS an. equal 
of lands be- 
. century of 


re : Hleoments, | 


BANS AND DISCIPLINE or LYEURETS. "PART π' τ : 


= ᾿ ἜΤ ΝῚ was ever” Ὁ browet: ‘abouts: “ext, not. only. ‘oes 
Aristotle dwell upon the actual inequality of property at Sparta Ὁ 
_ a8 a serious public. evil, but he nowhere treats this as having 


grown out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the 
Ἵ  Ἰανρίγον, as a part of the primitive constitution: he expressly. 
notices inequality of property so far back as the second Messenian ὦ 


Moreover, i in that valuable chapter of his Politics where ᾿ 


ag the scheme of equality of possessions is discussed, Phaleas of : 
τ Chalkédén is expressly mentioned as the first author of it, thus 


7 indirectly excluding Lykurgus. 
is in this discussion a negative argument of the greatest weight, 


The mere silence of Aristotle : ᾿ 


Isokratés, a too, speaks much about Sparta for good and. for evil— : ἜΠΗ: 


mentions Lykurgus as having established a political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens—praises the 


eymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans upon — " 


the many centuries which they have gone through without. 4 


violent sedition, extinction of debts, and redivision of the land— ἢ 


those “monstrous evils” as he terms them. Had he conceived — 
-Lykurgus as being himself the author of a complete redivision. of oh 
land, he could hardly have avoided some allusion to it. Bae 

‘Tt appears then that none of the authors down to Aristotle as 


of Sparta or of Laconia. The statement to this effect — 
in. Plutarch, given in great detail and with precise — 
specification of number and produce, must have been — 
borrowed from some author later than Aristotle ; ἐ and a 
I think we may trace the source of it, when we study 
‘Plutarch’s biography of Lykurgus in con unction with ih 


ἜΣ partitioner 
Tongs to the 


Agis and 


Ἢ | Aristob. Politic. ii, 4, 1, about 


ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of the lands, either ~ 


tet 


op, 908 Be 
oo nob. formally 


ἊΣ Phaleas; and about Sparta and Kréte, - 
“generally, the whole sixth and cellar | 

» public mess at the same. pheidition ᾿ 
᾿ (Plutarch, Agesilaus, ¢. 30). as 


chapters of the second book, also v. 6 


“Theophrastus 


γάσασθαι. ΤῊ κοινότητε,. 
i τῇ περὶ εἶν δίαυταν. εὐτελείᾳι 


ἯΣ done ‘away. with. 
: one opinion of Theophrastus : a 


a (apud_ -Pintarch. 7 
» Ly yeurg. ¢. 10) makes a similar obser- 
Nation, that the public mess, and the. 
general simplicity of habits, tended to 
render wealth of little service to the 
“possessor ; τὸν. πλοῦτον ἄπλουτον. ἀπερ-, 
σῶν. δείπνων," 
Gare τ ίλοε Apophthenas® Lavon 
“pare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. | 
‘The. wealth therefore. bir ᾿ 


there ᾿ 


‘was πὸ positive equality of possos- oo 


sions. as 
Both the Spartan kings dined at the 


Herakleides  Ponticus’ mentions - 


‘nothing. either about equality of ὦ 
Spartan lots or fresh pean ‘of |. 
lands by Lykurgus (ad ca : 
De Spartanorum Repub. Ὁ, 504), though 8 
riots and’) 


cem Craghi, 


he speaks about the Spartan ἫΝ 
law. of succession 85. well’ 88. about. ate 


“Lykurgus. 


2 Isokratés, Panathen. Or. sil. Ἢ τὰ 
266 3, 270, 278.2 οὐ δὲ χρεῶν. ἀποκοπὰς οὐδὰ 


ἽΝ γῆς. ἀναδασμὸν οὐδ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ δυδέν τῶν. ar oust 
κέστων κακῶν, Ἐν Ν᾿ ᾿ς ΝΣ 
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that of Agis and Kleomenés. The statement is taken from 
authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or shortly before, Ὁ 
the age when both those kings tried extreme measures to renovate 


the sinking state: the former by a thorough change of system . 
aud property, yet proposed and accepted according to constitu- ὁ 
tional forms ; the latter by projects substantially similar, with — 


. violence to enforce them. 


τ 


The accumulation of landed pr; 


Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 alone possessed most 


of the landed property of the state Now by the ancient rule 


of Lykurgus, the qualification for citizenship was the ability to 


furnish the prescribed quota, incumbent on each individual, at 
the public mess: so soon as a citizen became too poor to answer 
mf this requisition, he lost his franchise and his eligibility to 
_ able either to buy or sell them,? and though some have asserted 


Rges.* “Lhe smaller lots of land, though it was held discredit- 


te 


) property 

τ in few hands, the multiplication of poor, and the dee]jfe. [i Phe es 

number of citizens, which are depicted as grayemischiefs by | 

- Asistotle, had become greatly aggravated.-furing the ce.tury 
between him and Agis, The number of citizens, recksned by 

- Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion at ©3500, had | 
dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, and’in that of | 


- 4 Pintarch, Agis, ec. iv, 
2 Avistot. Polit. ti, 6, 21. 
rots Aandow ἕκαστον δεῖ dhéper, καὶ 
τ σφόδρα πενήτων ἐνίων ὄντων, καὶ τοῦτο 


Tlapa δὲ 


eh ανάλωμα οὐ δυναμένων δαπανῶν 


ον Ὅρος δὲ τῆς πολιτείας 


a δ Ν Mee ΤΩΣ A : 
οὗ τός ἐστιν ὁ πάτριος, τὸν μὴ 


δυνάμενον δῇς τὸ τὸ τέλος φ ὁ- 


Reng 


“σᾶᾷσθαι τάξας. 


7 ὩΝ : Pl aan 2 ge Wm “a - 
εἰν, μὴ METEY Vv αὖτῆ ς. So also 
Ono} hon, Rep. ac. οι, Vii, toa μὲν 
φέρειν εἰς τὰ ἐπιτήδεια, ὁμοίως δὲ διαι- 
“The existence of this rate-pe hie 
A 


ih 


to give a large dowry whenarich man’s 


daughter married Gi.6,11). Thesister τὸς 


of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was a person of 


large property, which apparently im- |. 


plies the division of his father’s estate - 
(Plutarch, Agesilaus, 80). ein en: 


Whether there was ever any: Taw es | 


Agis IIT. way about 250 3.c.), we know that its citizens had 


| public mess (as far as the rich were concerned) had degenerated ὦ | 


discontinued) were domiciled in the town, forming 
τ moneyed interest ; and lastly, the dignity upd ὦ geéndency of the 
state amongst its neighbours were altogether ruined. 
Diminished 
It was insupportable to a young enthusiast like king ἜΝ of 
Agis, as well as to many ardent spirits among his ‘ adogradation 
‘contemporaries, to contrast this degradation with the’ gt Syria " 
previous glories of their country ; nor did they see Agis, His 
of aby other : way of reconstructing the old Sparta except emit | 
by again admitting the disfranchised poor citizens, the dignity 
Sas of the state. 
 vedividing [8616 Ὁ. cancelling all debts, and restoring 
Τὴ the public me:S?4U! - military training in. all their strictness. 
gis endeayslo24 3° 
ΠΟΣῸΝ eu eae Fuss ἃ in the extreme. democracy of Athens 


- PrN Ae ‘ventured to glance at), with the consent of the 


5 ΡΞ is seca by the ἐμοί, that his own property, anil 


ing attempt to realise his scheme by persuasion. His successor 

᾿ς _Kleomenés afterwards accomplished by violence a change substan- 

tially similar, though the intervention of foreign armas speedil ye 
~ overthrew both himself and his: institutions, : ᾿ 

τς ΝΟΥ it was under the δἰαβθοωραθ]ο feeling which gave birth 

sos to these projects of Adgis a aud ‘Kleomenés at Sparta, that 

the historic fancy, unkréwn to Ari gratia and his pre- Historie 
ee -deceasors,, first gained. eround, of the: ‘ute equality Lykurgus 


“Ἀν f t fo oN a asanequal Ὁ 
0 property as a primitive institi CF. δὴ ykurgus. partitioner Ὁ 


How much such a belief would ἢ favour the'schemes of Ἀλλνθος 


= : innovation is too obvious’ to tequire notice ; and wyth- feeling. 
out supposing any. deliberate imposture, we cannot 
τι ‘be astonished = the. ὁ Pitedigpoditions: of -enthusiastig Ῥδαίοι, 


᾿ CHAP. γι "PROJECTS oF “AGIs AND KLmoMENE a8. ἜΝ os 315 2 
nike the vééndition of that city” as “5 ad in the time: of a 


. become few in number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and 411 >. 
‘the land in asmall number of hands. The old discipline and the 


into mere forms—a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens oe 
(the old xenélasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, beg; pg Tonge τ τ 
powerful ee 


izens and =~ 


that of his female relatives, among the largest in the state, was 
τι cast as the first sacrifice into the common Seek. But he became es ff _ = 
the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and perished i intheunavail- τ 


“LAWS AND ‘DISCIPLINE. OF -LYKURGUE, Pant 0. ne 


we 


. inlarpreted. hooting to their o own “partialities an 5 ol unrecorded oS 
 Iegislation from which they were separated by more than five 
centuries, The Lykurgean discipline tended forcibly to suggest 
to men’s minds the idea of equality among the citizens,—that ο 
is, the negation of all inequality not founded on some personal _ 
οὖς attribute,—inasmuch as it assimilated the habits, enjoyments, and — 
“τε ἔτος of the rich to those of the poor; and the inequality — 
Aa Ming in idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the — 
ee oe of the fora mnder, was strained by the latter reformers into — 
sitive institution, Wee ich he had at first realised, but from | 2 
i, his degenerate folloSwvers had receded. It was thus that : 
me Tetes, longings, and indirect sug goestions of the present ᾿ 
assumed ἢ » character of recollectiv'«ns out of the early, obscure, 
and extinct historical past. Perhaps ime philosopher Spheerus of . - 


Borysthenés (friend and companion of K“leomenés,' disciple of τ 


Zeno the Stoic, and author of works now lost both on Lykurgus _ 
and Sokratés and on the constitution of Sparta): Re τ But we been ᾿ 
one of those who gave currency to such an hypotl.. a ayy oF} we ; 
shall readily believe that, if advanced, it would Ἂν, Loe | 

sincere credence, when we recollect how many similar delusf ns i. 
have obtained vogue in modern times far more favourable to — 


historical accuracy—how much false colouring has been attached 
by the political feeling of recent days to matters of ancient 


ue history, such as the Saxon ‘Witenagemote, the Great Charter, the 
rise and growth. of the τ Alouse of Comutions, or even the 


=. ἫΝ ; Poor Law of Elizabeth. 


When we read the divist ὃ posed ty king - 


ΕΣ 


τον also Lycurg. 
Phylarchus also described ath ‘pro. 
-coedings of Kleoments, séi.' ingly with © 


favour (Athene, fe ue 
ΠΟ tareh, ἃ f ena. ib.) 5 ot tthe 


: Agia ἰδ i todud te bese vay 


ee a Plutarch, ‘Kleoments, cae Qt; 
with the. note of , Schémann, Ὁ. 1753 
cap. 8 s.Athene. iv. p. 141, 


is, ¢.-9,. 
τ Polybtas’ believed that Ly f 
| introduced equality of lan far ἀπερο, 
ν goa ΠΣ in Ε: 8. district οἱ of: ohio uct: 
a ut Laconia: Ὁ 
pane i8..°:yunion . 18 


ae y borrowed from these same 
> authors, of the t¥ird century before” 

: For he expresses - 
the ~best- 


sari ‘Christian POPE 
᾿ * great. ‘surprise _ how — 
᾿ informed ancient euthors Gi λογιώτατοι. 


-comy 


ay a other di Θὲ. 
πεν δὲ 


did: | hedrett 
τ perty a 


nl division Fe 
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te 
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aa (Polyb. vi. 45—48),. 


This. rey’ ,7 ὃν πὲ ‘Polybius exhibits 


a he: liffere ety. on inion of the earlier 

eribars, aa, ι Ged with those during ὦ 
before the Christian 

Spartan” 


ve, r compared 
fs respectilnti ons, because they - 
1 Seve ridin alnality of landed Pro- 
mold  Rpar ΠΝ 


sera. 
and re 


ae these limits into 15,000 lots, one to each Pericekus ; 


τ “Gis: VI. "HYPOTHESIS RUGARPING LYKURGUS, ; 
: ascribed wa εὐβωχώ: ‘Hej pardals the dends pounded iy. the four εἰ 
limits οἵ. Pelléné, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 


Partition | 
4500 lots, one to every Spartan; and the lands beyond 


roposed — 
y Agis. 


and he proposes to constitute in Sparta fifteen. Pheiditia or public 2 ce Bit 


ele mess- tear some ane 400 individuals, others 200, —thus pon 


the: division aon y ΤῈ ἘῈ to i yearn us, different seeounke ἂν 


were given. 


; district: of Sparta, and 30,000 for the rest of Laconia ;? others 
affirmed that 6000 lots had been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 


added afterwards by king Polydérus; a third tale was, that — 
τ uykurgus had assigned 4500 lots, and king Polydérus as many 
more. This last scheme is much the same as what was really 


| proposed by Agis. 


ig deseribed by Plutarch. 


Jie Tp the: preceding argument respecting the ἘΠΕ of land 
ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that measure as it 


ple eh Opinion 
But there has been a that Ly- 


kurgus 


Some considered it to have set out 9000 lots for the 


tendency, in some able modern writers, while admit- 
ting the general fact of such redivision, to reject the 
πο aeeount given by Plutarch in some of its main cir- 


- cumstances. That, for instance, which is the capital 


ha . feature in Plutarch’s narrative, and which gives soul 


proposed. 
some agra 
rian inter- 
ference 
but not an 
entire re- . 


partition, .. : 


| ; equality of partition—is now rejected by many as 
" incorrect, and it is supposed that Lykurgus made 


a a Pp. 11; εν Laert, vil. Sect, 


gratuitous 
and. im- 


-—the : 
probable. | “ 


and meaning to his picture of the lawgiver 


sone 


new 1: 


“τ “agrarian regulations tending towards a general equality of landed — ἀπε teak 


property, but not an entirely new partition ; that he may haven oe 


resumed from the wealthy men lands which they had unjustly BA OS ae 


oat taken from the conquered Achzans, and thus provided allotments 6 ue 
τς both for the poorer citizens and for the subject. Laconians, Suche τοι οΣ 
οὐ ἀκ the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the same time admits that 


τῷ] the ¢ exact proportion of the yk lens enue. ean hardly be ee 


Νὴ ἀπασίον, ἢ 


7 ne on the See ce 


ok Respecting ‘Sphevia, Bee Plutarch, ἐ ἷ 
ον παῖς the equal μὰν of Laconia 


ater Cleomen. δὲ ἂν Αἰπιθηθοι 


as ‘tan essential condition” (eine 
3 Hist οἱ Δ θόρε, ch. τ νοὶ. ip. 


| hs ἔλα, 


' into | lots indivisib. 8 ant inalienable | Es ee 


wesentliche Bedingung) of the whole 66 
en ΤῊ οὐ τίς ‘Ser ae 


ISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS. Pann 


fore 


---Leannot but take ἃ different view of the statement made by _ 


τ Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that rule οὗ 


equality which stands so prominently marked in his biography 
of Lykurgus, we step into a boundless field of possibility, in — 
- which there is nothing to determine us to one point more than to ὦ 


: ion ~another. The surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly 


taken from the conquered Acheans by wealthy Spartan pro- — 
᾿ prietors, is altogether gratuitous ; and granting it to be correct, — 
we have still to explain how it happened that this correction of a - 
partial injustice came to be transformed into the comprehensive : 
and systematic measure which Plutarch describes; and to explain, — 
farther, from whence it arose that none of the authors earlier — 
than Plutarch take any notice of Lykurgus as an agrarian ὦ 
equalizer. These two difficulties will still remain, even if we. ᾿ 
overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. Thirlwall’s supposition, ὁ 
or of any other supposition which can be proposed respecting the — 
real Lykurgean measure which Plutarch is affirmed to have — 
misrepresented, ὁ ὁ6ὃΘὁῸὃ τὴν ποτ οἷ 


οὐ γα 16... 


Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 


‘Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfas- 
‘gungen, p. 588—596) states and seems 
to admit the equal partition as a fact, 
without any commentary, ate 
πος Wachsmuth  (Hellenische Alter- 
.. thumskunde, v. 4, 42, p. 217) supposes 
o “that the best land was already 
parcelled, before the time of Lykurgus, 
- into lots of equal magnitude, corre- 
‘Sponding to the number of Spartans, 
_ which number afterwards increased to 
τ nine thousand”, For this assertion I 


τ Know no evidence; it departs from 
ἧς Plutarch, without substituting any- 


“thing better authenticated or more 


-- no-doubt of it (p. 218). 


once. been an equal division of land 


prior to Lykurgus—thatit had degene- t 
oo vated into abuse~—and that Lykurgus. 
προς τ Sorrected. τὸ, restoring, not absolute 
equality, but something near. to. 
equality (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. p. 
210-121), This is the same gra-. 


τ tuitons ” supposi 
τ pposi 


ion 88. th 


es ἱ ‘Wachsmuth notices the. 
- partition of Laconia among the Periceki 
- in. 80,000 equal lots, without any com- 
ment, and seemingly as if there were 


Manso also supposes that there had 


that "of 
τ Ὁ, Miller admita the division as: 


stated by Plutarch, though he says- 
that the whole number of 9000 lots - 
cannot have been set out before the. 
Messenian war; and he adheres to. 
the idea of equality as. contained in. 
Plutarch ; but he says that the equality 
consisted in “equal estimate of average: 
produce,”—not in equal acreable dimen. | 
sions.. He goes so far as to tell us that . 
‘* the lots of the Spartans, which ‘sup: . 
ported twice as many men as the lots 

of the Periceki, must upon the whole 
have been twice as extensive (i.¢., in. 
the aggregate): each lot must therefore | 
have been seven times greater” (com-. 
pare History of the Dorians, iii, 3,6; . 
ili. 10, 2). He also. 58] pposes. that 3 
‘similar partitions of land had. been: 
made from the time of the first occu 


pation of Laconia. by the Dorians” 


oever compares his various positions - 


_ with the evidence brought to support. 
them, will find a painful disproportion 


between the basis and the superstruc- 
τὸ ἐἔοἐήκπτρν ἐέοπος 


The views of Schémann, so. far as Τ᾿ 
collect. from. expressions . somewha: 
‘vague, seem to coincide with those Ὁ 
Dr. Thirlwall. He admits. however. 
that the alleged Lykurgean. equalisa 
- tion is at variance with the representa 
tions of Plato (SSchémann, Antiq, Jur 


Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, p. 110), 


EB ᾿ Cuar, στε | ae er MIEMENY oF PLUDAROH, τὴ ra 819. Ce ee 


ἄπ appears τοῦ me that these difficulties are est obviated by πο ἘΣ 


" adopting a different canon of historical interpretation. mp, mate. 
We cannot accept as real the Lykurgean land division Platare ie 
utarch 
described in the life of the lawgiver ; but treating js best ; 
explaine 


this account as a fiction, two modes of proceeding are by suppos. Ὁ ᾿ 
open tous. We may either consider the fiction, as it ingita 


ἘΠῚ fictionof 
now stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of the time of 


some small fact, and then try to guess, without any “85- 


| assistance, what the small fact was; or we may regard. it. a : 


fiction from first to last, the expression of some large idea and - 


sentiment so powerful in its action on men’s minds at a given 
time, as to induce them to make a place for it among the realities 
of the past. Now the latter supposition, applied to the times of 
 Agis TIL, best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter of 
- the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, in recounting the partition of 


Γ᾿ land, describes the dream of king Agis, whose mind is full of two 


ἡ sentiments —prief and shame for the actual condition of his 
τ country, together with reverence for its past glories as well as for 
the lawgiver from whose institutions those glories had emanated. 


as ᾿ Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go back 
τς 10 the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta : ad it stood more than five cen- 
τ turies before. He sees in the spirit the same mischiefs and disorders 


oes those which afflict his waking eye—gross inequalities of property, 


witha few insolent and jacanon rich, a crowd of mutinous and 


᾿ : suffering poor, and nothing but fierce antipathy reigning between 


᾿ the two. Into the midst of this froward, lawless, and distempered. Se ant tree) 
Ἢ : ᾿ community steps the venerable missionary from Delphi,—breathes | i ' Ce δε 
into men’s minds new impulses, and an impatience to shakeoff ὁ ὁ ὁ ὁ ὁ 6 
the old social and political Adam—and persuades the rich, volun- ὃ 
τος tarily abnegating their temporal advantages, to welcome with satis; 6 
faction a new system wherein no distinction shall be recognised, = 000 08 


except that of good or evil desert.) Having thus regenerated the 


ae national mind, he parcels out the territory of Laconia into 648] ἢ 7 Se 
Tots, Teaving no superiority to any one, Fraternal harmony τὰ δροιβο ERs 
ee becomes the ‘Teigning sentiment, while the apr harvests pre- a 


3 Piuiareh, Tykurg. c. 8 dunkeause ae bs Fiver rtoy | πρὸς ‘degor Σ πο ἃ, 


1” χώραν ἅπασαν. eis. μέσον᾽ 'θέντας, ἐξ οὐκ οὔσης διαφορᾶς, οὐδ’ ἀνισότητος 


dane ἀναδάσασθαι, καὶ ζῆν μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων. πλὴν ὅσην. aig ρῶν. “dy Os. apices καὶ τὸ 


ἅπαντας, ὁμαλεέϊς. καὶ ἰσοκλρήρους τοῖς καλῶν ἔπαινος, ᾿“Επάγων ΩΣ τῷ ee τὸ ve 2 ree ee 


: ον wirontnnery τὸ δὲ, προῖκον ἀρετῇ ἔργον, es dic. Ἢ 


oe mother to the dungeon and the hangmian’s rope. 


LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF IYKURGUS. Pane op 


sent the. gratifying spectacle of ἃ paternal inheritance recently 
᾿ distributed, with the brotherhood. contented, modest and docile, 
Such is the ‘picture with which « mischievous Oneirus” cheats 
the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering the treacherous 

| ~ message that the gods have promised. him success in a similar 

Ὑν attempt, and thus seducing him into that fatal revolutionary 
course, which is destined to bring himself, his wife and his aged 

‘That the golden dream just described was dreamt by some 

‘Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded in Plutarch 7 
that it was not dreamt by the authors of centurie 

Agis, I have already endeayoure 

feelings, of sickness of the pre 

future under the colours of 

of this king and his br 


a 1 Plntareh 


-3—T ἢ satisfaction in 
tation, that the | 
which I have. th res 
᾿- tanische 
- Entwicke 


rum Laconic, a 

BB ee kee Bar? 

‘perfect 
en the first. | 

| | . days. of. 
} fact th - He notices 
had b led tion with F 
gkurgean large. 


Professor which ἢ 


rst brought to 
ix notice of these | 


: our. vi. | PERMANENT ADIUSTMENT oF LAND Lome, oar 2 Coan es 


understood as forming parts of the same comprehensive fact, or | 


The 1 various 5 items ἢ in n that story all hang together, ae rita he CE 


comprehensive fancy. The fixed total of 9000 Spartan and” ak ate 
τ 80,000 Laconian lots, the equality between them, and the rent 
ὯΝ accruing from each, represented by a given quantity of moist 
and dry produce,—all these particulars are alike true or alike 


uncertified. Upon the various numbers here given, many authors — 


have raised. calculations as to the population and produce οὗ. "Ἢ ees 
‘Laconia, which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy re ee ae 


foundation. Those who accept the history, that Acknow- 


Ἢ : ᾿ ledged. 
-Lykurgus constituted the above-mentioned numbers diftioulty 


Ἂ both of citizens and of lots of land, and that he of under- 


contemplated the maintenance of both numbers in are ἜΡΙΣ 


| ‘ the fixed 
unchangeable proportion, are perplexed to assign the eae and 


means whereby this adjustment was kept undisturbed. integrity 
Ὁ θ 


᾿ ᾿ Ν or are they much assisted in the solution of this jots were 
embarrassing problem by the statement of Plutarch, maintained. 


who tells us "that the number remained fixed of jdselé and that 


oe the succession ran on from father to son without either consoli- 
dation or multiplication of parcels, down to the period when 
foreign wealth flowed into Sparta, as a consequence of the 
successful conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. Shortly after 9 

_ that period (he tells us) a citizen named Epitadeus became ephor ςὃ. 


Choke a vindictive and malignant man, who, having had a quarrel - ἜΣ ΠΕΣ 


ace with his son, and wishing to oust him from the Plutarch’s 


succession, introduced and obtained sanction to a new che tohoe ea 


Rhetra, whereby power was granted to every father Epitadens. — ee 


of a family either to make over during life, or to bequeath Ὁ iets 


LAWS AND ‘DISCIPLINE oF LYKURGUS, io "Pare τι, 


: a deeth, his house on hia: ‘estate to any one ica he chose. 
- But itis plain that this story (whatever be the truth about the 


family quarrel of Epitadeus) does not help us out of the difficulty. — 


‘From the time of Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting cohoe ~ 


͵ ‘more than four centuries must be reckoned : now had there been | 


real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate the identical. : 
number of lots and families during this long period, we see no ἃ 
reason why his new law, simply permissive and nothing more, , 
~ should have overthrown it. Weare not told by Plutarch what 
was the law of succession prior to Epitadeus. If the whole 
estate went by law to one son in the family, what became of the 
other sons, to whom industrious acquisition in any shape was 
repulsive as well. as interdicted ἢ If, on the other hand, the — 
estate was divided between the sons equally (as it was by the law ᾿ 
of succession at Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of 
an unchanged aggregate number of parcels ἢ dS A 
‘Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified interference . 
with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact from the a 
wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots for the poor, — 
and to bring about something approaching to equi~producing lots 
for all, observes :—“ The average amount of the rent (paid by the 
wee cultivating Helots from. each lot) seems to have been no more 
than was “required for the frugal maintenance of ἃ family with 
six persons. The right of transfer was as strictly confined ag 
that of enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, 
and descended to the eldest son ; in default of a male heir, to 
--the eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after ‘the 


a number of the allotments became fixed, that each should be 


Ἵ constantly represented by one head of a household, But the 
nature of the means employed for this end i is one of the most. 
: “obscure points of the Spartan system... In the better 
times of the commonwealth, this seems to have: ἈΠῚ principally 
effected by adoptions end marriages with heiresses, which ‘pro 
τ vided for the marriages of. younger sons in families too numerous 
to be supported on their own hereditary property. Τὸ was then 
probably seldom necessary for the state to ‘interfere, i in order to. 
: direct the childless. ὁ owner: of 3 an. ee or the father of a rich 


accumulation of wealth.” (Hist. Gr., ch. 8, vol. i, p. 867). 


\ the state of property, or the arrangements respecting Landed - 
᾿ hs transmission, in ancient Sparta. Neither the monet 
equal modesty of possession which he supposes, nor Μὰ ΑΙ ΜΕΘ 
_ the precautions for perpetuating it, can be shown to oe | 
ie sparta 
_ have ever existed among the pupils of Lykuregus. | 
Our earliest information intimates the existence of rich men at 
το Sparta: the story of king Aristo and Agétus, in Herodotus, 
_ exhibits to us the latter as aman who cannot be supposed to have 
had only just “enough to maintain six persons fragally”—whil¢ 
of his beautiful wife, whom Aristo coveted and entrapped from 
: ee him, i is expressly described as the daughter of opulent parents. 
τ Sperthiés and Bulis the Talthybiads are designated as belonging 


_ [0 ἃ distinguished race, and among the wealthiest men in Sparta. 


a Demaratus was the only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, 


ἘΠῚ who had ever gained a chariot victory in the Oly mpic games; 
but we know by the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian 6 
ae wary Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were equally ee ee ae 
| suecessful ;* and for one Spartan who won the prize, there: mist 5.0 Ὁ 
Of course: ‘have been many who bred their horses and started ee 
their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly be remarked that 
ΠΣ chariot-competition at Olympia was one of the most significant = 
evidences of a wealthy house : nor were there wanting Spattans: 0 Ὁ 
_ who kept horses and dogs without any exclusive view tothe 6. 
ee ᾿ gan 168, We know from Xenophon, that at. the time of the battle : : ἊΣ ae 
τ, οὗ Leuktra, “the very rich Spartans” provided the horses to be ee a 
oe “mounted for the state-cavalry.? These and other proofs,of the 
existence of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with theidea of = 
ΕΣ; body of citizens each possessing what was about enough ἐν the ee 


ou frugal maintenance οὔ six Persons and no more, ΤῊΣ 


te. Δ Herod, vi. a. ola, ἀνθρώπων. τε ὁ Xenoph, ‘Hellen, vi. 4, χε, ᾿ wee Bie tee 
ae ᾿ ῥλβίῳν Herod τ γι &e, 5 3 vif. 18d. Ὁ ‘de ον ‘Lac. v.33 Molpis : ap. rcapee Pine oe 


vi, 16-108; ee Υ, ae as Σὰ: 415 Atistot. Falta. ii, 2 


oe heineag, to. a ‘proper ‘choica,.- But. as ‘all ΩΣ ΠΕ the 
οτος ganetion of the kings, and they had also the disposal of the hand © ει, 
of orphan heiresses, there can be little doubt that the magistrate oo : 
[ had the power of interposing on such occasions, even in opposition piers 
to the wishes of individuals, to relieve poverty and check the | 


omar. Ἢ γε τος "DISTRIBUTION oF PROPERTY, ee aE 


ot cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here fakes of ; τ᾿ 


ae a : a 1. LAWS AND DISCIPLINE oF LYKURGUS, Σ | Pant "ἢ a 


a | he we’ “do. a find that mae was in practice the state’ οὗ | 
: αν ΡΣ; in the Spartan community, so neither can we discover | 
that the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to keep it so. 
ον με What he did was to impose a rigorous public disci- _ 
a ἡδεῖ oi pline, with simple clothing and fare, incumbent alike — 
ΤᾺ od eee to upon the rich and the poor (this was his special ἢ coe 
 equalise it present to Greece, according to Thucydidés, and his Ὁ 
great point of contact with democracy, according to Aristotle); 
δὲς but he took no pains either to restrain the enrichment of the 
former, or to prevent the impoverishment of the latter. He | 
_ meddled little with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle censures 

him. That philosopher tells us, Indeed, that the Spartan law oe 

had made it dishonourable (he does not say, peremptorily for- ὃ 
 bidden) to buy or sell landed property, but that there was the 
fullest liberty both of donation and bequest: and the same — arr 
results (he justly observes) ensued from the practice tolerated as ὁ ὁ6ὃὋ- 
would have ensued from the practice discountenanced—since it = 
was easy to disguise a real sale under an ostensible donation, => 
He notices pointedly the tendency of property at Sparta to Sea 
τς gonecentrate itself in fewer hands, unopposed by any 16ὀῥρ81.. ets 

hindrances: the fathers ‘married their daughters to whomsoever 

. they chose, and gave dowries according to thee own discretion, hate 
τ generally very large: the rich families moreover intermarried 
Opinions of +among one another habitually and without restriction. 
Aristotle. Now all these are indicated by Aristotle as cases in! ᾿ 
ΕΣ which the law might have interfered, and ought to have inter- — 
fered, but did not—for the great purpose of disseminating the 
benefits of landed property as much as possible among the mass 
of the citizens, Again, he tells us that the law encouraged the 
multiplication of progeny, and granted exemptions to such 6 0 
_ ¢itizens as had three or four children—-but took no thought πὸ ὁ 
the numerous families of | poorer citizens were to live, or to ὁ 6 
maintain their qualification at the public tables, most of the 
lands of the state being in the hands of the rich? His notice, Lee 
aes and, condemnation of that awe which made the franchise of the moe 


Ξε 


ΠΝ ἢ ᾿χχμαῦγά, 4 6; Arico Polit, iv. oly . ag Aristot. ule τα δ, πα 2 
Ἐπ: ὅ; will τὰ By. eee Dame ee πὸ ν ee a ae 


εν Oaae, Vi 
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Spartan citizen dependent upon his continuing to furnish his 


“quota to the public table—have been already adverted to; as 


ever become rich, : 
Tf we duly weigh these eviden 
possessions neither existed in fact, nor ever entered 
- into the scheme and tendencies of the lawgiver at 
Sparta, And the picture which Dr. Thirlwall? has 
drawn of a body of citizens each possessing ἃ lot of 
land about adequate to the frugal maintenance of six 
persons—of adoptions and marriages. of heiresses : 
_ arranged with a deliberate view of providing for the younger 


1 The panegyrist Xenophén acknow- 


ledges much the same respecting the 


Sparta, which he witnessed; bunt he 
maintains that it had been better in 


ν former times (Repub. Lac. ¢..14). 


2 The view of Dr. Thirlwall agrees 


in the main with that of Manso and Ὁ. 


᾿ς Muller (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. Ὁ. 118—. 


ΓΖ. 128; and vol, il, Beilage, 9, p. 129; and 
ἀπε  Miiler, History of the Dorians, vol. ii. 


o\ Both these authors maintain the. 
“proposition stated by Plutarch (Agis, 


gd, in his reference to the ephor 


Ferrer 


a  Epitadeus, and the new law carried 
_ by that ephor), that the number of 
Spartan lots, nearly equal and rigo- 


rously indivisible, remained with little 


or no change from the time of the 

| original division down to the return 

πος ΟΣ Lysander after his victorious close 
\ of the Peloponnesian war. 

knowledge that they 

oo. stand by what regulations this long 

—- Wnalterability, so improbable in itself, 

“was maintained τ but both affirm the 

fact positively, . | 


‘cannot. under. 


“The period will be more than 400 


Years, if the original division be re- 
a ὶ to Lykurgus: more than 80ῦ. 
years, if the 9000 lots are understood — 
εὐ to date from the Messenian war... 
Tf this alleged fact be really a 
it is. something. almost without a 
ΤΟΣ: in the history of mankind: and. 
-. before we consent to believe it, we 
ought at least to be satisfied that 
. there is considerable show of pusitive — 


| Bat) οὐδὲν ἔξεστι, 


Both ace. 


“of succession to property at Lac ee ade. 
nor can we inter from his words that. ς΄ ὁ 
the whole lot. was transmitted entire ©. 


fact, τ 


_ well as the potent love of money! which he notes in the Spartan - 
character, and which must have tended continually to keep i 
‘together the richer families among themselves: while amongsta ὃς 
community where industry was unknown, no poor citizen could. 


ces, we shall see that equality of a Pe να 


supposi- 
tions ὙΠ. 
regard to. 
the Spartan. 
Jaw and . ᾿ 
practice of 
Succession, 


evidence in its favour, and not much 
against it. But on examining Manso 
and Miller, it will be seen that not 


only is there very slender evidence in’ — 


its favour—there is a decided balance 


of evidence against it. 


The evidence produced to prove. the. 
indivisibility of the Spartan lot is a. 
passage of Herakleidés Ponticus, ὁ... ἃ 
(ad cale, Cragil, p. 504), πωλεῖν δὲ γὴν 


Aaxedatmovions αἰσχρὸν νενόμισται--τῆς ἢ 


ἀρχαΐας μοίρας ἀνανέμεσθαι (Or Ψενεμῆσ-: 
ι τι, The first 
this assertion is contirme 
who says the same eed nearly in the - 
same words : the seconc 


understood with reference to the first. 
ari that is, to the sale of the original 
oO im 


kleidés is not here speaking of the law 
cedzemon, 


toa one sun. No evidence except this 


very irrelevant sentence ia produced . 0 

by Miler and Manso to justify their Ὁ 00 
ositive assertion, that the Spartan. 000. 

ivisible in respect to. 


jot of land was in 
inheritance. — 


Having thus determined the indi. Ὁ Ὁ ὁ 
visible transmission of lots to onesons) τ 
of a family, Manso and Milller pre 900 


Erroneous Ὁ 


ortion of 
| bab : by, and). 
probably borrowed from, Aristotle, 


ar [portion ofthe τς 
sentence ought, according to all rea-  . 
sonable rules. of construction, to be’ 


“‘To sell land is held disgraceful: 
among the Licedzmonians, nor is Ho 
-permitted to sever off any portion of Ὁ 
the original lot,” de. yor sale. Hera. ὁ. 2 


game, without any proof, that that 
gon raust be the eldest: and Miller 
proceeds to state something equally 


of his rights, however, was perhaps 
no farther than that be was considered 
master of the house and property; while 


an equal right to the enjoyment of it. 


_ » therefore obliged to contribute for all 
‘these to the syssitia, without which 
contribution no one was admitted.”— 
Pp. 199, 200, 
ove) All this is completely gratuitous, 
and will be found to produce as many 
οἰ difficulties in one way as it removes in 
-, another. | “ a 
The next law as to the transmission 
of property which Manso states to have 
orevailed, is, that all daughters were 
Ὁ marry without receiving any dowry 
the case of a sole daughter is here 


Justin. ii. 33 Allian. V. BH. vi. 6. 
These authors do. certainly affirm that 


~ Plutarch and Justin assign reasons for 


asked why he directed that maidens 


~ poor families might not remain un- 
εν Married, and that character and virtue 
Might be exclusively attended to in 
“i the choice of a wife.” The same 
general reason is given by Justin. 
“Now the reason here given for the 


πο to prove that there existed no such 
“aw of general. succession as. that 
τς which had been before stated, viz. the 
πο οὐ πον δα, indivistbility of the primitive. 
lot. For had this latter been recog- 


> obvious why daughters could receive 
a ‘property (and a Spartan could have 


Never acquired anything by industry) 
‘was under the strictest entail to his 


ὦ fo the matter of fact they warrant. 
Manso in affirming the prohibition of. 
dowry (about this matter of fact, more 
> presently), do by the reason which they 


2 unsupported by proof :—~‘* The extent 


το the. other members of the family had 


. » The master of the family was 


~ excepted, For this proposition he cites 
Plutarch, Apophtheg. onic. p. 227 5 
. there was such a regulation, and both 
it, real.or supposed.“ Lykurgus being: 


oe ᾿ should be married without dowry, 
το answered,-—In order that maidens of 


ria prohibition of dowry, goes indirectly. 


τς nised, the reason would have been 
..no dowry: ‘the father’s whole landed 


Nettle ὁ any other Broperty, since he. 


eldest son, Plutarch and Justin, a fee 
therefore, while in their statement as this case there is powerful contra. 0 
| ‘dictory evidence. - ς΄ Ὁ. ee 
Hirst, the assertions of these authors. ὁ 
are distinctly in the teeth of Aristotle, 
whose authority they try to invalidate =~ 


children of numerous families—of interference on the part of the — 
- Kings to ensure this object—of a fixed number of lots of land, τ 
each represented by one head of a household—this picture'is one, _ 


give discountenance his former suppo- 
sition as to the indivisibility of. the mee 


primitive family lots. . 


“Thirdly, Manso understands Aris. Se ay 
“ῥοῦ (Polit. ii, 6, 11), by the use of the 
adverb νῦν, to affirm something re- 


specting his own time specially, and to 
imply at the same time t 


signify present time as opposed to past, 


but the antithesis between the actual ἡ 
custom and that which Aristotle pro- ὦ 
nounces to be expedient, Aristotle. 
gives no indication of being aware that — 
any material change had taken place 


in the laws of succession at Sparta ; 


this is one circumstance for which both | si 


Manso and Miller, who both believe in 


> tix attheancient = = 
custom had been the reverse. Icannot ἢ : 
think that the adverb, as Aristotle uses | 

it in that passage, bears out such ἃ. 
construction: viv δέ. there does not . 


the extraordinary revolution caused by | ees 


the permissive law of the ephor Epita- if of Ἐ : an 


deus, censure him. 


_ Three other positions arelaid down 
by Manso about the laws of property ὁ. 
at Sparta. 1. A man might giveaway 
‘or bequeath his landtowhomsoeverhe =... 
pleased. 2. But none pansy childless ς΄ ὃ 
3 8, They could: ο΄ 
only give or bequeath it to citizens. 0 
who bad no land of their own. Of .. 
these three regulations, the firstis dis. 9.0. 
tinctly affirmed by Aristotle, and may 
be relied upon: the second is. a-restrice 0 
tion not noticed by Aristotle, and sup. 
ported by no proof except that which - 


persons could do this. 8, 


arises out of the story of the ephor . ΠῚ ξεν 


Epitadeus, who is. said ‘to have been are 
unable to disinherit his son without. ΘΟ 
causing a new law to be passed: the 6 


third is a pure fancy. 


So much for the positive evidence, ~ 


onthe faithof which Mansoand Miller δ 


affirm the startling fact, that the lots = 
of land in Sparta remained distinct, 60.000 00 
indivisible, and unchanged.in number, 90...” 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian 

war. I-venture to say that such posi- 


tive evidence is far too weak to sustain. ὃ 


an affirmation in itself so.improbable, i. 
even if there were no evidence on the... 
other side for contradiction... Boutin ὁ 


| LAWS OF PROPERTY, Ὁ 


of which the reality must not be sought on the banks of the — 


Eurdtas. The “better times of the commonwealth,” to which Ὁ 


he refers, may have existed in the glowing retrospect of Agis, but — 


by saying that he spoke altogether with 


.-vefarence to his own time at Sparta: 


and that he misconceived the primitive 
. Lykurgean constitution. Now this 
εὐ wight form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the competency of 


- Aristotle, if the witnesses produced on 


the other side were older than he. But 
. dt so happens that every one of the 
_ witnesses produced by Manso and 
Miilier are younger than Aristotle : 

εἰ Herakleidés Pontieus, Plutarch, Justin, 
Elian, &c. Nor is it shown that these 
authors copied from any source earlier 
τς than Aristotle—for his testimony can- 
~ not be contradicted by any inferences 
. drawn from Herodotus, Thucydidés, 
| Xenophon, Plato, Isokratés or Ephorus, 
None of these writers, anterior to or 
contemporary with Aristotle, counte- 
nance the fancy of equal, indivisible, 
perpetual lots, or prohibition of dowry. 
The fact is, that Aristotle is not only 
our best witness, but also our oldest 
. witness, respecting the laws of property 
_in the Spartan commonwealth. I could 
have wished indeed that earlier testi- 
monies had existed, and I admit that 
. even the most sagacious observer of 
 $40--380 B.C. is liable to mistake when 
- hespeaks of one or two centuries before. 


oo Batif Aristotle is to be discredited on. 
- the ground of late date, what are we 
to say to Plutarch?. To insist on the 
intellectual eminence of Aristotle would | 

be superfluous: and on this subject he 


is a witness the more valuable, as he 
bad made careful, laborious and per- 
εἰ sonal inquiries into the Grecian govern- 


th Ὁ maents generally, and that of Sparta 


- among them—the great point de mire 
ὦ for ancient speculative pe iticians, -. 
Now the statements of Aristotle 

distinctly exclude the idea of equal, 
τς Indivisible, inalienable, perpetual lots, 
τ =—and prohibition of dowry. He par- 


ticularly notices the habit of giving 


very large dowries, and the constant 


tendency of the lots of land to become 
consolidated in fewer and fewer hands. 
He tells us nothing upon the subject . 
 Swhich is not perfectly consistent, intel- 
~ < Ligible, and uncontradicted | ὃν any 
«known. statements. belonging . to 
own or to earlier times. But the reason 
oo why men refuse to believe him, and: 
os either set-aside or explain away his 
. evidence, is that they sit down to study 


If then the ancient Rok assure 

remained all separate, without either © 9... 
consolidation or subdivision, how are = 0 ᾿ 
we to account forthe small number of ο΄. 0900. 
citizens at the time of the conspiracy =. 0 07. 


his- 


with their minds full of the division of 


landed property ascribed to Lykurgus 


by Plutarch. I willingly concede that 


on this occasion we have to choose. ©. 


between Plutarch and: Aristotle. We 


cannot reconcile them except by arbi- 


trary suppositions, every one of which .᾿ 


breaks up the simplicity, beauty and ὁ 
symmetry of Plutarch’s agrarian idea— ~~ 


and every one of which still leaves the 


perpetuity of the original lots unex-— ee 


plained. And I have no hesitation in 


preferring the authority of Aristotle — | 


(which is in perfect consonance with 
what we indirectly gather from other 
authors, his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors) as a better witness on every 

ound ; rejecting the statement. of © 

lutarch, and rejecting it altogether. 
with all its consequences. | 

But the authority of Aristotle is: 
not the only argument which may be 
urged to refute this supposition, that 
the distinct Spartan lots remained 
unaltered in number down to the time 
of Lysander. For if. the number of 
distinct lots remained undiminished, 
the number of citizens cannot have 
greatly diminished. Now the con- 


‘Spiracy of Kinadén falls during the 


life of Lysander, within the first ten. 


years after the close of the Pelopon- = 9. 
nesian war: and in the account which - ς΄ 
Xenophon gives. of that sonspiracy, 9 0. 
the paucity of the number of citizens is 6. 
brought ont in the clearest and most.» 
And this must be... 
before the time when the new lawof ΄. 
Epitadeus is said to have passed, at ©. - 


emphatic manner. 


least before that Jaw can have had 
room to produce any sensible effects. 
9060 Jots. still 


of Kinadén? Ὸ πον oe 
This examination of the evidence — 


(for the purpose of which Thave been =. 
compelled to prolong the present note) ς΄. - - 
: That. the hypothesis of 
indivisible, inalienable lots, maintained 


shows—1. That. ὁ 


- 


for a long period in undiminished - 
number at Sparta, isnot only sustained Ὸ΄΄ 
by the very minimum of affirmative 6 
evidence, but is contradicted by very 00 
good negative. 2. That the bypovhesls : 
which represents dowries to 


ughtera ens 


Sparta as starting from a new agrarian schem 


as being prohibited by law, is indeed 


δ 
rity of Aristotle, was simply di 


La : Ponticus, published by Schneidewin in 
τς 1847 since my first. edition, resents an equality of the ] 


: uate critical judgment (see his Prolegg. 6. _Pontieus, by wh 


ee. τῆς δὲ second chapter of his Prolegomensa has 
ἐπ τ δι ἀρχαΐας [οέρας οὐδὲ ἔξεστιν (ᾧ. 7). It shown sufficient, reason for believing 
is plain tha; all this passage relates to that there j 
- Bale of Jand, and not to testation, or it with th 
Secession, or division, Thus much 


( ing of Excerpta from the lost treatise ᾿ 
Temarks in his note (p, 53) that it of Aristotl } 5. 
ooo contradicts. Miller, Ὁ frmann and well made out with regard to some. 
es Schémann—adding, that the distine: 


, ν᾿ De donation, ascribing of the work 
oo bequest, de, Sale of the former was of  Herakleidés, ig 
-Bhsolutely 1116 al: sale of the latter (Kleine Schriften, Dp. 
ae ‘Was discredita le, yet not. absolutely ες Beyond this irr 
ἌΠΟΡΑ]. Aristotle in the Politics (vii, -Herakleidés » 


: Ponticus, no farther : 
6, 10) takes. no notice: of 
» -distinetic Ἵ erite 
from the" primitive” lots, and Jan 


the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Lykurgean " | 
e not far removed = 


perhaps any well-defined line of dis. er 

-affirme by Plutarch, lian and Justin, inction, in a country of unwritten _ bier 
but is contradicted by the better autho. customs like Sparta, between what Ο 09. 

| ᾿ agraceful and what was 

he recent edition of Herakleidés positively illegal.. Schueidewin in his ey eke 

note, however, assumes the original a 

ots as certain in itself. ee ees 

- and as being the cause of the prohibi- 4 

tion: neither of which appearsto metrue. eee 

derive : ον Speak of this confused compilation. ... 
existing MSS., as well ag from better still under the name οἵ. Herakleidég 
which it ig commonly 

known; though Schneidewin in the 


Sno authority for connecting eve 
& name of Herakleidés, ‘He a 

᾿ ᾿ tries to establish the work as consist. 
negatively is certain, and Schneidewin j 


e’S περὶ ἸΙολυτειῶν " Which ig. 0ῦΌὕ0ὨᾳΚ(ΚΓζΚ[ {(Α({ 


oe : it } ¢- parts, but not enough to justify his τ 
tion drawn. is, between land inherited inference 


ao. : en land inherited ceastothewhole. Thearticl, ὁ 
from the original family lots, and land wherete’, Welcker vindicates the 
otherwise acquired, | 


to an Excerptor i υἱ ; : ᾿Ξ , 
unsatisfactory 6 


elevant passage οἵ ὁ 


ὩΣ βας. evidence is Produced by Miler andes .00ῦ Χ {0 
n, between land ἱ rited. Manso to justify their positive asser. os 
οὐ from tk itive s, nd tion, that the Spartan lot of land wag oe 
τὸς otherwise acquired. Nor was there indivisible in respect to inheritance, ee 


᾿ς 3 Herod, vi. 57, in Nandita ea 
privileges and perquisites of the kin 
δὲ μούνους τοὺς βασιλῆας 


-τὐικαζειν 


Guar. vx, «TWO BUNDAMENTAL MiscoNcePTIons, 89. 


from equality of landed property—the citizens as spontaneously 6 
. disposed to uphold this equality by giving to unprovided men the 
_ benefit of adoptions and heiress-marriages—and the magistrateas 6 6Ὸ 
interfering to enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where the 
citizens were themselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibitsto 
_ us both decided inequality of possessions and inclinationson the = 
part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirlwallindi- 
cates ; nor will the powers of interference which he ascribes to. ὁ 
- the magistrate be found sustained by the chapter of Herodotus 
on which he seems to rest them.) _ | | a 
_ To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as far as — 
obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems to me that ὦ 
there are two current misconceptions which it is essential to 


ngs 


τόσαδε μοῦνα" marpovxou re. παρθένου 
πέρι, ἐς τὸν ἱκνέεται ἔχειν, ἣν μὴ wep ὁ 
“πατὴρ αὐτὴν ἐγγυήσῃ" καὶ ὁδῶν δημοσιέων 
πέρι" καὶ ἣν τις θετὸν παῖδα ποιέεσθαι 


᾿ς ᾿ἀϑέλῃ, βασιλήων ἐνάντιον ποιέεσθαι. 


Zt seems curious that πατροῦχος παρ- 


᾿ς 6évos should mean a damsel. who has 


no father (literally lucus a non lucendo) ; 


but I suppose that we must accept 


this upon. the authority of Julius 


Pollux and 'Timeus. Proceeding on 
τορος this interpretation, Valckenaer gives 
προ the meaning of the passage very justly : 


“Orbe nuptias, necdum a patre des- 


 ponsate, si plures sibi  vindicarent, 
 Heretque ἢ ἐπίέκληρος, ub Athenis loque- 


bantur, ἐπίδικος, Sparte lis ista dirime- 


 batur.a regibus solis”.. . 
ooo. Now the judicial function here: 
προς deseribed is something very different 
from the language of Dr. Thirlwall, 
_. that “the kings had the disposal of 

το the hand of orphan heiresses. in cases 


where the father had not signified his 


oo MD Such disposal would approach 
τ somewhat to that omnipotence which 
πος -Aristophanés .(Vesp.. 685) makes old 
ες Philokieén. claim for the Athenian 
εὐ dikasts’ (an exaggeration well-caleu- . 
“~ Tated. to serve the poet's purpose. of 
τὰς Making ‘the dikasts appear monsters. 
» Of caprice and injustice), and would 


‘be analogous to the power which 


"English kings enjoyed three centuries 


ago as feudal guardians over wards. 


᾿ - But the language of Herodotus is. 
.-s inconsistent with the idea that the 
Kings chose a husband for the orphan 


» 
sok 


favour of an unprovided youth. 


be obtained, the absence of disquali- 


to be done wasindispensable(see Meier 6 


probable, “that he could interpose,in 9 τ 
opposition to the wishes of individuals, 0 000 ὃΘ 
to relieve poverty,” as Dr. Thirlwall = 0.000 
Suppose. ς΄ ie aN 


heiress. She was claimed as of right 
by persons in certain degrees of relay Ὁ 
tionship to her. Whether the law 
about ἀγχίστεια (affinity carrying legal 
rights) was the same as at Athens we 
cannot tell; but the question submitted | 
for adjudication, at Sparta to the kings 
and at Athens to the dikasteries, was 
certainly the same, agreeably to the 
above note of Valckenaer—namely, to 
whom, among the various claimants ο. 
for the marriage, the best legal title. 
really gg cae te ΤΆ 15 indeed probable = 
enough, that the two royal descendants. ος ὁ .. 
of Heéraklés might abuse their judicial’ .... 
function, as there are variousinstances © 9 
known in which they take bribes; but). 0 00 
they were not likely to abuse it ino. 90 . Ὁ 


ἥ 


Next, as to adoption: Herodotus Ὁ ΟῦΘῦ 00 ῦ 
tells us that the ceremony of adoption 

was performed before the kings: pro. 9 0ΟῦῸΟΘΟέΎ 
bably enough there was some feepaid = 
with it. But this affords no ground: 

for presuming that theyhad anyhand = 3 
in determining whom the childless 0 7. 
father was to adopt. According tothe ς΄ 


Attic law about adoption, there were 6 


conditions to be fulfilled, consents. to. eerree, 


fying circumstances verified, ὅσο, ; and 6 
some authority before which this was 


and Schimann, Attisch. Prozess, Ὁ. iit, - 


ch. ii. p. 486), At Sparta such autho. 6 
rity was vested by ancient custom in ὁ 


the king; but we are not told, nor is it... eae 


Boe 3300 ᾿ ἘΠ] AND DISCLELINE oF LYKURGUA, ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ “Pant 1. ete 


nee Hae “Que of tinsee is, that’ hp’ ne ‘ineladed 8, repartition Σ “ΠῚ 

of landed property, upon principles of exact or approximative == 

equality (distinct from that appropriation which belonged to the 

_. Dorian conquest and settlement), and provisions for perpetuating = 
ek the: number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was 

first brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 6 
ie ~ Laconia. ‘The illusions created by the old legend—which depicts ce 
Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at one stroke— 

Ὁ yet survive after the legend itself has been set aside as bad . 
evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as subsisting by itself = 
without dominion over Laconia, nor Amykle, Pharis and Geron- | 
- thre, as really and truly independent of Sparta. Vet, if these | 
towns were independent in the time of Lykurgus, much more: 5 1... 
confidently may the same independence be affirmed of the 
portions of Laconia which lie lower than Amykle down the — 
valley of the Eurétas, as well as of the eastern coast, which . 

Herodotus expressly states to have been originally connected vs 
with Argos, ἈΝ τὰ ἢ 
Discarding then these two suppositions, we have to eorisider: ce 

Lykurgean the Lykurgean system as brought to bear upon Sparta oe 


: orignal and its immediate circumjacent district, apart from 

Ἔν τὰ Pee 
applied the rest of ‘Laconia, and as not meddling systematically Te erent 
y | 


ces ‘Sparta— with the partition of property, whatever that may =~ 
introduced ave been, which the Dorian conquerors established ὃῸὸ 
equal | eee 
severity of δὖ their original settlement, Lykurgus does not try nee 
oe beget to make the poor rich, nor the rich poor; but he 
τς ὉΣ property. imposes upon both the same subjugating drill1— 
the same habits of life, gentlemanlike idleness, and unlettered ed 
ΠῚ strength—the same fare, clothing, labours, privations, endurance, 6 
_. punishments, and subordination. Τὺ is a lesson instructive at = 
least, however unsatisfactory, to political students—that with all = 
this equality of dealing, he ends in creating a community in 
- whom not merely the love of pre-eminence, but even the love of eo. 
ae money; stands powerfully and specially developed? a 
a How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we ‘hire a 
Se no means of determining ; ; but its limits down the valley of the © : 
᾿ | Eurétas were certainly narrow, inasmuch ; as it did not reach 80 far = 


Ca aa Ἃ Srépra SauiaelinBporos, Simonidés, ᾿ 2 Aristutel. Polit. ii. 6, 2, 19, 23 et 
ΠΈΣ apd Plntareh, ieee c 1 ΠΣ faker φιλοχρήματον, eo aes 3 ae 


Exbasion oF ΓΝ Ξ ee, 881. See τευ 


‘ose. vt 
as ἀρ: Nor can we tell wit principles the Dorian con- 
τὺ querors may have followed in the original allotment. Original ὁ 
“|. of lands within the limits of that peculiar. Equal Dorian ὁ. 
ΒΝ allotment of 
_. apportionment is not probable, because all the indi- Jana in ; 
viduals of a conquering band are seldom regarded SMS Ὁ 
ag possessing equal claims ; but whatever the original probably — 
7 not equal. | 
τ apportionment may have been, it remained without any pede 
general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis ITT. amd A Sik 
~ Kleomenés III. Here then we have the primitive Spartaa τὸ 
τς ineluding Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, but no Ὁ 
 Perieki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, perhaps 
after the period of aggravated disorder and lawlessness noticed by - 
‘Herodotus and Thucydidés, that the painful but invigorating 
- discipline above sketched must have been origimaty brought to 
Dear. 
᾿ ~The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition of 
: ν᾿ το Ἶ «additional lands and new Helots, and the formation Gradual 
of the order of Pericki, both of which were ἃ Conse- conquest of 
| Laconia, 
quence of it—is to be considered as posterior to the the result of 
introduction of the Lykurgean system at Sparta, and {he new 
ag resulting partly from the increased force which that impertey 
- system imparted. The career of conquest went on, Lykurgéan oe 
ἘΠῊΝ beginning from Téleklus, for nearly three centuries— ‘48cipline. 
with some interruptions indeed, and in the case of the Messenian 6 
ee “war, with ἃ desperate and even precarious struggle—so that in 
the time of Thucydidés, and for some time previously, the Spartans 
possessed two-fifths of Peloponnésus. And this series of new δ 
τ acquisitions and victories disguised the really weak point ofthe oc τ 7 
Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant the poorer 
τος eitizens as Perickiin a conquered township, or to supply them = 
with lots of land, of which they could receive the produce 
το - without leaving the city—so that their numbers and their military: 0.000. 
strength were ‘prevented from declining, Itiseven affirmed by ὁ ΚΝ, 
_ Aristotle, that during these early times they augmented the ὃ 
_ number of their citizens by fresh admissions, which of course = 6 
implies the acquisition of additional lots of land But successful. = 
war (to use an expression substantially borrowed from the same ee 
: Philowpben) ἡ was 6 hecomary to their salvation : the establishment “ον 


Ἵ 1 Anistot. Polit, ii, 6, 1 


honourable commands. 


1 Aristot, Polit. if. 6, 22.. Τοιγαροῦν 
ἐσώζοντο πολεμοῦντες, ἀπώλοντο δὲ 
ἄρξαντες, ὥὧρ. Compare also vii. 18, 


15. ; singe 
: 2 Plutarch, Kleomen. δ. 8; Phylarch. 
ap. Athens. vip. 27l ne 
~~ The strangers called Τρόφιμοι, and 
τ the legitimate sons of Spartans, whora 


“having partaken in the honourable 

‘training of the city,” must probably 

have been introduced in this same 

way, by private support from the rich 

| pian Hellen. v. 8, 9). The xené- 

τ lasy must have then become practically 

much relaxed, if not extinct. 

os 5 Strabo, vill. p. 362; Steph. Byz 
ee Αὔθοιας. oo π᾿ 

oo Constrning the word. πόλεις exten- 

τῶ slyely, so as to include townships small 

as well as considerable, this estimate 

πιο τ 4s probably inferior to the truth ; since 


- term Messenia) ex 
τ than 100 bourgs, | 


ibited much more 
το In veference merely to the territory 


the Messenian Gulf and Capo di 
τας Magna, the western part of the 
- penimsula of Tanarus, see a curious 


of their ascendency, and of theit i jue : VAR. 60 
- followed, after no very long interval, by symptoms of decline’ 
‘It will hereafter be seen that at the period of the conspiracy of = 
_ _Kinadén (395 3.c.), the full citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) — 
- were considerably inferior in number to the Hypomeiones, or 
τς Spartans who could no longer furnish their qualification,and had 
τς become disfranchised. And the loss thus sustained was very 
imperfectly repaired by the admitted practice sometimes resorted ς΄ 
to by rich men, of associating with their own children the 
children of poorer citizens, and. paying the contribution of these 
latter to the public tables, so as to enable them to go through the 
τς preseribed course of education and discipline—whereby they | 
became (under the title or sobriquet of Mothikes*) citizens, with — 
a certain taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes 


. Xenophén mentions with eulogy, as. 


‘Mani (the same territory) 130 towns. 


even during the depressed . times of. 
modern Greece a fraction. of the. 
ancient Laconia ire πε in. that v 
| were universal, and in 

3 Colonel Leake says, “I see men 


called Maina, between Calamata. ἴα. er and | : : 
‘This, it seems, is the ordinary armour 


Fetter addressed to the Due de Nevers 


"of territory, was — 


appointed to : 


Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedsemonians, was: : Ἵ ae 
affirmed at the time of its greatest extension tohave comprehended = 
100 cities *—this after the conquest of Messenia, so that it would — : ᾿ 


in 1618 (on occasion of a ‘projected ela he 


movement to liberate the Morea from 
the Turks, and to assure to him the. 
sovereignty of it,as descendant of the = 
Paleologi) by a confidential agent. =. 
whom he despatched thither-——M. 0000) 
Chateaurenaud — who sends to him. 9 
“une sorte de tableau statistique du 
Magne, ot sont énumérés 125 bourgs - 
ou Villages renfermans 4913 feux, et “- 
pouvans fournir 10,000 combattans, 
dont 4000 armés, et 6000 sans armés 
(between Calamata and. Capo. di 
Magna)”, (Mémoires de Académie... 
des Inscriptions, tom. xv. 1842, Ὁ. 829... 
Mémoire de M. Berger de Xivrey.) Ὁ 
This estimate is not far removed 
from that of Colonel Leake towards 
the beginning of the present. century, =. 
who considers that there were then in. 


and villages ; and this too ina state of. 
society exceedingly disturbed and ἴω τ 
secure—where private feuds and pri- . ... 
vate towers (or pyrghi) for defence τ 

arts of which, 
Yeo 
paring the ground for cotton, with ao 
dagger and pistols at their girdles. :. 


of the cultivator when there is. πὸ 


particular suspicion. of danger; the 
shepherd is almost always armed with 


᾿ as τ RADITIONA, 27 Γ᾿ unmpe" τὰ ᾿ Es 


ee 


a include all the southérh por κ of t Peloponnésus, fr rayren | on 
the Argolic Gulf to the sou rn bank of the river Nedoninits _ 
course into the Ionian Sea. But Laconia, more strictly socalled, = δἐ 
was distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to designate: Pe 
the portion of the above-mentioned territory which Jay to the east Ὁ. 
of Mount Taygetus. The conquest of Messenia by the Spartans 


we shall presently touch upon; but that of Laconia proper is very — mee 
= imperfectly narrated to us. Down to the reign of Téleklus,as _ 
has’ been before remarked, Amykle, Pharis and 


Conquest. of -. 


ἫΝ τ Geronthre were still Acheean : : in the reign of that amykie, 


prince they were first conquered, and the Achwans }haris and 
either expelled or subjugated, It cannot be doubted byking ° 
that Amykle had been previously a place of conse- ἐών 
quence: in point of heroic antiquity and memorials, this city, as 
well as Therapne, seems to have surpassed Sparta. And-the war 
of the Spartans against it is represented as a struggle of some 


moment—indeed in those times the capture of any walled city 


was tedious and difficult. Timomachus, an Aigeid from Thébes,! 


at the head of a body of his countrymen, i is said to have rendered 

~ essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the Achzans 
of Amykle; and the brave resistance of the latter was commemo- 
rated by ἃ monument erected to Zeus Tropzeus at Sparta, which 
was still to be seen in the time of Pausanias.2 The Acheans of — 


Pharis and Geronthre, alarmed by the fate of Amykla, are said 6Ὸ 
to have surrendered their towns with little or no resistance : after. eee ἢ 
_ which the inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly or in 
part, went into exile beyond sea, giving place to colonists from 6Ὸὃὃ 
7 Sparta? From this time forward, according to Pausanias, Amykle peas tg 
‘continued asa village. _ Butasthe Amyklewan hoplites constituted = __ 


ae a a valuable portion: of the scans army, it must have been numbered es eee ee 


τ the cultivator ὅ 


Ἢ ‘amusieet” er os “The Maniotes all Laconid i a very moderate com- ae 
reckon their population at 30,000, and putation. 


| : their muskets at 10, vad (Leake, 1 Aristot. πεν Πολιτεία, 8 ap. Schol. ne 
Travels in Morea, vol. i | _ eb. vil. PP. Pindar. Isth, vii. 


248, 268288.) oT gree with ML oeckh, that Pindar Ὁ 


‘Now under the dominion of Sparta himself identifies this march ‘of the — PN ge δος δε 


: all Laconia doubtless enjoyed complete. Algeids to Amykle with the original ᾿ς 


internal securit ay, that the idea οἵ Herakleid conquest of Peloponnésus.. ὦ oe ae eee 


would be unheard of, Reasoning upon Ῥ 419). | 
the basis of what has just been stated. . "2 Pangan, iif. 2, 6: iil, 18, ὍΝ 


about the Maniote ‘population and 3 Pausan, iii. BS By 
1 — οἷ᾽ ἔνα στ τς 400° πόλεις for ὁ ‘concn ii. 19, "- 


his land in arms (Note Critics ad Pindar, Pyth. v.74, 6 oe 


ba OF. ἘΠῚ ΤῊΝ 


Pant τι, 


᾿ among the cities of the Perici as one sof une a hundsed : αι the dis- το ᾿ 
tinction between ἃ dependent city and a village not being very 


strictly drawn. The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the 


great temple of the Amyklean Apollo, was among ce | most Oe 
solemn and venerated in the Spartan calendar. ne 
_ Tt-was in the time of Alkamenés the son of Téleklus that the aan 


: Helos con 


Ikemenés 00 bondage—from whose name,? according to various _ 


ee Spartans conquered Helus, a maritime town on the : “ 
ee δ uered by left bank of the Ἐπιγδίαθ, and. reduced its inhabitants 


rs ‘authors, the general title Helots, belonging to all the serfs of 9 
~ Laconia, was ΗΒ But of fie conquest of the other townsof.. 


Laconia—G ytheium, Akrie, Therapne, &c,—or of the eastern land — 
on the coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasie and Epidaurus’ 


Liméra, or the island of Kythéra, all which at one time belonged ἐπα 


to the Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 


Scanty as our information 18, it just enables us 5 to make out a Ἰ : ne 


Progressive 


increase of Οὗ the Spartans, resulting from the organisation of ee 


Sparta 


Lykurgus.. Of this progress a farther πὶ anifestation ἐς δ 7 


“is found, besides the conquest of the Achxans in the south by re 
Téleklus and Alkamenés, in their successful opposition to thegreat: 
power of Pheidén the Argeian, related in a previous chapter. 
We now approach the long and arduous efforts by which they 


a accomplished the subj ὁρῶν of their brethren the Messenian τ 
᾿ Dorians. : ae 


ne! Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 5°11. ΤΩΣ their assistance must probably have oe 


eee 


2 Pausan. iii, 2, 7; iii. 20, 6. Strabo, been. given by sea; perhaps from Epi.» oe 


ce Ne BOP daurus Liméra, or Prasie, when these 6 
ooo TE it be true (as Pausanias states) towns formed part of the. -Argeian ae 
a that the Arpolane τως Helus to resist, federation, eee oe 


“Caan MIL i Diriox A ΕΣ ONES WARS. 


Ἂν» 


ies πον. 


᾿ς CHAPTER VEL, 


ee AND SECOND MBSSENTAN WARS, 


Tra there were two long contests aceon the Lacedssmonians 
and Messenians, and that, in both, the former were guinoritios 
completely victorious, is a fact sufficiently attested. το ἐν St 

. And if we could trust the statements in Pausanias— Messenian 

our chief and almost only authority on the subject— Τάτ 

we should be in a situation to recount the history of both these 

wars in considerable detail. But unfortunately the incidents 
narrated in that writer have been gathered from sources which © 

are, even by his own admission, undeserving of credit—from 
-Rhianus, the poet of Béné in Kréte, who had composed an epic — 

τ poemon Aristomenés and the second Messenian war, aboutz.c. 
 220—and from Myr6n of Priéné, a prose author whose date is 
not exactly known, but belonging to the Alexandrine age, and ee 

mot earlier than the third century before the Christian era. a 

From Rhianus we have no right to expect trustworthy infor- Ὁ 
_ mation, while the accuracy of Myrén is much depreciated by ee 
τς Pausanias himself—on some points even too much, as will pres 0 

gently be shown. But apart from the mental habits either of the ss Ὸ πΠ 

_ prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that any good meansof 

knowledge were open to either of them, except the poems of ὁ 

᾿ ‘Tyrteeus, which we are by no means sure that they ever consulted, oe 

‘The account of the two wars, extracted from these two authors 6Ὸὃ 
πῆς ΒΥ Pausanias, is a string of tableaus, several of them indeed 9 
highly poetical, but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency ; ΤΡ} 

and Ὁ, Miller has justly observed, that “absolutely πὸ το 6 

| "given ἢ in them for the subjection. of Messenia”. A They: areaccounts 


eh 1 Ristory of the Dorlans; 4%, 10 “in considerable detail, if we may judge oe eae 
(note). Tf seems that Diodorus had from a fragment. of the last i hes ὦ PR COE ae τε 
a oe Ὁ σαν υἐ of the Messenian wars: shook, ieee the pianalid ». ἀπ ες 


3868 ee FIRST AND'S 


| ἀνίαν, οἵ being ἘΠ 4 in i δοιαὶ. ἘΠῚ ΠΝ pages of gel a 
history, nor can we pretend to do anything n more ) than ver rity a 

few leading facts of the war. — eae 
~The poet Tyrteus was himself engaged on the side. of the εἰ 


‘Spartans ; in the second war, and it is from him that we learn the Ὁ 
few indisputable facts respecting both the first and the second. ae 
᾿ Τῇ the Messenians had never been re-established in Peloponnésus, ae 


_ we should probably never have heard any farther details respecting — ᾿ 


these early contests. That re-establishment, together with the : 
first foundation of the city called Messéné on Mount Tthémé, was 


‘among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epameinéndas, — 


in the year 8.0. 8369—between 300 and 250 years after the con- — 
clusion of the second Messenian war. The descendants of the old 
 Messenians, who had remained for so long a period without any Ὁ 


- fixed position in Greece, were incorporated in the new city, — 


together with various Helots and miscellaneous settlers who had 


no claim to a similar genealogy. The gods and heroes of the — 


Messenian race were reverentially invoked at this great ceremony, 


especially the great hero Aristomenés;} and the sight of Mount. ᾿ 


Tthémé, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the hatred . : 
and apprehension of Sparta, operating as a powerful stimulus to 


_ the creation and multiplication of what are called traditions, ὦ 
_ sufficed to expand the few facts known respecting the struggles οὗ 


~ Chiefly the old Messenians into a variety of details. In almost. he 
τ belong to 87] these stories we discover a colouring unfavourable _ 


the time - 


afterthe to Sparta, contrasting forcibly with the account given ἽΝ 


-- foundation 


-ofMessene ὈΥ͂ Isokratés in his Discourse called Archidimus, _ 


by Epamei- a 
; nbn aoe , wherein we read the view which a Spartan might 


By clear proof that these Messsenian stories had no real basis of — 
τ tradition is shown in the contradictory statements respecting the 
principal hero Aristomenés; for some place him in the first, — 
others in the second, of the two wars. Diodérus and Myron 
~ both placed. him in the first ; Rhianus in the second. Though 


 Kleonnis and ‘Adstomends. - Pisy onal statements from’ éontonine * a 
a λον ρα it was taken from Ephorus— Messenians and from sonvantn nary os 
though this we do not know. - ᾿ς least on some occasions he states and. 
_.. For the. statements of Pausanias contrasts the two contradictory stories orn 
ἢ _respectin ἘΠῚ a Bie. see (iv, ‘ba iv. 5, 1)... τ᾿ 
ee 5 Oe esides: Myrén an janus, . ausan, iv. 2, 28; Dio a Lae 
οἷς bowivery: Re. ‘seems to have Teceived ΤΊ. don, aN 


take of the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But ᾿ 


ΓΝ 


| Guar. vi 


ον 


“ SRADITIONA. _AgcOUNDS UNTRUSTWORTHY, an a 


i Pavaniiing gives τ as Arg ‘opinion that the acount of the: bitter i 16 
ie preferable, and that Aristomenés really belongs to the second te 
~ Messenian war, it appears to me that the one statement, is as ὌΝ 
much worthy of belief as the other, and that there is no sutficient. 
evidence for deciding between them—a conclusion which is eee 
stantially the same with that of Wesseling, who thinks that there | hoe 


‘sub- 


ning in B.c 


“matter on. 


were two persons: named Aristomenés, one in. the first 

_ and one in the second war. 

τ fusion respecting the greatest 
- antiquity, shows how little any genuine | stream of 


tradition can here be recognised, 


~ Pausanias states the first Messenian war as begin: 
743 and lasting till B.c. '724—the second 
as beginning in B.C. 685 and lasting till Bc. 668. 


This inestricable con- 


real or 
ancient 
traditions 


name In Messenian 


contra- 
dictions 
about the 
Messenian » 
hero Aris- | 
tomenés, 


Neither of these dates rests upon any assignable positive authority ; 


but the time assigned to the first war seems probable, 
while that of the second is apparently too early. 
-'Tyrteus authenticates both the duration of the first pa ee. 
ες ‘war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered 
᾿ ae by the Spartan king Theopompus* 


1 See Diodor. Fragm., lib, viii. vol, iv. 
p. 80: in his summary of Messenian 


events (xv. 66) he represents it as a 
ἘΝ authors differed, 
τς Whether Aristomenés belonged to the 
/ first or second. war, Clemens Alexand. 


which 


προς Probe p. 86) places him in. the jirsé, the 


τος μένης ὃ 


ton. 


same as Myron, by mentioning him as 


πος having killed. Theopompus, ae: 

‘Wesseling observes (ad Diod, 4. οὐ. 
“Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, utergue in 

τος Messeniornm. contra Spartanos bello 

 {Llustrissimus, alter ‘posteriore, priore. 
| alter: bello. 


Unless. this duplication of -homo- 


δον wynoks persons can be shown to be 
probable, by some collateral evidence, 
 Leonsider it only as tantamount to a 
ee confession, that the difficulty is ine xo 
soluble, | : 
“Pansanias is resorved i in his manner | 
ns νην κυρ te "πὸ μέντοι ᾽Ἀριστο-. 
; ἢ γε ἐμῇ γέγονεν ἐπὶ τοῦ. 
ee raAtioy- τοῦ ὑστέρου é 
a ‘Berl ans, i. 7, 9) goes much too far 
when he affirms that the statement of 


iy. 6).. 


Myr6n was “in the teeth of all eer 
‘Milller states incorrectly ¢ 


τ eitation from Plutarch, Agis, Ὁ, 21 
ae eee τὰν note hes ΠΑΝ, ake says 


quered and humbled: 
Miler 


Dates of 
the first 


743 


He says moreover 


nothing eee Tyrteeus : he says. that 
the Messenians affirmed that. their . 


hero Aristomenés had hilled theSpartan ἰ 
king Theopompus, whereas the Lace-: Ὁ 


demonians said that he had. onl 
wounded the king. ‘According to bot 


accounts, then, it would appear that. ᾿ ᾿ ἔτ 
Aristomenés belonged to the Sirst Mes- ee oe 


Senian war, not to the second. 


- 2'Tyrtwus, Fragm. 6, Gaisford. But Cn eae 
Tyrteus ought not to be understood = 
to affirm distinetly (as: Pausanias, Μετ... 
Clinton, and Mtiller all think} that. τ 
Theopompus: survived and put a.close: ἦν τ 1 δ 
to the war: his language might consist ς 
with the supposition that Theopompus Seeeenecie: 


had been slain in the. war—Ov. δία 


(Theopompus) “Μεσσήνην. εἵλομεν. εὐρύ: | 


pov, 


nondas that the: Spartans were con- 


Lord Nelson that the French fleet wa 


destroyed in the last war,” though τ 
both of them perished in the accom- 
plishment. — 


Tyrteus therefore does not contra- 


dict the assertion, that Theopompuw_; 2: oe i ee 


was Alpin: PY: wales nor can, 


Absence of . ae ak ee 


concerning - Ὁ 
these ΜΑΤΑ: 0 


For we surely might be authorised Ὁ i 
in saying—‘ It was through Epamei- 


or it was through ba ead 


τς σπαρ. VI. 


-burthens,”? 


ce eat the ‘Boar's Grave 


“MESSENTANS ND W As. er 


‘Pted to. lie around: ae rest of ‘the: country bene, inéedily: 


conquered, such of the inhabitants as did not flee either to 
Arcadia or to Eleusis were reduced to complete submission, 
Such is the abridgment of what Pausanias! gives 88. the — 
ἐς “narrative of the first Messenian war. Ἢ 
τ 188. evident stamp of mere late romance ; and it will easily be 


‘Most of his details bear 


seen that the sequence of events presents no plausible explanation Ὁ 


of that which is really indubitable—the result. The twenty years’ “ΤῈ 
war and the final abandonment of Ithémé is attested by Tyrteus — 


beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of Harsh 
the conquered—“ Like asses worn down by heavy [reatment 


says the Spartan poet, “they were Helotiam 
compel Hed to make over to their masters an entire conquered 


half of the produce of their fields, and to come in the i negate 


garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their wives, as Sparta. 


- mourners at the decease of the kings and principal persons”, 
‘The revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so oppressive, goes 
py the name of the second Messenian war. 


Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian war as” 


Ἵ _ given by Myrén and Diodérus, it would evidently povort οἱ 
ον have been very different from the above, because the Mes- 


senians 


they included Aristomenés in it, and to him the against 
leading parts would be assigned. 
now stands in Pausanias, we are not introduced to Messenian— 


tha - ᾿ ἜΝ Sparta— 
As the narrative (a 


ware. 


- that great Messenian hero—the Achilles of the Epic Aristome 
of Rhianus*—until the second war, in which his ™* hee: 
: gigantic proportions stand prominently forward, He is the great vee he 
_ champion of his country in the three battles which are represented = 
τ as taking: place during this war: the first, with indecisive result,at = = 
- Dere ; the second, a signal victory on the part of the Messenians, eee 
; the third, an equally signal defeat, i in conse es ee 


ὑμαν ‘SECOND WAR. Pate BAT τ 


y Ses Daitnans: ἢ Vv, 6.14. 


Ἵν πῇ elaborate discussion is to be seen 
ae bi Manso's Sparta on the authorities 
whom Pausanias has followed in his 
0 Bistory of ἘΠ᾿ Messenian Wars, 18, 
aes Beila ον tom. ὦ i. Ὁ) 2 284 

oo ST would παραγ, be folly (he 
. \apaerten ν 270) to suppose that in 
οὐ the history of the Messenian wars, as 


Pausanias lays them before us, we 


ie possess. the. true Watery of ‘these 7 
= owentee Ro oe | 


a Tyrteus, Fragm. 5, 6 (Gehneide- a 


win), 
ment of the Messenians after the first 


war as mild in comparison with what pg τοὺς 
“it became after the second (Lehrbuch 


der Griech, Staatsalterthtimer, sect. 


$1), a supposition which the emphatic «= =. > 
» & supPe riveus render apna ae 


words οὗ Ty 
sible. — 


Ὁ, Ἐ', Hermann conceives the treat- ᾿ 


8This is the express comparioon ee a 
Antrodnced ΕἸ ἀπ, dy. ey Ἐς ne 


οὐ ploits and 


'" war-—the 


quence of the traitorous fight of A 


His chiva]. 
rous ex- 


narrow. 
escapes— 
end of | 
the second 


Messenians 

: again con- 
εὐ quered. ) 
ἜΝ die, 


= bodies : waiting until the animal approached him, 


Ithomatés the 


th 


το Orchomenos, who, ostensibly embracing the 
τ τ Miians, had receive 
sacrifice to Zeus 
reserved for those who had. 
~ enemies in battle. At the he 
τ ineursions more 
_ territory, surprised 
night into the unfor 
suspended his shield 
τ Athéné Chalkickus, 

occasions marvellously escaped before he 
Sparta: the third. occasion was more fat 
order of the Spartans into the Keadas, 
Mount Taygetus into which it was th 
| criminals. But ev 
aid? was not withheld from him. 
Messenians who shared his punishment were 
by the shock, he alone was both 
80 as to reach the bottom unhur 
an unexpected means of escape. 
all hope, he had wr 


d bribes from Sparta. 


Amykle and Pharis, and even p 


‘ae ἊΝ 


Ss ΟἸΔΈΒΒΡΟΝΙΑΝ WARS. Parr Tp 


tified precinct of Sparta itself, ΟΝ 
as ἃ token of defiance in the temple of ὦ 
Thrice was he taken prisoner, 


a deep rocky 


ristokratés king of the Arcadian 
alliance of the Messe. 
Thrice did Aristomends 
sacrifice called Hekatomphonia,) Ὁ 
slain with their own 7 
ad of a chosen band 
an once into the he 


hands 100. 
he carried his Ὁ 
art of the Lacedemonian ὁ 
enetrated by 
where he 


but on two 

could be conveyed to MS 
al, and he was cast bye 
eavityin 
eir habit to precipitate 
en in this emer Ma 


Omar. _ Vir. THE SECOND. Walshe e OMENS, ee B48 Co 


᾿ “ΠΣ ΕἸ ΡΑ, of Aristomenés, batisted by ths τὰ ΤῊ see 


᾿ they maintained this strong Posh ition for eleven years. At length 7 oe ee 


they were compelled to abandonit. Yet as in the case of Ithémé 


τς the final determining circumstances are represented to have been, — es 
“not any superiority of bravery or organization on the part of the 


_ Lacedmonians, but treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding _ 
the fatal. decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, _ 
᾿ Aristomenés, with his sons and a body of his countrymen, forced 


his way through the assailants and quitted the country—some of 


them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and finally migrating to Ὁ 
᾿ς Rhegium. He himself passed the remainder of his days in 
τ Rhodes, where he dwelt along with his son-in-law Damagétus, 
the ancestor of the noble Rhodian family called the Diagorids, 
᾿ celebrated for its numerous Olympic victories. 
Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls! the second 
᾿ς Messenian war, or of what ought rather to be called Narrative of 
‘the Aristomeneis of the poet Rhianus, That after P2usamias, 


the foundation of Messéné, and the recall of the exiles from the 


are ses ; | a0et 
_ by Epameinéndas, favour and credence were found for hence 
ΕΑ ΤΣ is unde. 


many tales respecting the prowess of the ancient hero serving 


~ whom they invoked? in their libations—tales. wel] of credit. 
‘calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and to 


ἦ τ inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new inhabitants— ᾿ τ; 


Ὁ ~ there can be little doubt. And the Messenian maidens of that - 

_ day may well have sung in their public processional sacrifices? τς 
chow “  Avistomenés pursued the flying Lacedeemonians down to PgR Ee 
“Ὁ mid-plain of Stenyklérus and up to the very summit of the 

- mountain”. From such stories (traditions they ought not tobe 
denominated) Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed; butif proof 
᾿ ἰδοὺ wanting to show ΔΝ ΠΡ he looked at his materials ee ee 


ὭΣ The narrative in Pausanins, iv 6 " Paaiinlan Hoard the. song ‘hhimsel τὰ 


(iv. 16, 4)... πέλεγον Papen: τὸ καὶ δ 
~ According to an ‘incidental notice ἴῃ ἡμᾶς ἔτι ἀδόμανον τ΄ : 


“Heredotus, the Samians affirmed that Ἔς τὰ μέσον πεδίον. Brevvedsfpuov 2 ἜΝ 


ee they had aided Lacedem6én in war τ ee τ 
τὸ AB nat Messéné,—at Tee period ee Eimer’ ᾿Αριστομένης τοῖς πἘ 5} δ΄ πὶ 


ὄρος ᾿ἄκρον. 


Sa do pot know (Herodot. Li. 5 ᾿ φύει ee 
τς Ἀοὺς δὲ Μεσσηνίους. tbe αὐτῶν ent According: to one story, the Lace- _ 


ore σπονδαῖς ᾿Αριστομένην Νικομήδους damonians ‘were said to have γρὺ 6 


Ν᾽ καλοῦντας \ ferrin ii, 14, δ)... The. possession, of the person of Aristo- 
| ἘΠΕ ΟΙ͂ΘΟ sti 


Icontinued in his time.  menés and killed him: they eu ae ᾿ ae ae 


Compare also Fata, iy. 51,8; dy. him a hairy” heart ‘Gte h. Byz. ge ae 
ὑετόν ae | : "Avbavia), ΠΣ e sila ee 


(ἢ 844 οἰ ee “HIRST. Ὁ aND SiCOND SERSSENTAN - WARS. Parr τῇ τ ᾿ 


em the’ point of view ‘of the. poet and not. fn that of ‘the: aoe 

~ historian, we should ‘find it in the remarkable fact noticed bye: 
-Pausanias. Rhianus represented Leotychidésashaving been king 
of Sparta during the second Messenian war: now Leotychidés (as 


ee -Pausanias obser ven) did not reign until near a a, and'a half ee. 
ne afer escs during the Persian invasion." 


ne The ΠΝ σρροβθ on Ale side of Paria, another gee. ᾿ 
πε Rede : person, less striking as a character of romance, but 


--Sparta—his more interesting in many ways to the historian— oe 
oF το τς I mean the poet Tyrimus, a native of Aphidne in 6 
 intluence, 5 Attica, an inestimable ally of the Lacedzemonians — 
over the | 
Spartan during most part of this second struggle. According 


mind, to ἃ story—which however has the air partly of a 
boast of the later Attic orators—the Spartans, disheartened at the = 
first successes of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, 
and were directed to ask for aleader from Athens. The Athenians 

- eomplied by sending Tyrteeus, whom Pausaniasand Justin represent ἜΝ 

-as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched with a view οὗ 
nominally obeying the oracle, and yet rendering no real assistance,? τῳ 

This seems to be ἃ colouring put upon the story by later writers, 
but the intervention of the Athenians in the matter in any way 
deserves little credit. It seems more probable that the legendary = 
~ connexion of the Dioskuri with Aphidne, celebrated at or near 
that time by the poet Alkman, brought about through | the!) 
ἼΩΝ ae oracle the Presence of the Aphidnesan poet at Sparta. ae 


1 Pausan. iv. 15,1. κρότος abe. Ὁ, 78): compate Pausan. iv. 14, δ agin Syke 

51 OrnADE Leotychidés was king iL. may remark that Pausanias ene. 
ay during the last revolt of the Helots thronghout his account of the second ᾿ 
~ or Messenians in 464 3.0, which is Messenian war names king Anaxander 
το galled: the third Messenian war He as leading the Lacedemonian troops + See a 
+ seems to-have been then in exile, in but he has no anthority for so. doing, | : 
- consequence of his venality during the as we see by iv. 15,1. Itisapurecal- τ. 
τς Thessalian expedition—bnt not yet culation of his own from the πατέρων. re 
~ dead (Herodot. vi. 72).. Of the reality ware es Of Tyrteeus.. | oe 
of what Mr, Clinton calls the third. ausan, iv. 15, 3; Tustin, it HOB. Me er fete 
- Messenian war in 490 B.C., I see πὸ Pats des Plato, Legg. ii. p. 630; Diodor. ane, 
Ps ἀρ δε proof (see Fast. Hell, vol, 1, xv. 66; Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. Ὁ. 162, go 
= ‘Philochorus and Kallisthenés also re- ete 
. "The poem of Rhianus was entitled presented him asa native of Aphidne =. 
oe Mecoqnands. He also: composed @cooa- in Attica, which Strabo controverts. =. 
-ολικά, "Hataxd, ᾿Αχαϊκά,. See. the age δὰ on slender. apart (viii. Ῥο- 862); ere 
το ments—they are very few--in Diintzer’ 8 Philochor. Fr. 56 (Didot). © ον 
Collection, p OF T7 8 Plutarch, Theseus, ¢. 83: Pausan, 6 
Ae Ὄπ μές have mentioned. Niko- A 41, 15; ἕο Alkman, lect 7 Mees 
tele, t the mother of: Sristomencs a βρ. των ἜΣ 


c Réipecting the Jomeiiass of Tyrtaeus, v we can say nothig.. But 
- that he was a schoolmaster (if we are constrained to employ an. 
unsuitable term) is highly probable—for in that day, minstrela © 
who composed and sung poems were the only persons from whom — 


oo: the youth received any mental training. Moreover his sway over” 


the youthful mind is particularly noted in the compliment oad 
to him in: after-days by king Leonidas—“Tyrteus was an adept 
5 ist tickling the souls of youth”, "1 Wesee enough to satisfy us that 
he was by birth a stranger, though he became a Spartan by thi 


ἯΙ subsequent recompense of citizenship conferred upon him—that 


he was sent through the Delphian oracle—that he was an 
- impressive and eflicacious minstrel—and that he had moreover 
τ sagacity enough to employ his talents for present purposes. and 
diverse needs; being able not merely to reanimate the languishing — 
courage of the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the discontents 
of the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 2 
undiminished popularity among the Spartans,’ contributed much 


a a to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is no reason to 
doubt; nor is his name the only one to attest the susceptibility — 


. of the ‘Spar tan mind in that day towards music and Musical 
poetry. The first establishment of the Karneian ΩΝ 


cn TAP, ΕΝ “TYRTAUS—MARTIAL atsto, ea ᾿ ᾿ς BAB 000 


festival, with its musical competition at Sparta, falls Spartan 


: during the period assigned by Pausanias to the second Messenian . 
_ war: the Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded ἡ 
prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for by the | 


τς Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian oracle, and to 


have been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like manner, 


8 the 2 Kr etan Thalétas was invited thither during a pestilence, which — 


, : his art (as it is pretended) contributed to heal (about 620 8.,0.);. 
and Alkman, Xenokritus, Polymmastus, and Sakadas, all foreigners 


2" “by birth, found favourable reception, and acquired popularity by 


τ their music and poetry. With the exception of Sakadas, who 18. 
a little later, all these names fall in the same century as Siena 


between 660 8.6.--610 B.c, The fashion which the Spartan musi * 


og continued for a long time to. maintain ἢ is ascribed Δ ey to the : ν᾿: ᾿ ᾿ 


ae genius of Texpander’ 


a a Plutarch, Hleomen, ὁ, 5.0. τγαθὺς, ‘Dyeurgus mat Tecate p. 163, | 
᾿ ley ψυχὰς. αἰκάλλεινο τ oa ee Plutarch, De Musica, Pp 1184, 


2 PD lochoruae Line 56, ad. Djdot 5 ΕΣ HAG, : 


ae cca _MIRSt AND ‘SECOND. “MBSSENTAN WARS. ee | Pant IL 


“The taining 4 in i which a Spartan aed his. life ἢ "ἢ οἵ = 
“ecevcluas warlike, social, and religious, blended together. While 
the individual, strengthened by gymnastics, went through his 
ie a painful lessons of fatigue, endurance, and aggression, the citieenn 
τς eollectively were kept 1 in the constant habit of simultaneous and 
. regulated movement in the warlike march, in the religious dance, 
os and j in. the social procession. Music and song, being constantly 
τς employed to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit! of these ὦ 
τος multitudinous movements, became associated with the most = 
- powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression ofaSpartan 
-permitted to arise, and especially with those sympathies which 
are communicated at once toan assembled crowd. Indeed the | 
musician and the minstrel were the only persons who ever 
addressed themselves to the feelings of a Lacedemonian assembly. _ 
Moreover the simple music of that early day, though destitute of 
artistical merit and superseded afterwards by more complicated 
combinations, had nevertheless a pronounced ethical character, = 
Powerful { Wrought much more powerfully on the impulses 


ethical and resolutions of the hearers, though it tickled the © ? a 
oo ear less gratefully, than the scientific compositions of Shee 
ΠῚ afterdays. Farther, each particular style of music 


had its own appropriate mental effect—the Phrygian ὃ 
_ mode imparted a wild and maddening stimulus; the Dorian mode 
created ἃ settled and deliberate resolution, exempt alike from the — εἰν 
ee desponding and from the impetuous sentiments.2 What i is called. ee ae 
ap the Dorian mode seems to be in reality the old. native Greek ee 
mode. as contradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian— ae 
_ these being the three primitive modes, subdivided and combined 6 ee 
_ only in later times, with which the first Grecian musicians became Ὁ Cy 
conversant. It probably acquired its title of Dorian from the By 
musical celebrity of Sparta and Argos, during the seventh and ==. 
sixth centuries before the Christian era; but it belonged as much 
fo ᾿ to the Arcadians and Acheans as to the Spartans ‘and Argeians. oes Toes, 
“Ἢ fate the marked ethical effects, pees both ἜΣ the Dorién and ad, a 


| Thooya, cae 0: ᾿ἰχορόρε, Rep. the: oxtellot treatise De. Metris τ αν Cree are 
Laced. ο, 18 | ‘Pindari, refixed by M. Boeckh to his 

2 See the "treatise ἐξ Plutarch, ‘De ε edition of Pindar, is full of instruction» oe 
Musica, Lerrsipa ΘΕ ΤΣ ΡῈ δ; 17, Ἔν. upon this as well as upon all other ς΄ 
1136, de, 838 as 1148. Plato, Rep. IL points connected. with the Grecian πος ἀπ ὦ 
: Pe seg Arist, Dh Vill. 6, ᾿, διτϑ, | ‘ manele lib. Hho. 8, P. 238). ees 


Ped 


ee eee ae 


aa λελιμι inektmenge Ae το 


< nap. VIL. = | ALLIES | IN THE ‘SECOND WAR, eee 841. ae 


the Phrygian: modes 1 in ‘gncient times, are facts’ τον, τα ᾿ 
attested, however difficult they calle be to explain upon any — 
~ general theory of music. ae τον 
That the impression produced by Tyres at Sparta, therefore, ees 
with his martial music, and emphatic exhortations to braveryin ὃ 
- the field, as well as union at home, should have been verycon- = 
Ὲ siderable, is perfectly consistent with the character both of the age . 

and of the people; especially as he is represented to have appeared Po δεν δε Ἣν 
pursuant to the injunction of the Delphian oracle. From the peanty ᾿ς... Ὁ 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapeests, however, We fe 
ean satisfy ourselves only of two facts: first, that the war waslong, 

" obstinately contested, and dangerous to Sparta aswell astothe =. 
᾿ς Messenians ; next, that other parties in Peloponnésus took part 
on both sides, especially on the side of the Messenians. So 
frequent and harassing were the aggressions of the sufferings 

- Jatter upon the Spartan territory, that a large portion ofthe 


Spartans — 


of the border land was left uncultivated : scarcity in the 


second 


ensued, and the proprietors of the deserted farms, Meccenian 
_ tlriven. to despair, pressed for a redivision of the wae 
_ Janded property in the state. It was in appeasing these — 
τ discontents that the poem of Tyrteous called Eunomia, “Legal 
order,” was found signally beneficial. It seems certain thata = ὃ 
considerable portion of the Arcadians, together with the Pisatee = 
and the Triphylians, took part with the Messenians; there are 
7 ~ also some statements numbering the Eleians among their allies, ee 
but this appears not probable, The state of the case rather 
seems to have been, that the old quarrel between the Eleiansand 

the Pisate respecting the right to preside at the Olympic games, ὁ 

τς whieh: had already burst forth during the preceding centuryin = 

_ the reign of the Argeian Pheiddn, still continued. Unwilling = 

] dependents of Elis, the Pisate: and Triphylians took part with 

τς the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis and Sparta = 
made common cause, as they had before done against Pheidén? = 

 Pantaledn king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, acted as commander ὁ 

of his countrymen in 20- operation with the Messenians ; and he ee 

ig farther noted for having, at the period of the 34th Olympiad AEE 

¢ ee B, O)y marched eo eee of ecre to ‘Olympia, and thus oe 


“Varias Polit. v. 7) 1; Pansan. ἢ iv. 18,2. “955, ae the Νέστορος ἀπόγονοι τ mean me δι ἌΠΟ 


wa Pahaan., vi. ‘12, 2 a Sirahe, vill. 2. ‘the eens. of Tap 


$48 west an 


be second wat, 
oe BC, 648— 
sag) 0 


od Respecting the position of the 
. Hleians and Pisate during the second 
Messenian war, there is confusion in 
the different statements: as they can- 
not all be reconciled, we are compelled 

to make a choice. 

That the Eleians were allies of 
Sparta, and the Pisatans of Messenia 
——wlso that the contests of Sparta and 
‘Messenia were mixed up with those of 
Elis and Pisa about the agonothesia, of 
the Olympic games—is conformable to 
one distinct statement of Strabo (viii. 


vorinus. Vv. Avyeias, and is more- 


22, 2), whereby it clearly appears that 


* standing dispute between the two, 
oo») santil the Pisatans were finally crushed 
by the Hleians in the time of Pyrrhus, 

gon of Pantaledn, Farther, this same 


οι passage in. Strabo, which, as now 
which is recognised by Miiller and 
πος others as needing correction, though 
the correction which they propose 
τ Ὁ seema to me not the best. The passage 

(vil. p. 862) stands thus: IlAeovdxts δ᾽ 
ἀπτολέμῃσαν (Messeniansand Lacedsmo- 


ae 


Thy μὲν οὖν πρώτην. κατάκτησιν αὐτῶν 
mol Τυρταῖος ἐν τοῖς ποιήμασι κατὰ 
rove τῶν πατέρων πατέρας γενέσθαι" τὴν 


τς Ἀλεέθυς καὶ ᾿Αργείους. καὶ Πισατὰς. 
εἀπάστησαν, ᾿Αρκάδων μὲν ᾿Αριστοκράτην 
ἂν» ᾿ρχοόμένον βασιλέα. παρεχομένων. 
στρατηγὸν, Licarmy δὲ Πανταλεόντα τὸν 


ae) Bp. 355, 358), and to the passage in. 

wl Pipe 

. Over indirectly sustained by the view 

given in Pansanias respecting the 
 vYelations between Elis and Pisa, (vi. . 


| dhe agonothesia was a matter of. 


.wiew is really conformable to another: 


a printed, appears to contradict it, θαυ. 


nians)d.d τὰς ἀποστάσεις τῶν Μεσσηνίων, 


SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 9 Pant IT 


- dispossessed the Eleians, on that occasion, of the presidency: 
τς that particular festival—as well as the 8th Olympiad, in which 

_ Pheidén interfered,—and the 104th Olympiad, in which the. 
τς Arcadians marched in,—were always marked on the Eleian 
> vegister as non-Olympiads, or informal celebrations. We may 
reasonably connect this temporary triumph of the Pisatans with — 
_. the Messenian war, inasmuch as they were no match for the 
τς Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of Sparta with Elis — 
is in perfect harmony with the scheme of Peloponnesian politics — 
which we have observed as prevalent even before and during the 
Date ofthe days of Pheidén The second Messenian war will. 
thus stand as beginning somewhere about the 33rd — 
Olympiad, or 648 B.c., between seventy and eighty 


᾿Οομφαλίωνος " ἡνίκα φησὶν αὐτὸς orpary- 
γῆσαι τὸν. πόλεμον tots Λακεδαιμονίοις, — 
ὧς. Here it is obvious that in ἐδθ. 
enumeration of allies, the Arcadiang 


ought to have been included; accord. | 


ney both O. Miller and Mr. Clinton _ 
8 
the passage thus: they insert the — 


words καὶ “᾿Αρκάδας after the word τς 


᾿Ηλείους, So that both Hleians and | 
Pisatans appear as allies of Messenia — 

at once. 
bable in itself, and inconsistent with — 
the passage of Strabo previously . 
noticed: the proper. way 


substitute the word”Apxadas in place: 


of the word Ἠλείους, which makes Ὁ 
the two passages of Strabo consistent == 
with each other,and hardly does greater. 


violence to the text. 


_ As opposed to the view here adopted, ᾿ renee ene 


there is undoubtedly the passage of 


- Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) which numbers the = - 
eae among the allies of Messenia, . 
an as 
The affirmation of Julius Africanus . . | 
(ap. Eusebium, Chronic. i, Ὁ. 145, that - 
the Pisate revolted from Elis in the 
20th Olympiad, and celebrated the .. 5 
Olympic games themselves until Ὁ). 
52, for twenty-two successive. cere. 9 
monies) is in_contradiction—first, with .. 
Pausanias (vi. 22, 2), which 
~me-a clear and valuable s avo 
from its particular reference to the — 
τον πρὺς τῶν πατέρ τ τὴν three non-Olympiads—secondly, with 
δὲ δευτέραν, καθ᾽. ἣν ἑλόμενοι συμμάχους... Hl 


takes no notice of the Pisate. 


appears. to.- 
Elemeit, τ 


Pausanias (v. 9, 4), when the Eleians — 


in the 50th Olympiad determine the: Ὁ 

- number of Hellanodike. Tagree with = 
Corsini (Fasti Attici, t. iii. p. 47) in 
Setting aside the passage of Julius 


annum 672 B.C.) agree in altering = 


L submit that this is impro- Ὁ ake 


of altering Ἐν ἢ 
the passage is (in my judgment) to _ 


years after the close of the first, and lasting, according to Pausanias, — 
᾿ς seventeen years; according to Plutarch, more than twenty years.) 


Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country after 
this second conquest are said to have found shelter Ἢ 


and sympathy among the Arcadians, who admitted ofthe — 


them to a new home and gave them their daughters 
tan in marriage ; and who moreover punished severely τὸ 
the treason of Aristokratés, king of Orchomenus, in 
abandoning the Messenians at the battle of the Trench. . beled ee ee 

That perfidious leader was put to death and hisrace 6 


‘traitor 


dethroned, while the crime as well as the punishment was farther — | 


commemorated by an inscription, which was to be seen nearthe == 


altar of Zeus Lykweus in Arcadia. The inscription doubtless 


Africanus: Mr. Clinton (F. HL p. 253) 
is displeased with Corsini for this 
suspicion, but he himself virtually 
does the same thing, for in order to 
reconcile Jul. Africanus with Pau- 
sanias, he introduces a supposition 
quite different from what is asserted 
by either of them; 4¢, a joint agono- 


‘thesia. by Eleians and Pisatans. 


_ together. This hypothesis of Mr. 
Clinton appears tome gratuitous and 
inadmissible: Africanus himself meant 
to state something quite different, and 
IT imagine. him to have been misled 

τ by an erroneous authority. See Mr. 


Clinton, F. H. ad ann, 660 B.c. to 580° 


τς ἃ Plutarch, De. Sera Num. Vind. 


᾿ : Ῥ᾿ ΔῈ Pausan. iv. 15, 1; Av. 17, 83: 
ἂν ΩΣ ; 


τ The date of the second Messenian 


τορι War, and the interval between the. 
» second and the first, are . points 
εἰ Yaspecting which also there is irre- 


_ eoncilable: discrepancy of statement: 
we can only choose the most probable: 
“see the. passages collected and -can- 


-vassed in O. Miiller (Dorians, i. 7, 11, 
and in Mr, Clinton, Fast. Hellen. vol. 


τοῖς Appendix 2, p. 257), 


Ψ 


. According to Pausanias, the second 


War Jasted from B.C. 685—-668, and there 
owas aninterval between the first and. 
the second war of 30. years, Justin 


». Gli, 5) reckons an interval. of eighty. 


years; Kusebius an interval of ninety 


~~ years. The main evidence is the pas- 

gage of Tyrteus, wherein that poet, 
the second war, says, 
our fathers conquered, 


speaking durin 
7 ‘othe fathers of 
 Messéné", τ ὁ ῸΟ 


Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly to. 
the view of Pausanias ; he supposes 
that the real date is only six years 
lower (679-662), But I agree with 
Clavier (Histoire des Premiers Temps 
de la Grece, t. ii. Ὁ, 283) and ὁ. Miller 
(i..¢.) in thinking that an interval of . 
thirty-nine years is too short to suit 
the phrase of sathers’ fathers. Speaking 
in the present year (1846), it would not 
be held proper to say, ‘* The fathers of 


our fathers carried on the war between | 
1793 and the peace of Amiens”: we 
should rather say, “ὁ The fathers of our ~ 


fathers carried on the American war ὦ 


and the Seven Years' war”. Anageis ©. 

marked by its mature and even elderly 
-members—by those between thirty-five 
and fifty-five years of age. εἰς ey 


“Agreeing ‘as I. do here with Ὁ. 


Miller, against Mr. Clinton, I ‘also ἜΝ 
agree with him in thinking that ἢ ὁ 
best mark which we possess of thedate «0 0. 
of the second Messenian war is the = 


statement respecting Pantaleén: the — 


34th Olympiad, which Pantaleém cele. 9) 
brated, probably fell within the time. 4. 
@ war; which would thus be. 
brought down much later than the 

time assigned by Pausanias, yet not  . τ΄ 

so far down as that named by Huseblus ς΄ 
and Justin: the exact year of its come 00 0 
mencement, however,wehaveno means 9. 


of th 


of fixing, | 


_ Krebs, in his discussions on the 0. 
Fragments of the lost Books of Dio. 9°.) 
dérus, thinks that that historian. : 
laced the beginning of the second . » 
lessenian war in the 35th Olympiad. = ... 


Gap, Vit. 0 55 PRattor antsrograrts, 6Ὸ.ς 49. 


‘Puntshmbnt S02 


(B.C, 640) (Krebs, Lectiones Diodorese, ee 


850 Ἐς ΠῚ AND D SECOND MESSENTAN WARS. Pant tt Ss 


ἢ ΠΡ ἢ ἴῃ ΠΝ ays of Kallisthends, ἢ in the coueeuidn after ‘the. ἘΣ 
ὅν restoration of Messéné.. But whether it had. any existence prior ns 
to that event, or what degree of truth there may bein the story 
about Aristokratés, we are unable to determine:? the son of 


τος Aristokratés, named Aristodémus, is alleged in another authority ἊΣ ᾿ ee 
oa ig : to have reigned ὁ afterwards at Gichomenue? Ἴ That which stands. "ει, ᾿ 
strongly marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 


against Sparta—a sentiment which was in its fall vigour at the | 
re ae of the restoration of Messéné. | | 


: ο Taygetus. 


~The second Messenian war was thus terminated be the ae ᾿ 
Spartans subjugation of the Messenians, Such of them as 
acquire the remained in the country were reduced to a servitude 
| oa probably not less hard than that which Tyrteus 
described them as having endured between the first 
war and the second. In after-times, the whole territory which 


figures on the map as Messenia,—south of the river Nedon, and | 


westward of the summit of Taygetus,—appears as subject to 


Sparta, and as forming the western portion of Laconia; distri- — | 
buted (in what proportion we know not) between Pericekic towns ~ 


and Helot villages. By what steps, or after what degree of ἜΝ 
farther seantance. the Spartans conquered this country we have 0s 


᾿ no information ; but we are told that they made over Asiné to 
_ the expelled Dryopes from the Argolic peninsula, and Mothéné— 


to the fugitives from Nauplia.? Nor do we hear of any serious — oe 


— ψργοῖν from Sparta in this territory until 150 years afterwards, 


ae ee subsequent to the Persian i invasion, —a revolt which Sparta,. after : " : a 


serious efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territory 
Oo es remained i in her power until her defeat. at Leuktra, which led to 


ae the foundation of Messéné by Epameinéndas, The fertility ofthe 


ae τὰ plains—especially of the central portion near the river Pamisus, | 


go much extolled by observers, modern as well as ancient— τ 


rendered it an acquisition highly valuable. At some time or 


oe 3 one, it must of course have been: tormally ee among oe co 


ἢ Diodor, Ὁ xv. 88: ΠΝ iv. 38, pias he ἐν the inderposttion of the pode: ΠΣ τ : fs a 
quotes Kallisthenés ; ‘Paus. viii. 5, 8... whereas Pausanias describes the trea- Ὁ 
‘either the inscription, as cited by son of Aristokratés at the battle of the 


| ᾿ Polybins, nor the allusion in Plutarch Trench as palpable and flagrant. 


oo) (09. Bera Numin. Vindicté, Ὁ. 648), * Herak eid. Pontic. ap. . diog.. ‘Laért, one | 
vee ‘appease tofitthenarrative of Pausanias, i 1.96. ᾿ 


‘or both of them imply secret and long-. 8 Pausan. iv. 24,2; iv. 24, 8; ay 88, , 3. 


_soncenled, frensons ely brought to os Taney i, ον, ' 


᾿ CHAP. vit. a SMESSENIAN DORIANS—PISA AND Bu. : oe Sa ye 


allotments were made, according as the various portions of terri- 


the Spartans, but it is pidbeble: that different sfay Messi oe 


tory, both to the east and to the west of Taygeta, were soe ee 


Of all this we have no information.} 


_ Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, we τ τ 


“may see enough to warrant us in making two remarks. ‘The 


‘Both were tedious, protracted, and painful, showing saci 


how slowl y the resulta of war were then gathered, and had no con: 


adding one additional illustration to prove how much $4erable 


the rapid and instantaneous conquest of Laconia and Places Ὁ 


τ Messenia by the Dorians, which the Herakleid legend ig 
sets forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. Both SW™b!Ps 
were characterised by a similar defensive proceeding Villages. | 
on the part of the Messenians—the occupation of a mountain 
difficult of access, and the fortification of it for the special purpose — 
of resistance—Ithdmé (which is said to have had already a small 
‘town upon it) in the first war, Eirain the second. It is reasonable 
to infer from hence that neither their principal town Stenyklérus, 
nor any other town in their country, was strongly fortified so as to 
be calculated to stand a siege ; that there were no walled towns 
among them analogous to Mykéne and Tiryns on the eastern 
τς portion of Peloponnésus; and that perhaps what were called 
_. towns were, like Sparta itself, clusters of unfortified villages. 


Ἵ oe The subsequent state of Helotism into which they were reduced “ ᾿ i - 
is in consistency with this ra elie Village residence during their ie ΠῚ fee 


aoe period of freedom. Pees 
‘The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart and eee 


᾿ sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. . Unwilling — Relations " 
Ἴ subjects themselves, the Pisatans had lent their aid to of Pisa 
the Messenians—and their king Pantaleén, one of the διὰ Pus 


᾿ a leaders of this combined force, had gained. SO. great a temporary | "5 i ee 


τος success as to dispossess the Eleians of the agonothesia ¢ or adminis- _ 


τ Polydérus, 


Ἂς tration of the games for one Olympic ceremony, in the sath oe 


: ‘Oly meine Eee ἘΠΕῚ reduced to ea condition of να τς ἘΠ ᾿ 


τ ΤΥ Paeantag” says, τὴν μὲν τ ἄλλην. tisk, wheter: ee is ΟΕ yeally taking: ΝΡ. 
: “Μεσσηνίαν, WARY TH, ᾿Ασιναίων, αὐτοὶ arms against his brethren, to which he: © 
᾿'διελάγχανον, &c. (iv. 24, 2). replies, “No; Dam only ‘marching HO SS 
In an. apophihegm ascribed to King the unallotted portion of the territory’. 


| during the: ae Messenian. war, he is. Bite τὴν ἐπ υευαι χώραν.. 


eader of the Spartans Plutarch, _Apophthegm. Laconic. oP. ue a } 


3:3.  ῴ sinet aN soon mtissmNTaN WANS, pune th 


ἢ Eleians marched into their country to put them down, but were 
.. persuaded to retire by protestations of submission, At length, 
_ shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damophén, a 


τὺ the other villages in the Pisatid, assisted by those of Makistu 
τ ‘Skillus and the other towns in ‘Triphylia, took up arms to throw. 


τς undertaking. They were completely conquered; Dyspontium — 
was dismantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to flee the 


 Epidamnus and Apollonia in Epirus. The inhabitants of 
Makistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, while 


The separate denominations both of Pisa and Triphylia became — 
of Lepreum alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained a 
“Separate name and 8 sort of half-autonomy down to the time οὖ 
the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles against ὦ 


᾿ ᾿ : and Triphy- : ; 
St Mane for superior : accordingly, we find her 
autonomy. | 


_ they manttested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th 
oe, Olympiad, under -Damophén, the son of Pantaleén, and the ὁ 


ee ‘serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants of Dyspontium and 


Bo 


_ off the yoke of Elis; but their strength was inadequate to the Ὁ 


country, from whence most of them emigrated to the colonies of 


the territory became more thoroughly subject to Elis than it had iH 
been before. These incidents seem to have occurred about the = 
50th Olympiad, or B.C. 580; and the dominion of Elis over her 
Pericekid territory was thus as well assured as that of Sparta? = 


more and more merged in the sovereign name of Elis: the town 


the Eleians.?. But towards the period of the Peloponnesian wan 
τς 886 political interests of Lacedeemon had become considerably = 4 
Struggles of Changed, and it was to her advantage to maintain the lo 
- the Pisatee independence of the subordinate states against PRE! ens 
| at that time up- — 


Cae ~The latter holding the autonomy of Lepreum. From what cause ᾿ς 


ἢ ἮΝ after οὖς the devastation of the Triphylian towns by Elis which — 
Scie a 
ages cont ual yearning for their original. Independence, 


τ μιὰ Pausan. vi 92, 2: ¥. 6,35 ν, 10,2: characterised 


ἴλην out of 3, , 2 | , 


eo sustained Ὁ Herodotus mentions as having happened in his time, γε ee) 
| political τ atose, we do not know ; the fact seems to indicatea 


which was still commemorated, down to a much later Ὁ 6. 


Ὧν eS cn ur. ¥ I. τ | LEPREUM—TRIPEYLIA AND ELIS, : 


of Makistus, who sent round proclamation of a formal truce for 


against Elis, and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to — 
τ attach themselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which however was _ 
“never fully accomplished. Their dependence on Elis becan 
~ loose and a ae but was never ὙΠ shaken. off. Wy 


Duspontium ua sresiaiined by the 1 Herodot: iv. 149; Strabo, viii. Ὁ. 
Ileians of course—the like in the 848, 
27th Olympiad: see Stephan. Byz. v. # Diodor. xiv. 17; xv. 7; ; Xenoph. 
ο Δυσπόντιον, which shows that the Hellen. iii. 2, 28, 26. 
inhabitants of the Pisatid cannot have 10 was about this period probably 
rendered themselves independent of that the idea of the local eponymus, 
. Hlisin the 26th Olympiad, ag Strabo Triphylus, son of Arkas, was first 
; aleee (viii, p. 365), introduced ἜΡΟΝ iv. 77), 


᾿ : period, ie ie aticient Amphiktyony a sit ἘΠΕῚ in L Thiphylia,. x _ 
{mn honour of Poseidén—a common religious festival frequented 6 
ae by all the Triphylian towns and celebrated by the inhabitants. Me 


~ the holy period? The Lacedeemonians, after the close of the ᾿ “Ἢ re 
Peloponnesian war had left them undisputed heads of Greece, — ees 
oe formally upheld the independence of the Triphylian. towns 


pe Coe 


CHAPTER VIII. 


- conquusts OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
_ ARGOLIS. 


I wave described in the last two chapters, as far as our Ἐπ᾿ 
evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession both of ὑπθ 
southern portion of Laconia along the course of the Eurdtas down | 


to its mouth, and of the Messenian territory westward. Her — | 


progress towards Arcadia and Argolis is now to be sketched, 80 : 


as to conduct her to that position ΠΝ she occupied. during the : : a 


reign of Peisistratus at Athens, or about 560—540 Β.0.,-ττᾶ time δὴ 
- when she had reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, , 
and when she was confessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 


The central region of Peloponnésus, called Arcadia, had mever 
received any emigrants from without. Its indigenous inhabitants 
ey strong and hardy race of mountaineers, the most numerous. - 
State of ‘Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, and the constant hive 

Arcadia. for mercenary troops'—were among the rudest and ὁ 


poorest of Greeks, retaining for the longest period their original 6. 


subdivision into a number of petty hill-villages, each independent ue ea 


of the other ; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian name _ : ; 
ἐπ ἢ ; - (though they had some common sacrifices, such as the festival of Ἢ ᾿ ἢ 
πὶ the Lykean Zeus, of Despoina, daughter of Poseidén. and Démétér, a Ἔν : . 


and of Artemis Hymmia’) was more loose and ineffective than ὁ 


τ = the of. Greeks generally, either 1 in or out of Peloponnésus. , The ee 


aX Hermippus ap. Athens, A »- οἴ. “Parvhasian district in Arcadia, ‘cele Ve 


: Π  ΗΥΡΗΣ ἐκ Φρυγίας, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ᾿Αρκαδίας brates with great solemnity, during the _ ἜΣ, 
ἐπικούρους, Also. Xenoph. Hellen. vii. march u yward, the festival. and. games. ᾿ ᾿ ae 
Xenoph. Anabas. i. 2, 10; " Een. 


1, 28. πλεῖστον δὲ estes τῶν ᾿Βλληνικῶν. “ΟΕ the Lykea( 
Ἐς: σκαδικὸν ein, dC. a ε com oe Pindar, Olymp. ix, 142), 

τ Pausan. vill. 6, 7s vill. 87, 6: “vit, 

88; 2. ‘Xenias, one δ Of 

@ native Γ᾽ 


_ Cyras: he: Lannea: 


Many of the forests in. Aroadin: 5... 
the generals of contained not only wild boars, but... 
~ Greek mercenaries in the service of. bears, in ue — οἵ Pausanias ers πο τὸ 


“TOWNS oF ARCADIA, 


᾿ς cur, vit. 


Ε ‘Arcadian villagers. were | aeuntls, devout ε the names of ΕΣ" 


τ φρρίοηβ, coincident with certain ethnical subdivisions—the Azanes, 
_ the Parrhasii, the Manalii (adjoining Mount Meenalus), the - 


 ‘Butrésii, the Agyte, the Skirite,! &e. Some considerable towns _ | oe 
_ however there were—aggregati ons of villages or demes whichhad = 
been once autonomous, Of these the principal were Tegea and — 


ee : Mantineia, bordering on Laconia and Argolis—Orchomenus, oe : = 
τὰν Pheneus, and Stymphalus, towards the north-east, bordering on’ ee 
* Achais and Phiius—Kleitér and Herza, westward, where the 


eae country is divided from Elis and Triphylia by the woody moun- ὁ 
tains of Pholée and Erymanthus—and Phigaleia, on the south- 
τς western border near to Messenia. The most powerful of all were ἢ 


- Tegea and Mantineia®—conterminous towns, nearly equal in force, 
τ, dividing between them the cold and high plain of Tripolitza, and 

separated by one of those capricious torrents which only escape 
through katabothra. To regulate the efflux of this water was a 
difficult task, requiring friendly co-operation of both the towns ; 
and when their frequent jealousies brought on a quarrel, the 


more aggressive of the two inundated the territory of its neigh- 
_ bour as one means of annoyance. The power of Tegea, which 


had grown up out of nine constituent townships originally. 
Ἧ separate,® appears to have been more ancient than that of its 


es rival; as we may judge from its splendid heroic pretensions — : 


oe ‘connected with the name of Echemus, and from the postconceded 6 ᾿ ᾿ 
cio ben 1} hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, which was. 
second in distinction only to that of the Lacedemonians.* If it 


“ ' be correct, as Strabo asserts, $ that. the Jneorporation of the town ὃ oe Ἐς i. 


τ Stephan, Byz. 


eh? Pausan. τῶν 96, 5: Strabo, viii, p. 


‘Some geographers distributed the 
ες Areadians into three subdivisions, 
Azanes, Parrhasii, and Trapezuntii. 


" ᾿ » Agan passed for the son of Arcas, and 
his Jot in the division of the paternal 
inheritance was said to have contained | 


seventeen towns (ἃς. ἔλαχεν ᾿λζήν). 


Ae genealogy 
2, 9}. 


vi. 1273 Paus, viii. 28, 6). 


Peeus or Pios, - 


and ΤΉΝΕ 


: tihsbtisnts of Phigaleia, in ‘the south: . i 
western corner of Arcadia, among. the a 


Azanes (Paus, vill. 42, 3). an 
The burial-place of Arcas was sup- 


posed to be on Mount Menalus (Paug. oy ᾿ 


vill. 9, 2). 


“2'Tbueyd, v. 6. Compare the de 


scription of the δ το: in Professor τὴν 


Ἵ Ross Reisen im Peloponnes, tv. 7 
v. "Acavia-—Tlappacia ; ( I ee » 


|. Rileitér seems the chief ples: in Avania, 
oo. as far as we can infer 
Pangan. vill, 4 
from whence: the Azanian suitor of the - 
daughter of Kleisthenés presented him-. 
sey ‘al, was between Kleitér 
τος Clerod, A 
ee edie oracle, bps reckons 105 


3 Strabo, vill, Ἢ. 337. 
αὶ Herodot, ix. 27, 


8 Strabo, l.¢, Mantineiaisreckoned oe 
among the oldest. cities: οὐ Arcadia. ...0.. 0 
(Polyb. ii. 54). Both Mantineia δά. ὁ 
“Orchomenus had: originally occupied: 
very lofty hill sites, and had been - ἼΕ 
rebuilt: < on 3: ἡ ἀρ — lower 65. ἘΠ δ 


a ᾿ | 806 


CONQUESTS OF SPARTA. “Pare TL. 


os Mantineia, out of its ‘ave, ‘neparate Demes, was «brought πὰ: oe 


by the Argeians, we may conjecture that the latter adopted this 


proceeding as a means of providing some check upon their 


‘powerful neighbours of Tegea. The plain common to Tegea and. 


᾿ς Mantineia was bounded to the west by the age heights of 
᾿ ‘Messenia, and Triphylia, there: was nothing in ΤῊΣ ΝΣ but small Pe 


~ and unimportant townships or ‘villages—without any consider- 
able town, before the important step “taken by Epameinéndas in 


founding Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of Leuktra, ᾿᾿ a 


The mountaineers of these regions who joined Epameinéndas 
before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when Mantineia and 
most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed to him) were so in- _ 
ferior to the other Greeks in equipment, that they still carried as_ 
their chief weapon, in place of the spear, nothing better than the | 
ancient club.? 


Both. Tegea and Mantineia held several of these. smaller —S β 
Arcadian townships near them in a sort of dependence, and were — 
anxious to extend this empire over others: during the Pelopon- i 


-nesian war, we find the Mantineians establishing and garrisoning ὍΝ 


a fortress at Kypsela, among the Parrhasli, near the site in Ἢ 


oon 


nearer to the plain (Pansan. vill, 8, 33 
12,45 2 


with which Epameinéndas inspired. his ee "" 


a oe Oracle, ap. Paus. viii. 9 
* Xenophés, i in i logteibing the ardour a 


1 ase 


“In regard to the relations, during 


we the early historical period, between 


- Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there is a 
“new fragment of Diodorus (among those 
‘recently published by Tidot out of the 
Excerpta in the Escurial library, Frag- 


τος ment. Historic. Greecor. vol. ii. p. vill.). 
_ The Argéians had espoused the cause 


of the Arcadians against Sparta; and 


- δ the expense of considerable loss and 
1 had regained such portions 
OF Are aia as she had conquered. 


suffering 
: The 
οὖς King of Argos restored this recovered 
AG: territory to the Arcadians: but the 


 Argeians generally were angry that he 
τ did not retain it and distribute it ainong ~ 
them as a reward for their losses in the 

oo gontest, 


| ‘They. rose in insurrection 
against the | king, who was forced to 
flee, and take refuge at Tegea. 

oe ὁ. have nothing 
ae fragment, nor do we 
ἮΝ ante, or events it relates. 


"ἢ Μαιναλί. τ ες 


to illustrate ‘this i 
now to what ‘King, ᾿ 


᾿ ‘@elphian 


soldiers before this final battle, says (vii. rea 
5; 20), προθύμως μὲν ἐλευκοῦντο, οἱ ἱππεῖς poet ΛΑ δοῦν 
τὰ κράνη, κελεύοντος ἐκείνου" ἔπεγρά- ὃ. 

ῴφοντο δὲ καὶ τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων ὁπλῖται, ς΄ 
ῥόπαλα Exo ντες, ὡς. Θηβαῖοι maa 
ὄντες" πάντες δὲ. ἠκονῶντο καὶ λόγχας τ 


καὶ. μαχαίρας, 
ἀσπίδας. 
15 is hardly conceivable that these ν᾽ 


καὶ ἐλαμπρύνοντο τὰς Ἶ 


Arcadian clubmen should have pos- ᾿ ει 


sessed ἃ shield and a full panoply. — 
The language of Xenophin in calling. τὰ 


_them hoplites, and thetermemreypapovro © ᾿ τῷ 
(propery referring to the inscriptionon. 


shield) appear to be conceived in a 
spirit of contemptuous sneering, - 
ceeding from Xenophin’s miso-Theban. 


tendencies: “the Arcadian hoplites: 9... 
with their elnbs put themselves forward. 

- to be. as good as the Thebans”. | ἢν a 
these. tendencies of Kenophén show... 
themselves. in expressions very. unbe- 00 0 
coming to the dignity of history Chhough ooo? 
-eurious as. evidences of the time)may |. 
“be seen by vii. δ, 12, where he. Says of 7. 
the ‘Thebans—dvratda, δὴ οἱ lov ἢ 
“ mpdorres, οὗ, νενικηκότες. τοὺς. AaKe» ἐν ΤᾺ δὴ τες 
Benforievery οἱ τῷ παντὶ Pea: woe ἬΝ cia 


That 


TO ΤΠ 


πῦρ 0 Ἶ 


«δ. Omar. y ttt 


ἅμα TA—MANTIN BIA —MEgALoronts, 


wich Megalopotis was, 5 afterwards built? But εὖ this period, : 
τ Sparta, as the political chief of Hellas—having a 


: Tegea, and 

_ strong interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, the most 

_ small and great, as much isolated from each other powerful. 
as possible, and in. checking all schemes for the forma- ἜΤ ΕΠ 5 | 

_ tion of local confederacies—stood forward as the beforethe 
ἡ building τ 
 protectress of the autonomy of these smaller Arca- of Megalo. Ὁ 
~-dians, and drove back the Mantineians within their Pols. | 


own limits? At a somewhat later period, during the aemé of | ee 
her power, a few years before the battle of Leuktra, she even 
proceeded to the extreme length of breaking up the unity of 
Mantineia itself, causing the walls to be razed, and the inhabi- - 
tants to be again parcelled into their five original Demes—a Ὁ 


violent arrangement which the turn of political events very 
soon reversed.? It was not until after the battle of Leuktra 
and the depression of Sparta that any measures were taken for 
- the formation of an Arcadian political confederacy ;4 and even 
then the jealousies of the separate cities rendered it incomplete 
and short-lived. The great permanent change, the establish- 


Ἰ ᾿ ment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the ascendency of 


| -Epameinéndas. Forty petty Arcadian townships, among those 


situated to the west of Mount Menalus, were aggregated into the . - 
new city; the jealousies of Tegea, Mantineia, and “"Rleftér. were) org 
for a while suspended ; and cekists came from all of them, as well na SO 


as from the districts of the Meenalii and Parrhasii, in order toc in 


impart to the new establishment a genuine Pan-Areadian ne 


a, character.® ae 
powerful city on the borders of Laconia and Messenia, rescuing = 
the Arcadian townships from their dependence on Sparta, and ς΄ 
pete imparting. to them political interests of their own, which rendered bee 


Tt was thus that there arose for the first time a 


“Uphueya. ν. 88, 4, δ πὸ 
3 Thucyd. ἢν Ὁ Cc “ompare the inatrac- 


tive speech of Kleigenés, the envoy» 
acne -kanthus, addressed to the Lace- Ὁ 
ἘΠ Semcon, B.C. 382 (Sen, Hellen. Vi By. 
το yak Yana 
es ἢ Xenoph. Hellen, ¥.2, 1-6; Diodor. 
ove 19. se 
“ΠΑ Xenoph. Hellen. vie δ, αὖ. ΝΡ vii, 


fron 2 


᾿ Ἂἢ ἴδ.» ΜΝ 


5 Pansan, vill. ΓΝ δι No wkist is 


a ‘yaentioned from Orchomenus, though 
ae bel oF the © petty. foweships contrib κι. ἃ 


ΝΠ) (ἰσυντέλοῦντῶ to Orchomenun were” Ae ; | 
embodied in the new city. The oe ae 
τ 
Orchomenus and Mantineia was bitter 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 6 ιν 
and Hérsea, both “opposed the political . 


between the neighbouring citie 
, Li~22). Orchomenis 


confederation of Arcadia. - 


The oration of Demosthenés, drip ‘ | 
“Μεγαλοπολιτῶν, 


strongly attests the 


importance of this city, especially c. 10—~ 

ἐὰν μὲν ἀναιρεθῶσι καὶ ξιοικισθῶσιν, ἰσχυ- 

pois: Δρκεδαιμονίς Lous "εὐθύ ς ἐστιν. εἶναι, 
Go | 


ae 368. ἀν τονασεδιν Ὁ oF SPARTA. 
7 thern τι a check. upon their former chief and a support to the τ 
| re-established Messenians. Sie, Ἔ a 
It has been necessary die to bring the attention. of the reader ἵν 
ms “for one moment to events long posterior in the order of time = 
τ (Megalopolis was founded in 370 Β.0.), in order that he may 
understand, by contrast, the general course of those incidents Of 
the earlier time, where direct accounts are wanting, The 
τ Bnercach. BOrthern boundary of the Spartan territory was formed π΄ 
“Rents of by some of the many. small Arcadian townships or 
sparta Be ist : | eae aes 
uponthe districts, several of which were successively conquered — 
cundaey by the Spartans and incorporated with their do- =~ 
of Arcadia. minion, though at what precise time we are unable _ 
to say. We are told. that Charilaus, the reputed nephew and 
ward of Lykurgus, took Aigys, and that he also invaded the 
territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he was 6 
defeated and taken prisoner :* we also hear that the Spartans :ὀ 6 
‘took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but were 9 
driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian Oresthasians.2 ae 
During the second Messenian war the Arcadians are represented ee 
as cordially seconding the Messenians: and it may seem perhaps 
| singular, that while neither Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned 6 
in this war, the more distant town of Orchomenus, with its king 
ΠΗ Aristokratés, takes the lead. But the facts of the contest come = 
before us with so poetical a colouring, that we cannot venture to Ὁ 
draw any positive inference as to the times, to ‘which: they are i 
referred, | “ope 
τς @Inus* and Karystus seem to have bélonged’t is the ἔροιο ὁ ΤῊΝ 
τ ἀπ the days of Alkman : moreover the district called Skiritis, 


ae bordering on the territory Sone —as well as Belemina and ee 
ee ne Maleatis, to the westward, | iso to the eastward. and > Oe 
 south-eastward, of ‘Skinttic κι éraing all together the entire 
Biggs 1.0: northern, frontier of Sparta, and all occupied by 
Ne ponies - Arcadian inhabitants—had been conquered and made artes 
Pee Spa oa ἢ : part of the Spartan. territory + before 600 8,0. ἡ And 00> 


ne ie Herodotus tells us that at this period the Spartan 
is ceca. ‘Kings Le6n and ‘Bove contemplated nothing less. aa 


ce Ἢ ‘Pauaee ii 4,6 ; ii 7, 8; vi 48, 3. 4That the Skirites were ἀκ διαδα ΠΡ Ὁ ἢ 
τὸ & Pausan, vill. 39, 2 ‘is well eunwn (Thuc. v.47: Steph. Byz. ς΄ 
3 wren Er: 15, Welcker ; +: Strabo, Ww Sxipos); the possession of. Belemina 
ον Αδίδι.: οτος ᾿ was. i darted, Med ἜΝ in = 6 dave, es 


oe Delphian oracle a blessing on their enterprise.) 


a cuar. vo : UNBUCCESSFOL CAMPAIGNS AGAINST TEGEA. Eas 


“thar: the conquest. οὗ τς Areadia, ad ear to ask from. ‘thes ᾿ 
‘The priestess 


_ dismissed their wishes as extravagant in reference to the whole eae 
οὗ Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the usualequivoca- ὃ 


᾿ tions of language, to try their fortune against Tegea. Flushed 


with their course of previous success, not less than by the — oe 
favourable construction which they put wpon the words of the — 


oracle, the Lacedemonians marched against Tegea with such ὁ ὁ ὁ 


τ entire confidence of success, as to carry with: them chains for the — 


purpose of binding their expected prisoners. But the result was 


oh oracle, in reply to a question from the Spartans— 


After a vain search, since they did not know where ποτ 
the body of Orestés was to be found, they applied to the « orac de eee 


τ disappointment and defeat, They were repulsed with loss; and 


the prisoners whom they left behind, bound in the very chains : ον "ἢ 
which their own army had brought, were constrained to servile 


_ labour on the plain of Tegea—the words of the oracle being thus. 

literally fulfilled, though in a sense different from that in which . 
the Lacedeemonians had first understood them.? 

- For one whole generation, we are told, they were constantly 

unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, and this — 

strenuous resistance probably prevented them from extending — 
their conquests farther among the petty states of Arcadia. } 
_At length in the reign of Anaxandridés and Aristé, the successors 


οὗ Leén and Hegesiklés (about 560 B.c.), the Delphian They are 


which of the gods they ought to propitiate in order to ect Dobie 


vee to bring to | 
ee become victorions—enjoined them to find and carry Sparta the 
to Sparta the bones of Orestés, son of Agamemnén. oe ie Ν᾿ 
ΤΟΝ = ἜΝ νυ 


directed by ne 


hones of. ὁ ὉΠ 


Τα of her comparative humiliation, by the 
τ Areadians: see Plutarch, Kleomenés, 
ΕΣ ‘Pausan. viii. 35, 4, 
| ‘Respecting Kary (the border town 


Ἢ of f Sparta, where the διαβατήρια. were 


ες  saerificed, Thue. v. 55) see Photius, 
Rae Καρυάτεια--ἑορτὴ ᾿Αρτέμιδος “΄ τὰς δῷ. 
οὐ Kapvag ᾿Αρκάδων οὔσας. ἀπετέμοντο Δακε- 
μον Aer esti : τ 
paved 40: yeadiness with which Karye Ἷ 
ae and the, Maleates revolted against | 
τον Sparta, after. the battle of Leuktra, 
even before the invasion of Laconia by — 
the Thebans, exhibits them apparently 46, 2. 
που gs conquered foreign dependencies οὗ. 
εἰ cient without any. 
een begoie vie ia bh 20;; 5 Vii. ἣν ᾿ 


kindred of ‘race. 


28). ‘Leuktron: in the Maleatis seems to": “ἢ Ὁ ἀν ᾿ : ae 
have formed apart of the territory of 


Megalopolis in the days of Kleomenés _ 


III. (Plutarch, Kleoments, 6); in the ee ee 
Peloponnesian’ war it was the frontier © 9 0 
town of Sparta towards Mount Lykier ume 


(Phuc, ¥, 53). 


1 Herod. i. 66. 


ζοντο ἐν Δέλφοισε 
Ἀρκάδων XB PY 


émi 


cara ohare eee 
᾿λρκάδων Kptocoves εἶναι, ἀχρηστηρνάς. ἐπα leans oh thee 
g πάσῃ, τῆ νον act 


3 Herod. » 6; Pangan. i iii. 8, δ᾽ vi ae 


Ἐξέώϑε μα in ‘the δορί ο ‘Alhbae er προ τοι 
ταις at — να, ae ΠΕ 


Parr π. τ ᾿ 


1 ~ Agamemnén was buried at. Tegea ‘itself, in a place “ where two 


” ἧ blasts were blowing under powerful constraint,—where there was ; 


cae ᾿ : stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruction’. 
τ These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky accident, he 


τ During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the chiefs of the 300 
Spartan chosen youth who acted as the moveable police of the 


a for more 5 specific ditections, a were told that the son of " 


country under the ephors, visited the place, and entered the forge. eae 
τ οὗ a blacksmith—who mentioned to him, in the course of con- 6 
: -versation, that i in sinking ¢ a well i 10 his outer court he had recently “π᾿ 


~ discovered a coffin containing a body seven cubitslong; astounded 
at the sight, he had left it there undisturbed, It struck Lichas — 
that the gigantic relic of aforetime could be nothing else but the 
corpse of Orestés, and he felt assured of this when he reflected 


how accurately the indications of the oracle were verified; for 
there were the “two blasts blowing by constraint,” in the two τ SS 
bellows of the blacksmith: there was “the stroke and counter- ὃ 
stroke” in his hammer and anvil, as well as the “destruction == 


upon destruction” in the murderous weapons which he was— 


forging. Lichas said nothing, but returned to Sparta with his ne 


discovery, which he communicated to the authorities, who, by a — 
concerted scheme, banished him under a pretended criminal — 


ie accusation. He then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of © | ᾿ a 
oo δὴ exile, prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, Ὁ ᾿ 
and when he found himself in possession, dug up and carried off vee en 


ae : t o Sparta the bones of the venerated hero. 


¢ " Their 


_ From and after this fortunate acquisition, the chicas of the | : : 


"operations constantly victorious over the Tegeans. But it does 
* against 


ἘΠ “Tegea be. not seem that these victories led to any positive — aoe 


come more result, though they might perhaps serve to enforce. eee 


oo guecesstul ; 


ἘΠῚ pendence, — 


ὍΣΑ ΝΣ Neperthes  Ehe practical conviction of Spartan superiority; for Spe 


less Tegea » 


a ve [eae Togta ° the territory. of Tegea remained. unimpaired, and its τς. 
ες herinde- autonomy noway ‘restrained. ‘During the Persian 
‘invasion. Tegea appears as the willing ) ally” OF 5.000 


contest was changed ; the Spartans found themselves | foes 


᾿ : Lacedemén, and 88. the second military power in the: Pelopon- Be ΔΩ 


oath nésus "5 and τ 


. 1 Herod, i ΓᾺ 2 Herod. ix. 26. 


may ‘fairl Pree ‘that it was ee the amar 


2 ome. 9 vi, eae mE BONES or “ΠΥ 


τ 36] oe 


| sirendous ὍΝ of ie Ἐκ δι ΝΗ ἘΠ the Ταορᾶς- ᾿ a ae 
ες -Monians from extending their empire over the larger portion οἵ. coe 
the Arcadian communities. These latter always maintained their 


independence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding 


power in Peloponnésus, and. obeying | her‘ orders implicitly as to Bs 


: the disposal of their military force. ᾿ And the influence which — | ee 
Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main item in her Ca 


᾿ _ power, never ‘seriously shaken until the battle of Leuktra; which 


took away her previous means of ensuring success and plunder to "- : 


her minor followers. 


Having thus related the extension of the power of Sparta on 


her never or Arcadian frontier, it remains to mention her | 


~ acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern side, towards Argos. 
Originally (as has been before stated) not merely the Boundaries 
province of Kynuria and the Thyre&tis, but also the of Sparta 


| towards 
whole coast down to the promontory of Malea, had Argos— 


~ either been part of the territory of Argos or belonged Ghytestis 

_ tothe Argeian confederacy. Welearn from Herodotus? by Sparta. 

_ that before the time when the embassy from Creesus king of 
Lydia came to solicit aid in Greece (about 547 8.0.), the whole of. 


this territory had fallen into the power of Sparta ; but how long 


_ before, or at what precise epoch, we have no information, A 


τ My considerable victory is said to have been gained by the Argeians | ies 


over the Spartans in the 27th Olympiad or 669 B.c., at Hysia, on : 


hee the road between Argos and Tegea.3 At that time it does not. ae 


seem probable that Kynuria could have been in the possession of SE ᾿ 
the Spartans—so that we must refer the acquisition tosomeperiod ὁ. 


τ (ἢ the following century ; though Pausanias places it muchearlier, oe 


τ during the reign of Theopompust—and Eusebius connects it with 


» the first establishment of the festival called Gymnapetia at τὴς ᾿ 3 - aon τῷ 
ὉΠ 678 B.C. ἘΠ ee 


About. the year ΔΑ 8. 3.0%, the. Argeians. made: an “gfort to 


a ‘reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which Jed to a combat. long ee 


. memorable in the annals of Grecian heroism. It was agreed 


᾿ς between the two powers that the PUBHeKetON ἢ of this territory should ae . τ ᾿ το a 


: 1 Xenoph. Hellen, Fs. 2, 19, ‘towep: ‘about ten years. before the battle οἱ 
eer “᾿Αρκάδες, ὅταν. μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἴωσι, τά Te ‘Leulctra, ee a 
erie. σώβρουσι. καὶ τὰ ἀλλότρια ἀρπά-. ᾿Ξ Herod. i, 88... Ἢ 


= Sov » &e. “8 Pausan. 25,100 
“his was said to the Lacodemnonians 4 *Pausan.- i. Ἢ» 5. 


ee ‘Battle of 
the 800. 
os gelech Ὁ 
Pgs SOO ais, 
between — 


Argos, 
τ decide the 
_ oo possession 
oo Of the 
, 'Thyreatis 


Othryadés, 


sides. 


of battle? 


ene ΤΉ τοδὶ ΙΒ 
comes into» 
-) possession 
oo of Sparta— 
efforts 
πόκος Of 86... 
Argeians to. 
ταν recover’ it. 


Spon . : Sparta and : 


—valour οἷ 


“by his countrymen the next morning. 

οἰ Claimed the victory for their respective champions, and the dispute 

after all was decided by a general conflict, in which the Spartans 
᾿ς were the conquerors, though not without much slaughter on both — 

The brave Othryadés, ashamed to return home as the | 

single survivor of the 300, fell upon his own sword on ea field fee 


: costausts ¢ or SPARTA, 


᾿ be determined by a. combat of 300 eel6et πα δ ας on es side’ ao 
| _ the armies of both retiring, in order to leave the field 6 
clear. So undaunted, and so equal was the valour of 
these two chosen companies, that the battle terminated | 
by leaving only three of them alive—Alkénér amd: fh 
Chromius ; among the Argeians, Othryadés: among the 
‘Spartans. The two Argeian warriors hastened hometo 

report their victory, but Othryadés remained on the Ὁ 
field, carried off the arms of the enemy’s dead into the = 
Spartan camp, and kept his position untilhewasjoined 6 
Both Argos and Sparta 


This defeat decided the: possession of Thyrea, which did ist oe 
again pass, until a very late period of Grecian history, under the” 
power of Argos. The preliminary duel of 300, with its uncertain 

issue, though well-established as to the general fact, was _ eae 
represented, by the Argeians in a manner totally ε΄ 
different from the above story, which seems to πᾶν. τὸ 
been current among the Lacedemonians. ἢ, ἰ 
most remarkable circumstance is, that more than. ΠΣ 
century afterwards—when the two powers” were ΄. 
oe negotiating for a renewal of the then expiring truce— 
me the Argeians, still i, beniering after 1: their ancient :teseteony, ee 


"Pane τ. a 


But the — 


“1 Herod. i. 88: Strabo, vith, pe 376. 
2 The. Argeians showed at Are 8 a 


: > Killing Othryadés (Panam. Gi, 20, 6. 
Ὁ Relerener in Larcher ad. 
τ τῷ Πελοποννησιακῶν (a8 
different in many res 


ae : am of Porilaus, son of. Alkénér, 


Pansanias found. he “Thy reitis in 
10 geians (ili, 38, 5). 


“of the rein of Rleomenés τι. at re 7 


‘Sparta (220 B.C.), Polyb. iv. 36. 


Strabo even reckons Prasie_ as 

ve ; Argeian, to the south of Kynuria (viii. ὦ 
_ ii. 88,5: compare x. 9, 6, and. "the 

Srerodot, i 

The narrative of. Chrysermus,. ey 

given ἴῃ 

lutarch, Parallel. reno Pp 306), is po 


δ; 868), though in his other passage OD 


4), seemingly cited from Ephorus, it τ ἢ ᾿ 
is treated as Lacedemonian, Compare 
Manso, . Sparta, vol, ii, Beilage ἘΣ ve ϑ 


48, 
Eusebius, placing this. duel αὖ 


much earlier period (Ol. 27, 8, 678 B.C. 5 ee ἢ οἱ 
. ascribes the first foundation of the ee 

Τα nopedia at Sparta to. the. desire 9 
1 of commemorating the event. Panu. 6 
᾿ς paniag (ii. 7, 3) places it still farther “π΄ 
Ose aga in a oie reign ΝΣ iia tine Cee τὸ 


᾿ ἴω coat. nit: - tte combat oF PHYREA, : ει, a aS ΕΣ μος 


Ἢ ᾿ ested ihe Taesdistioniana to sbamit ithe: Ἐπ ἃ to sehlinsion ᾿ = oe 


- which being refused, they next’ ‘stipulated for the privilege ‘of 


| Ἶ trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the former, at 


το any time except during the prevalence of war or of epidemic oe 
disease. The historian tells us that the Lacedamonians acquiesced ag ee 
inthis proposition, though they thought it absurd,!in consequence 66 
of their anxiety to keep their relations with Argos at that time — 


smooth and pacific. But there is no reason to imagine thatthe τ 
oo veal duel, in which Othryadés contended, was considered as : 
absurd at the time when it took place or during the age 


᾿ immediately succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous 


: ‘pugnacity which is noticed among the attributes of the early. 


 Greeks,? and also with various legendary exploits, such as the 
single combat of Echemus and Hyllus, of Melanthus. and 


τ Xanthus, of Menelans and Paris, &. Moreover the heroism of — 


᾿ - Othryadés and his countrymen was ἃ. popular theme for poets 
_.. not only at the Spartan gymnopszedia,? but also elsewhere, and «=~ 
 Yppears to have been frequently celebrated. The absurdity — 


attached to this proposition, then, during the Pelopon- Alteration 
_ nesian war—in the minds even of the Spartans, the ™ Grecian 


ΠΣ emia a 
most old-fashioned and unchanging people in Greece to the 
practice of 


τος (οἱ to be ascribed to a change in the Grecian political deciding. 


select 


mind, at and after the Persian war. The habit of aes by = MS 


a : ‘political calculation had made such decided progress champions. 


among» them, that the leading states especially had become fee Ἶ 
πο familiarised with something like a statesmanlike view of their 
resources, their dangers, and their obligations. How lamentably — Pe 


ab) deficient this sort of sagacity was during the Persian invasion will - es ae 


re Og appear when we come to describe that imminent crisis of. Grecian a 

| independence : but the events of those days were well calculated ὃ ὁ 
ἐλ τ to sharpen it for the future, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian ἐν, ; 
war had become far more refined political schemers than their 


forefathers. And thus it happened that the proposition to settle — 


᾿ς a territorial E aispate Pr a duel of chosen shampiont, admissible a 


“Ambueyd, ν. 41. Τοῖς δὲ θῶ αὔραν which Herodotus ἘΠΕ μι 


τ μονίοις τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐδόκει. μωρία εἶναι have been proclaimed to the Spartans “΄. ὙΠ ν 


το παῦτα, ἔπειτα (ἐπεθύμουν γὰρ πάντως τὸ by Mardonius, through a herald, just. © 0 
το “Apyos φίλιον ἔχειν) ξυνεχώρησαν ἐφ᾽ οἷς, baa the» battle Of ee ὃς: So ee 


Ὁ: aoe καὶ ξυνεγράψαντα. 48). 
5 Βοτοδοῦ. vais 9. ᾿ sitet ‘the a 3. 3 Athena, αν. Be 078. 


: ; cin pe Sao SRNR os παν 
saat. en Gmig μων ahem tne BED elon, πα ΠΝ i si sd dl 


ae S64 ’ ᾿ ΤΠ σοκασεδες 0 or | SPARTA. ᾿ πα ἡ τον Parr τ 
ΡΣ τὰ and even ἘΠ 8 “century before, « came afterwards ἡ to be | 
τ Πα 88 childish. | aS 
| The inhabitants of Kes are intel = Heide to ‘ave es 
oe Rnusfana been Ionians, but. completely dorised through their ᾿. 
οτος pl ΑΥ̓ΡΌΪΒΟ long subjection to Argos, by whom they were governed ee 
Baten as Perieki. Pausanias gives a different account of == 
~ race, but τς their race, which he traces to the eponymous hero eee 
ἯΙ δ. Doane Kyniirus son of Perseus: but he does not connect them ne 
Bere ΣΝ ihe Kynurians whom he mentions in another place asa 
4 - portion of the inhabitants of Arcadia It is evident, that even 
in the time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive descent were 
nearly effaced. He says they were ‘“Orneates and Periceki” to. 
Argos; and it appears that the inhabitants of Ornes also, whom — 
- Argos had reduced to the same dependent condition, traced their 
eponymous hero to an Ionic stock—Orneus was the son of the Attia τ τυ 
-Erechtheus.2 Strabo seems to have conceived the Kynurians 8... 
occupying originally, not only the frontier district of Argolis and arate 
Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, but also the north-western _ Ae 
portion of Argolis, under the ridge called Lyrkeium, which 
separates the latter from the Arcadian territory of Stymphalus3 
This ridge was near the town of Ornex, which lay on the border 
ὙΠ £08, Argolis near the confines of Phlius ; so that Strabo thus helps. te 
to confirm the statement of Herodotus, that the Orneates werea 
apes portion of Kynurians, held by Argos along with the other Kynu- 
-vians in the condition of dependent allies and Pericals, and. very 0 a 
ae probably also of Ionian origin. — 
"The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to ne ‘Tatedi- ἀπο ον 
ΤΠ monians, as we may presume from the large booty which the 
τς Argeians got from it during the Peloponnesian war) was the last 6 
_ territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She was now possessed ns. 
et οὗ a continuous dominion, comprising the whole southern pores 
᾿ ; tion of the Peloponnésus, from ‘the southern bank of the τ ἈΠῸ 


Ἐπ Herod vill 73; ‘Pausan, ΠΝ 2, ΕΣ fe _8 Strabo, Vili. p. 810--ὁ “Liege ἢ ἔ ον, ates 
Ἶ vili. 27, rh See pas. πηγὰς ἐκ Ay; κείου τοῦ κατὰ, ae 
os 2 Λϑαβδῃ, i 95,5 5. ‘Mannert (Geo- νουρίαν ὅ ὄρους τῆς “ApKadias, Coray and παῤ τα ον 
- paola der. Griechen. und. Romer, Grosskurd_ gain nothing. here ὃν ὑπο. . 
᾿ Griechenland, book ii. ch. xix. Ὁ. ay paneriaret reading of ᾿Αργείας ἴῃ place ὁ. 
connects the Kynurians of Arcadia and. of ‘Apxadias, for the ridge of Lyrkeium ΟΠ 
Angelis, though Herodotus tells usthat ran between the two, and might there. 
the latter were Ionians: he gives to this fore be connected wish either withoup ae ee 
mame much greater importance and ex. - met riety. nee eed 
fenden cal the Ὁ evidence bears out. a Thueyd.. vi. 5. πα τ 


oS cu. VI vor. oo STRONG ‘POSITION OF. SPARTA, ΠῚ δ "ἢ 36ὺ See 


ἐς Nedon on the western coast, to the northern boundary of Thyredtis ᾿ 
on the eastern coast. The area of her territory, _ & 
| ull ac wie 
including as it did both Laconia and Messenia, was sition of the 
equal to two-fifths of the entire peninsula, all governed Souther 


portion of | 
~ from the single city, and for the exclusive purpose Pelopon- 


oS and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all ΠΟΥ a 
this wide area there was not a single community pre- oF ark 
tending to independent agency. The townships of the pee 
 Periceki, and the villages of the Helots, were each ee 
Individually unimportant; nor do we hear of any one of them 
τ presuming to treat with a foreign state. ΑἹ] consider themselves 
as nothing else but subjects of the Spartan ephors and their . 
subordinate officers, They are indeed discontented subjects, 
hating as well as fearing their masters, and not to be trusted if a 
favoutal ble opportunity for secure revolt presents itself. But no 
individual township or district is strong enough to stand up for 
- itself, while combinations among them are prevented by the 
habitual watchfulness and unscrupulous precautions of the ephors, 
τ especially by that jealous. secret police called the Krypteia, to 
which allusion has already been made. _ 
Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger and its 
_ population more numerous than that of any other Cen 
 ptate in Hellas, but its government was also more parative 
completely centralised and more strictly obeyed. Its Rove", 
source of weakness was the discontent of its Periceki oe early © 
and Helots, the latter of whom were not (like the slaves peice ee ae ae 
τ of other states) imported barbarians from different countries, eee 
and speaking a broken Greek, but genuine Hellens—of one ὁ ae eee 
~ dialect and lineage, sympathising with each other,and as much i a 
entitled to the protection of Zeus Hellanius as their masters— ae 
- from whom indeed they stood distinguished by no other line = 
except. the perfect training, indiv ‘anal and. collective, which was. 
peculiar to the Spartans, “During the period on. which we are at — 
present. dwelling, it does not seem that this discontent comes 
sensibly into operation ; but we shall observe its manifestations Fe ee es 
vores Mery. unequivocally after the Persian and during the Eploponnstion eee 
ΣΝ 
Le To such auxiliary causes of Spartan με ποιοίη ἢ we ‘must ee 
an ald another—the excellent mnilitary, position | of Spat, and the: ee 


crabs am. SR, med Een UMAR int. 


BBR ee NQUESTS OF SPARTA, = sPar'I, 


and destitute of harbours ;? hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend 
το from this quarter until the Persian invasion and its consequences 


far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by an almost 


τ΄ umagsailable character of Laconia generally. On three sides that 
~ territory is washed by the sea, with a coast remarkably dangerous = 


_ one of the most remarkable of which was, the astonishing Ὁ 
development of the Athenian naval force. The city of Sparta,  _ 


τ impassable northern frontier, composed of those districts which 
we have observed above to have been conquered from Arcadia— 


 Karyatis, Skizitis, Maleatis, and Beleminatis The difficulty 
as well as danger of marching into Laconia by these moun-— 


tain passes, noticed by Euripidés, was keenly felt by every yee ae 


τ ἃ first-rate modern observer, Colonel Leake.? No site could be 


‘maintained, down to the times of the despot Nabis, its primitive a 


enemy of the Lacedeemonians, and has been powerfully stated by ἽΝ 


better chosen for holding the key of all the penetrable passes 
than that of Sparta. This well-protected frontier was asubstitute =” 
more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which always 


τα Eenophtn, Hellen. iv. 8, 7: φοβού- 
μενος THY ἀλιμενότητα τῆς YOPas. 
ος *Xenoph, Hellen..v. ὅ, 10; Eurip. 
ap. Strabo. vill. p. 366; Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. ο, xxii. Ὁ. 25.000 

“tis to the strength of the frontiers, 


- and the comparatively large extent of - 


2 ; ‘country enclosed within them, that we 
oo ust trace the primary cause of the 


“> Facedsemonian power. “These enabled. 


the people, when strengthened by a 
. rigid military discipline, and put in 
-. motion by an ambitious spirit, first to 
-.. otriumph over their weaker neighbours 
τς Of Messenia, by this additional strength 
to overawe the disunited republics of 


ee Arcadia, and at length for centuries to | 


hold an acknowledged military supe- 
- Mority over. every other state in 


ODOR. Ge ον 
τς “Ttisremarkable that all the prin- 


_. which shows at once how well the 
position of that city was chosen for the’ 


defence of the province, and how well” 
 it-was adapted, especially as long as it. 
_ continued to be unwalled, to maintain 
πα perpetual vigilance and readiness for. 


fiensive success, ὦ. 
, ΤῊ δότε openings into the plain 
Of Sparta are only two; one by the 


other byits only large branch 


τοι ipal passes into Laconia lead to one 
point: this point is Sparta: a fact. 


: se pr which are the surest means of 


upper Eurétas, as the course of that ὁ 


river above Sparta may be termed ; the | 
Cinus, 


now the Kelefina, which, as I have. | 


already stated, joins: the Hurétas oppo. 
site to the north-eastern extremity of © 0 
Sparta. All thenatural approaches δὸς ὉΠ 
Sparta from. the northward lead to: | 
one or the other of these two valleys... 
On the side of Messenia, the northerly ==. 
prolongation of Mount. Taygetum, 903°. 


which joins Mount Lyceum at the pass: ie 


of Andania, now the pass of Makryplai, 
furnishes a continued barrier of the 


loftiest kind, admitting only of routes. 6 
easily defensible; and which—whether 6. 


from. the Cromitis of Arcadia to the 


‘south-westward of the modern Londdri,) 0. 
from the Stenykleric plain, from the 0. 
«plain of the Pamisus, or from Phere, 900 
now Kalamdta—all descend into the - ᾿ 
valley of the upper Eurdtas,and conduct . ~ 

to Sparta byPellana. Therewasindeed = 
a@ branch of the last-mentioned route... 
which descended into the Spartan plain. ὁ 
at the modern Mistra, and which must 00. 
have a very frequent. communication «©...» 
between Sparta and the lower partof 69 
‘Messenia; but, like the other direct... 09. 
passes over Taygetum, it was mucho |. 
more difficult and defensible than those 

which I have called the 
entrances of the province,” . 


natural Ὁ i 


ae ae cmp. VIE, οὐ ᾿ῬΟΌΙΣΑΒ, SPARTAN TRAINING. | oe 867 ᾿ ἐπι δ 


Ἢ aspect of a ΠΕ ΤῈ: οἵ adjacent hill-villages rather than a regular hi 

: city. | εὐ 

When, alon g with net éerritorial advantages: we contemplate 

δὶ the personal training peculiar to the Spartan citizens, Careful 
as yet undiminished in their numbers,—combined personal - 

τι with the effect of that training upon Grecian sentiment, iaiog ες h ge 

τ in inspiring awe and admiration,—we shall not be sur- δ A ραδε μὰς ει 
prised to find, sthatduring : thehalf-century which elapsed when other ὦ} 

‘between the year 600 B.c., and the final conquest of eget ne | 
a Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired and begun all. 

to exercise a recognised ascendency over all the Grecian states, 

Her military force was at that time superior to that of any of the 

--rest, in a degree much greater than it afterwards came to be; for 

other states had not yet attained their maximum, and Athens in 

- particular was far short of the height which she afterwards 
τ reached. ‘In respect to discipline as well as number, the Spartan. 
military force had even at this early period reached a point 
which it did not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, Thébes, 
Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter shown), the 
military training in later days received greater attention, and 

improved considerably. The Spartans (observes Aristotle): 
brought to perfection their gymnastic training and their military 

τ discipline, at atime when other Greeks neglected both the one — 
and the other; their early superiority was that of the trained — 
ee men over the untrained, and ceased in after-days when other. 
states came to subject their citizens to systematic exercises of = 
analogous character or tendency. This fact—the early period = ὁ6ῸὃῸὃ 
at which Sparta attained her maximum of discipline, powerand =” 
τς territory—is important to bear in mind when we are explaining Sa ae 
the general acquiescence which her ascendency met with inGreece, Ὁ 
and which her subsequent acts would certainly not haveenabled ὁ 

her to earn. That acquiescence first began, and becamea habit 
vo Of the Grecian mind, ata time when Sparta had no rivaltocome = 
near her—when she. had completely shot ahead of Argos—and => 
το When the oe of the shade: discipline had been Seana ang 


. _} Antatot. Polit, Will, 8, re Er δὲ Acirositious bide ob wep: τῷ τοὺς. τ τ τος 

αὐτοὺς 'φοὺς Λάκωνας ἴσμεν, ἕως. “μὲν νέους γυμνάξειν τὸν. τρόπον τοῦτον δι. ς΄ 0 

εὐπαύτοὶ προσήδῥευον ταῖς -φιλοπονίαις, 'φερον, ἀλλὰ τῷ μόνον μὴ πρὸς ἀσκοῦντας, ς΄ 

ee ὑπερέχοντας τῶν. ἄλλων" νῦν δὲ, καὶ τοῖς ἀσκεῖν. . .. ᾿Ανταγωνιστὰς γὰρ͵ τῆς Me 00 0 1 Or τ δ Στ 
: Ὑνμμεσι ες καὶ ate, cloner! pets Helen» yur. Oe Bala ae δὲ οὐκ εἶχον: eee ht as 


inating sles snag ee At BE ς,. Ὁ 
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τὰν a “Tong series of “πε ἢ, made. ‘dur ing the sationary period” | 
τ of other states, and ending only (to use the somewhat exaggerated 


i ᾿ : | a cenakent 


ee Mititary . 
vee ination 
oof Sparta— 
* “Peculiar. 
and minute 
: military” 
. subdivi- 
sions, 
distinct 
from the 
τς @ivil-— 
Endmoties, . 
: &e. 


from the beginning, as an item in the Lykurgean in- | 
stitutions, Thatlawgiver established military divisions © 


ward being marshalled together on the field of battle. . 


age. 


Ἂ < military subdivisions peculiar to Sparta? The Triakads are ᾿ a 


rane system, and the pivot upon which all its arrangements turned. 


: οἰ phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater part of aa τι 


οἷν accounts of the ἘΠΕ ΤῈ sia be of Sparta τ 
are scanty, and insufficient to place the details of it ὁ. 
clearly before us. The arms of the Spartans, as to all 

- material points, were not different from those of other ee 

Greek hoplites. But one grand peculiarity is observable 


quite distinct from the civil divisions, whereas i in the - ᾿ pen ’ 
other states of Greece, until a period much later than 

: that which we have now reached, the two were 
confounded—the hoplites or horsemen of the game tribe οὐ. : ᾿ ' 
Ἔν, 
Lacedzemonian was bound to military service from the age of — 
twenty to sixty, and the ephors, when they sent forth an 
expedition, called to arms all the men within some given limit of ὁ 
Herodotus tells us that Lykurgus established both the 
Syssitia or public mess and the Enémoties and Tridkads, or the 


not mentioned elsewhere nor can we distinctly make out what 
they were; but the Enémoty was the special characteristic of the ἔρως 


twas asmall company of men, the number of whom was variable, Ὁ oe 
being given differently at 25, 32, or 86 men—drilled and practised = 
_ together in military evolutions, and bound to each other by ἃ 


~~ eommon oath. 


Each Enémoty had ἃ Separate | captain or νι 


oe ᾿ τ μοι ΤῊ the wai and ablest soldier of a fompanys tae me τ 


ἜΣ od Herod. i i. 68. ἤδη δέ σφι καὶ ἡ Seo 
a τῆς ᾿Ἰτελοποννήσου Γ κατεστραμμένης 

Jae εἶ Herodot, i, 67; compare Lare er’ Β΄ 
Mo 


67-63; Kenoph. Hellen. vi. 4,12. 


Λακεδαιμονίων, ἃ evaporite, καὶ i μόρα: com- ἢ ᾿ : 
a Suidas and Hesych. vy. "Brwporiag; 09 01’ 
<enoph. Rep. Lacon. ὃ, 11; Thueyd. ἢ 


Sparta, see - Cragius, Repub. 


Miller, ‘ist. Dorians, iii. 12; Dr. 
3 note. on’ Thucydidés, v. 68; 
and. Dr. ‘Thirlwall, History of Greeee, 
: ais i. Appendix 3, Ὁ. 520. ; 
herman 10, ἴων, 


2 ‘Concerning the obscure and diffienli - 
Ἴ aubject of the military arrangements of 


- Thuacydidés: 
“Ri ἕως. | μέντοι τ τῶν. 


Suidas Staten the endmoty at 25 men ? ees 
$n the Lacedemonian. army which” 
| ee ‘Manso, Sparta ii, Beilage 18, p. Bay 


fought at the first. battle of Mantineia 


(418. 8Β.0.). it seems to have consisted of = 

ἢ about 82 men (Thue. l.¢.): at the battle. 
᾿ of Leuktra of 36 men (Xen. Hellenic). 9 
But the language of Xenophén and. * 
oes not imply that the 00. 
auc of each acres was euna : 


ΗΝ 


Gap. vith: «= BRARTAN MILITARY Divison, = BN 6 0. 


always occupied the front rank, and led the Endmoty when it 
marched in single file, giving the order of march as well as 


getting the example. If the Enémoty was drawn up in three, or 


four, or six files, the endmotarch usually occupied the front post _ ves 


on the left, and care was taken that both the front rank men and 


the rear rank men, of each file, should be soldiers of particular — oe 


Hae Tt was upon these amall companies that the constant and severe 
Lacedeemonian drilling was brought to act. They were taught — 


‘to march in concert, to change rapidly from line to file, to wheel. 


ak right or left in. such manner as that the endmotarch and the other 


-protostates or front rank men should always be the persons 
immediately opposed to the enemy.* Their step was regulated 
by the fife, which played in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, 
and was employed in actual battle as well as in military practice: 


the op 


and so perfectly were they habituated to the move- 
ments of the Enémoty, that if their order was deranged 
by any adverse accident, scattered soldiers could 
, into the same order, 


spontaneously form themselves 


Careful 
drilling of 
the End- 
moties. 


each man 


knowing perfectly the duties belonging to the place into which 
_ chance had thrown him.? Above the Enémoty were several 


had : 10. Miiller states that the enoma- 
οὐ ΤΌ, after a παραγωγή or deployment 
~ Into phalanx, stood on the right hand, 


πον which is contrary to Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 
TL, B-"Ore δὲ ὁ ἄρχων. εὐώνυμος 
Ὁ γίγνεται, οὐδ᾽ ἐν. τούτῳ: μειονεκτεῖν. 


ἡγοῦνται ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν OTe καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν. 


the ἄρχων was the first endmotarch of 


the lochus, the πρωτοστάτης (ΔΒ appears 
. from 11,5), when the endmoty marched 
‘ingingle file. Toput the ἡγεμών on the 
special reason—iv δέ wore ἕνεκα 
tives δοκῇ, ξυμφέρειν, τὸν ἡγεμόνα 
πλδιέξένον κέρας ἔχειν, τος 1 understand 


το ¥ight flank, was, done occasionaliy for 


.Kenophon's description of the nope : 


: or deployment differently from Maller 
' =i rather seems that the endmoties 


oe. which ‘stood first made a side move- 
πον taent to the left, so that the first 
ἐν endmotarch still maintained his place 

- on the left, at the same time that 

| ortunity was created for the. 
το andmoties in the rear to come up and. 
form equal front (τῷ ἐνωμοτάρχῃ wapey- 


_yudras εἰς, μέτωπον παρ᾽ ἀσπίδα καθίσ- 


‘vac@o)—the words παρ᾽ ἀσπίδα πανθ. — 


το veference, as I imagine, to the proceed- 


= 


ing of the first endmotarch, who set 

the example of side-movement to the 
left hand, as it is shown by the words 
which follow—kcat διὰ παντὸς οὗτος, 
ἐστ᾽ ἂν ἢ φάλαγξ ἐναντία καταστῇ... The 


phalanx was constituted when all 86. uae 


docht formed an equal and continuous 


front, whether the sixteen enémoties ene 
{of which each lochus was composed) ὁ 
might be each in one file, in three fles, ς΄ 


or in six files, 


2See Kenoph. Angb. iv. 8, 10, upon a 


the advantage of attacking the enemy ὁ 
with ὄρθιοι. Adyor, in which 


first into conflict. It is to 
lected, however, 


quoted as authority for the practice at 
Sparta, Xenophéin and his colleagues — 


established Lochi, Pentekosties and : 


Endmoties in the Cyreian army: the 
Lochus consisted of 100 men, bub the 
numbers of the other two divisions are | 


not stated (Anab. iii, 4, 21; iv. 8, Wr Εν: 


compare Arrian, Tactic. ee 6). τα 
# The words of Thucydidas, v. 66, in- 


ease the ὁ 
strongest and best soldiers all came = 
be retole 0 
1, ho r, that the practice of 
the ws hares troops cannot be safely 


ὅτου μὰ ἀλλ marshalling of the. » : Ps ᾿ ᾿ ο 


lap 


ae : fOr 


‘ a an LW 
his opinion. fter st 
“nomenclature and classification of the 


Ἧ τ πολιτικῶν," Ὁ, Au 
» ~~ Renophon are, ‘Exedory δὲ τῶν πολιτικῶν. 


(“CONQUESTS OF SPARTA. = Par I, 


2 larger divisions—the Pentekosties, the Lochus, and the Mora,} ofc 


which latter there seem to have been siz in all. Respecting the | os 


2 number of each division, and the proportion of the larger to the. 


smaller, we find statements altogether different, yet each resting 
“upon good authority,—so that we are driven to suppose that there 
was no peremptory standard, and that the Enémoty comprised 
95, 82, or 36 men; the Pentekosties two or four Enémoties; the 


a Lochus two or four Pentekosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, 600, or 


900 men—at different times, or according to the limits of age Ὁ 


which the ephors might prescribe for the men whom | they called — 


τε into the field? on. 


 Lacedemonians, as distinguished both 
from their enemies and. from their 
allies at the battle of Mantineia—«ai 
εὐθὺς. ὑπὸ σπουδῆς καθίσταντο. ἐς 
κόσμον τὸν ἑαυτῶν; “Aydos τοῦ 
βασιλέως ἕκαστα ἐξηγουμένου κατὰ νόμον: 
again c. 68. 
About the music of the flute or fife, 
Thucyd. v. 69; Xen. Rep. Lac. 13, 9; 
Plutarch, Lycurg. ¢. 22. SN 1 ce Ε 
1 Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Racchetti 
(Della Milizia dei Grechi Antichi, 
Milan, 1807, p. 166) all think that 
οὐ Lochus and Mora. were different names 
for the same division ; but if this is to 
be reconciled with the statement. of 
.Xenophén in Repub. Lac. 6, 11, we 


Must suppose an actual change of 


~ nomenclature after the Peloponnesian 


᾿ νὰν, which appears to be Dr. Arnold’s 


opinion—yet it is not easy to account 

There is one point in Dr. Thirlwall’s 
Appendix which is of some importance 
in which I cannot but dissent from 
He says, after stating the 


τὸ Spartan military force as given by 


ie _ .wenophén, “ Xenophén speaks only of 


Spartans, as appears by the epithet 
521; the words of 


| μορῶν. ἔχει πολέμαρχον. ἕνα, &e. (Rep. 
ἢ ‘Lac, 11). = Peete : ae ‘ 


th appears to me that Xenophén 
.. «dg here speaking of the. aggregate 
τ Lacedemonian heavy-armed force, in- 
both Spartans and Periwki— ~~ 

Spartans alone, The word. 
πολιτικῶν does not mean Spartans ΔΒ 


eludiny 
pak “oF: 
distinguished. from Periceki; but 


‘Lacedsemonians, as distinguished from 
allies, Thus when Agesilaus .returns 


home from the blockade of Phlius,. 


mesophin tells us that ταῦτα. ποιήσας. 


TOUS μὲν συμμάχους ἀφῆκε, τὸ δὲ moat 

Aes οἴκαδε. ἀπήγαγε (Hellen, v. 3, 

25), AG . Hy OCG 
O. Miller also thinks that the whole — 


number of 5740 men, who fought atthe 


first battle of Mantineia in the thir. . 
teenth year of the Peloponnesian war, © 
were furnished by the city of Sparta — 


itself (Hist. of Dorians, iii. 12,2): and 
to prove this he refers to the very 


passage just cited from the Hellenica cs 
of Xenophdn, which, as far as it proves” 


anything, proves the contrary of his 


osition. He gives no other evidence 
o support it, and I think it in the. 
highest degree improbable. 


from Laconia—a construction ‘which: 
passage in Polybius. ο 

2 Aristotle, Λακώνων. ¢ 
Fragm. 5—6, ed. Neumann: Photius, 


seems to me not warranted by the- “ ᾿ 


v. Δόχος. Harpokration, Mépa. Ἐϊγ- 


mologic. Mag., Mépa. The statement Ὁ 
of Aristotle is transmitted so imper- 
fectly that we cannot make out clearly... 


what it was. Xenophon says that. 


there were six more in all, compre. — . ; 

hending all the citizens of military. 

Age agi Lac. 11, 3). “But Ephorus. 
8 


stated mora ab 500 men; Kallis. 


thenésat 700, and Polybius at 900 
(Plutarch, Pelopid. 17 ; Diodor. xv, 88). 
If all the citizens competent to bear. 


arms were ile) det in six more, the 
numbers of each mora must of course ᾿ς 
have varied.’ Atthe battle of Mantineia:. — 


there were seven Lacedemonian lochi, 
‘each lochus containing four pentekos-. 
ties, and each pentekosty containing ᾿-. 
four endmoties: Thucydidés seems (as ᾿ 


I before remarked) to make each _ ᾿ 


I have: "ει 
already remarked that he understands . 
the expression πολιτικὴ χώρα (in. 
Polybius, vi. 45) to mean the district of ᾿. 
Sparta itself as contradistinguished: 


“Πολιτεία, 


What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small number, Ὁ 
though varying within certain limits, of the elementary company 

called Enémoty, trained to act together, and composed of men 
nearly of the same age,! in which every man knew his place: 
secondly, the scale of divisions and the hierarchy of officers, each 
_ rising above the other,—the Enémotarch, the Pentekontér, the — 
τς Lochage, and the Polemarch, or commander of the Mora,—each 


transmitted from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the 
_Polemarchs to the Lochages,—from the Lochages to the Pente- 
᾿ς kontérs, and then from the latter to the Endémotarchs, each of. 
_ whom caused them to be executed by his Endmoty. As all these 
‘men had been previously trained to the duties of their respective 
τ stations, the Spartan infantry possessed the arrangements and 
το aptitudes of a standing army. Originally they seem to have had — 
no cavalry at all,? and when cavalry was at length introduced 
into their system, it was of a very inferior character, no provision 
_ having been made for it in the Lykurgean training. But the 
military force of the other cities of Greece, even down to the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special training, 
having neither any small company like the enémoty, consisting 
᾿ς of particular men drilled to act together—nor fixed and disciplined 
τς officers—nor triple scale of subordination and subdivision. Gym- 
τ Rastics and the use of arms made a part of education χη siten 
_ everywhere, and it is to be presumed that no Grecian Grecian 
τ hoplite was entirely without some practice of marching πον 
in line and military evolutions, inasmuch as the obli- Peculiar 


individual of Argos or Athens a fixed military place Si πὸ 
_ and duty. The citizen took arms among his tribe, under a — 
τ Taxiarch chosen from it for the occasion, and was placed in a rank. 
or line wherein neither his place nor his immediate neighbours. 

were predetermined. The tribe appears to have been the only — 
ne : endmoty thirty-two men. But Xeno- . Baye implied in the fact, that. Σ 
ἣν phon tela us that cach mora had four the men under thirty, or wider thirty: | 


το Tochi, each lochus two pentekosties, five years of age, were often detached — 
and each ‘pentekosty two endmoties ina battle to pursue the light troops 
ον divisions remain the same but the 


Ae mumbers: varied. “ς Me Xenoph. Hellen, wi. 4, 12, 


‘CHAP. VII, SPARTAN MILITARY. DIVISIONS, © 6 69ὃΘϑΌ 81 τ τ τ 


having the charge of their respective divisions, Orders were Ὁ 


oe peek oe om: military ὁ 
~ gation to serve was universal and often enforced. But Hitless “σόν τὰ 
τ such practice was casual and unequal, nor had any fromthe 


(Rep. Lac. 11, 4). The namea of these of the enemy (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,15— oe 


CONQUESTS ς on SPARTA. a 


Sige ft. 


1, μήδατ: ‘lasbification known. to. Athens} and the taxiarch he 
only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was for cavalry, — 
᾿ ‘under the general-in-chief. Moreover, orders from the general 


vere proclaimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud voice, 


το μοῦ communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him responsible 


2 for the proper execution of them by his division. 


εν arrangement thus perfunctory and unsystematised, ‘we shall be | 
- surprised to find how well the military duties were often per- _ 


formed. But every Greek who contrasted it with the symmetrical Le 
structure of the Lacedeemonian armed force, and with the laborious ae 
preparation of every Spartan for his appropriate duty, felt an 


With an 


τ internal sentiment of inferiority which made him willingly accept ee 


an us vil. 4, 48), 


the headship of “these professional artists in the business of war,” Ἢ 


as they are often denominated. 


Τὸ was through the concurrence of these various Ciseainstehess ) 


Recognised 
superiority 
of Sparta— 
a part of 
early Gre- 
cian sen- 
timent—co- 
incident 
with the 
growing | 

- tendency to 

£3) increased 
τος ΘΟ ΣΟΥ. 


od Herodot. vi. 11; Thueyd. vi 98 ; 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. 

The same marshalling of hoplites, 
according to the civil tribes to which 


“αν they belonged, is seen in the inhabitants 
‘of Messéné in Sicily as well as of 


‘ Syroeans: (Thucyd. i. 90; vi, 100). 
At Argos there was a ‘pody of 1000 


εἰν ~ hoplites, who during the Pelopon- 
ἐς nesian war received training in military. 


~ Manceuvres: ἣν the cost of the city 
et v. 67), but there is reason to 


o pelieve that this arrangement was nob 
Introduced until about the period οὗ. 

\ the peace of Nikias in the tenth or’ διὰ 

leven ay year. of the Peloponnesian i 

war, when the truce between ATzos : 

a 

egan. to en ertain z 


and Sparta. ‘was. just expirin 


when the former ᾿ 
‘schemes of ambition. — 


The Epariti in 


‘Arcadia began at a much later time, 


| “after the battle of. Leuktra (Xenoph. 
beat the Athenia 


its special commander. 
nised (Off. M. 


im ἄλλους. αὗτοσ 


- τῶν πολεμικῶν, . we ane Me 
: Ἶ “δεομένων. 
jan’ Taxiarchs, one 3 


that the willing acknowledgement. of Sparta as the 
leading state of Hellas became a part of Grecian — 
habitual sentiment, during the interval between about 
600 8.0. and 547 8.0. During this period too, chiefly, 
Greece and her colonies were ripening into a sort οὐ 
recognised and active partnership. pa 
| religious assemblies, which bound the parts. together, 
not only acquired greater formality and more extended. 
development, but also became more numerous and 


to each tribe, s see , Techines de Fals. 
Leg. c. 58, Ὁ. 300 R.; Lysias, pro.’ 
Mantitheo, Or. xvi. p. 147; Demosth, 
αν, Beotum Do nomine, Pp. 999 Ἔν 
Philippic. i. BAT 7 
See the advice ‘given by. Xenophén — 
Gin his Treatise De Officio Magistri- 
Equitum) for the eager Pas the . 
Athenian cavalry, and for the intro- 
duction: of small divisions, each with 
The. division .. 
into tribes is all that he finds recog: 
K. ὃ, ii. ᾿ 2—i¥,. : 9). 
strongly recommends giving orders— he 
ιὰ παραγγέλσεως and not ἀπὸ κήρυκος... 
2 Plutarch, Ῥεϊορία, ο..28.. Πάντων. 


“ἄκροι τεχνῖται καὶ σοφισταὶ, τῶν πολεμία 


Kay ὄντες οἱ Σπαρτιᾶται, ae. ᾿ 


Renoph, 
Rep. La 


C. . 143 ἡγησαῖο ἂν, τοὺς μὲν 
ἐδιαστὰς εἶναι τῶν στρα- 
τιωτικῶν, Λακε αιμονίους τῷ ὄντι τεχνίτας ὦ 
Ὥστε. ἀφῶ. 
ἴγνεσθαι. οὐδὲν. ἀπορεῖται 


πόδες yep ἀκρόσκετίον. ἐστιν," cae 


The common | 


tri 


“he. 


cannot be determined. Throughout all our historical 
"knowledge of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, 
τ charging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing 
_ practice ; though there are cases of exception, in which 
the spear is hurled, when troops seem afraid of coming 
to close quarters? Nor is it by any means certain, 


"Guar, VII RECOGNISED SUPERIORITY OF SPARTA, 


frequent—while the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games were _ 


exalted into a national importance, approaching to that of the 


Olympic. The recognised superiority of Sparta thus formed part 
and parcel of the first historical aggregation of the Grecian states, 


᾿ ΙΔ was about the year 547 Β,.0., that Croesus of Lydia, when | . 
_ pressed by Cyrus and the Persians, solicited aid from Greece, — 
addressing himself to the Spartans as confessed presidents of the 


| ι ; whole Hellenic body.t And the tendencies then at work, towards πος 


το acertain degree of increased intercourse and co-operation among 
_ the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, were doubtless 
assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all as the first— 
᾿ς a state whose superiority was the more readily acquiesced in, 
- because it was earned by a painful and laborious discipline, which 
all admired, but none chose to copy” ran © coe 
_ Whether ii be true (as Q. Miiller and other learned men con- 
ceive) that the Homeric mode of fighting was the general practice 
_ in Pelopounésus and the rest of Greece anterior to the invasion of 
_ the Dorians, and that the latter first introduced the habit of 
_ fighting with close ranks and protended spears, is a point which 
Homeric 
mode of 
fighting — 
robably 
elonged 
to Asia, 


not to. 
Greece, τ: 


that the Homeric manner of fighting ever really prevailed i. 
οὐ Peloponnésus, which is a country eminently inconvenient for the 


“ais “Ελλάδος (Herodot. 1.69): compare 


oF use of war-chariots. The descriptions of the bard may perhap Ὁ eee 


oD 'γμέας “γὰρ πυνθάνομαι προεστάναι 


3. Υ, 49; ΥἹ, 84, about Spartan mind of Greece (Thucyd. ii. 87—~89), 


A 


it attests the powerful effect which 
that drilling produced upon the 


i, 1625.9 
negemony.. Dae 


nificent. funeral discourse, 


Athenians, with the austere, repulsive 


" onon _by Periklés in the early. 
part of the Peloponnesian war over the 
τὸ deceased Athenian warriors, includes 
τος & remarkable contrast of the uncon- 

τ strained patriotism and bravery of the 


| nt δ εν ημσχεύοντος οὗ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς τὸ πλέον. 

πο τ ὦ ΚΘ ΟΡ, Repub. Lac. 16, 8, ero: | 

οὐ ψοῦσι μὰν πάντες τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐπιτηδεύματα, 

τους μιμεῖσθαι δὲ αὐτὰ οὐδεμία πόλις ἐθέλει, 
pronounce 


καὶ ἀπάταις, ἢ τῷ ἀφ' ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἃς τὰ 


ἔργα εὐψύχῳ" καὶ ἐν ταῖς παιδείαις οἱ μὲν 
τ (the Sparta 


NS) ἐπιπόνῳ ἀσκήσει εὐθὺς 

νέοι ὄντες τὸ ἀνδρεῖον ἐπέρχονται &e, - 

The impression of the light ces ool 
the 


when they first began to attack the 
‘Lacedemonian hoplites in the island 


oi Sphakteria is strongly expressed by. 


7 Thucydidés (iv. 84)..-Τῇ γνώμῃ Sedov. 

bos | λωμένοι ὡς ἐπὶ Λακεδαιμονίους, | 
- Bnd ostentatious drillin towhich the &e. > < 
τος Spartans were subject from their 


ΠΝ ι 3 Xenoph, Hellen. v. 4, 52: comparg. > 
earliest youths af the same time iii τ τ ae era 


a ᾿ : ᾿ ᾿ 814 


᾿σοναῦπεν | oF SPARTA, εἰ 


oe ae been: foinded chitatly upon what he and his suelo wit- 


messed. on the coast of Asia Minor, where chariots were more 
~ employed, and where the country was much more favourable to 


ae them.} 


a and protended spears. 


One Peloponnesian state there Was, ne. one. ee hich 


disdained to acknowledgethesuperiority ovheadship of Lacedeemén. 


Part 1. ane 


ne We have no historical. knowledge of any mnilitary .0. 0: 
practice in Peloponnésus anterior to the opt with close ranks ee 


. Arg gos never forgot that she had once been the chief power in the “πὶ 


| Argos—~her 
str nggles to 

recover the 
ες headship of 
. Greece. - 


a jealous, but impotent, competitor. 
the decline of her power had taken place, we are 

unable to make out, nor can we trace the succession 
of her kings subsequent to Pheidén. It has been already stated — 
that about 669 B.c. the Argeians gained a victory over the — 
‘Spartans at Hysie, and that they expelled from the port of | 
Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found shelter, by favour 


ον of the Lacedeemonians, at the port of Mothéné in Messenia :* ee 
Pausanias tells us that a 


᾿ Damokratidas was then king of Argos. 


peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was that of τὴν 
By what steps ee τι 


ee : ’ Meltas the son of Lakidés was the last descendant of Temenus et 
who succeeded to this dignity ; ; he being condemned and deposed 


py the people. Plutarch however states that the family of the ἐπι 
τ Herakleids died out, and that another king, named gén, w 
"chosen by the people at the indication of the Delphian oracle? 
Of this story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing. 


: language imiplies that the kingly dignity ceased with. Meltas— } 


Be wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title existed — 


oe (though probably with very limited functions) at the time of the — 


Persian war. Moreover there is some ground for presuming that _ 


whe _ the king of Argos was even at that time a Herakleid—since the oS 


ἮΙ το ΩΝ 


a Spartans offered to him a third part of the command of the 


ane. a Hellenic force, ay with their own two kings* 4 ‘The eon oer 


a Yenoph. Hellen, ii. 4 19. 


οὖ Pansan, iv. 24, 25 iv, 35, δ. 
“3 Pausan. ii. 19, 2 3 ν᾿ Plutarch (Cur 


ee ag pee nunc non reddat oracula, &c. 
ee ge . . 5, Ὅν 296; De Fortuna Alexandri, ον, 
8p. 840), Lakidés, king of Argos, is. 
ee ΜΙᾺ named by Plutarch as luxurious | 
and effeminate (De ee ab ‘hosti- 


bus utilitate, c. δ, 0.8 


Ἢ τ Hdentifies’ Lakides, ‘son. of. Μία, on see 
ὉΠ Mamed by Pausanias, with Ledkédés ae ee 
son of Pheidén, named by Herodotus) 00 0. 
-as one of the suitors for the daughter Ree ee 
of Kleisthenés the Sikyonian (vi. 127); ς΄ 0 
and he thus infers that Meltas must: 
have been deposed and succeeded by = | 
pe ee any B "ὍΣ Heh tried. ὯΝ 

_ seems to me not much to be ashe 
Pe Maer, is Dorians, iii, 6 το, ie 


ee Beredob: vii. 149, 


: omar, var (TRAN —oRENS ELON 


| : quest af Thyre rektis by the Spartans deprived the τον οἵ ἦν eee 


_ valuable portion of their Pericekis, or dependent territory. But 
Orneze and the remaining portion of Kynuria! still continued. to 


belong to them : the plain round their city was very productive: 6. 
. and, except Sparta, there was no other power in ‘Peloponnésus a 

- superior to them. Mykenz and Tiryns, nevertheless, seem both == 
τ ἴο have been independent states at the time of the Persian war, 


- since both sent contingents to the battle of Platea, 
when Argos held aloof aad rather favoured the Persians. 
ες At what “time Kledne became the ally or dependent 
of Argos, we cannot distinctly make out. During the 
Peloponnesian war it is numbered in that. character 
along with Ornez ;? but it seems not to have lost its 
autonomy about the year 470 8,0., at which period 
Pindar represents the Kleonzans as presiding and distributing 
prizes at the Nemean games.3 The grove of Nemea was less than 

two miles from their town, and they were the original presidents 
of this great festival—a function of which they were subsequently 
robbed by the Argeians, in the same manner as the Pisatans had 

been treated by the Hleians with reference to the Olympic Agén. 


at a time — 


Her con- 
quest of. . 
Mykénse, 
Tiryns, and 
Kleéne.— 
Nemean 
games. 


‘The extinction of the autonomy of Kleénz, and the acquisition of 
τς the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were doubtless 


"τ simultaneous, but we are unable to mark the exact time. | 


For the 


oe τς statement of Eusebius, that the Argeians celebrated the Nemean 
festival as early as the 53rd Olympiad; or 568 B.c,, is contradicted 
ie Pe the n moore valuable evidence of Pindar.* : 


at that time ( 


oe Ὧν 


Ea 1 Herodot, viii, 73. 
Ornex; one a village in the 


between Corinth and Sikyén:. but I 


Ε co whether there ever were two 


a τὰ aces so called: the town or village 


dependent. on Argos seems ΠῚ on. ᾿ 


τς Place (Strabo, vill. Ὁ, B76) ; 
2 Dhueyd, ve β7--οὐνῇῖ, 98. 
~The Kleéneans are also said to ἘΠῚ 
aided the Argeians in the destruction 


as, ., of Mykénee, conjointly with the Tegea-. 
tans: from hence, however, we cannot 


τὸς infer ‘anythin as to their dependence 
trabo, viii. p. 877). 7 
. 8 Pindar, Nem. x. 42. 
‘pos: oe τετράκις. (compare Nem. iv. 


Ἐλεωναίου.: Tan ἀγώνας ke. 


αὐτο το Strabo distinguishes ὑπὸ places 
ae tuted 
- Argeian territory, the other a town 


Ἀλεωναίων. 


£860 Corsini Dissertationes ἀρ 1 


nistics, ii. 2. 


The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindaris 6 
on this point peculiarly Κορ ᾷ evidence, ved te 
inasmuch as it is componed for, and 


supposed to be sung 
native of Argos. 
jealousy then subsisting between Argos 


Theisus, a 


and Klednm on the subject of the pres ὃς ὃ 
οἰ sidency of this festival, Pindar would. 
never on such an. occasion have men- 

tioned expressly the Klednans as 


presidents, 


The statements of the Scholia, eee 
Pindar, that the Corinthians at one — 


time celebrated the Nemeun games, or | 


that they were of old celebrated at | ᾿ 
Sikyén, seem unfounded (Schol, Pind, ee. 
oa oe eT δὲ Nem. x ee τ ed 


Had there been any: ae nner δ 


᾿ RI “τ “CONQUESTS or SPARTA. τὸν ee ‘Pant. τ | ΕΗ οι: 


oy eo. “of Corinth, ind Siky én it will ΤῊΝ more , tonvenient to. ΜῈ a 
oe 2s : when we survey what is called the Age of the Tyrants 
Ὁ gk ee or Despots ; ; and of the inhabitants of Achaia (who 


4 Achata— 7 


‘occupied the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 


western point of Peloponnésus), a few words exhaust 


 nésus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing Ionians and 


occupied the country. The race of their kings is said to have sat 
lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus!—how Jong we do not 
know. After the death of the latter, the Achean towns formed 

each a separate republic, but with periodical festivalsand sacrifice 


at the Temple of Zeus Homarius, affording opportunity of settling 


- differences and arranging their common concerns. Of these — 
ae - towns, twelve are known from Herodotus and Strabo—Pelléné, ieee! 
τ΄ Rgiva, Hye, Bura, Heliké, Agium, Rhypes, Patre, Phare, 66 

 Olenus, Dymé, Tritea.? But there must originally have been | 


~...gome other autonomous towns besides these twelve; for in the 
98rd Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperésia was proclaimed as victor, 


westward of Siky6n as far as Cape Araxus, the north-. τ 


peg ee ROWE” our Whole knowledge, down tothe time at which we 
; ane are arrived. These Achwxans are given to us as representing the ne 
ἡ ante-Dorian inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms to ἢ 
a have retired under Tisamenus to the northern parts of Pelopon- 


es and there seems good reason to believe that Hyperésia, an. old Mae ΩΣ 
. town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia? It is affirmed 
τ that, before the Achezan occupation of the country, the Ionians ὁ 
- had dwelt in independent villages, several of which were subse-. ὃ 
quently aggregated into towns; thus Patre was formed by a a 
Bene ‘eoalesconce ‘of seven villages, Dymé from eight (one of which was 
named Teuthea), and Aigium also from seven or eight. But all 


εἶτ these towns were small, and some of them underwent a farther _ Cor. 


. ca junction « one with. the other's thus fies was joined with Aiigeira,, ᾿ ie uo τ ᾿" i ie 
Nee and Olenus with Dymé.! AL the authors seem disposed to. 

recognise twelve cities, and no more, in Achaia; for Polybing, 0.0. 

ae still adhering to that nti substitutes Leontium and Keryneia a cnnrcrane 


8 Pangan. iv. 15, 1; Strabo, vili. p. » 


ee seems to have forgotten this statement. 
-. When he tells us that the name of Strabo conceive thatthey did. - 


᾿; Ἐν pertela was pachanged for that of {5 Brahe, vill. PP ae 342, = ϑθθο ς 


a x Polyb. ii. al a Ageira, during the time of the Tonian foe ees 
2 Herodot, i. 145; i sivato. viii. Lp. 866. + _ pecpation of “the country (vil. 26, 220000 

᾿ Byz. copies him, v. Alyeupa). et 

383; Homer, Tliad, ii. 573. Pausanias Iti is doubtful whether the two names 
designate the same place, nor floss, ae ee 


ae “ome, vIn oe oe o “ACHAIAL. Ἵ ἢ, ἘΠ ae 5 ee 377 oo 


but few of them are perennial, and the whole length of coast is 


: in place’ of Eee aa niga te Pausanian'g gives ΓΕ ΚΙ: in » plas lhe 
of Patree. We hear of no facts respecting these Achwan towns i t 
until a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even then eae. 
their part was inconsiderable. ala 
τ The greater portion of the territory ἜΤ under the names. 
τι of Achaia was rcountain, forming the northern descent of those 
high ranges, passable only through very difficult gorges, which Ὁ 
ne “separate the country from Arcadia to the south, and which throw — 
~ out various spurs approaching closely to the Gulf of Corinth. A 
τ strip of flat land, with white clayey soil, often very fertile, between 
τ these mountains and the sea, formed the plain of each of the Acheean 


towns, which were situated for the most part upon steep outlying — 
eminences overhanging it. From the mountains between Achaia » 

and Arcadia, numerous streams flow into the Corinthian Gulf, 
represented as harbourless.” 


i Polyb. ii. 61, 2See Loake’s Travels in Morea, Ὁ, πανὶ and xxxi 


τ 58... Ὁ και OF WHE GRECIAN DESPOMS. = ane 


_ CHAPTER ix | 
CORINTH, SIKYON, AND MEGARA—AGE OF THE GRECIAN i 
: | DESPOTS. : 


1: nave thus brought down the history of Sparta to the period 
_ marked by the reign of Peisistratus at Athens ; at which time she 
- had attained her maximum of territory, was confessedly the most 


oe τ powerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a proportionate degree of 
deference from the rest. I now proceed to touch upon the three 


cae Dorian cities on and near to the Isthmus—Corinth, Sikyén, and aa ve 


ety : : Megara, as they existed at this same period. ᾿ς 
Even amidst the scanty information which has reached us, τὸ 


τι Barly com- 
 merceand gommerce among the Corinthians, as far back asthe 


trace the marks of considerable maritime energy and _ 


᾿ς oe oo eighth century Bo. The foundation of Korkyra and 


oh ᾿ tinthians Syracuse, in the eleventh Olympiad, or 734 Bo, (of | BE Ne 
ee which I shall ‘speak farther in connexion with Grecian colonisation ee 
generally), by expeditions from Corinth, affords proof that they Ὁ 
knew how to turn to account the excellent situation which ioe 
connected them with the sea on both sides of Peloponnésus. ike 
Moreover Thucydidés? while he notices them as the chief 


τὰ liberators of the sea, in early times from pirates, also tells ug that. 


7 | " τἄμ first great improvement in ship-building—the construction οἱ. a " ᾿ 
the trireme, or ship of war, with a full deck and triple banks for an 


ak rowers—was the fruit of Corinthian ingenuity. It wag in 


the year 703 B.c., that the Corinthian Ameinoklés built four τι 
ἢ triremes for the. Samians, the first which those islanders had ever 11 


os possessed. ‘The notice of this fact attests as well the importance | 


"attached to the new invention, as the humble scale on which the ae 


Me naval force i in a those eau days was eamipped And it is a a fact of | Ἷ a oe ὲ 


a A Thueya. i: 18. 


begins. The persons so named were all accounted ὦ 


city ; intermarrying usually among themselves, and choosing from 


7 _ Syracuse,’ one of their number, who had made himself so detested 


is accurately recounted. But Corinth under their government 
' had already become a powerful commercial and maritime city. » 


τ conterminous with Attica at the point where the one 
- mountains called Kerata descend to Eleusis and the condition of 6 
.. Thriasian plain, is affirmed to have been originally πρὸ 
settled by the Dorians of Corinth, and to have remained for some code 

a time a dependency of that city. It is. farther said to have been one, oe 
at first merely one of five separate villages—Megara, Herea, as bee 
 Peirea, Kynosura, Tripodiskus—inhabited by a kindred popula- ee 
tion, and generally on friendly terms, yet sometimes distracted = 
fe By, quarrels, and on those occasions carrying on war with adegree 
of lenity and chivalrous confidence which reverses the proverbial es 
τ affirmation pepe ‘the Sangaimary.: character of enmities ἢ 


ΝΣ Ὁ 772; Diodor. -Fragm, lib. viii. Ρ “96, sion of the Βαοομιαάῳ from Corinth, ee 
τς Alexander &tolus: (Fragm. i. 6, ed. which did not take pipe until: long ee as 
is Rohnoliewiy) as τὸ “Sehotiask ad. aay " “Ἂν oo 


τ ΟΡ, Ix. | "CORINTH —THE BACCHTADA—MEGARA. ει, 379. aah 


| τὸν less moment in. Sproot of the ΕἸΣ ΤΣ vigour of Cosinth in τ 
~ the seventh century B.¢., that the earliest naval battle knownto 
. Thucydidés was one which took. place between the Corinthians ae 


and the Korkyrzeans, B.C. 664." eee eS 
It has already been stated that the line οἵ Herakleid kings a ee 


ae Corinth subsides gradually, through a series of empty names, into ri i 
the oligarchy denominated Bacchiade or Bacchiads, 0) : 


oe το 


descendants of Héraklés, and formed the governing caste in the — 


under whom our first historical knowledge of the city "ἢ 


their own number an annual prytanis, or president, for the 
administration of affairs. Of their internal government we have 
no accounts, except the tale respecting Archias the founder of. 


by an act of brutal violence terminating in the death of the 
beautiful youth Akteeén, as to be forced. to expatriate. That 
such a man should have been placed i in the distinguished post οὔ 
CEkist of the colony of Syracuse gives us no favourable idea of 
the Bacchiad oligarchy: we do not however know upon what 
original authority the story depends, nor can we be sure that it. 


- Megara, the last Dorian state in this direction. eastward, aid ᾿ 


τὰ ᾿αηπαονά, ἐς ΠΣ “Apollon. Bhod. iv. 1212, seem tocdnnadé noe 


2Plutarch, Amator. Nazrat, t. 2, p. this act of outrage with the expule Ἢ 


τ Ὀ380ΡΌϑ ὁ ὁῸὃΟϑῸ6ΘΞξρΡΞ GE OF THE GRECIAN DESPOTS. 


τς petween kindred. Both these two statements are transmitted to. 


us (we know not from what primitive source) as explanatory of 


certain current phrases :! the author of the latter cannot have 


ae agreed with the author of the former in considering the Corinthians — ἿΝ 


ag masters of the Megarid, because he represents them ἃ fomenting — 
wars among these five villages for the purpose of acquiring that _ 
-- territory. Whatever may be the truth respecting this alleged 
early subjection of Megara, we know it® in the historical age, 
>and that too as early as the fourteenth Olympiad, only as an 
- independent Dorian city, maintaining the integrity of its territory 
under its leader Orsippus the famous Olympic runner, against 
some powerful enemies, probably the Corinthians. It was of no 
mean consideration, possessing a territory which extended across 
- Mount Geraneia to the Corinthian Gulf, on which the fortified | 
town and port of Page, belonging to the Megarians, was situated. 
_. -It was mother of early and distant colonies,—and competent, — 
during the time of Solén, to carry on a protracted contest with — 


intermediate period of ill-success and despair. | | 
Of the early history of Sikyén, from the period when it became 


| Barly 
condition . 


ese nothing. Our first information respecting it concerns 
Of Sikyon. 


The first account seems referred to | 
τ Démobn (a writer on Attic archeology, 


the Athenians, for the possession of Salamis; wherein, although a | 
the latter were at last victorious, it was ποῦ without an Ὁ 
Dorian down to the seventh century B.c., we know — asl? 


οὐ CESIBYSD the establishment of the despotism of Orthagoras, _ eee 
fee about 680—670 B.c And itis a point deserving of notice, that all πὸ αν, 


87 ; Pausan. iv. 14, 8; Tyrteeus, Frag.) cares ἊΝ 
Pausanias conceives the victory of the. 


Ἢ or what is called an ᾿Ατθιδόγραφος, 
.. Whose date is about 280 B.c. See 
 Phanodémi, Déménis, Clitodémi, atque 


 Prefatio, p. vili—xi).- 
EE ad 
~~ Ran, 440: the Corinthians seem to have 


did not believe them (Pausan. ii. 1, 1). 
‘That the Megarians were compelled 


τ mourni 


from the regulation at Sparta regarding 
she Peril and Helots (Herodot, vi 


MiP oo Tstri,’Ar0iSer Fragmenta, ed. Siebelias, © 
aD Ὶ Tt is given as_ 
the explanation of the locution—o Διὸς. 


finem; ΟΠ]. Aristophan. 


represented their Eponymous hero as. 
fon of. Zeus, though other Greeks’ 


oe to | 

“oy -gome-to Corinth for demonstration of: 
ourning on occasion of the decease of. 
any of the members of the Bacchiad | 
-Oligarchy, is. perhaps a story. cone upon ( 
fr _ script. Gr,» 


vi, commentary. | 


Megarians over the Corinthians, which © 
he saw commemorated in the Megarian — 
θησαυρός at Olympia, as having taken . ὦ 


ace before the first Olympiad, when ~ 


Phorbas was life-archon at Athens: = °— 
‘Phorbas is placed by chronologers fifth .. i 
in the series from Medénson of Codrug 9 0. 
(Pausan. i. 39,45 vi. 19,9). The early oe. oe 
enmity between Corinth and Megara) ὃ 
is alluded to in Plutarch, De Malig- τ 
mitate Herodoti, Ὁ. 868, 0.85. oe 0 πρὶ 
_,. The second story noticed in the ς΄ . 5... 
text is given by Plutarch, Question, ς΄. 0 
Greece. c. 17, Ὁ. 295, in Ulustration of ee 


the meaning of the word Δορύξενος. 


2 Pausanias, i. 44, 1, and the epigram ᾿ 3 ᾿ τὸ : 
upon Orsippus in Boeckh, Corpus Τὰ ὁ 
No. 1050, with Boeckh’y) 


Omar. 1X,  Ἀ SIkYON—RisE OF ΤῊΝ Despors, = (ass) 


the three above-mentioned towns,—Corinth, Sikyén, at 
τ ~runderwent during the course of this same eentury a similar 
change of government. In each of. them a despot established 


‘himself; Orthagoras in Sikydn ; Kypselus in Corinth ; Theagenés ᾿ τὶ ἀν 


οἴη Megara, 


Unfortunately we have too little evidence 88 to the state of ae 


ceded and brought about, to be able to appreciate fully despot. 6 


its bearing. But what draws our attention to it more particularly ee 


_ is, that the like phenomenon seems te have occurred contem- 
τ poraneously throughout a large number of cities, continental, 

Insular and colonial, in many different parts of the Grecian world. 
The period between 650 and 500 8.0. witnessed the rise and 


_. downfall of many despots and despotic dynasties, each in its own 


we the Achean league of the third century 3.0. 


separate city. During the succeeding interval between 500 and 

350 B.C. new despots, though occasionally springing up, become 
morerare. Political dispute takes another turn, and the question 
is raised directly and ostensibly between the many and the few— ὦ 
the people and the oligarchy. But in the still later times which 
follow the battle of Cheroneia, in proportion as Greece, declining 
in civic not less than in military spirit, is driven to the constant 


employment of mercenary troops, and humbled by the overruling | ποθεν 


interference of foreigners—the despot with his standing foreign 


τ body-guard becomes again a characteristic of the time ; a tendency _ | Dia 
partially counteracted, but never wholly subdued, by Aratus and 


It would have been instructive if we had possessed ἃ faithful — 
record of these changes of government in some of the more 


considerable of the Grecian towns. In the absence of such Ὁ 


Ἐ τ evidence, we can do little more than collect the brief ‘Rarliest ᾿ eta 


a ae : acer a ate ο changesof 
_ sentences of Aristotle and others respecting the causes overnmant. Ὁ 


which produced them. For as the like change of in Greece, τὸ 


government was common, near about the same time, to cities 


"very different in locality, in race of inhabitants, in tastes and ὁ 6 


habits, and in wealth, it must partly have depended upon certain Ὁ 
general causes which admit of being assigned and explained. = 


ee Ina preceding chapter I tried to elucidate the heroic govern- Ὁ oa 


: ment of Greece, so far as it could be known from the epic poems 1 


a government founded (if we may employ modern phraseology) 


a 382. es “AGE or THE GRECIAN DESPOTS, Ob Pant tt 


oS pon divine sight as “opposed to the ΠΕΣ, of the Δ ἘΠῚ 


εν but. requiring, as an essential condition, that the king shall 


possess force, both of body and mind, not unworthy of the exalted : 


 preed to:which he belongs.2 In this government the authority, 
which pervades the whole society, all resides in the king. But 
on important occasions it is exercised through the forms of 

~ publicity: he consults, and even discusses, with the council of 


τ ehiefs or elders—he communicates after such consultation with 


_ the assembled Agora,—who hear and approve, perhaps hear and 
- murmur, but are not understood to exercise an option or to reject. . 


> _In giving an account of the Lykurgean system, I remarked that 


_ the old primitive Rhetree (or charters of compact) indicated the 
existence of these same elements ; a king of superhuman lineage 
(in this particular case two co-ordinate kings)—a senate of 


᾿ τ . twenty-eight old men, besides the kings who sat in it—andan | 
_ Ekklesia or public assembly of citizens, “convened for the purpose 
of approving or rejecting propositions submitted to them, with 


little or no liberty of discussion. The elements of the heroic 
government of Greece are thus found to be substantially the same 


as those existing in the primitive Lykurgean constitution ; in 


both cases the predominant force residing in the kings, and the 


ee a functions of the senate, still more those of the public assembly, Ἄ 


co Os being comparatively narrow and restricted ; in both cases the — ον 
ae regal. authority being upheld by a certain religious sentiment, Le ah 
which tended to exclude rivalry and to ensure submission in. the Be 


ὩΣ | cos people up toa certain point, in spite of misconduct or deficiency. 
τ in the reigning individual. Among the pr incipal Epirotie tribes fas 
τς this government subsisted down to the third century B. c,2though 


oe Π some. of them had passed out of it, and were in the habit. οὐ 


a a electing annually a eda out of the gens to which the king fo 
gee Pelonge A 


| Starting: from these points, common ‘to: the “Grecian: hex οἷο. 


1} Peculiarity government, and to the original Lykurgean system, 
~ of Sparta. we find that in the Grecian cities generally the kingis 


: ᾿ replaced by an oligarchy, consisting of a limited number of. ΕἸ : 


| ee families—while. at Sparta the kingly authority, though greatly eee 
) τ curtailed, is never abolished, And the different tum of events at ce 3 oe 


oe Prat Bepobl: Gerend.. ©. 5, Ῥ. 801 Polit. 5 1. 


a ΓΝ a diving passage in Plutarch, 3 Plutar me ae th. ὁ. Ὁ fe ‘Aristot. ᾿ | ᾿ Ὁ 


‘Guar. IX. DIVINE RIGHT OF SPARTAN KINGS, 6 384. 


‘Sparta admits of being partially explained. It so happened that 


for five centuries neither of the two coordinate lines of Spartan 


‘Kings was ever without some male representatives, so that the ores 
sentiment of divine right, upon which their pre-eminence was as 
founded, always proceeded in an undeviating channel. That ὃς 

sentiment never wholly died out in the tenacious mind of Sparta, : 
but it became sufficiently enfeebled to occasion a demand for τ τ τ 

guarantees against abuse. If the senate had been a more nities ee 

rous body, composed of a few principal families, and comprising ὃ 


men of all ages, it might perhaps have extended. its powers so 
~ much as to absorb those of the king. But a council of twenty- 
eight old men, chosen indiscriminately from all Spartan families, 
was essentially an adjunct and secondary force. It was insufficient — 

_ even as a restraint upon the king—still less was it competent to 

é become his rival; and it served indirectly even as a support to 
him, by preventing the formation of any other privileged order 
powerful enough to be an overmatch for his authority. This 
—unsufficiency on the part of the senate was one of the causes which 
_ occasioned the formation of the annually renewed Council of 
Five, called the Ephors ; originally a defensive board like the 
_ Roman Tribunes, intended as ἃ restraint upon abuse of power in 
_ the kings, but afterwards expanding into a paramount and — 


᾿ Ἴ unresponsible Executive Directory. Assisted by endless dissen- Ὁ : 


sions between the two coordinate kings, the Ephors encroached 


τς wpon their power on every side, limited them to certain special = 
functions, and even rendered them accountable and liable to 


punishment, but never aspired to abolish the dignity. That. ae co 
which the regal authority lost in extent (to borrow the just. 


remark of king Theopompus?) it gained in durability. The 9 
_ descendants of the twins Eurysthenés and Proklés continued in ὃ ὃ ὁ ὃ6Ὸὃ 
ee possession of their double sceptre from the earliest historical : ἊΝ 
- times down to the revolutions of Agis III. and Kleomenés 1Π1.---- Ὁ ὁ 
generals of the military force, growing richer and richer, and Ὁ 


-reverenced as well as influential in the state, though the == 6 


᾿ ‘Directory. of Ephors were their superiors And the Ephors 


became in time quite as despotic, in reference to internal affair, = 


a _ as the kings could ever have been before them. For the Spartan τ 


EE Balstot, BOW γέθι ἀρ. oS 


AoE oF er aRtctAS 1 DESPO} 


aay rind, “Ubon: uae ‘vith ‘the "fealinige of: ‘dommianal ad ΟΝ ἢ 
ey obedience, remained comparatively insensible to the ideas of con- 
trol and responsibility, and even averse to that open discussion 

; and censure of public measures or officers which such ideas imply. _ 
We must recollect that the Spartan political constitution was — 


fi both simplified in its character and aided in its working by the τ᾿ 
comprehensive range of the Lykurgean discipline with its rigorous, ὁ 
equal pressure upon rich and poor, which averted many of the = 


causes elsewhere productive of sedition—habituating the proudest 
ve : and most refractory citizen to a life of undeviating obedience— ὦ 
τος satisfying such demand as existed for system and regularity— 


a ~ rendering Spartan personal habits of life much more equai than | ge 


even democratical Athens could parallel ; but contributing at the — 


same time to engender a contempt for talkers, and a dislike of 


_ methodical and prolonged speech, which of itself sufficed to ex- 
- elude all regular interference of the collective citizens, either i in = 


— political or judicial affairs. 


> Diseontinu- 


Such were the facts at Sparta. But in the rest of Gréece the 


Be ot different manner: the people outgrew, much more _ 
inGreese decidedly, that feeling of divine right and personal | 


generally, reverence which originally gave authority to the ᾿ 


King. Willing submission ceased on the part of the people, and τὸ = 
_ still more on the part of the inferior chiefs; and with it ceased oe 
the heroic royalty. Something like a system or constitution ree 


" came to be demanded. cat 
Of this discontinuance of kingship, 80 αὐ νῖ: in the political eg. 


ἜΣ inarch of Hellas, one main cause is doubtless to be soughtin the 
smallness: and concentrated residence of each distinct Hellenic = 
τ ρας 3 society. Asingle chief, perpetual and unresponsible, ᾿ς 

508 ΜῈ}. was noway essential for the maintenance of union. 


as the mapdle: 


Tengen sof. In modern Europe, for the most part, the different ΠῚ 


primitive heroic government was modified in avery — πεν 


a mop Ὁ political, societies which grew up out of the Roman eg 
mpire embraced each a considerable population and a wide — 


extent. of territory. ‘The monarchical form presented itself as the . 
only known means of union between the parts ; the only visible. 
and imposing symbol of a national identity. Both the military 


: character of the Teutonic invaders, as well as the traditions of 
the ‘Roman empire which hey, flistrembered, tended towards the oe 


a  celablbohanent of 18. monarchical. chiet 


τ usar. x | MONARORY, ANCIENT AND ‘MODERN, 


885 re 
“The ‘abolition οἵ ‘Tis Soe 


ae dignity would have been looked upon as equivalent, and would aS 


really have been equivalent, to the breaking up the nation ; since 


_ the maintenance of a collective union by means of general assem 
_blies was so burdensome, that the kings themselves vainly tried 


Staab ib, by force, and representative government was then le 


a unknown, | eee eee. 
vie The: history of. the middle ages—though exhibits ing secnlani ie he ne 
Ἰ resistance on the part of powerful subjects, frequent dey rosttion of ᾿ oe : : Ἵ ey 
individual kings, and oceasional changes of dynast y—contains ὋΣ 


~ few instances of any attempt to maintain a large political aggre. 
gate united without a king, either her reditary or elective. 
towards the close of the Laat century, at the period when the — 
ὩΣ federal constitution of the United States of America was first. 
formed, many reasoners regarded? as an impossibility the appli- 
cation of any other system than the monarchical to a territory of 


ee | large size and population, so as to combine union of the whole 
with equal privileges and securities to each of the parts. And it 


_ might perhaps be a real impossibility among any rude people, 
- with strong local peculiarities, difficult, means of communication, 
~ and habits ‘of representative government not yet acquired. Hence 

τ throughout all the larger nations of medieval and modern - 


2 Europe, with few exceptions, the prevailing sentiment has been 


- favourable to monarchy ; but wherever any single city or district, 


Even. 


or cluster of. villages, whether in the plains of Lombardy orin. ὁ 


_ the mountains of Switserland, has acquired independence—. ; 


- wherever any small fraction has severed itself from the aggregate: } 


=the opposite sentiment has been found, and the natural ten. 
_ dency has been towards some. ἜΞΩ of republican govern- Ὁ 


Petts a out of which indeed, as in Greeess. a despot haa often 


τ Mr, Madison. | 
τ ϑιυτυ delanatnre ' une » républigne 
Pe, (says, Montesquieu, 
oo VEL 10. 


ἃ See this subject αἰ β νειν in the ᾿ 


: admirable collection of Jetters, called 


the Federalist, written in 1787, during: 


oo the time when the federal constitution 
-of the: United States of Americ a was 
ander. dise ussion—Letters, 9 1, 10,14, by 


Esprit des Loix, 


“ toire 2 
“νῶν ne ΕΣ 
| David, Hume, | in his Essay XV, 


oid 


with regard. both to fo 
tie management,” pr 


den avon quwun petit terri- 


SANS - cela, elle ne. peut gue dre have 


(vol, ip. 159, ‘ad: 1760), after πα δὲ Ce ue ee 
“that all kinds of government, free 0 
and despotic, seem to have undergone: Sy er eS 
‘in modern times (it, a8 compared with OE ed 2 


ancient) a great ebange to. the bet 


MES To BAY 1. 


made. the greatest -, 3 
towards» perfection. Tt may now be Ὁ 


poiivaas of εἰπΗϊϑεα monarchies, το τ τὰ 
2-25 as | | ee 


mand domese oo 0 


But: “though: all kinds of Boverme 
ment be improved in modern times,” 
-yeb monarchical government seams to 0” 
advances. 


ἢ = 388 Ὁ ne ᾿ 


ΠῚ or THE GRECIAN DESPOTS. 7 es 


oe ope οἰ ἀνθ ‘but εἰποῖς through § some ‘Gina pal x καἰ τες ‘of +. 
oo force and fraud. The feudal system, evolved, out of the disordered 
state of Europe between the eighth and thirteenth centuries, 
_ always presumed a permanent suzerain, vested with largerights ὁ 

_ of a mixed personal and proprietary character over ie vassals, Ὁ 


on though subject also to certain obligations towards them: the : | 
| immediate vassals of the king had subordinate vassals of their 


own, to whom they stood in the same relation: and in this — 


hierarchy of power, property, and territory blended together, 
the rights of the chief, whether king, duke, or baron, were 


‘Part rt. τ 


conceived as constituting a status apart, and neither conferred 


- originally by the grant, nor revocable at the pleasure of those 


over whom they were exercised. This view of the essential — 


nature of political authority was a point in which the three great - | 


elements of modern European society—the Teutonic, the Roman, ΠΑ 


- and the Christian—all concurred, though each in a different way — 


and with different modifications ; and “the result was,a variety 

οὗ attempts on the part of subjects to compromise with their Chiet, ὦ 
without any idea of substituting a delegated executive in his  __ 
place. On particular points of these feudal monarchies there 


grew up gradually towns with a concentrated population, among 
whom was seen the remarkable combination of a republican feel- 6 
ae ing, demanding collective and responsible management in their oe a 
own local affairs, with a necessity of union and subordination = 
| : : a towards the great. monarchical whole ; : and hence again arose a ue a a 
ee “new force tending both to maintain the form, and to predeter- TE, 
oe mine the march of kingly government? And it has been found ae 


alone, that they aré a government of 
Jaws, not of: men. They are found 
“susceptible of order, method, and con- 


τ 4s there secure : ini fustry encouraged ; 
the arts flourish ; and the prince ives 
Secure among his subjects, li cea father 

among’ his children. 


pear’ two hundred absolute. princes 


: not. been one 
᾿ Area Ὁ 80. 0 Wad 


ἡ ἦν was formerly said in praise. of republics 


τ : stancy to a surprising degree. Property. 


not as. 


το great and small, in Europe ; and) 
allowing twenty years to each reign, ὦ 
We Inay suppose that there have been 

τὸ ἄρ the whole two thousand monarchs - 
or tyrants,.as the Greeks would have. . 
 ealled them ;-yet. of these there has 
not even Philip ΤΙ. of | 
88. ΠΡΌΣ, ᾿ς ΘΑΜΕυῖϑς. : 


Nero, Domitian, who were four tos 
twelve amongst the Roman em ect es 


Tt must however be confessed, 
though monarchical governments have | 


approached nearer to popular onesin ᾿ 
gentleness and stability, they are still τ 
᾿ dern education °°". 
-and customs instil more humanity and...) 
ie There. are per. 

“haps, ‘and. have been for two centuries, . 


much inferior... Qur mo 


moderation than the ancient, but have 
yet been 


ΔΜ. Au 


Xvi. mth ee 
oe “Bans aucun souvenir de Thistoire Ν᾿ 


able to ‘overcome Ὁ outs 
ἬΘΕΙ ely ὃ Θ disadvantages of that form (8 
of. poveony ᾿ ao igre! 
See the Lectures of M. Guizot, = 
Cours d'Histoire | Moderne, , Legon 80, Deon Oe 
vol. Hit ps 187, edit, 1829. aca 
stin. ‘Thierry observes, Ce 
‘Lettres sur I’ Histoire. de France, Lettre ΡΥ". 
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in practice possible to attain this latter object—to combine ae 


Tegal government with fixity of administration, equal law. 
- impartially executed, security to person and property, and 
freedom of discussion under representative forms, in a degree _ 


which the wisest ancient Greek would have deemed hopeless? Stee 


ae » Such an improvement in the practical working of this species of . ee 


government, speaking always comparatively with the kings of 


ancient times in Syria, Egypt, Judea, the Grecian cities, and. 


: : | Rome,—coupled with the increased force of all established routine, : ear crerd feet 


‘and the greater durability of all institutions and creeds which ἘΠ 


have obtained footing throughout any wide extent of territory 
and people,—has caused the monarchical sentiment to remain 


_ predominant in the European mind (though not without Ὁ 


_ vigorous occasional dissent) throughout the increased know- 
ledge and the enlarged political experience of the last two 
centuries, hs 

_It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout medieval and 
modern Europe have been both generated and perpetuated by 


ou @une abbaye allaient 


πος établi Tes rejetait 
~ Du balancement de ces deux forces 
~~ Opposées ‘résultait. pour Ja. ville une 


ες chartes de commune.” Ὁ 
| Even among the Italian cities, which 


πο “produee 
and as unprincipled in character as 
the Grecian (I shall touch upon this 
τ comparison more largely hereafter), 


- Grecque ou Romaine, les bourgeois des 
- onziéme et douziéme sidcles, soit que 
leur ville fQt sous Ja seigneurie d’un 
Toi, d'un comte, d’un. duc, d’un évéque 
| | droit ἃ Ja 
république; mais la réaction du pouvoir 
souvent en arriére, 


Sorte de gouvernement mixte, et c’est 


oo, 66 qui arriva, en général, dans Je nord 
dela France, comme 


le prouvent les 


oe became practically self-governing, and 
i despots as many in number 


Mr. Hallam = observes, that.“ the 


sovereignty of. the emperors, though 
not very effective, was in theory always. 
admitted > their name was used in 
oo public. acts and appeared upon the 
ooo Coin" =—View of the Middle 
Part Ἐν ἢν 8. 


‘i Ages, 
Part . 346, sixth edit, 


ae ynouard, Histoire du. 
Droit Municipal en France, Book iti. 
Ch. 12, vol. ii, p. 156: “Cette sépara-_ 
tion essentielle et. fondamentale entre. 

- Tea actes, les agens du gouvernement p, 


et les actes, les agens de l’administra- 
tion locale pour les affaires locales— 
cetie démarcation politique, dont em: 
pire Romain avoit donné exemple, 


et qui concilioit le yzonvernement.  ς 


monarchique avec une administration 
populaire—continua plus ou moins ex- 
pressément sous les trois dynasties”. ὦ 

M.. Raynouard presses too far his 


theory of the continuous. preservation Ὁ ἀπ, 
_of the municipal powers in towns from 
the Roman empire down to the third = 


French dynasty; butinto this questionit . 


is not necessary for my purpose to enter, ᾿ς 

refe lian repub- 
lics of the middle ages, M. Sismondi 
observes, speaking ‘of Phil } a 
denominated signor. by the. 
people of Como, Vercelliand Bergamo, 
“Dans ces villes, non plus.que dans ς΄ 
celles que son frére s’était auparavant == . 
assujetties, Je ‘peuple ne croyoit point 

sa liberté: il n’avoit point ©. | 

vouln choisir un mattre, mais ΒΘ]... ὦ 
ment un protecteur contre les nobles, 
un capitaine des gens de guerre, eb un - 


1 Τὴ reference to the I 


Torre, 


renoncer ἃ sa. 


chef de la justice... L’expérience Inui 


-apprit trop tard, que ces prérogatives 


réunies constituoient un souverain,”— 
Bépubliqnss ‘Ttaliqnnes, vol. iil. ch. 20, ᾿ 


ip della 


᾿ 888. ἦν “AGE OF μπτς GRECIAN ‘DESPOTS. teh s Pant mL 


a ee causes. ‘ganaliar to lee ‘aociéties, “whilst i in thé Hellenic societies ἘΠ 
oS such causes: had no place—in. order that we may approach Hel: 
τ δεν lenic phenomena in the proper spirit, and with a 

ον Marchical Ὁ ~ impartial estimate οὗ the feeling universal on 


of Greeco—_ 


oe, tok sentiment entertained towards the heroic king died 


pa ence of the despots—into determined antipathy. : 
To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas respecting 7 


εἰ Sentiment Greeks towards the idea of a king, The primitive 9.) 


out, passing first into indifference, next—after experi- - 


i “ government, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of the nature of © ᾿ | 
insanity, and the Grecian ‘communities Hive madmen without a ὁ 


ou “keeper: while the greatest of all benefactors is the hereditary 


Ring who conquers — them from. without—the second best is the | i. ᾿ a 


home despot who seizes the acropolis and puts his fellow-citizens 
under coercion. There cannot be a more certain way of mis- 
ΠΝ interpreti ng and distorting Grecian phenomena than to read them. 
τς In this spirit, which reverses the maxims both of prudence and 
morality current in the ancient world. The hatred of kings as it 


stood among the Greeks (whatever may be thought aboutasimilar το : 


_ feeling now) was a pre-eminent. virtue, flowing directly from the ἜΣ 
oe noblest and wisest part of their nature. It was a consequence of © 
their deep conviction of the necessity of universal legal restraint ; 


 itwasa direct expression of that regulated sociality which required : 
τ the control of individual passion from every one without exception, ᾿ 


or of ἃ king who could do no wrong, may be expressed in the — 


trial”. No other conception of the probable tendencies of 


ae τ with it. : , fo 
| Our larger political experienee as tnught us sto o motify this ΤῸ 


i, ae and most. of all from him to whom power Was confided, The of ae 
conception which the Greeks formed of an unresponsible One 


ay pregnant sonda of Herodotus :! “He subverts the customs of the 
country: he violates women: he puts men to death without. 60 


oe kingship was. justified either by: a general knowledge of human. ΠΣ 
nature, or by. political experience as it stood. are Solén, ae 

a downward : no other feeling than abhorrence could be enter- 
ae tained for the character 80. conceived ; no. other than a. man of ἜΣ : ᾿ ᾿ 
ας αμρτίπιοϊρ]οᾷ. ambition would ever “seek to. invest himself ἘΠ 


πος “a Hlerod i 0. : Nowaié τε fined eee cr ere κτείνει τε ἀκρίτου. 


mae 00 GRECIAN HATRED OF MONARCHS. Ed 389. μι, 


Ὁ opinion, by showing that under the conditions of monarchy in 
the best gov ernments of modern Europe the enormities des ribed — 


by Herodotus do not take place—and that it is possible, by means 


δ Ὁ ἢ representative constitutions acting under a certain force of Sarees hee 
ο΄ Inanners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate many οἱ Ὁ 


τ the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming theduty of peremptory Ἷ 


"Ὁ bedience to an hereditary and unresponsible king, who cannot a 
ep iy: changed without extra-constitutional force. But such. larger : 


observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well as the 
τ most cautious of ancient theorists: nor if it had been open, could 
he have applied with assurance its lessons to the governments of 
_ the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional king, 
3 aspecially; as it exists in England, would have appeared to him 
τς impracticable: to establish a king who will reign without _ 
τ governing—in whose name all government is carried on, yet 
~ whose personal will is in practice of little or no effect—exempt 
τ from all responsibility, without making use of the exemption— 
τ receiving from every one unmeasured demonstrations of homage, 
which are never translated into act except within the bounds of a 


known law—surrounded with all the paraphernalia of power, yet 


acting as a passive instrument in the hands of ministers marked 


out for his choice by indications which he is not at liberty to 
resist. This remarkable combination of the fiction of superhuman 
grandeur and licence with the reality of an invisible strait-. 
— waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his mind when he speaks . 
ofa constitutional king. The events of our history have brought = 


So it 0 pass in England, amidst an aristocracy the most powerful ὃ ἈΠῸ 
that the world has yet seen—but we have still to learn whether — τ ὦ» 
it ean be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the occurrence ofa 6 
ve single king, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not suffice ae ἜΝ, 
τ tobreak it up. ΤῸ Aristotle, certainly, 10 could ποῦ have ρροα 
ὁ _ otherwise than unintelligible and im practicable : : not likely even 7 


a ae single case—but altoge ther inconceivable as a permanent. a 
τ system, and with all the diversities of temper inherent in the 9 


successive members of an. hereditary dynasty. When the Greeks τ ᾿ 

oe thought of a man exempt from legal responsibility, they conceived ὁ Ὁ 
him as really and truly such, in deed aswell asin name, witha 
τς defenceless community exposed to his oppressions ; and their fear 
Ἐπὶ and hatred of him were 8 measured by their r reverence e for: "Εν vern- Se, 


ο΄ 890 AGE : OF THE ὃ GREOIAN ‘DHSPOTS. τς ᾿ Pant a 


1: ἄτα of equal law aad fies speoch, 1 with the ascendency of which a 


of Athens more perhaps than in any other portion of Greece. 
And this fecling, as it was one of the best in the Greek mind, 
go. ib was also one of the most widely spread,—a point οὗ 
toe ‘unanimity highly valuable amidst so many points of dissension. Ὁ 
We cannot construe or criticise it by reference to the feelings — 
of modern Europe, still less to the very peculiar feelings οὗ 
a England, respecting kingship: and it is the application, some- Ὁ 
_ times explicit and sometimes tacit, of this unsuitable standard, _ 
which renders Mr. Mitford’s appreciation of Greek pone 80 often 7 
‘Incorrect and unfair. _ | 


7 ᾿ the circumstances of other societies, but from those 
τς (Uauses 


“which of the Greeks themselves, we shall see good reason 
Saath at for the discontinuance as well as for the dislike of 


et ἘΡῸΣ kingship. Had the Greek mind been as stationary Ὁ 
OED: . 


change than the deposition of a bad king in favour of one — 


ate received, in Greece ; the antithesis to καθάπερ εἴπομεν βασιλείας Gili. 11,1). 


ie, Oidev τυράννου δμϑ μεν δογὴον, πόλεις, 
"Oma, τὸ μὲν 7 π ὥὦτεστον;. οὐκ εἰσιν νόμοι 
ae: Kowwot, chee be τὸν αὐλὸν πέτρες 
τς Αὐτὸς rap” αὐτῷ. 


᾿ - Compare Soph a Anti gon. 187. See fone : the grateful vote passed. after his death. 
oo. the discussion in. ‘Aristot, Polit.. iii. by the Syracusan assembly—dri. “TODS 


as opposed to monarchy, see Herodot, | 


“Demosthen. ad Leptin. ὁ. 6, Dp. 461 
Ἢ ; Buaip. Ton, 671. 


the: king is. discussed in. comparison vOMOUVS τοῖς “Σικελιώταις, (Plutarch, 
with the government of laws ; compare Timoleén, ὁ 
oo. 8,180 1}. 82-8. The person. called “a See ‘Karl Fried, Hermann, Griech, 
ae ae τὰ: to τ᾿ ha in ἃ his judg. Stuatsalter eres pen e105. 


their whole hopes of security were associated,—in the democracy ὁ a 


- When we try to explain the course of Grecian αὐαῖτε; πε 


and unimproving as that of the Orientals, the a ᾿ 
discontent with individual kings might have led to no οἴ. τ 


who promised to be better, without ever extending the viewsof 
the people to any higher conception than that of a personal. 
: ae government. But the Greek mind was of a progressive character, i : : : 
᾿ capable. of conceiving and gradually of realizing amended social = 
. gombinations. Moreover it is in the nature of things. that any. ᾿ cg 
 government—regal, oligarchical or democratical—which comprises 6Ὁ 
a only a single city, is far less stable than if it embraced a wider _ τὰ 
vera surface and a larger population. When that somicreligious and oe 


tet a Euripides. (Supplices, 429) states ment, no king ab all: ‘O. μὲν. γὰρ κατὰ ᾿ ᾿ : " 
“plainly the idea of a τύραννος; aS νόμον λεγόμενος βασιλεὺς οὔκ ἐστιν εἶδος : αν 


οὐ σε ἢ ες Respecting ἰσονομέη, ἰσηγορίη, παῤ Ἰ fe 
τι pyota—equal laws and equal speech— ς΄ 
Tih 142, τι 78—92. “‘Thucyd. iii. Ὅ5 1: τς ΓΝ 2 


Οἱ Timolednit wasstatedasapartof 6 


geet, 10 and 11, in which the rule. of τυράννους καταλύσας, -- ἀπέδωκε TOUS 


“FROM RINGSHIP TO οἴαθαποαν., aa s τ 


᾿ “ox cup. τα. 


Bl 


; ‘abdlinitieal aibmnisston, which mde up for the personal deffcieniies be 


of the heroic king, became too feeble to serve as a working principle, ᾿ 
_the petty prince was in too close contact with his people, and tow 
humbly furnished out in every way, to get up a prestige or 

delusion of any other kind. 


ε He had no means οὗ overawing Ὁ 
their: imaginations by that combination of pomp, seclusion, and 


᾿ mystery , which Herodotus and Kenophén so well appreciate πος 
among the artifices of kingeraft.! As there was no new στὰ ee 


upon which a perpetual chiet could rest his power, so there w 


‘nothing in the circumstances of the community which rendered RE ales 
the maintenance of such a dignity necessary for visible and effec- 


_ tive union? Inasingle city, and asmall cireumjacent community, - 
collective deliberation and general rules, with temporary and 
responsible magistrates, were practicable without difficulty. 
To maintain an unresponsible king, and then to contrive 
accompaniments which shall extract from him the benefits of 
responsible government, is in reality a highly complicated 
τ system, though, as has been remarked, we have become familiar 


τ with it in modern Europe. The more simple and obvious change 


is, to substitute one or more temporary and responsible magis- 


trates in place of the king himself. Such was the course which 


affairs took in Greece. 


The inferior chiefs, who had originally 


served as council to the king, found it possible to supersede him, _ 
oe and to. alternate the fanétions of administration among them- 


selves; retaining probably the occasional. convocation of the = 

cee “general assembly, as it had existed before, and with as little = == 

practical efficacy. Such was in substance the character of that oO 
mutation which occurred generally throughout. the Grecian ee 


states, with the exception of Sparta: kingship was Changs be 


ae abolished, and an oligarchy took its place—a council oligarchical = 


᾿ ᾿ deliberating collectively, deciding general matters by areenent " : ne 


τι τ mijonty: of eek and ee some individuals of their ws 


oe Median king in 

oy dently: an: ‘outline - 
imagination; also the Cyropedia of. 

τ Xenophon, viii. 1, 40; viii. 3, 1-14; 

pee ee Cia ey οὗ τούτῳ μόνῳ. ἐνόμιζε, 
πατος {Κῦρος) χρῆναι τοὺς ἄρχοντας τῶν ἀρχο- 
nee “μένων διαφέρειν τῷ ὃ βελτίονας αὐτῶν εἶναι," 
τ ἀλλὰ, "καὶ se gets ιχρῆναι, 


τ ψῇ, δ, 81 


a i See the acco of: Deiokes the arst | 
Herodotus, i.. 98, evi- 
‘drawn by Grecian 


abrots, Ge.” 


ὦ David Hume, Essay, xvii. i ¢ On ie a) τ 


Rise and. Progress of the Arts and 


Sciences, p. 198, ed. 1760, The effects ς 
of the greater or ‘less extent of territory, 
upon the nature of the. government, . 
are also well discussed in Destutt Tracy, 
Commentaire sur l'Msprit des: yas de a 
Montesquien, a viii. πὸ ἐπ 


AGE oF y THE GRECIAN DESPOTS, eae: Part IL Be 


"ἢ a own 2 body a ag deupomey: ana decountable ἜΤ Εν ; Th wag 
always an oligarchy which arose on the defeasance of the heroic 
_ kingdom. The age of democratical movement was yet far — 
distant, and the: condition of the people—the general body of 
joys -“Seemett_was not immediately altered, either for better or Worse, 0 
by the revolution. The small number of privileged persons, τ: 
πον among whom the kingly attributes were distributed and putin © 
rotation, were those nearest in rank to the king himself ; perhaps ee 
members of the same large gens with him, and pretending toa 
τ common divine or heroic " descent, As far as wecan make out, Ὁ 
this change seems to have taken place in the natural course of 
events ane without violence. ‘Sometimes the kingly lineage died : 
out and was not replaced ; sometimes, on the death of a king, his)! 
gon and successor was acknowledged* only as archon—or perhaps | 
set aside altogether to make yoom for a Prytanis or peas out 
~ of the men of rank around. | 
At Athens, we are told that Kodrus was the last king ἘΠῚ that Ἔν 
his descendants were recognised only as archons for life. After 
τὰ some years, the archons for life were replaced by archons for ten See 
years, taken from the body of Eupatride or nobles ; subsequently, oe 
_ 686 duration of the archonship was further shortened to one years 00 
τς At Corinth, the ancient kings are said to have passed in like = 
manner into the oligarchy of the Bacchiade, out of whom an 
--amnual Prytanis was chosen. We are only able to make out πὸ 0 
᾿ Se : general fact of such a change, without knowing chow. τ was = : ἘΝ 
Ὁ brought about—our first historical acquaintance tae the Grecian ee 
aoe cities beginning with these oligarchies. : | τ 
fia - Such oligarchical governments, varying in their details brut! ee 
oe αὐϊδίορόμε in general features, were common ‘throughout the cities Ὁ 
oe of Greece Proper as well as οἵ. the colonies, throughout the 3 


ey Aristot. Polit. iii. 6—~7; Hi. 10, 1-8. - chises municipales accordées. Quelque ee 
oo. ΟΝ Augustin Thierry remarks, ina face du probléme qu’on envisage, T° > 
"τ similar spirit, that the great, political reste bien entendu que les. constitutions eee 
Change, common to. so large a portion urbaines du xii, et du xii. sitele, 00 
of medieval Rurope in the “twel thand comme  tonte espece Vinstitntions τ 
~~ thirteenth centuries whereby the many ‘politiques dans tous Jes temps, ont pu 
τς different communes or city constitutions ΤΊΝΩΝ a force. ouverte, soctroyer de 
~ svere formed, was accomplished under. guerre lasse. ou_de plein gré, δέχ. ς΄ 
ες θα varicties of manner and circum- arrachées ou sollicitées, vendues ou 
- stances ; sometimes by violence, some lonnées gratuitement: les grandes 
» times by harmonious accord... pévolutions . sociales saccomplissent ἀπ νὰ. 
τὶ ‘Crest une controverse qui doit fnir, Ὶ pur tous: ces moyens A ‘Ta fois? ‘om AB πτ ος 
que: ‘celle des franchises municipales ἢ ierry, Reéecits” “des. Temps. ied vig a 
ἢ pbtentles pia neers tae at ‘des fran. : BS 


een Préface, Ῥ. ais ade sig. : 


“siventh. ene 
to bewstit: the mass of the freemen, yet when we 

& conypare them with the antecedent heroic gover nment, 

_ they indicate | an. imp ortant adva nee—the first adop- 
tion of a ‘deliberate and preconceived system in the 
 Taanagement of publie affairs! They exhibit the first 
- - evidences s of new and important political ideas in the 


“EARLY, outgaRcHTins ἜΝ GREECE, : rep : ce 
, fury BO. > hough they had little jminediate tendng ᾿ 


' ee 


Such 
indicates:am- Ὁ 
advance in es 


the. Greek. 
mind, 


Greek mn ee ie 


thousand questions which 


oligarchy itself, sometimes between that order as a whole aid 
othe: non-privileged Many. 
ments, - 


he - ticular city, may aha be traced back to that early Τοῦ εἰς | 


᾿ ποῖλὸ separation of legislative and executive powers ; the former a ἀπὸ πες 
vested In. a: collective body, not merely deliberating but also oo 
finally deciding—while the latter is confided to temporary in; 10 
dividual magistrates, responsible to that body at the end of their © 
period of office. We are first introduced to a community οὔ 
citizens, according to the definition of Aristotle—men qualified, 
and thinking themselves qualified, to take turns in command and 
obedience. The collective sovercign, called The City, is thus” 
constituted. It is true that this first community of citizens 
comprised only a small proportion of the men personally 
free; but the ideas upon which it was founded began gradually 
to: dawn upon the minds of all. Political power had lost 
its heaven-appointed character, and had become an attri- —~ 
bute legally communicable as well as determined to certain — 
definite ends: and the ground was thus laid for those 
agitated so many of the Grecian 
cities during the ensuing. three centuries, partly respecting ~ 
ἐλ Ths apportionment, partly respecting its employment—ques ς΄ 
tions sometimes raised among the members of the privileged BES 


Ε ἘῸΝ 


‘The seeds of those popular mare: ee nate 

<i which called forth so much profound emotion, 80. 
much” bitter antipathy, so much energy and talent, thr pul oe 
~ the Grecian world, with different modifications in  eac he gare 


tion which erected the primitive sleeehy, ‘pon the Togued! εν 


ae heroie ‘Kingdom. © | ypselr 


‘ghfeet” for which “the Πυτο bteBowns ὦ ὯΝ ae 
in the middle ages, in welfth. 


century, ‘strugeled wit! qe-emuchy os 
energy, ond ultimately, Poa ‘he 


ae Aristot: Polit. ΗΝ 10, ΓᾺ ἐπεὶ δὲ 
(ae. after the early kings had had their 
ἽΝ day) συνέβαινε γίγνεσθαι πολλοὺς ὁμοίους. 
- ἠτρὸς. ἀρετὴν, οὐκέγε ὑπέμενον (τὴν Bao 
oo Aedav). GAN ἐξήτουν. κοινόν τι καὶ. 
4 “πολιτείαν. καθίστασαν. 

᾿αἰοινόν eae a. ὉΠΠΉΜΤΕΝ. ‘the ‘reat 


charier of huge of ator αἴων ἢ quali. Ὁ 
fied. piri 
ment.” 


inter’ 


, Baclf-govern- | 
a Θ᾽ a’ 


ἐν, 896. 8 “AGE oF rE GRECIAN DRSPOTS, oe Eee ᾿ ματι, 


ας ΠΕΣ Pittakus of Mityléne j 18 the’ promineai instance, he 
‘The military and aggressive demagogue, subverting an os garchy τ 
which had degraded and ill-used him, governing as a ‘ergel 


τ despot for several years, and at last dethroned and. slain, TBs, 
. farther depicted by Diony sius of Halikarnassus in the history οὔ ἢ 


| ο Avistodémus of the Talian Cume.? 


From the general ‘statement of Thucydidés as well as of oe 
Aristotle, we learn that the seventh and sixth ©. 
towardsa centuries B.c. were centuries of progress: for? 86. 


| “Tendeney 
better 


Ὡ 


organised Greek cities generally, in wealth, in power, andin ὦ 
Citizenship. | population; and the numerous colonies founded | 


during this period (of which I shall speak ina future chapter) 


will far mish further illustration of such progressive tendencies. 
Now the changes just mentioned in the Grecian governments, 


imperfectly as we know them, are on the whole decided 6 
evidences of advancing citizenship. For the heroic govern- 9 
ment, with which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest 
and most infantine of all governments : destitute even of the 
pretence of system or security, incapable of being in any way 
foreknown, and depending only upon the aceidental variations © 
inthe character of the reigning individual, who in most cases, — 
far from serving asa protection to the poor against the rich 
and great, was likely to indulge his passions in the same ὁ 

unrestrained way as the latter, and with still greater impunity, 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded and supplanted = 


Character this oligarchical government, though they governed _ as 


and work- 
: ing oF the: - 
» despe . 


" 


ar 


in orneli, ὦ 


on principles usually narrow and selfish, and often 
oppressively cruel, “taking no thought (to use the 6 
atic words of Thucydidés) except each for hisown body: 
an i his own family”—yet. since they were not strong enough to. os 
sh the Greek mind, imprinted upon it a painful bubs! 
ἣν th pores political lesson, and contributed much to enlarge the cht, 
FOO OF experience . as well as to determine the subsequent Case 
179 ὁ dling." ἡ They partly broke down the wall of distinction: ie 


an: ard as his ἐν ίδοιιςο. ΤΕ ΗΝ, : telen of Avistodémus falls about 510 B.C. poe 

thvite ee tion of Pittakus: avery suf. 2 # Thucyd. ἃ, 17. Τύραννοι. δὲ ὅσοι ς 

Va 08, Dot doubtless—but we may. ἣ σὰν ἐν ταῖς Ἑλλανικαῖς. πόλεσι, τὸ ἀφ᾽ tage es 
des had no other informants, - ἑαυτῶν μόνον προορώμενοι ἔς TE TO σῶμα 


ord. . ον, about. these: early Kab ἐς τὸ τὸν ἴδιον οἴκον αὔξειν δι΄ ἀσῴφα- 


al, A R vii, 2 12. The geo : 


εἸλείας ὅσον ἐδύναντο μάλιστα, τὰς πόλεις Ae 


| Cuar. 1x. | 


"between the: people—properly | 80 called, ‘the general's mass ‘ τ ΠΩΣ 
-freemen—and the oligarchy : indeed the demagogue- -despots. ‘are ae 
interesting as the first evidence of the growing importance of 
_ the people in political affairs. The demagogue stood forwardas 
᾿ representing the feelings and interests of ‘Wie people against the τὸ 
governing few, probably availing himself of some special cases of: ae 
| ill-usage, and taking pains to be conciliatory ; and generous in his : ee 


had enabled him to overthrow the existing rulers, they had thus ᾿ 
“188. satisfaction of seeing their own chief in possession of the 6 
supreme power, but they acquired neither political rights nor 


advantage they may have reaped, beyond that of seeing their 
- previous oppressors humiliated, we know too little to determine. 
But even the worst of despots was more formidable to the 
rich than to the poor ; and the latier may perhaps have gained 
| by the change, in comparative importance, notwithstanding 
their share in ‘the rigours and exactions of a government which 
ome Bad no other permanent foundation than naked fear. 


a illustrating the political advance and education of the Grecian 
~ commnnitie. Ue draws a marked distinction >, 


EARLIER AND LATER DEMAGOGUE-DBSPONS, ᾿ ᾿ ue 59] eee, 


own personal behaviour. When the people by their armed aid re at 


increased securities for themselves. What measure of positive | 


A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as_ 


τι between the early demagogue of the seventh and demagogue- 


a ᾿ 8 , sixth centuries, and the later demagogue, such as he the sont 
᾿ himself, and. the generations immediately preceding, compared οΣ 
had witnessed. The former was a military chief, ithaca, 
oe daring and full οἱ resource, who took arms at the of jee me 
head of 8 body of popular insurgents, put down the "™e 


See government by force, and made himself the master both of those ee 
whom he deposed. and of those by whose aid he deposed then: oy 
while the latter was a speaker, possessed of all the talentas. 
πο mecessary for moving an audience, but neither inclined to, NOW ee 
qualified for, armed attack—ac complishing a all his purposes by 

pacific and constitutional methods. This valuable change— —sub- 
᾿ “- eoling: discussion and the vote of am assem hly in a: ‘place: off ane. 


: ~ thumskunde sect. 49—51) and Titt- the poorer freemen, Canin unity ofantin τς 

mann (Griechisch. Staatsverfassungen, . pathy against the old oligarchy was a 

ποτ Ἢ, 527-538) both make too much of the πὰ essentially temporary, dissolved ο ῦὃῦὃΘ 0000. 
Εἰ ee menily, connexion and mu" as 8001 as that As een y was οὐ τοι down, : aie es 


a ‘Wachsmuth ‘(Hlellenischo: Alter: ‘ued ΡΣ etwas ἢ the cap ον wore a a 


re assembly such an influence over men’s minds as to render it final 


ee practical working of democratical institutions. I shall have 
~ occasion, at a later period of this history, to estimate the value of | 


ie - Athenian demagogues of the Peloponnesian war—Kleén and 


AE oF TR GRECIAN ‘DHSrORE, τ 2G "Pant πὶ 
τον εῖ ἴοι arms, anid procuring far the pronounced deciaians of the : 


and respected even by dissentients—arose from the continued — 


that unmeasured obloquy which has been heaped on the — : 


oe ᾿ Hyperbolus ; Dut assuming the whole to be well- founded, it will ν ee 


" not be the less true that these men were a material improvement — 


on the earlier demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisistratus, who 


Ὁ subverting the established government and acquiring ἀθβρούϊο. 


on - οὗ Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian war (even if we accept 7 


employed the armed agency of the people for the purpose of | 


authority for themselves. The demagogue was essentially ἃ 
τς leader of opposition, who gained his influence by denouncing the = 
men in real ascendency, and in actual executive functions. Now 
under the early oligarchies his opposition could be shown only 
_ by armed insurrection, and it conducted him either to personal ὃ 
sovereignty or to destruction. But the growth of democratical 6Ὸ 
institutions insured both to him and to his political opponents 
_ full liberty of speech, and a paramount assembly to determine = 
- between them ; whilst it both limited the range of his ambition — 
and set aside the appeal to armed force. The railing demagogue 


: “Ἢ literally the representations of his worst enemies) was thus a far ᾿ ᾿ 
less’ mischievous and dangerous person than the. fighting - ee 


pee substitute for opposition by the sword. 


demagogne of the earlier centuries: and the “ growth of habits 
of public speaking”! (to use Aristotle’s expression) was the cause ὁ. 
of the difference. Opposition by the Ἰοηεπε, was a beneficial εἰ 


‘The rise of these despots on the ruins of the previous sc clignochies ae 


ἢ fea in appearance, a return to the principles of the heroicage— 
the restoration of a government of personal will i in place of that... 


ee systematic arrangement known as the City. But the Greek 


ue mind had 80. ) far x entry: those ἃ feat! principles that no new we ae 


"T Atistob, Polit. γι 4, 4; r, τὺ Ἐπὶ Ὦ δε dvs οὗ εϑημαγωγοι φάει ἐκον ὐδαγν, ἘΠῚ 
τῶν ἀρχαίων, ὅτε. γένοιτο, ὃ αὐτὸς Square γούντων." οὐ "γάρ. πω, δεινοὶ ἦσαν Ad δὰ το πη 
ayes καὶ orpary ὃς, εἷς τυραννέῖδα. μετέβαλ- pov δὲ, τῆς ῥητορικῆς ηὐξημένης, οἱ. υνᾷ» eae 
᾿ 4 ov" σχεδὸν γὰρ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν. “ἀρχαίων μενοι λέγειν δημαγω οὖσι μὲν, δι ἀπειρίαν εν 
αὐ ἡσῃράνψγιον ἐκ δημαγωγῶν γεγόνασι, Αἴτιον δὲ τῶν πολεμικῶν οὐκ ἐπίθενται,. πλὴν. ΓΝ 
᾿ a air τοῦ. vere Hay: penietany wun. Bas μὴν 0 ὅτι. πον " βραχύ ry eles τοιοῦτον. a δος ἐν hae acts 


-escence, except under some temporary excitement. At 
- first doubtless the popularity of the usurper—combined 
with the fervour of his partisans and the expulsion or 


government founded thereupon could meet with willing acqui: τ 
Contrast 
between 


and the 


the despot ὁ. 


intimidation of opponents, and further enhanced by fatty heroic aes 


the punishment of rich oppressors—was sufficient to Position of - 


procure for him obedience; and prudence on his 


part might prolong this undisputed rule for a considerable period, — " 


the despot. . τ ee 


perhaps even. throughout his whole life. But Aristotle intimates — oe ee : 
‘that these governments, even when they began well, had a con-— 


stant tendency to become worse and worse. Discontent mani- 

fested itself, and was aggravated rather than repressed by the 
violence employed against it, until at length the despot became 
a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, losing any measure _ 
_ of equity or benevolent sympathy which might once have animated 
him. If he was fortunate enough to bequeath his authority to his _ 
son, the latter, educated in a corrupt atmosphere and surrounded 


εἰ _ by parasites, contracted dispositions yet more noxious and un- 


social. His youthful appetites were more ungovernable, while 
᾿ς he was deficient in the prudence and vigour which had been 
τ indispensable to the self-accomplished rise of his father For 
such a position, mercenary guards and a fortified acropolis were 
τ the only stay—guards fed at the expense of the citizens, and — 
_ thus requiring constant exactions on behalf of that which was | 


Pe i nothing better than a hostile garrison. Τὸ was essential to the ὁ 
security of the despot that he should keep down the spiritof the = 


free people whom he governed ; that he should isolate them from 


each other, and prevent those meetings and mutual communica- ὃ ὁ 


a Ἢ the Lesché, or the Palestra ; that he should strike off the over- 9. δὰ ee a 


- topping ears of corn in the field (to use the Greek locution) or - yh ae es 


τ _ erush the exalted and enterprising minds? Nay, he had even to το a 


: a, p. 201, ed. Dindorf). : 
oss 2 Avistot. Polit, ii. 8, 3; ν΄ 8, 7. 
oo Herodoty ¥. 92... ‘Herodotus gives the 


ooo. EL Avistot, Polit, v. 8,20. The whole 
tenor of this eighth chapter (of the fifth 
-.-pook) shows how unrestrained were the | 
personal passions—the lust as well as 
the anger—of a Grecian τύραννος, - 


‘Dév row τύραννον εὐσεβεῖν οὐ ῥᾷδιον 


᾿ (Sophokles ap. Schol. ‘Aristides, vol. 
“ἢ 


story as if Thrasybulus had been the 


person to suggest this hint by conduct. ς΄. 
ing the messenger of Periander into a. 
-corn-Held and there striking off the 9.00 
tallest ears with his stick. Aristotle ς΄ τ 
reverses the two, and makes Periander τ 
the adviser: Livy (i. 64) transfers the: Ὁ 

scene to Gabii and Rome, with Sextus 
-Tarquinius as the person sending for ° | 
counsel to his father at Rome. Com- .. 


es AGE 01 ὑπ GREOLAN DESPOIS.. oo Part n 


aa “certain extent & an interest j in degrading and tiipovanialitig hen, in 


a or at least i in debarring them from the acquisition either of wealth | : τε, 
αὐτὸ leisure. The extensive constructions undertaken by Polykratés 


ye oat: Samos, as well as the rich donations of Periander to the temple 
at Olympia, are considered by Aristotle to have been extorted by 
το these despots with the express view of engrossing the time and oe 
exhausting the means of their subjects. 6ῸὃῸὃ a 
Ibis not to be imagined that all were alike crvel: or npr ine 


Good 


ae cipled. But the perpetual supremacy of one man or one family ᾿ 


had become so offensive to the jealousy of those who felt them- : 
selves to be his equals, and to the general feeling of the people, 
that repression and severity were inevitable, whether 


overnment origimally intended or not. And even if an usurper, 


‘impossible 
to him, 


| grew sick and averse to its continuance, abdication only left him 
- in imminent peril, exposed te the vengeance? of those whom he 
had injured—unless indeed he could “clothe himself with the 


having once entered upon this career of violence, τ 


mantle of religion, and stipulate with the people to become oe. 


priest of some temple and deity ; in which case his new function ἢ 


τ protected him, just as the tonsure and the monastery sheltered. a aN oo 


- dethroned prince in the middle ages. 
a were patrons ἐν music cand poetry, courting the goodwill ὍΣ con 


ce oe ‘Moreover dace were some cases, pee as that of Peisistratng. aid eee 
eee ς his sons at Athens, ἢ in which an attempt was made (analogous to sailed 


γ 1:8 Plato, Republ, viii. ere p. 565 ; despot with these words above noticed, 


Several of the despots ΠΣ 


urip. Supplic. 414.--ἀδὅ, 
The discussion which Herodotus 
ρον ggoribes to the Persian conspirators, τῷ 
τῆν after the assassination of the Magian 
Pot eee king, whether they should constitute 
ee ersian government as a monarchy, 
- an oligarchy, or a democracy, exhibits 


eeption of government. 
oso. forth—briefly, yeb with great _per- 
-spicuity and. penetration—the advan- 


Recetncae ss eye ‘The case made out against 


See ; ἢ “a vein of ideas purely Grecian, and 
altogether foreign to the Oriental con- 
But it sets — 


“Vi. Ῥ. 82, ed, Schneidewin). ae 
_of Eresus hail collected in a book the eee 
“ Assassinations of Despots. from re 0 0 
vengo” (Τυράννων ἀναιρέσεις ἐκ τιμωρίας 

nA thenens, iii. p. 905 X.p a a 
2 See the story of Meandrius, minige Ὁ 


ee monarchy i is by far the strongest, while. 
τ the -counsel on behalf of “monarchy 
-assumesas a part of his ease that the — 
. individual monarch is to be the best 

oman in the state. The anti-monarchial ὁ. 
τ champion Otanes concludes. a long — 
᾿ με, of ὁ Seainaons against the | 


τ Ἢρ subverts the customs of the ὁ 


country: he violates women: he 
=) to death anne " 
-δῇ 
i'Phucyd. ii. 62, 
the speech of Kledn, iti. 


puis 


, 87-άρ--- 


ὡς τυραννίδα γὰρ ἔχετε αὐτὴν; ἣν λαβεῖν boi See δε δῷ 
μὲν ἄδικον δοκεῖ εἶναι, ἀφεῖναι δὰ ἐπικίνε 
εδυνον, ace 
‘The bitter. sentiment: against des. 

spots seems to be as old as Alkwus, and ς΄ 
we find traces of itin Soldn and. Theog- ee 
‘tages and disadvantages of all the- 


nis (Cheognis, 38~50; Selén, Fragm. — 


p. 438)... 


ter and stecessor of _Polykratés of 


ἰρα τς in τὐφλ ρον ἢ iii, 14%, 143, ees = 


Herod. ili. 80 ee " 


Compare again 


Phanias - 


τς ΟΒᾺΡ, IX. 6 PHILOSOPHERS’ VIEW OF Duspora, = 6ἑ40 


that of Angustus at Rome) to reconcile the reality of personal | 
omnipotence with a certain respect for pre-existing forms In 


such instances the administration—though not unstained by 9 
guilt, never otherwise than unpopular, and carried on by means 
_ of foreign mercenaries—was doubtless practically milder. But ~ 
_ eases of this character were rare; and the maxims usual with 
Grecian despots were personified in Periander the Kypselid of . i 


~ Corinth | 
_ of vigour or intelligence. 


oth—a harsh and brutal person, though not destitute either _ oi 


~The position of a Grecian despot, 85. depicted by Plato, by a 
_Xenophén, and by Aristotle,? and farther sustained by the indi- 


1 Thucyd, vi. 54. The epitaph of 
Archediké, the daughter of Hippias 
ον (which was inscribed at Lampss ἕω; 
ἐς Where she died), though written by a 
great friend of Hippias, conveys the 
sharpest implied invective against the 
usual proceedings of the despots :~—- 
Ἢ πατρός τε καὶ ἀνδρὸς ἀδελφῶν τ᾽ οὖσα 
τυράννων 
Ἰαιδῶὼν τ᾽, οὐχ ἤρθη νοῦν ἐς ἁἀτασϑαλίην. 
(δὺο, vi. 59.) 


..» The position of Augustus at Rome, 
and of Peisistratus at Athens, may be 
illustrated by a passage in Sismondi, 
... Républiques Italiennes, vol. iv. ch. 26, 
τ... 208:—“ Les. petits. monarques. de 
chaque ville s’opposaient eux-mémes ἃ 


᾿ ce que leur pouvoir fit atiribué ἃ πὰς 


τῷ droit héréditaire, parce que Phérédité 
- aurait presque toujours été rétorqué 
οὐ contre eux, Ceux gui avaient succédé 


Bune république, avaient abaissé des 
τς nobles plus anciens et plus illustres 


wenx: ceux qui avaient suceédd: ἃ 


. -Pautres seigneurs n'avaient tenn agcun 


compte du droit de leurs prédécesseurs, 
et se sentaient intéressés & le nier. 
Ds se disaient done mandataires du 
peuple: ils ne prenaient jamais Je 

~~ gommandement dune ville, lorg méme 


ΙΝ Yavaient soumise par les armes,.. 


. Sans se faire atiribuer par les anciens 
“ou par Passemblée da peuple, selon que 


Jes uns ou les. antres se montraient | 


plus doeiles, le titre et les pouvoirs de 
τς seigneur général, pour un an, pour 


ging ans, ov pour toute leur vie, aveo 


. mne pale fixe, 1: devoit ¢tre prise sur 
tes deniers de la communauté.” ς΄ 
τος ἢ Consult especially the treatise of 
: » Xenophon, called Hiero, or Ῥυραννικός, 
in which. the interior life and feelings 
of the Grecian despot are strikingly 
set forth, in a supposed dialogue with 


lic. ix. p. 680.) 3 oe τ τ 
And Tacitus, in the well-knowm 00 
passage (Annal, γῇ, 6}: “Neque frustva... 


the poet Simonidés. The tenor οἵ. 
Plato’sremarks in the eighth and ninth 
books of the. Republic, and those. of 


Aristotle in the fifth book (ch. 8 and 9). 


of the Politics, display. the same. 
picture, though not with such fulness 
of detail. The speech of one of the 
assassins of Kuphrén (despot of Sikyén) 
isremarkable, asaspecimen of Grecian 
feeling (Xenoph, Hellen. vii. 8, 7-~12). 
The expressions both of Plato and 
Tacitus, in regard to the mental wretch. 
edness of the despot, are the strong. 
est which the language affords <~Kai 
πένης TH ἀληθείᾳ φαίνεται, ἐάν τις ὅλην 


Ψυχὴν ἐπίστηται θεάσασθαι, καὶ φόβον 


γέμων διὰ παντὸς τοῦ βίον, σφαδασ- 
μῶν. ve Kat ὀδυνῶν πλήρης «ὁ «νυ 
᾿Ανάγκη καὶ εἶναι, καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον γίγ᾽ 
νεσθαι αὐτῷ ἢ πρότερον διὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν, 

φθονερῷ, ἀπίστῳ, ἀδίκῳ, ἀφίλῳ, ἀνοσίῳ, ὁ. 
καὶ πάσης κακίας. πανδοκεῖ Te καὶ Tpober, 


- καὶ ἐξ ἁπάντων τούτων μάλιστα μὲν αὐτῷῇῃ ὃ 
' : m ee » " ΄ , Pot ἊΣ 
δυστυχεῖ εἶναι; ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τοὺς πλησίον. ...... 


αὐτοῦ τοιούτους ἀπαργάξεσθαι. (Repub- 


prestantissinus . sapientim firmare ὦ 
solitus est, si recludantur.tyrannorum 


mentes, posse agpici laniatus ebictus: 6ὃΘ 


quando ut corpora, verberibus, ita. 
sievitii, libidine, malig consultis, 
animus dilaceretur, pps ‘Tiberium - 
non fortuna, non golitudines, prote-- 


gebant, quin tormenta pectoris suasque eee 


ipse πηδᾷ fateretur.” 


more completely surrounded with all 


_ circumstances calculated to render it. 
repulsive to a man of ordinary bene« 
volence; the Grecian despot had larga. 
means of doing harm,—scareely any. 


means of doing good. Yettheacquisi- . 


tion of power over others, under any 6 tee 


i Ὁ 


ico 402. “AGE oF TE GRECIAN " DESPOTS, 


ae ” rations: in “Herodotns; Thucydidas, and. Teokrntte doug always — 


οὐ _eoveted by ambitious men, reveals clearly enough “those wounds Ὁ 


and lacerations of mind” whereby the ΠΕ ΡῈ ΕῚ Erinnys avenged. 


nae the community upon the ‘usurper who trampled them down. — 
Far. from considering success in usurpation as a justification of 


the attempt (according to the theories now prevalent respecting 


| " ἐν ‘Cromwell and Bonaparte, who are often blamed because they ne 
_ kept out a legitimate king, but never because they seized an un- ee 
authorized power over the people), these philosophers. regard theo. 


a ᾿ despot. as among the greatest of criminals. ere 
assassinated him was an object of public honour and reward, and 


The man who ᾿ 


a virtuous Greek would seldom have scrupled to carry his sword. 


concealed in myrtle branches, like Harmodius and Aristogeitén, _ 
for the execution of the deed.1 A statian, which overtopped the — 


Parr) 


restraints and obligations involved in citizenship, was understood 
at the same time to forfeit all title to the common sympathy and ne 
protection ;3 so that it was unsafe forthe despot to visitin person ὃ 
those great Pan-Hellenic games in which his own chariot might => 
perhaps have gained the prize, and in which the Thedrs or sacred τ. 
envoys, whom he sent as representatives of his Hellenic city, ὁ oe 
appeared with. ostentatious pomp. A government carried on > 

under these unpropitious circumstances could never be otherwise 
oa τ than short-lived. Though the individual Hens enough to seize 5 Cb Sy 


τ conditioia, ἢ is ἃ motive so all- absorbing, 
- that even this precarious and anti- 
.» $ocial seeptre was always intensely 
 coveted,—Tupavvis, χρῆμα, σον δ, 
᾿ πολλοὶ. δὲ αὐτῆς ἐρασταί εἰσι (Herod, 
τς ἢν δὅ8).. See the striking lines of Solén 
το (Fragment. vii. ed. Schneidewin), and 
—\ the saying of Jasén of Phere, who 
used to declare that he felt hunger 
τον until he became ἀβϑροῦ,-- πεινῆν, ὅτε μὴ 
SO σι ραψοῖ". ὡς οὐκ aborts ἰδιώτης 
oe elon (Aristot, Polit. iff, 2, 6). 
"1 See the beautiful Skolion of Kal- 
ee listratus, 80 poy ular ab Athens, xxvii, 
τον. 456, apud Schneidewin, Poet. Graec. 


Pee τᾶς: 
τ Orat. pro Milone, ©. 29, 


τ το διὰ τἀναγκαῖα», οἷον τυραννοῦσιν; οὐχ ἵνα 
ἍΝ μὴ ἢ here acta καὶ. αἱ uae falcons ἂν 


Paulus Aimilins, 


‘Brutus, ὃ. 8, and Plutarch, 
ες Reipublicee Gerende, c, 11, ᾽Ῥ. B05 5. τ, 
7, Ὁ. 818; ¢. 32, p. 894,—he speaks οὗ . . 
the putting down of a despo 


Ey μύρτου κλαδὶ τὸ ξίφος φορήσω, ἄς 
vida κατάλυσις) as among the most 


| Xenophon, Hiero, 3 11. 8. Ot τύραννοι. 
ae πάντες. πανταχῆ ws διὰ πολεμίας ποβεύον- ᾿ 

POM AS Isokratés, — Or, vill, (ὁ 
“Polyb.. i. 595 Cicero, Ἴ 


Ὁ hand 
he ai Ve, 1188; ed. Gaist. 


ἀποκτείνῃ τις, οὐ κλέπτην, ἀλλὰ τύραν-, SUES Prt 


vor, 


Ge. Oy 


Plutarch, Comparison of. “Dion and | 


(τυρὰν 


splendid. of human exploits—and the. 


account given by Xenophon of the =... 
assassination of Jason, 9 Phere, Hel-. fe roe 
Tenic. wi, 4, 32. 
εἰ Aristot. Polit. ii. 4, 8 Ἐπεὶ ἀδικοῦσί τε 
. ι τὰ μέγιστα διὰ σὰς ὑπερβολὰς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 


2 Livy, xxxvili. 50. 
requum pati non 


~ injustam ~ esse. 


There cannot be a more powerful Bota, Sas 
manifestation of the sentiment enter. 
tained towards a despot in the ancient ὃς 
world, than the remarks of Plutarch ᾿ς 
on the conduct of Timoleén in assisting — a ee 
to put to death his brother the despot. ... 0ῦΘ Ὁ 
-Timophanés: (Plutarch, Timoleén, co. 0 6) 
4—7, and Comp. of. Timoledn 8. ts 
iu “See alson Ὁ 


Berane ee i 


“ ‘Qui’ jus ἫΝ 2 
possi, in Θῦχῃ VIMY 
ΔῈ ‘Compare eee 


_ Daspone GOVERNMENT SHORTLIVED, 


᾿ ‘ome. 3 x 


it often found’ means to preserve . it for the term of hia own nif ae 
: yet the sight of a despot living to old age was rare, and the trans: ee 


mission of his power to his son still more so.) 


Amidst the numerous points of contention in Greci ian poitial oe " : ᾿ 


_tnorality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent here- 
3 ditary ruler stood apart as a sentiment almost una- sonflit 
_ nimous, in which the thirst for pre-eminence felt by 
the wealthy few, and the love of equal freedom in the 
τ bosoms of the many, alike concurred. Τὺ first 
began among the oligarchies of the seventh and sixth 
_ centuries B.C, being a reversal of that pronounced 7 
_ monarchical sentiment which we now read in the Iliad ; and it 

was transmitted by them tothe democracies which did not arise 
ἈΠ ἃ later period. The conflict between oligarchy and despo-— 

tism preceded that between oligarchy and democracy, the Lace: | 
_ demonians standing forward actively on both occasions to uphold 
the oligarchical principle. A mingled sentiment of fear and 

-repugnance led them to put down despotism in several cities of 
Greece during the sixth century 3.c., just as during their contest 
_ with Athens in the following century, they assisted the oligarchical 

party to overthrow democracy. And it was thus that the dema- 
τ gogue-despot of these earlier times—bringing out the name of the — 
- people as a pretext, and the arms of the people as a means of | 


depotism: 
ΤΡΘΟΟΒΝῚ ἃ 


garchy and 
democracy. ae 


ie accomplishment, for his own ambitious designs—served as ἃ ars 
: preface | to the reality of democracy which manifested itself at SNS 


un εἴης 


afford. the best proof how unanimous : 


dk Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Conviv. 
was the tendency in the Greek mind to 


- Ὁ, 2; Ὁ. 147. —aws ἐρωτηθεὶς ὑπὸ Μολπα- 
᾿γόρου; τοῦ Ἴωνος, τί παραδοξότατον 
ἑωρακὼς, ἀποκρίναιο, τύραννον 


between οΤάν : : me “ 
garchy and) 


between oli 


rank the despot among the mostodious 
criminals, and the man who put him: |. | 


᾿ of the. πριν ΠρρηοΣ Dion 


os τς οὐρηξβ chee Adyos ᾿Ολυμπιάκός 


wie eee in the the answer of 


oe in the same treatise, 5. 7, Ἢ. 


ἊΣ ‘ihe. orator Lysias, present at the 

Olympic games, and. seeing the Theors 
nysius also 
present in tents with 
τ purple, addressed an harangue inciting 
the assembled Greeks to demolish the 
Fragm. 
+ δ᾿ Θ11,: Rejsk.; Dionys._ Halicar. 

> De Lysia “julene ©. 29-20). 


Y Then σ. 25), 


tae 6. common plaoes of ee thetors 


: ἐστὶ 


gilding δρᾶ. 


Th -πραγμένων * 
ἐμ 80». 

το phrastus ascribed to. Themistoklés a 

similar recommendation ἴῃ reference — 

_ to the Theérs and prize chariots of 

— the Syracusan despot Hiero (Plutarch, : 


—{Thedn, Progymnasmasta, ὦ νῇν- 


to death among the benefactors: of 0 0 

humanity. The rhetor Theon, treate 

ing. upon commonplaces, Bays: Τόπος ς΄ 

ὁμολογον-. ee 

μένου πράγματος, ἤτοι, ἁμαρτή TOS, Bo 
τὸς ἃ... 

TOTS * O μέν τις, κατὰ τῶὦἅν wemovNy pave” pies 


λόγος αὐξητικὸς 


ἀνδραλαθήματος. Ἔστι 


γὰρ. 


μένων, οἷον κατὰ τυράννον, προ 
δότου, ἀνδροφόνον, ἀσώτου! ὃ 


ἰδέ τις, ὑπὲρ τῶν χρηστὸν τι διαπεο 0 0 
οἷον. ὑπὲρ τυραννο τ ς ΟῸ 
νομοδέτου. 9. 
ap. me 


KTOVOU, aproréms,. 


Walz. Coll. Rhett. vol. i. p. 222. oe 
are Aphthonius, Progymn. Ὁ, vil. = ᾿ 
2 of the same volume, and Dionysius 


Halikarn. 2 Ars Rhetoriea, x 15, Pe mh προ 
ed. Reiske) 60 rane seo a 


᾿ 404. EE “AGE oF THE GRECIAN DESPORS. i. oy Pann IL 


: ‘Athens a short: time hefore the Persian war, as a development of a 
τ the seed planted by Solén. Ὁ : | 
AS far ag our imperfect information πε us to trace, ΓΕ | 
meee a early oligarchies of the Grecian states, against which 
fe arly | 
τ oligarchies the ΓΝ usurping despots contended, contained in. 
ιν multiplicity themselves more repulsive elements of inequality, = 
, Se eas and: and more mischevious barriers between the compo- aoe 
 associa- nent parts of the population, than the oligarchies of ᾿. 
oe OBB slater days. What was true of Hellas as an “aggregate, Ὁ 
was true, though in ἃ less degree, of each separate community 
which went to compose that aggregate. Each included a variety = 
of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, and local or professional = 
sections, very imperfectly cemented together: so that the 
oligarchy was not (like the government so denominated j in subse- 
quent times) the government of a rich few over the less rich and 
the poor, but that sof a peculiar order, sometimes a Patrician order, — 
over all the remaining society. In such a case the subject Many τ 
might number opulent and substantial proprietors as wellasthe = 
governing Few; but these subject Many would themselves be a 
broken into different heterogeneous fractions not heartily sympa- 6 
thising with each other, perhaps not intermarrying together, nor = 
_ partaking of the same religious rites. The country-population, = 
or villagers who tilled the land: seem in these early times tohave 
een held to a painful dependence on the great proprietors who re 
lived in the fortified town, and to have been distinguished bya ὁ 
“dress and habits of their own, which often drew upon them an 
unfriendly nickname. These town proprietors often composed Ὁ 
the governing class in early Grecian states; while their subjects 6 
. -eonsisted—1. Of the dependent cultivators living in the district _ 
around, by whom their lands were tilled. 2. Of ἃ certain number 
of small self-working proprietors (aéroupyoi), whose possessions 
_-were too scanty to maintain more than themselves by thelabour = 
ase their own hands on. their own plot of ground—residing either 
in the country or the town, as the case might be 3. Of those = 
who lived in the town, having t not land, but exercising handicraft, an 
- arts, orcommerce, 6 ay 
ΠΕ The governing proprietors” went by tha. name of the: Gamori Ls 
i. “ἢ or Geémori,. according as the. ‘Doric or Ionie dialect might be 
= ee used ἱ in isa them, since they x were foundi in states se belong oe 
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| altered only to re The military force of most of the cities 
ae was at first in the hands of the great proprietors, and 
: a Militar, the formed by them. Τὸ consisted of cavalry, themselves 
᾿ oogereblas and their retainers, with horses fed upon their lands, 


oe ἘΞΑ, of Such was the primitive oligarchical militia, as con- 
» cavalry 


stituted in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. δὲ. 


eo ᾿ : Chalkis and Eretria in Eubeea, as well as at Kolophén and other _ ; 


οὐ gities in Ionia, and as it continued in Thessaly down to the fourth 
 eentury Bo. But the gradual rise of the small proprietors and — 
 town-artisans was marked by the substitution of heavy-armed — 
: infantry in place of cavalry. Moreover a further change not less — 
“patho ‘of the important took place, when the resistance to "Par sia led 
heavy. ὀ ἠ ὕο the great multiplication of Grecian ships of war, | 

erin ine manned by a host of seamen who dwelt congregated in 


τς ΨΥ and ; , ou 

ofthe free the maritime towns. All these movements in the 

re ee Grecian communities tended to break up the close and = 

are exclusive oligarchies with which our first historical basta 
τς a ry knowledge commences; and to conduct them, either = 


to oligarchies rather more open, embracing all men οὗ 


: 1 a certain amount of property—or else to democracies. But. the 


transition in both cases was ala attained through the ἐξ 
: interlude of the despot. . 


‘In enumerating the distinet ant anharmonions Sletnents 1: 


noe sie the population of these early Grecian communities was 


a Devan τ Dorian, as contrasted with men of non-Dorian, race. 


oo made up, we must not forget one further element which was to ε 
᾿ be found in the Dorian states generally—men οὗ 


Dorianand The Dorians were in all cases immigrants and con- ~ 


ree ᾿ hy non-Dorian 
med ὩΣ no  querors, establishing themselves along with and at the 
cen +e Pe sae ets 


~ expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon what terms 


Me the Cohabitation: was established, and in what proportions mace 


ye ~ invaders and invaded came toyether—we have little information. 


Auiatot. ὦ ‘Rerum Public” ae ed, Pe 21 παρόν» δὲ x, ots Aa... eo 


ποτ Important. as this circumstance is in the history of these Dorian ee 
oe communities, we know it only as ἃ general fact, without being ae ee 
able to follow its results in detail. But we see enough to ΓΝ Joe 
"ourselves that in these revolutions which overthrew the oligarchies 
᾿ both at Corinth and SikyOn—perhaps also at, Megara--the Dorian ee 


ἃ Aristot, “Polit. iv, a 2:0, 10. Neuitigun, Ween: γ, πὐβοέων πολιτεῖει, ee. ᾿ς 


more or less direct. 


ome. IX, THE. ORVHAGORIDA OF SIKYON. 


and non-Dorian elements of the community came into conflict ὃ ἽΝ 


The despots of Sikyén are the earliest of whom we have any — 
distinct mention, Their dynasty lasted 100 years, pynasty of | 
-alonger period than any other Grecian despots known despots at 


‘to Aristotle; they are said? 


governed with mildness and with much practical on 
Orthagoras, the beginner of the » 


‘respect to the pre-existing laws. 


. Sikyén— 
moreover to have the Ortha- 
gorida.. ἡ 


dynasty, raised. himself to the position of despot about 676 B.c., 
subverting the pre-existing Dorian oligarchy ;? but the cause and — 
circumstances of this revolution are not preserved. He is said to 
have been originally a cook, In his line of successors we find 
‘mention of Andreas,, Myrén, AristOnymus, and Kleisthenés. 
- Myrén gained a chariot victory at Olympia in the 38rd Olympiad 
(648 8,0.), and built at the same holy place a thesaurus containing — 
¢wo ornamented alcoves of copper, for the reception of commemo- 


rative offerings from himself 


and his family.? Respecting © 


Bleisthenés (whose age must be placed between 600—560 B.c., but 
ean hardly be determined accurately), some facts are reported to 
us highly curious, but of a nature not altogether easy to follow or 


: _ verily. 


ες Δ Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21. An oracle 
>is said to have predicted to the 
 Sikyonians that they would be sub- 
εὐ ον jected for the period of a century to the 
hand of the scourger (Diodor. Fragm. 


fib, νῆα, ; Fragm. xiv. ed. Mail). 


2 Herodot. vi. 126; Pausan. ii. 8, 1. 
There is some confusion about the 
names of Orthagoras and Andreas ; 
‘the latter is called a cook in Diodorus 
(Fragment. Excerpt. Vatic. lib. vii.— 
x. Fragm. xiv.). Compare Libanius in 
Sever. vol. iif. Ὁ. 251, Reisk. It has 
been supposed, with some probability 
that the same person is designated 
ander both names: the two names do 


τς not seem to occur in the same author. — 
“See Plutarch, Ser. Numin. Vind. c. 7. 


pe BbBe 00 0.00 ἌΡΗΝ 

τ ἢ P* Αγ δεῖ (Polit. τ. 10, 3) seems to 
~ have conceived the dominion as having 

τ passed direct from. Myrén to. Kleis- 

 thenées, omitting Aristéinymus,. 
8 "Pausane vi, 19, 2. The Eleians 

- 4nformed Pausanias that the brass in 
these alcoves came from Tartessus (the 

‘south-western coast of Spain from the 


‘Strait of Gibraltar to the territory” 


' Arganthonius, 


beyond Cadiz): he declines to guarantee | 
the statement. But O. Miiller treats 
it as a certainty,—“two apartments 
inlaid with Tartessian brass, and 


adorned with Doric and Ionic columns... 


Both the architectural orders employed 
in this building, and the Tartessian 
brass, which the ‘Phokzans had then 
brought to Greece in large quantities 
from the hospitable king Arganthonius, 


attest the intercourse of Myrén we Ἶ ἽΝ 
οὐ 


the <Asiaties.” (Dorians, i. 8, 2.) 
also Dr. Thirlwall states the fact: 
“copper of Tartessus, which had not 
long been introduced into Greece”. 
List. Gr. ch. x. p. 483, 2nd ed.) Yet, 

we examine the chronology of the 
ease, we shall see that the thirty-thivd - 


Olympiad (648 B.c.) must have been 


earlier even than the first discovery o 
Tartessus hy the Greeks,-—before the — 


accidental voyage of the Samian mer- 
chant Kolaeus first made the region © 00. 0). 
known to them, and more thanhalfa o—. 
century (at least) earlier than the — 


commerce of the Phokeans with — 
Compare Herod.. iv. 


152 5 i. 163, 167. 


ae 07 Ce 
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We ‘nara from. the narrative οἰ Herodotus that the’ itihe to 2x 


| ᾿ ᾿ which Kleisthenés? himself (and of course his progenitors 
ΤΑ ἫΝ Orthagoras and the other Orthagorida also) belonged, was distinct 
ei from the. three Dorian tribes, who have been already named in 


oa my previous chapter respecting the Lykurgean constitution at ὁ : 


© Ings of 


ae ‘Violen; - Sparta—the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes. - We. ἢ a 
proceed- algo learn that these tribes were common to the 6 


ae ᾿ Kieisthe- - Sikyonians and the Argeians. Kleisthenés, being 0... 
nés. sa state of bitter hostility with Argos, tried in several 


τ ways to abolish the points of community between the two. Ὁ 
7 Sikyén, originally dorised by settlers from “Argos, was included ἢ 


in the “lot of Témenus,” or among the towns of the Argeian | Se 


a confederacy. The coherence of this confederacy had become 


weaker and weaker, partly without doubt through the influence mee 


of the predecessors of Kleisthenés ; but the Argeians may perhaps 
have tried to revive it, thus placing themselves in a state of war 
_ with the latter, and inducing him to disconnect palpably and — 


| violently Sikyon from Argos. There were two anchors by which 
the connexion bees legendary and religious sympathy ; ΠΝ 


next, the civil rites and denominations current among the 


πο Sikyonian Dorians : both of them were torn up by Kleisthenés. } a 
He changed the names both of the three Dorian tribes, andof = 
that non-Dorian tribe to which he himself belonged: the lasthe = 


called by the complimentary title of Archelai (commanders of — en 


the people) ; the first three he styled by the insulting namesof = 
'‘Hyatee, Oneate, and Chereate, from the three Greek words == 
ie signifying a boar, an ass, and a little pig. The extreme bitterness Poe 
of such an insult can only be appreciated when we fancy to ὃ 
ourselves the reverence with which the tribes in a Grecian οὐ τοοὍν 
a regarded ἢ the hero from whom their name was borrowed. That 6 


intentional degradation of the Dorian tribes as well as an — 


and seems well deserving of credit. 


these new denominations, given by Kleisthenés, involved an: 
πὶ assumptl ion of superiority : for his « own, is. affirmed by ἀῶ: πε 


» But the violence of which Kleisthenés was capable 3 in his nntie rant a 
Argeian antipathy is manifested still more plainly in his pro 
eedings with respect to the hero Adrastus and to the legendary. ee 
πυθνσι of 0 the People. Eoneling has saves been said | in ἀν oo 


ee cmap. x "EDIT EXPEL ADRASTUS PROM ἐ μικυόν.ς ᾿: 409 ee 


| 4 ; former: chapter about: this ‘remarkable indent which aust aoe 
Y her wever be here again briefly noticed. The hero Adrastus, 


4 τ whose chapel Herodotus himself saw in the Sikyonian agora, Was 
. common both to Argos and to Sikyén, and was the object of 


τς special reverence at both. He figures in the legend as king οὗ : 
_ Argos, and as the grandson and heir of Polybus king of Sikyén. Sta 


- He was the unhappy leader of the two sieges of Thébes, so famous. 


ys : : in the ancient epic. The Sikyonians listened with delight both - | 
to the exploits of the Argeians against Thébes, as celebrated in 


the recitations of the epical rhapsodes, and to the mournful tale of 

_ Adrastus and his family misfortunes, as sung in the tragic chorus. 

- Kleisthenés not only forbade the rhapsodes to come to Sikyé6n, 
but further resolved to expel Adrastus himself from the country 
—such is the literal Greek expression,? the hero himself being 
believed to be actually present and domiciled among the people. 
He first applied to the Delphian oracle for permission to carry 
_ this banishment into direct effect; but the Pythian priestess 
returned an answer of indignant refusal,—“ Adrastus is king of 
the Sikyonians, but thou art a ruffian”. Thus bafiled, he put in © 


practice a stratagem caleulated to induce Adrastus to depart of 


his own accord.? He sent to Thébes to beg that he might be 


allowed to introduce into Sikyén the hero Melanippus ; and the 
permission was granted. Now Melanippus—being celebrated in 
τον the legend as the puissant champion of Thébes against Adrastus _ 
and the Argeian besiegers, and as having slain both Mékistens - 


: the: brother, and Tydeus the son-in-law, of Adrastus—was pre- 
eminently odious to the latter. Kleisthenés brought this anti- 


national hero into Sikyén, assigning to him consecrated ground =~ ᾿ 


| : in: the prytaneium or government-house, and even in that part. oe 
which was most strongly fortified (for it seems that Adrastus— 


-was conceived as likely to assail and to battle with the intruder); z ae 
moreover he took away both the tragic choruses and the = 


sacrifice from Adrastus, assigning the former to the god Dionysus, : 
τ *t the latter to Melanippus. | 


The eligions manifestations: of Sikyd on being thus transfered on τ 


Ἢ ‘See abors, Part Lebo le: τῇ ἡ ἐς ὁ Αδρηστος ἀξαλλάξεται; ott 
3 Herod, v, 67. Τοῦτον aaa ὃ — 4’Erayayduevos δὲ ὁ Κλεισθένης τὸν 


aire ΟΠ drat, ἐόντα ᾿Αργεῖον, ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ Μελάνιππον, τέμενος οἱ ἀπέδεξε. ἐν avrg ὁ 
ο τῷ πρυτανηΐῳ καὶ piv ἐνθαῦτα δεν ἐν :....0 


ὧρ | 
“via. - a φρόντιζε, μηχανήν δ ἐσχυβοτάζῳ: o erod. δ) 
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eon Advastas to his moral: toa, ‘and. fom the catuse of ‘Argeians τὴ 7 τς 
in the siege of Thébes to that of the Thebans, Adrastus was. 


"presumed to have voluntarily retired from’ the place. And the ᾿ 

_ purpose which Eleisthenés contemplated, of breaking the pou 
munity of feeling: between Sikyon and Argos, was in pant 

a ᾿ accomplished. — | : 

A puler who could do such viclence to the relipiows and a 


" ee legendary sentiment of his community may well be Ὁ 
_ of Sikyo- supposed capable of inflicting that deliberate insult = 


Οὐ ΔῊ, popu. 
lation. upon the Dorian tribes which is implied in their πθ΄ 


appellations. As we are uninformed, however, of the state of 

_. things which preceded, we know not how far it may have been a : 

retaliation for previous insult in the opposite direction, It is 
plain that the Dorians of Sikyén maintained themselves and 
- their ancient tribes quite apart from the remaining community; 
ne though what the other constituent portions of the population — 


were, or. in what relation they stood to these Dorians, we are not τὴ ms a 
_ enabled to make out. We hear indeed of 5 dependent rural 


ae population in the territory of Sikyén, as well as in that of Argos eae 


we ᾿ εὐ kophori, from the thick woollen mantle which they wore, with a 


: a and Epidaurus, analogous: to the Helots in Laconia. In Siky6 én “a 
this class was termed the Korynéphori (club-men) or the Katéna- 


ae sheepskin sewn on to the skirt: in Argos they were called Gym-_ Ὡς 


és, from their not possessing the military panoply or the use 


ὩΣ of regular arms: in Epidaurus, Konipodes or the Dusty-footed? 6. ᾿ 
We may conclude that a similar class existed in Corinth, τ = 
Megara, and in each of the Dorian towns of the Argolic Akté, ὁ 


ἢ But besides the Dorian tribes and these rustics, there must | 
probably have existed non-Dorian proprietors and town-residents, 


ee 2 _ Orthagoridee generally is belied by the proceedi ings of Kleisthenés. — 


a ‘Jaltus Pollux, dil, 88. Plutarch, 


, Athensum, 


4 Ὧν OTL; ; 
᾿ olegomen.ad 


vi. 
κοὐ τμοικει Ὁ, ἴθι Ῥ. xxxiy 


and upon them we may suppose that the power of the Orthagoridee ed 

and of Kleisthenés was founded, perhaps more friendly and 
a “indulgent to the rustic serfs than that of the Dorians had. been Ὁ 
previously. The moderation which Aristotle ascribes to the 


2 eat we may probably believe that. his predecessors, content with : see | 
“maintaining the real predominance of the non-Dorian over the 


| aoe ee analogy ‘to this. name: of ay nara. 
Quast ‘Grec..c. Lop. 201; ptheopompas ‘Konipodes, y we may notice the ancient = 

Welcker, courts of justice called Courts of Pigs ΠΡ nae 
powder ἢ in ὁ το ψοῦν, ἐῶ πε RG et atte 


FALL or rE ORTHAGORIDS.. ἜΝ a aoe 


our. Ix. 


Dorian Salada, meddled very Little with the separate position eo 
and civil habits of the latter—while Kleisthenés, provoked or 
‘alarmed by some attempt on their part to strengthen alliance 
with the Argeians, resorted both to repressive measures and to. 9+ 
that offensive nomenclature which has been above cited. ΤῊΘ: 
preservation of the power of Kleisthenés was due to his military 
' energy (according to Aristotle) even more than to his moderation ae 
and popular conduct. It was aided probably by his magnificent. Ὁ 
displays at the public games, for he was victor in the chariot-race 
at the Pythian games 582 B.c., as well as at the Olympic games 
besides. Moreover he was in fact the last of the race, nor did he 
transmit his power to any successor! 
 'The reigns of the early Orthagoride then may be considered 
as mat king ἃ predominance, newly acquired but gia 
quietly exercised, of the non-Dorians over the Dorians Orthe- 

in Sikyén: the reign of Kleisthenés, as displaying a Sovide- 
strong explosion of antipathy from the former towards tke 

the latter. And though this antipathy, with the ae 
application of those opprobrious tribe-names in which it was 
~ conveyed, stand ascribed to Kleisthenés personally, we may see 
that the non-Dorians in Sikyén shared it generally, because these 
same tribe-names continued to be applied not only during the 
reign of that despot, but also for sixty years longer, after his 
death. It j is hardly necessary to remark that such denominations 
ae could never have been acknowledged or employed among the 

τος Dorians themselves. After the ‘spss of sixty years from the 
death of Kleisthenés, the Sikyonians came to an amicable adjust- 
ment of the feud, and placed the tribe-names on a footing satis- Ὁ 
factory to all parties. The old Dorian denominations (Hylleis; | 00 2 
᾿ τ Pamphyli, and Dymanes) were re-established, while the name of oe 
the fourth tribe, or non-Dorians, was changed from Archelai to 
| ‘Agialeis, figialeus: son of Adrastus being constituted their 
τος eponymus.? This choice, of the son of Adrastus for an ὁ 
a eponymus; 5 seerus to show that : the worship of Adrastus him-; | 


a iAristot, Polit, v. 9, 21; -Pankin; <. μέντοι λόγον abot δόντες, μετέβαλον; ἐς ere 
"τοὺς Ὑλλέας καὶ Hapddaous Kak Apa: Oro τ ρον Fo δὐυλοι 
we et ‘Herod. v.68. πούτοισι͵ τοῖσι οὖνό- varas* τετάρτους δὲ αὐτοῖσι προσέθεντο 
κι μασι τῶν φυλέων ἐχρέωντο οἱ Ξικνώνιοι, ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Αδρήστον. παιδὸς Αἰγιαλέος THY Ὁ 
τὰ καὶ ππρὶ Ἐλευσθένεος ἄ ἄρχοντὸς, καὶ ἐκείνου | ἐπωνυμίην τοδεύμενθε κακλησθαι Αἰγέαι ΕΣ 
; ΤΆΡΈΠΟΤΟΕΥ ἔτι ἐπ’ SG ΕΊΚΟΡΗΕΥ μεγέπειτα Naas: Bass ae ; 


Σ 418 oes 
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τ΄ gelf was then revived in Sikyén, since it existed in the time of 
ic Parodiatass eo ok a A oo cata) 
τ ΟΥ̓ the war which Kleisthenés helped to conduct against Kirrha, ᾿ 


tye ἕο the protection of the Delphian temple, I shall 


τς Sikyonian 
coo despots nob 
ἽΝ peers ᾿ ie rc 2 
_ by Sparta. as far as the chronology can be made out.’ That he ᾿ 


speak in another place. His death and the cessation: 
of his dynasty seem to have occurred about 560 8.6... 


was put down by the Spartans (as K. F. Hermann, O. Miiller, 


and Dr. Thirlwall suppose)? can be hardly admitted consistently : 
with the narrative of Herodotus, who mentions the continuance — 


a of the insulting names imposed by him upon the Dorian tribes ~ — ᾿ 


for many years after his death. Now, had the Spartans forcibly 


interfered for the suppression of his dynasty, we may reasonably. oS 


presume that, even if they did not restore the decided pre- 
τ ponderance of the Dorians in Siky6n, they would at least have ᾿ 
ο΄ γοβουρα the Dorian tribes from this obvious ignominy. But it — 


᾿ _1 The chronology of Orthagoras and 
his dynasty is perplexing. The com- 


. this must throw back the beginning of 
ἜΤ sear eee to a period between 680-—- 
- 670. “Then we are told by Aristotle 


ie ae that the entire dynasty Jasted 100. 
years’; but it must have lasted pro-. 


λον bably somewhat longer, for the death 
 \ Of Kleisthenés can hardly be placed 
πὸ τὴν @arlier than 660 8.c. The war against 
oo. Wirrha (695 B.c.) and the Pythian vic. 

. bory (582 B.C.) fall within his reign: 
but the marriage of his daughter 


ooo) put earlier than 570 B.c., if so high; 
os for Kleisthenés the Athenian, the son 
of that marriage, effected the demo- 
\.cratical revolution at Athens in 609 or 
508 B.C... Whether the daughter whom 


το tratus about 554 Βι0., was -also the 
comedy, we do not nov. 


πως Megaklés was the son of that 
- Alkmetn who had. assisted the 


a and whom Croesus rewarded so libe- 
. rally as to make his fortune (compare 


after this enrichment of A 
here “δὲ, γενεῇ δευτέρῃ ὕστερον (Herod, 


τ a memorative offering of Myrén at. 
ες Olympia is marked for 648 B.c., and. 


τ Agaristé with Megaklés can hardly be. 


Ὡς Megaklés gave in marriage to. Peisis-. 


offspring of that marriage, as Larcher . 


Ἢ : ᾿ το depnties sent by Croesus of Lydia into. 
- Greece to consult the different oracles, © 


‘Herod. 1. 46; vi. 125): and the marriage. 
‘of Megaklés was in the next generation © τῆ 
eén— ᾿ Bo lg τοὶ 
) ov (H  Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, νοΐ, ὅς οἱ, 00 
‘126, Now the reign of Croesus te See 


extended from 560-546 Β.0., and his 
deputation to the oracles in Greece 


appears to have taken place about — δὰ at 
56 ΤῈ this chronology be ae ὃ. 
egaklés ὦ 


556 B.C. ¢ 
mitted, the marriage of Ν és 
with the daughter of the Sikyonian 
Kleisthenés cannot have taken place 
until considerably after 556 B.C. See 


the long, bub not very satisfactory, ὁ 

note of Larcher, ad Herodot. v. ὅθ. 
grounds for be ς΄ 
lieving, when I recount the interview. 


. But 1 shall. show 


between Solén and Creesus, that Hero- 
dotus in his conception of events mis-- 
dates very considerably the reign and » 
roceedings of Croesus as well as of 
Peisistratus. This is a conjecture of © 
Niebuhr which I think very just, and 
which is rendered still more le. 
by what we find here stated aboutthe | 
succession of the Alkmadnide. For. 
itis evident that Herodotus here con- 


-ceives the adventure between Alkmxén " 
and Croesus as having. occurred one ᾿ ᾿ς, 
generation (about twenty-five or thirty Ὁ  .. 
years) anterior to the marriage between =. 
_Megakiés and the daughter of Kleis- 0.0 00 
That adventure will thus 5. 
stand about 590--6865 B.¢., which would. 00. 
be about the time ofthe supposed ο΄ .- 
‘Interview Gif real) between Soldn and 0000000 
Croesus, describing the maximum of ... Ὁ. 
pie power and prosperity of the latter, 09 8: 


thenés, 


tiller, Dorians, book i. 8,23. 


Xp, 486, 2nd ed. 60 


robable 


omar. ΙΖ AGARISTA, DAUGHTER OF RLEISTHEN®S,  ῸΑ43ϑὃ 


seems doubtful whether Kleisthenés had any son : and the | 


extraordinary importance attached to the marriage of his daughter — A 


- Agaristé, whom he bestowed upon the Athenian Megaklés of the © 
great family Alkmednidee, seems rather to evince that she was 


an heiress—not to his power, but to his wealth. There can beno 


doubt as to the fact of that marriage, from which was born the - 
Athenian leader Kleisthenés, afterwards the author of the great 


τος demoeratical revolution at Athens after the expulsion of the | 


~ Peisistratides ; but the lively and amusing details with which .᾿ 


Herodotus has surrounded it bear much more the stamp of 
romance than of reality. Drest up apparently by some ingenious 
Athenian as a compliment to the Alkmaénid lineage of his city, 
which comprised both Kleisthenés and Periklés, the narrative 
commemorates a marriage-rivalry between that lineage and 
another noble Athenian house, and at the same time gives a 


the historical 


mythical explanation of a phrase seemingly proverbial at Athens 


τ Hanpokleidés don’t care” 


Plutarch numbers Hschinés of Siky6n? among the despots put 
_ down by Sparta: at what period this took place, or how it is to 


. 1 Herod. vi. 127-131. The locution 
Ὁ explained is—-O0 φροντὶς Ἱπποκλείδῃ: 
compare the allusions to it in th 


-Parceiniographi, Zenob.. vy. 81; Dio- 
coe pentan, 

“Schott, | . 
The convocation of the suitors at. 


vii. 21; Suidas, xi. 45, ed. 


τ the invitation of EKleisthenés from all 
_ parts of Greece, and the. distinctive 
mark and character of each, is prettily 
᾿ς told, as well as the drunken freak 
whereby Hippokleidés forfeits. both 
the favour of. Kleisthenés and the 


hand of Agaristé which he was on the: 
point of obtaining. It seems to be a 


story framed upon the model of various 
incidents in the old epic, especially the 


- . suitors of Helen. 


On one point, however, the author 


ie of the story seems to have overlooked 


both the exigencies of chronology and 
osition and feelings of 
his hero Kleisthenés, For among the 


suitors who present themselves at 
-. Sikyén in conformity with the invita. 


tion of the latter, one is Leékédés, son 


of Pheidén the despot of Argos... Now . 


the hostility and vehement antipathy 


towards. Argos, which Herodotus as- 


cribes ‘in another place to the Sikyo- 


aa nian Kleisthenés, renders it all but 


‘of Herodotus b 


impossible that the son of any king of 
Argos could have become ἃ candidate 
for the hand of Agaristé: I have: 
already recounted the violence which 
Kleisthenés did to the legendary sen- 
timent of his native town, and the 
insulting names which he put upon 


the Sikyonian Dorians—all under the 
influence of a strong anti-Argeian 


feeling. Next, as to chronology: 


Pheidén king of Argos lived .some — aur as 
time between 760-730; and his son 000. 
can never have been a candidate for 


the daughter of Kleisthenés, whose 
reign falls 600-560 B.c. -Chronologers 


resort here to the usual resource in 


cases of difficulty: they recognise a. 


second and later Pheidén, whom they © 

affirm that Herodotus has confounded ς΄. 

with the first; or they alter the text 9 
reading in place οὔ 9.0 

‘‘son of Pheidén,” “descendant of 0. 

‘Pheidén”,. But neither of these όχι... . 0ῦὉῦἃ.0.0.0 Ὁ 

jectures rests upon any basis: the text. = 


of Herodotus is smooth and clear, and — 


the second Pheidén is nowhere else ὁ ὁ 
authenticated. See Larcher and Wes- 4. 
‘seling ad loc: compare also Part TN, ὃ 


ch, 4 of this Histo 


_ 2 Plutarch, De Herod. Malign. δ. 91, 0. 


Ῥ. 89. 


ae 414 as ey AGE oF THE GRECIAN DESPOTS. εἰ" Pant ir. | 


2 | Me ον τὰν ἢ with the history of Kleisthenés as given | in , Herodotus | 


ae we: are unable to say. 


YON peepote ab: 


Contemporancous: with τ Orthigorides at Sikyon -- "νὰν 
beginning a little later and closing somewhat earlier 


τ Gorinth—  —we find the despots Kypselus and Periander at. 


ve Τρ Kypselus. " 


πος ae oligarchy called the Bacchiade. Of the manner in which he 


| accomplished his object we find no information: and this 


Corinth. The former appears as the subverter of the — ᾿ 


historical blank is inadequately filled up by various religious : 


εν prognostics and oracles, foreshadowing the rise, the harsh πῆς ᾿ς 
and the dethronement, alter two generations, of these τονε ul 
‘despots. 
According to an iden deeply seated in the Gresik πὶ the me 
jor destruction of a great prince or of a great power is usually = 
signified by the gods beforehand, though either through hardness — 


of heart or inadvertence no heed is taken of the warning, In 
Ξ reference to Kypselus and the Bacchiade, we are informed that ae 


τε Melas, the ancestor of the former, was one of the original settlers Ped fed 


τὴν ᾿ at Corinth who accompanied the first Dori Tay chief Alétés, and Ἢ | . re 
π΄ that Alétés was in vain warned by an oracle not to admit him.) — 


᾿ _ Again too, immediately before Kypselus was born, the Bacchiadee : 


cas ‘received notice that his mother was about to give birth to one 


Σ ἰῷ who would prove their ruin: the dangerous infant escaped ᾿ : nee 
destruction only by a hair’s breadth, being preserved from the 


intent of his destroyers by lucky concealment in a chest, Tabdag 3 
the mother of Kypselus, was daughter of Amphién, who belonged 
to the gens or sept of the Bacchiadee ; but she was lame, and none 


can Le ie gens would consent to marry her with that deformity. ᾿ 


᾿ς Eetidn, son of Echekratés, who became her husband, belonged to ΠῚ 
τς ἃ different, yet hardly less distinguished, heroic genealogy. He | 
was of the Lapithze, descended from Keeneus, and dwelling in the | 


ae os Corinthian deme called Petra. We see thus that Kypselus. waa 
not only a high-born man in the city, but a Bacchiad by half 
birth: both of these cireumstances were likely to make exclusion _ 


"from the government intolerable to him. He rendered himself 66 


| Pansan. ce “9 


ae Ἶ highly popular with the people, and by their aid overthrew : and. po 
epee ‘the. τ τ ας πὶ as ore at Corinth for: ak a 


CHAP. ix. _ RYPSELUS AND PERIANDER, AT CORINTH. | 


thirty. years until his death (Bo. 655625). ‘Asbording. Pee 


ook 415 oS 


- Aristotle, he maintained throughout life the same conciliatory oe 


behaviour by which his power had first been acquired ; and his 
| popularity was so effectually sustained that he had never any 


occasion for a body-guard. But the Corinthian oligarchy of the — 


Ἢ century of | Herodotus (whose tale that historian has embodied in : . 
‘the oration of the Corinthian envoy Sosiklés} to the Spartans) — 


“gave a very different description, and depicted Kypselus as a oc 


i. cruel ruler, who banished, robbed, and murdered by wholesale. 
τ His son and successor Periander, th ough energetic as a warrior, 
“distinguished as an encourager of poetry and music, 
and even numbered by some among the seven wise 
men of Greece, is nevertheless uniformly represented as oppres- 
τ give and inhuman in his treatment of subjects. The revolting 
‘ stories which are told respecting his private life, and his relations. 
with his mother and his wife, may for the most part be regarded 

as calumnies suggested by odious associations with his memory. 
But there seems good reason for imputing to him tyranny of the 
worst character. The sanguinary maxims of precaution, so often. 


Periander 


τ acted upon by Grecian despots, were traced back in ordinary 


belief to Periander? and his contemporary Thrasybulus, despot of | 
 Milétus. He maintained a powerful body-guard, shed. much 
plood, and was exorbitant in his exactions, a part of which was 


᾿ 1 : employed 1 in votive offerings at Olympia. Such munificence to 
the gods was considered by Aristotle and others as part of.a deli- 


berate system, with the view of keeping his subjects both hard at 
work and poor. On one occasion we are told that he invited the 
τ women of Corinth to assemble for the: celebration of a religious 


festival, and then stripped them of their rich attireand ornaments. ~~ a : hee 
- By some later writers he is painted as the stern foe of everything = aoe 
eae ike luxury and dissolute habits—enforcing industry, compelling ee 
every man to render account of his means of livelihood, and ey 
SABRE the. procuresses of Corinth to be thrown into 186 βθὰ,3 ae 


68. ‘Aristot: Polit. v. 9, 22. Herodot. seventh centuries Ἐ. ο, 
vy, 98, The tale respecting Kypselus — 


“people, contained 
πον geeond book of the Giconomica οὗ 
peor Aristotle, coincides with the general 

yiew of Herodotus (Aristot. Giconom. 


"and his wholesale exaction from the 


" 2); but I do not trust the statements 


the spurious 


Orell; Diogen, Laért. i 
τιλ να τ for facts ac Li sixth or 


Ephorus, Frag. τοῦ, ed. Marx 


‘Hera leidés Ponticus, Frag. v, | es ae ee 


Kohler; Nicolaus eae 
τι Κυψελίδων a 


2 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, B22; : tif. 8, 8. ! " ‘ ee eg a ον 
Boone ν, 92, ως 


fon ie eS 


ad ae AGH oF TSE GRUCIAN ‘DESPORS. of ae Pant mS coe 


| though th the general feainives of his character, his οἷ 1 tyranny oS a 
~~ no less than his vigour and ability, may be sufficiently relied on, — 


ls γοῦ the: particular incidents connected with his name are all 
extremely dubious. The most credible of all seems to be the tale 


᾿ ey ° ; of his inexpiable quarrel with his son and his. brutal treatment Of. | ᾿ τι 
ne 29 many noble Korkyrean youths, as related in Herodotus. Periander 


" : “is said to have put to death his wife Melissa, daughter of Proklés, ate 
ie despot of Epidaurus. ‘His son Lykophrén, informed of this deed, 


: : : οὐ contracted an incurable antipathy against him. Periander, after | : : ; : 
vainly trying both by : rigour and by conciliation to conquer this 


: feeling on the part of his son, sent him to reside at Korkyra, then _ 
᾿ dependent upon his rule ; but when he found himself. growing | 


| Ἴ, old and disabled, he rocalied him to Corinth, in order to ensure 
_ the continuance of the dynasty. Lykophrén still obstinately 


᾿ ᾿ declined all personal communication with his father, upon which - | 


ἐμῶν the latter desired him to come to Corinth, and engaged himself to. ᾿ 


τ ~ go over to Korkyra. So terrified were the Korkyreans at the ie 


7 idea of a visit from this formidable old man, that they put 


Lykophrén to death—a deed which Periander avenged by seizing ee : ᾿ 


τ - three hundred youths of their noblest families, and sending them ae : 
over to the Lydian king Alyattés at Sardis, in order that they 


might be castrated and made toserve aseunuchs. The Corinthian 
vessels in which the youths were despatched fortunately touched ὦ 


ΠΥ τ αὐ Samos in the way ; where the Samians and Knidians, shocked | ee 
at ἃ proceeding which outraged all Hellenic sentiment, contrived = 


τ [0 rescue the youths from the miserable fate intended for them, ἜΗΙ 


and after the death of Periander sent them back to their native 


Hot ᾿ island. 1 


ae _ Periander. — 


taint While we turn with displeasure ΕΣ tha political life δὲ this ee εν 
ὌΝ Great ῈΠπιδῃ, We are at thesame time made acquainted withthe == 

fas power of great extent of his power—greater than that which 
under ss Was ever possessed. by Corinth after the extinction of 


ce a Anaktorium, all. Corinthian. colonies, but in the next century — 


ee independent states, appear in his time dependencies of Corinth. ee : 
-Ambrakia i is said to have been under the rule of another despot Ran 
E = Periander, ‘probably also a | Kypselid by birth. Ttsems 


τ some oda tiga vteagleal ale Com: a 22, Be 860. 


his dynasty. Korkyra,. Ambrakia, Leukas, and ae 


Sy Herodot. iii, 41--πὰν He details ine ‘pare Plutar ch, De Herod oti Mali nitat Sag 


τ ΤᾺ respect of power, m 


“FALL ‘OF THE RYPSELIDS, ᾿ 


5 ἢ Jadeed. that es towns of Dhaene ‘Leukas, and’ “Apollonia in τα ie ἢ : 
the Tonian Gulf were either founded by the- Kypselids, or 


received reinforcements of Corinthian colonists, during their 
dynasty, though Korkyra was established. considerably earlier.) 


» oo “The reign of Periander lasted for forty years (B.C. 625—585): hal at ee 
oe Psammetichus son of Gordius, who succeeded him, reig gned three 


years, and the Kypselid dynasty is then said to have 
closed after having continued for seventy-three years.” 
magnificent display, and wide-. 
τ spread connexions both in Asia and in Italy, they evidently ἘΠΕῚ 
high among the Greeks of their time. Their offerings consecrated 
at Olympia excited great admiration, especially the gilt colossal 
- statue of Zeus and the large chest of cedar-wood dedicated in the 


Kypselid 
dynasty. - 


Fall of the oo 


temple of Héré, overlaid with various figures in gold and ivory. _ 


The figures were borrowed from mythical and legendary story, — 
τ while the chest was a commemoration both of the name of Kypselus 


τ and of the tale of his marvellous preservation in infancy.’ ΤΠ 
_ Plutarch is correct, this powerful dynasty is to be numbered. . 


among the despots put down by Sparta.* Yet such intervention 
of the Spartans, granting it to have been matter of fact, can 
ἑ hardly have been known to Herodotus. 

Coincident in point of time with the commencement of 
τς Periander’s reign at Corinth, we find Theagenés despot at Megara, 


᾿ς ΟΝ τῶν is also said to have ra his power by Semagogie εἰν 


ΕῚ χερί ‘Polit, γ, 8, 6: 
Plutarch, Almatorius, ¢. 23, Ὁ 


ὃ, 9. 
768, 
and De Sera Numinis Vindicta, « . Ty ps 
ες δὅϑι _ Strabo, Vii. Ὁ’. 8255 χι Ὁ, 452, 
τ Seymnua Chius, v. 454, and Antoninus 


reads that: speech: will perceive that 
tbe inference from silence to ignorance 
is Ἢ this case almost irresistible. 

anti-Dorian— 


polley ‘intentionally 


“Miiller ascribes to Periander a 


both 
τὸ as "sostom (Or. x. p. 825, Reiske). 


-Liberalis, c. iv., who "quotes: the lost 


“ἐς _ Work called ᾿Αμβρακικά of Athanadas. 


2See Mr, Clinton, Fasti ‘Hellenici, 


ad ann, 625—585 B.C, 


8 Pangan. vy. ἢ, 4; 1, 2. Strabo, 
Wilh. ope. 88. - Compare Schneider, 


x ‘Epimetrum ad Xenophon, Anabas. p.. 
The chest. was seen at ira " 


δ70,. 


“by Pausanias and. Ὧν. 


τ Plutarch De lerodot. Malien. ᾿ 
2, Ὁ. 859, IE 
lieved that the dynasty of the 


"ΕΣ Kypselids at Corinth was put down by 
> Sparta, he could. 
‘make allusion to the fact in the long 
~harangue which he ascribes to. the 
Liam Sosiklés Se soa _ Whoever 


anlar αν 


not have failed to 


Corintl 


Herodotus: had known 


‘prom ted by the wish of utterly =... 0) 
ectiliarities of Ὁ. ὁ 
Doricrace. Forth sreasonheabolished 8 Ὁῦ 0. 
the public tables, and prohibited θ΄... ς΄ 
Miller, Ὁ δ 


But it cannot be shown that any ᾿ 
public tables (συσσίτια) or any pecnlinr ἜΝ 


eradicating the 


ancient education.” (Ὁ), 


Dorians, ii. 8, 3.) 


education, analogous to those of Sparta, - 


ever. existed at Corinth. f nothing - 
“more be meant by these συσσίγεα than 


public banquets on particular festive — 
occasions (see Welcker, Prolegom, ad 


‘Theognid,. ον ὅδ, p. xxxvil.), these ΘΑ: 
fore | 
does Theognis, v. 270, bear out Weleker — — 

in: 


noway peculiar to Dorian cities, 


afiirmin 


ae ' syssitiorum vetus ΠΈΡΙ, 
tutum ”: - Ξε: 


Megara. 


ee ἐνορᾶν, “AGH oF THE ὁ GRNCTAN DESPOTS. | eee | Pane πὸ} 


Ἢ well a as by ¥ ἘΠΕ aggressions against the ich proprietors, Whose’ τ: ee 


Bee “Megara 


ΤΠ cattle he destroyed in their pastures by the side of ἜΣ 


| ‘Theagenés 3 ‘the river. We are not told by what previous con-_ ne 


the despot. act on the part of the rich this hatred of the people — 


had been earned; but Theagenés carried the popular feeling — | 


OLS completely along with him, obtained by public vote a body of ὁ 

ooo guards: ostensibly for his lice safety, and employed them to = 

overthrow the oligarchy." Yet he did not maintain his power 
even for his own life. A second revolution dethroned and 
expelled him, on which occasion, after ashortinterval of temperate 


2 government, the people are said to have renewed in a still more 


marked way their antipathies against the rich; banishing some — 


of them with confiscation of property, intrading into the houses 


of others with demands for forced hospitality, and even passing a > 
τ formal Palintokia—or decree to require from the rich who had 


them by their debtors.2 To appreciate correctly such a demand, 


lent was regarded by a large proportion of early ancient society — τ 


ΠῚ Ἢ _malecedent workiog of the harsh law determining his rights. 


fe " ᾿ ie Disturbed 
government eleg giac verses as we possess theta’ are in a state. 80 


ed Theognis. 


3 } πα κει, Polit. ve re a Bhetor. re 2, a 
4 Plutarch, Quest, Greece. ὁ. 18 p. 306. 
Aristo, Polit. iy. 14.20 10: ν. 3,6 4,8 


lent money on interest the refunding of all past interest paid to _ : 
we must recollect that the practice of taking interest for money on 
with feelings of unqualified reprobation. And it will be seen, — oe 


a : when we come to the legislation of Soldn, how much such violent : : ᾿ 


cote, We hear in general terms of more than one revolution in the pao | 
᾿ τ΄ government of Megara—a disorderly democracy subverted by ee 
ne returning oligarchical exiles, and these again unable long. to .: Bene 
maintain themselves ;* but we are alike uninformed as todates 6 
and etails. And im respect to one of these struggles we are 6 
a admitted to the outpourings of a contemporary and a sufferer— on ae 
the Megarian poet ‘Theognis. . Unfortunately his ees 


ab Megaran_ broken, incoherent, and interpolated, that we make eae 
Ἱ out. no distinct ‘conception οἵ the events which. call ae 
= ‘them forth, ‘Still less can we discover in. the verses of Theognis — ne 
τ ἄγαν, strength and peculiarity of pure Dorian. feeling, which, since 
acs the εἰναι ες of 0. ‘Miller 8 ὁ ey of the δ Ῥαμίδαι, it has been | oe 


CHAP. TE / : 


| ae fashion to look for. 80 6 extensively: "Buty we see ie ae poet 


TREAGENBS ar MEGARA—THIOGNIS, ἘΠ 419. peace 


was connected with an oligarchy of birth, and not of wealth, ᾿ 
which had recently been subverted by the breaking in of the | 


: rustic population previously subject and degraded—that these 
subjects were content to submit to a single-headed despot, in — 


order to escape from their former rulers—and that Theognis had. of 
himself been betrayed by his own friends and companions, = ὃ ὃ 
stripped of his property and exiled, through the wrong-doing ὁ6Ὸ 


τς “of enemies whose blood he hopes one day to be permitted tO 


co ~ drink”. "1 The condition of the subject cultivators previous to 


this revolution he depicts in sad colours: they “dwelt without. 
~ the ity, clad in goatskins, and ignorant of judicial sanctions or 
laws ”:? after it, they had become citizens, and their importance 
had been immensely enhanced. Thus (according to his impression) 
. the vile breed has trodden down the noble—the bad have become 
masters, and the good are nolonger of any account. The 
bitterness and humiliation which attend upon poverty, and the 
undue ascendency which wealth confers even upon the most 
- worthless of mankind,’ are among the prominent subjects of his 
- complaint. His keen personal feeling on this point would be 


alone sufficient to show that the recent revolution had no way 


‘overthrown the influence of property ; in contradiction to the 


Pe opinion of Welcker, who infers without ground, from a passage — 
of uncertain meaning, that the land of the state had been formally _ 
2 oe ᾿ re-div vided.* * The Megarian revolution, so far as we apprehend = 


1 Theognis, vv. 262, 849, 512, 600, 828, particularly ΤΟ Ἢ and full of in. . 
834, 1119, 1200, Gaisf. "edit, — struction. He illustrates at great 
length the tendency common to 


τῶν εἴη μέλαν αἷμα πιεῖν, de. Theognis with other early Greek. ee ee oe 


"to apply the words good ‘and bad,-nob 00° > 
a Theognis, ¥. 849, Gaist. : Se ea with voit erence to any ethical stan μον : 


ΓΕ τ xg? but to wealth as contrasted with ὁ 
es Xing He βὰν 10. γε πόλις, λαοὶ δὲ poverty —nobility with low οὐ τ 
οἱ πρόσθ' οὔτε: δίκας ἥδεσαν οὔτε νό- Strength with weakness—~conservative = 


and oligarchical politics as_opposed to. 


eee ats ἀμφὶ πλευρῃσι δορὰς αἰγῶν κατέ innovation (sect. 10—18). ΤῊΘ ethical 6 


τριβὸν, meaning of these words is not abso. Ὁ 
“TBE ro ‘bor’ od ou τῆ ned’ ὁ ἐνέμοντο lutely unknown, yet rare, in Theognis: —— 


πόλεος. it ρον} grew up at Athens, and ~ | 


became Pa ularized by the Socratic 9 ica 


8 Theoguis, Ww. πὸ 207, 6 593, 700, 8665, school ὁ 


ilosoplers as well as by 


Gai Sh . the orators. ‘But the early or political er 
4Consult the  Prolegomena, ‘to meaning always remained, and the 


 Weleker’s edition of. Theognis; also fluctuation between the two has been ὦ ae 


those of Schneidewin (Delectus Elegiac. productive of droge nent misunderstand - 
in Roster: | . 46—55). ᾿ vi Constant att 
: rolegomens οἱ Pibecme are w en 


ention is necessary = Lees ene 
ee bo aoa Bee 


“τ ον ὑπ GRECIAN DESPORS. : Parr i. 


; it “fom ρους appears to “have: improved materially the : ὙΦ a 
condition of the cultivators around the town, and to have 


a strengthened a certain class whom he considers “ the bad rich "— 


while it extinguished the privileges of that governing order, to 6. 


which he himself belonged, denominated in his language | “the 


τ good. and the. virtuous,” aie ruinous effect upon his own ὁ 


individual fortunes. 
᾿ sively Dorian, we have no means of determining: 


How far this governing order was exclu. a 
The political ay 


: ᾿ : change by which Theognis suffered, and. the new despot whom το 
he indicates as either ‘aetually installed or nearly impending, 6 


τ must have come considerably after the despotism of Theagenégs ; _ | 
_ for the life of the poet seems to fall between 570—490 B.c., while 
‘Theagenés must have ruled about 630—600 Bc. 


‘From the — oe 


ne ᾿ πες a unfavourable picture, therefore, which the poet gives ashisown > 
4 early experience, of the condition of the rural cultivators, itis 


| protection of the city. ae 
-It.is thus that the despots of Corinth, Sikyén, aad Megara Ἢ 
Analogy οἵ serve as samples of those revolutionary influences — 


ay Sivenvang Which towards the beginning of the sixth century Bo. 
my Megara. seem to have shaken or overturned the oligarchical a 


eee ᾿ἐσθλοῖ, edna aot, χρηστοί, &e., or on 
coo bhe other ani οἱ Kaxot, δειλοΐῖ, &e., tO 
examine whether the context is such as 
to. give to. them the ethical or the 


omnibus pariter corruptis: 


quisque 


ες evident that the despot Theagenés had neither conferred upon ᾿ υν : 
them any permanent benefit, nor given them access to the puciesl a 


" ἢ povernments in ey many cities throughout: the Grecian world. wih ue 4 


pellati, non ob merita.j in x deapablteant, set δε 
‘sedation 
ocupletissimus, - et injuria 

validior, quia presentia defendebat, PTO τ πον 


ΠΝ ‘philosophy ἡ, ᾿ς 


το Aristotl 
ΗΝ “παρὰ τοῖς πλείστοις ot εὔποροι;. τῶν. KOAGY 
oe κἀγαθῶν δοκοῦσι κατέχειν χώραν, Ao 
πος tareful distinction is sometimes found 
in Plato and Thucydidés, who talk of. 

: as “the persons. called 
superexcellent tag. καλοὺς κἀγαθοὺς 
ὑνομαζομένους. (Chucyd.: viii. 48). ὐπὸ 
τῶν. "πλουσίων. τὰ καὶ καλῶν Ka: αθῶν ὦ 
: -Germans—boni se 
mines, Rachinburgi, Gudenminner.. Bee te 
Savigny, Geschichte des Romisch,. 9 
Rechts im Mittelalter, vol. L Pe 184; ree 


a political meaning, Welcker seems to 


ge 8, step too far when he says that the 
- Jatter sense “fell into. desuetude, 
| aes the influence of the Socratic 
(Proleg. sect. 11, p. xxv.) 
a5 two meanings both remained ex- 
tant af the same time, as we see by 
tle (Polit. iv. 8, 9). -σχεδὸν γὰρ 


~~ the oligarchs a 


paid ἐν. τῇ πόλει (Pinto, Per viii. 
‘The. same’ double. sense 


hig . 


is to be. 
found. serge prevalent in: the Latin | 
ei. areniane cis mali. cives ap-. 


bono habebatur ” . (Sallust. Hist. Frage 
ment. lib. i. Ὁ. 985, Cort.) Andagain Ὁ 
Cicero Me Republi. 84): “Hoe errore 
Ὁ vulgi cum rempublicam opes paucorum,: ὁ ὃῦὅ - 
non virtutes, tenere coepertnmt, nomen ς 
ili. principes optimatium ‘mordicus ne 
tenent, re autem carent eo momine”. ... 
In Cicero’s Oration pro Sextio (0, 45) 6 
the two meanings are intentionally 
confounded together, when he gives... 
optimus. QUIBQUEL ὁ... 0 
Welcker (Proleg. 8. 12) produces several 
other, examples of the like equivocal 
“meaning, There are not wanting. Ame 
stances of the same use of Janguagein ° 
he laws and customs. of the early ee 


efinition of 


homines, © probi.. 


vol. ii. Ὁ xi 


‘aan 


one, 1X. τ “CORINTE, κα s1k 208; AND MEGARA. 4 : me : se 41. ΠΝ 


yess There ‘existed a ΤΕ sympathy iad ‘alianee Tbetirecn, the fe 
despots of Corinth and Sikyén :1 how far such feeling was further _ 
-extended to Megara we do not know. ‘The latter city seems 
Ets evidently to have been more populous and powerfwi during the 
_ seventh and sixth centuries 8.c. than we shall afterwards find her 
; throughout the two brilliant centuries of Grecian history. Her oe 
.. colonies, foundasfar distant as Bithyniaand the Thracian Bosph onus. 

on one side, and as Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade ἢ 
“AS well as naval force once not inferior to Athens; so that we 
shall be the less surprised when we approach the life of Solén, 
to find her in possession of the island of Salamis, and long 


maintaining it, at one time with every promise of triumph, against 


| the entire force of the Athenians. 


L Herod, vi. 128, 


"CHAPTER x | 
“ONTO PORTION OF HELLAS ATHENS BEFORE 1 SOLON. 


7 a Having traced in the preceding chapters the scanty stream οἱ ἄν; 


τὲ Peloponnesian history, from the first commencement of an — Le 


authentic chronology in 776 B.c., to the maximum of Spartan τὸ 
territorial acquisition, and the general acknowledgement οἵ... 
Spartan primacy, prior to 547 Β.6., I proceed to state as much as 6 
. 68 be made out respecting the Ionic portion of Hellas during the 0: 
© same period. This portion comprehends Athens and Eubcea,— 


2 the Cyclades islands—and the Tonie cities on the eoost of Asia " 


τῆν οἷ ᾿ ; oe with their different. colonies. | pe 
a ΤᾺ the case of Peloponnésus, we have ecu enabled: to discern eu: 


᾿ names, τι 


ou History of. 


ae ᾿ _ Hon, gives us merely a list of archons, denuded of all incident. ΠΕ 
᾿ hb ae to the heroism of Kodrus, who had saerificed cee: 


ol “Ne iin 


ποι τς ΒΧΟΒΘΙΒ. 


“ΓΟ θορρηαίαι, ΑἸκϑοπδ, Archippus, Thersippus, Phorbas, Megaklés, 6΄Ὁἢ) 


as “arehona, τ 


τ Einual'an . Diognétus, Phereklés, Ariphrén, Thespieus, Agamestér, 
{nna nine Aschylus, and Alkmedn--were all archons for life. 
In the second year of Alkmeén (752 3.c.), the dignity rs | τ ᾿ ᾽ν ἐ 


n PabeR. : 


ΩΣ οἱ archon was 5 restricted toa 8 duration oft ten years: ‘and... seven L of eee 


ome something like an order of real facts in the period Ὁ 4 
oo: Athenabe.” alluded. to—Sparta. makes great strides, while. Argos. 

Soon onean falls. In the case of Athens, unfortunately, our) 
pos Hat OB materials are leasinstructive. Thenumberofhistorical, 6 
ALE α ας facts, anterior to the Solonian legislation, i is very few ot. 
ΠΣ indeed : ‘the interval between 776 8.0. and 624 8,0., the epoch of 
ἘΠ Drake’ s legislation a short time prior to Kyl6n’s attempted usurpa- oe 


oe ees his life for the safety of his country, we are told that = 
> after 1ζ0. 20. Poe after him was permitted to bear the title of Ὁ ἘΠ 
co dts, ‘life. king. His son Medén, and twelve successors— 


ae omar. X 


eat names, which we must take as we find them, with-— 


“PROM RINGS, το. ARCHONS, ᾿ ae Ἢ 48 Ἢ 


ΒΟΥ decennial ἘΠῚ Ν are nates .d-—Cherops, Reimiats, 


᾿" Kleidikus, Hippomenés, Leokratés, Apsandrus, Eryxias. With — gar 
. Kredn who succeeded Enyxias the archonship was not. only made | 


annual, but put into commission and distributed among nine 
persons, ‘These nine archons annually changed continue through- Ὁ 


δον out all the historical period, : interrupted | only by the few oS 


ae. intervals of political disturbance and foreign compression... Down He 


to Kleidikus and Hippomenés (714 B.C, the dignity οὗ archon ᾿ ἣν 


| oe had continued. to belong ey to the Medontide or 


τ descendants of Medén and Kodrus;? at that period it was thrown ὦ το 


open to all the Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the state. 
Such is the series of names by which we step down from the 
level οὗ legend to that of history. All our historical 


knowledge of Athens is confined tothe annual archong ; APRonship ὦ 


of Kreén, 
- which series of eponymous archon, from Kreén ΠΣ Εν εἰ 
᾿ downwards, i is perfectly trustworthy.?. Above 683B.c., mentof 


the Attic antiquaries have provided us with a string tte chro 8 


nology. - 


ον out being able either to warrant the whole or to separate the: τι 
false from the true. There is no reason to doubt the general fact 


τ - ταῦ, Athens, like so many other communities of Greece was in its ~~ 


| primitive times governed by an hereditary line of kings, and that gee Ἢ ; Ἢ ἀπ 


Sod passed from that form of government into ἃ commonwealth, 


᾿ first oligarchical, afterwards democratical. : ee 
We are in no condition to determine the civil clisetication ‘and ee ae 


᾿ ~~ political constitution of Attica, even at the period of the archon- Ὁ 


᾿ ᾿ ship. of Kren, 683. B.G., when» authentic Athenian chronology. 2 


a -first- commences—much less can we pretend to any knowledge ae: oe 


of the anterior centuries. Great politic changes were introduced. ~~ 


᾿ first by Solén (about 594 B.c.), next | by Kleisthenés (609 8,0), LS τ, 


᾿ ‘afterwards by Aristeidés, Periklés, and. Ephialtés, between the ae | . a 
_ Persian and Peloponnesian wars: so that the old ante-Solonian—- ς΄ 
nay even the real Solonian—polity was thus put more and more 


i - out of date and out of knowledge. But all the information which - ΟΥ̓ τον 


we possess Feapedting. that old 1 polity i is derived from authors who ae : “ee τὸν 


τ F Pansat κα 23 ‘Suidas, Ἱπαομώνης! “θὰ 50], 310,880 ee 
| Diogenan. Centur. Proverb.: it, 1... From the ἐὰρ ἘΠ of the mala of ae 
Ἐ ᾿Ασεβέστερον Ἵππομένους. ~Medén son of Kodrus, to .the ‘first. . 


4 See Boeckh on the Parian Marble, -annualarchon Kredn, the Parian Mar." ἂν a vo 


τ cin ἢ Comp. ‘Angerlp Gireec. Bat 12, sect, 6, Me — 40 os ‘Bpaeblax B87. 


ν τ 484 ᾿ τ ae ae | “ATHENS: ‘BEFORE ΓΝ ee Pant τας, a 


oe ᾿Ἀνοᾶ, after all or ‘most of thése creat changes—and whi finding ee 
oe ‘no records, nor anything better than current legends, 
“of the evil ex plained the foretime as well as they could by guesses. 


ge Obscurity 


oe condition | 


ot atten More. or less ingenious, g generally attached to the 
before dominant legendary names, They were ‘sometimes. ASE nee 
Pa able to found their conclusions upon. religious .. 
ἜΣ usages, periodic: ἫΝ ceremonies, or common sacrifices, still subsisting Ὁ 


salon, 


dn their own time. ‘These were ‘doubtless | the best-evidencres τὸ. 0 ia 


be found respecting Athenian antiquity, since such practices often: po 
τ gontinued unaltered throughout all the political changes. It is ate 
Coe in this way alone that we arrive at some partial nowledge of thewtau ν᾽ 
- ‘ante-Solonian condition of Attiea, though as a whole it still - 


remains dark and unintelligible, even after the ὁ Many. illustrations 5} 


= of modern commentators. 


eho writing in the third century before the. Christian ee 
sora, stated, that Kekrops had originally distributed ΠΩ 


SO seed, 
γε " ecimal Atttoa into twelve districts—Kekropia, ‘Tetrapolis, 
oo vision: 


ἊΝ οἵ Atticn. ΠΡ ΠῚ Dekeleia, Eleusis, Aphidne, Thorikus ὃ 
_inearly  Brauréu, Kythérus, Sphéttus, Képhisia, Phalérus~ 
pees and that. these twelve were cousclidated into one. - 
political society by Théseus! This partition does not comprise © 
the Megarid, which, according to other statements, is represented = 
ap united with Attica, aud as having. formed part of the distribution = 
made by king Pandién among his four sons, Nisus, Aigeus, Pallag, 02 2s 
and Lykus--a story as old ag Sophoklés. at. least? In other. 
aes accounts, again, ἃ quadruple division ig applied. to the ‘tribes, 
which are stated to have been four in number, beginning from 


times, 


i Kekrops—called in his time Kekrépis, Autochthén, Altea, and 


¥. eet 
2 Strabo, - {κι p. “992,  Philoehorna 7 different tal fos. 


μὰ A Andron extended the ecaae a = betel vill. [ .9, 1091. ie one : 


oo. Paralia. Under king Kranaus, these tribes (we are told) received. 66 
the names of Kranais, Atthis, Mesogwa, and Diakriat’—-under 9 
es Erichthonius, those of Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, Hephastias: 9: 
at last, shortly after Erechtheus, they were denominated after the 
Ὁ ad four sons of Ldn (son of Kreusa daughter of Erechtheus, by Apollo), π᾿ 

τ Geleontes, Hoplétes, Agikoreia, Argadeis, The four Attic or “5.0 
ere Tonic tribes, ander: these: last-mentioned nm names, continued to ae eal 
"a philochoras ap. ‘Strabo, lap 306, ‘Wiens frou the’ jsthains of Corinth Pr ene 


See Schimann, Antly,, ae -P,. πρὸ, ‘be ΤᾺΥ Ἀ5. the: Pythium (near Ginoé) απᾶ΄ i ᾿ 
Vs woot. τς Bleusis (Str. 12,}} ραν, there were Steed Ὁ, 


oe ‘our, X. Xe | ae FOUR ‘HARLY, TRIBES OF ANTICA, | : ἐν 408 τ τ 


ἢ τῶν the clndaification.. of the’ ates dati. the revolution of 
τον τς Kleisthenés in 509 B.C, by which the ten tribes were ἣν ΓΝ 
Ee Bee: ‘our Tonic. 
introduced, as we find them down to the period of tribes-— 
Macedonian ascendency. It is affirmed, and with some Howictes.” 
aes etymological plausibility, that the denominations of Atgudela | 
“these four tribes must originally have had reference to — eee ee 
Pees occupations. of those who bore them—the Hoplétes being the oa 
πο ἈΠ ΡΡΊΟΥ- class, the Higikoreis youtherds, the Argadeis artisans, and 
> the Geleontes (Teleontes, or Gedeontes) cultivators. Hence some 
authors have ascribed to the ancient inhabitants of Attica? an. 
το aebual primitive distribution into hereditary professions or castes, 
similar to that which prevailed in India and Egypt. If we should eek ὃν 
even grant that such a division into castes might originally have 
prevailed, it must have grown obsolete long ‘before the time οὗ. 
 Solén: but there seem no sufficient erounds for believing that. it 
ever did prevail. The names of ‘the tribes may have: been | 
originally borrowed from certain professions, but it does not me 
necessarily follow that the real ity corresponded. to this derivation, ὁ. 
_.or that every individual who belonged to any tribe was amember . 
of the profession. from whence the name had originally been 
derived. From the etymology of the names, be it ever so clear, — ce 
τος we cannot safely assume the historical reality of a classification = 
ταὶ Ὁ according to professions. And this objection (which would 8. oes 
weighty even if the etymology had been clear) becomes irresistible 
when we add that even the etymology is not beyond dispute ;? Soret 
that the names themselves are written with a diversity which. κα 
cannot. be reconciled ; and that the four professions. . No  Ὡν ον 
> named by Strabo omit the goatherds and include the of castesor 6. 
priests ; while those specified by Plutarch leave out Pee oe 
oe the latter and include the former? en oe 


ara: ton; the father οὗ tho four ἜΜΕΝ Herodotus and. poe ἴῃ. giving 
OO bar vad these tribes wera named, Geleontes. Plutarch: Solén, 25) gives : 
Sos) was firmed by oné story to be the Gedeontes, In an Athenian inscrip- 
Ree ee Be civilis ng levislator of Attien, tion. recently published by Professor 
ce πὴ Lykurgus, Nama or Deukaliéin. Ross: (dating | ‘seemingly in the first 
ε { iatarcly addy, | ‘Kolbten, Ὁ, 81, p. century after the ‘Christian era), the’ 6 
worship of Zeus Geledn at Athens hag - 
ee εν πεν Ἢ Euripides derives the Αἰγι- heen for the first time verifled—Atds ς΄ τ ῦῸ-:.ῦὅσ2ἠ [τ 
oe “nopeis,, not from. αἴξ a goat, but from. Ῥελέοντος ἃ ἱεροκήρυξ (ΌΟΒΒ, Die Attiachen ee te ee 
-  Abyls the Aigis of Athéné (f6n, 1581): Demin, pp. vii~-ix. Halle, 1 846), bce 
ye he’ also givos Teleontes, derived from an. - “ὃ Plutarch (Solén, ὁ. 95): Strabo, ee ey 
ey feonymons Telén son of Tin, while the «viii. p. 888... Compare ae Kritias, ie το ἢ 
— at a Ἀπικει concur with p. 110, | 


προ peg erie ceo _ ATHENS BEFORE, sobs, ae Pane] τ. ᾿ 


᾿ Tegislative ἘΌΝ ΟἽ operating upon ρας elements, ᾿ 
τ 686 proportions could not. have been permanently. maintained. 


— - But we. may reasonably doubt whether it ever did so exist: τ τ 
be “appears more like the fancy of an antiquary. who pleased himself. — 
by supposing an original systematic creation in times anterior π 
oto records, by multiplying together the number of days in the _ 
“month and of months in the year. That every. phratry contained ς΄ 
an equal number of gentes, and every gens an equal number of — 
“families, ds’ a. supposition hardly. admissible ‘without. better. 
evidence than’ we possess, But apart from this questionable ᾿ 
precision οὗ numerical scale, the Phratries and Gentes themselves ~ 


"were real, ancient, and durable associations among the Athenian _ 


ee ᾿ people, highly important to be vunderstood,? ‘The basis of the : ae 
~ whole was the house, hearth, or ‘family,—a. number of which, ee 


-ὖ ein. greater or less, composed the Gens or Genos, This. 
“stituted the gens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, and partly 


oo) gene oF. 


Me ae _ mon. religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege of 


τ “gentile. factitions, brotherhood, bound together by—1. Com- — ae 


a he ee priesthood, in honour of the same god, aupposed to. ba | ae 
ΠΕ the primitive ancestor and characterised by a special surname ὦ 


ee 2 Bye common burial place. 3, By mutual rights of successions a : 


τ 0 property, ἅ. By reciprocal obligations of help, defence, and τ ἦς 
“redress of injuries. 5. By mutual right and obligation to — 


ae intermarry. in certain determinate . cases, especially where. there : a : 
τ Was an orphan daughter. or heiress, 6, By possession, in some Ὁ 


Ἴ wee own, 


céives that this numerical Mr, 


the -D 


and Hundreds, and to the still contenariis, sed non determinatis, con- 


: which seems: to: de the. . 
ἦ wihele of Teutonfe and. eral oe » BX aucioribus constat’, 


wake it-consish of . ‘precisely: a hundred”. 


ng that these precise numerical Certain itis, that whatever may have 
port: ek were in general: practice . heen’ its. origt ἐᾷ ee 
+ the ayeberiat anomenclature. Hundred, at the time when it becomes 
eared ts. PUIpORS. hy rhnwkeing the idea: known, to ‘us, differed: ey in: extent ny, 
© mand type to which a © νὴ ὦ various nperta 8 af aan. τας 


canes at least, of ος common α Broperty, 8 an | archon and a treasurer er of ἐλ ΕΣ 


ἐν : Motor, 1 De Gentilitate ὙΠῸ pp. | ‘pasta ΕΣ 4 was actually eda Se Ne 
pee ΘΠ, ‘Thorpe. observes respecting 09. 
completeness was enacted by Solin; Hundred in his Glossaryto the aAncionb >. 
- but of this there is no proof, nor is ib Laws. and Institutes of. England,” γι 00 
in harmony with the general tendencies - Hundred, Tything, Frid-Borg, το... Gt ean 
ἜΣ: Sol6n's legislation. - : jalogus: de Scaccario, it is βεϊᾶ 
“tything a ‘reforence tothe Anglo- Saxon that a Hundred ‘ex: eed aliquob. 


more widely-spread: division of. the stat: quidam enim ex pluribus, quidam . ey , 
Aundred, : } Someaccounta ᾿ς 
align ni ‘ach nose extensively than .hydes, others of a, hundted :tythings, | . : ᾿ 

_ Upthing ;—there is no. ground for others. of a” ‘hundred free families. 


nal. organization, the 


ae ‘ou AP. x ἌΒΑΣ, CHARACTER oF Tae amntc cares, ἐν 


τ wnfon.2 
Jess intimate, but still included some mutual rights and obliga- 


tions of an analogous character; especially a communion of ἐνὶ 
Pia particular sacred rites, and mutual privileges of prosecution in: 


ioe belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the phratries. of the 


worship of Apollo Patrdus as their divine father and guardian ; 


tribes were reputed sons of Ién. | 
Thus stood the primitive religious and social. union of ΤῊ es 

lation of Attica in its gradually ascending scale—as distinguished Ὁ 
οἰ from the political union, probably of later introduction, repre- - 
πο sented at first by the Trittyes and Naukraries, and in after times 
| by the ten Kleisthenean tribes, subdivided into. Trittyes and 
~Demes. The religious and family bond of aggregation is the | 
earlier ofthe two: but the political bond, though beginning later, 


“Sach were sake rights ‘and ‘obligations chatvadterising the gentile ie ,᾿ 
‘The phratric union, binding together several gentes, was 


- the event of a phratér being slain. Each phratry was considered — | 


game tribe. “enjoyed a certain periodical communion of sacred oe 
a rites, under the. presidency of a magistrate called the ‘Phylo- °° 8 
‘Basileus or Tribe King, selected from the Enupatrids : : Zeus 

τ Geledn was in this manner the patron god of the tribe Geleontes. ee 
7 Lastly, all the four tribes were linked together by the common . . 


εἶ for Apollo was the father of Ion, « and Oe Boones of all the four ᾿ eee 


. will be found to acquire constantly increasing influence through- τ. 


| out. ‘the. greater ‘part of this history. In the former, Perera ὙΠ eee 
᾿  pelation | is the essential and predominant characteristic: πδ΄. ei 
> ylation being subordinate :. in the latter, property and residence © Ὁ 


τ become the chief considerations, and the personal element counts — ee 
only as. measured along with these accompaniments. AT theses) τος Ὅτ 


τος phratrie and gentile associations, the larger as well as the smaller, = 
were founded upon the same principles and tendencies of the 


“ἃ Φυλαὶ 


me ; Grecian mind a coalescence of me idea of ‘worship, with that of: iene 


: 2 ; Bahai Ross's work (Ueber die 
εν Demen von Attika, p. 26) of the 
yévos “Apurarépibay, commemorating 


es deme and tribe of each: individual. 


oe Compare Boasler, De Gent, Attieis, p.. 


a 58, About the peculiar religions. rites 


dot, ἐν, 


“1 Sea the ‘tatructive inseription in. 


πον Bhe archon: of that gens, the priest of . 
πος Kekrops, the Teudas-or treasurer, and — 
the names of the members, with the. 


“of the ΠΣ called saeco a0 Hero- : 


8 Plato, Buthydem, Ῥ. 808; Aristot, 
ap. Schol. in Platon. Axioch, p- 465, ed, 
Bek.” ᾿Αμιστοτέλης φησί" τοῦ ὅλου πλή- 


ous διῃρημένου ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν. εἷς τε τοὺς, oe 


γεωργοὺς καὶ τοὺς δημιουργοὺς, φυλὰς. 


αὐτῶν εἶναι πέσσαμας, τῶν δὲ φυλῶν ἐκάσ- 
TAS μοιρὰς εἶναι. τρεῖς, ἂς τρετύας Te κατ 


λοῦσι καὶ φρατρίας" ἑκάστης δὲ τούτων 


Ἢ aed tater εἶναι ae τὸ δὲ a γενοε: ἐκ TRAN os 


; νικαΐ. “opposed. μὴ oa S 
grt onys, Hal. Ant. Roni. iv. 


ancestry, or of communion in certain special religious rites with = 
-. eommunion of blood, real or supposed. The god or hero, to ς΄ 
_ whom the assembled members offered their sacrifices, was con- —- 
-. eeived. as the primitive ancestor to whom they owed their origin; =. 
"often through a long list of intermediate names, asin the caseof 
the Milesian Hekateus, so often before adverted to. Each family == 


had its own sacred rites and funeral commemoration, of ancestors, - 


- eelebrated by the master of the house, to which none but mem- 


> bers of the family were admissible: so that the extinction of a 
τον family, carrying with it the suspension of these religious rites, 
Ὁ was held by the Greeks to be a misfortune, not merely from the ὦ 

“Joss of the citizens composing it, but also because the family gods 


‘and the names of deceased citizens were thus deprived of their 6 
_. honours? and might visit the country with displeasure, ‘The _ 


ae κοντά ἀνδρῶν συνιστάναι" τούτους δὴ τοὺς 
πο οἷ φὴς χὰ γένη τεταγμένους γεννήτας καλοῦσι, 


Pollux, vidi. 8, of μετέχοντες τοῦ γένους. 
> pevpijrat καὶ ὁμογάλακτες" γένει μὲν ov 
οὐ τον προσήκοντες, ἐκ δὴ τῆς συνόδου οὕτω 
aes nickel ay eer compare also 111, 62; 

το ἐς Harpokrat. γο "Awd 


ᾳ Atticist. Pp 108,. 


pression ay 


&c.. 10753 ady. Leochar. Ὁ. 1093. ι ! 
ing this perpetuation of the family | 
gacred rites, the feeling prevalent 
among the Athenians is much the. ς΄ 
ὃς same as what is now seen in China, 9 
Mr. Davis observes—‘‘ Sons are come Ὁ. 0 Ὁ 
 sideredin this country, where the power ς΄ | 
over them is so absolute through life, 89° 08 
assure support, as well aga probable - 
source of wealth and dignities, should "°°. 

_ they succeed in learning. Bat the ~ -.-- 
2, grand object. is,.the perpetuation of 39... 
the race, to sacrifice at the family © =. 
tombs. Without sons, a man lives.» 0. 
withou§ honour or satisfaction, and 0 
dies unhappy; and as the only remedy, 9. 
_ he is permitted to adept the sons of his. 

Lrg lag Nata ec ee 
 *¥6 18. not during life only that.a ~ - 
‘man Jooks for the service of hissons. 
“ΤῸ is his consolation in declining years, .. 
to. think that they will continue the Ὁ — 
performance of the prescribed ‘rites in 
.. the hall of ancestors, and at the family. -- 
“tombs, when he. is-no-more; and itig . 
the absence of this prospect which 9 .. 
makes the childless doubly miserable. 
~The superstition derives influence from. 
theimportance attached by the govern.) 
y ment to this species of posthumous. ° 

duty; a neglect of which is punishable, 


és ἐκκαιδέκατον. θεόν, The Attic ex- 
ἰστεια. tepdy καὶ. ὅσίων 

Wustrates the intimate association 

between family relationship and com. . 
mon religious privileges.—Iseeus, Orat, — 

vi. P; 89, ed. Bek. ; | 

Iseeus, Or, vi, 


p. 61; ii p. 88 : ‘ 
Demosth, adv. Makartatum, 


spect- 


ΠῚ Onur, *: ΩΣ REAL CHARACTER oF THE Antic omNaEs, CS EBL. Sy A 


i danger: seocaboad called: Gens, Phratvy, Tribe, were formed by ee 
an extension of the same principle—of the family : 
a considered. 88. ἃ religious brotherhood, worshipping enlarge- 
- some common god or hero with an appropriate sur- Mmentof the — 


rimitive | 


mame, and recognising him as their joint ancestor 5 family asso. 
and the festivals Theoenia and Apaturia! (the first. Ideaeot ae 
τς Attic, the second common to all the Ionic race) annu- Worship _ 


and an- 


ally brought together the members of these phratries cestry 
and gentes for worship, festivity, and maintenance of Γ 
- special sympathies; thus strengthening the larger ties. without 
_ @ffacing the smaller. — oh 
Such were the manifestations of ἘΠΕ sociality, as we read’ wee 
7 them in the early constitution, not merely of Attica, but of other 
Grecian states besides. To Aristotle and Dikeearchus it wasan 
--Gnteresting inquiry to trace back all political society into certain — 
assumed elementary atoms, and to show by what motives and 


coalesce, 


means the original families, each having its separate meal-biy 


τὲ and fire-place,? had been. brought together into larger aggregates | 7 
But the historian must accept as an ultimate fact the earliest state 
. Ὁ things which his witnesses make known to him, and in the - 
case. NOW before us, the gentile and phratric unions are matters 
. into the beginning of which we cannot pretend to penetrate. — 


Pollux (probably from Aristotle’s lost work on the Constitutions 


Pre : , of Greece) informs us distinctly that the members of. the same eat ces 
gens at Athens were not commonly related by blood—and even == 
πον ὦν without any express testimony we might have. ponlndad ἐμοῖς to. ie 

be the fact. To what extent the gens at the unknown ‘époch'6f 2 eee 
pa its first formation was based upon actual relationship, wehaveno 
fee means of Abtormining, either with regan to the Athenian or pres recat 


Artificial 6 


πον MRED PAST TT GEC TRO I a μος ἐς το 


: On all ἫΝ τορος of thelr care, ΠΡ : 
are. none which the Chinese so reli- 

. -glously attend to.as the tombs of their 
ancestors, conceiving that any neglect. 
τς ἦπ sure to be followed by worldly mis- 
ooo. fortune.”"—(The Chinese, by “John 
το τος Francis Davis, chap. ix. p. 181-104, ᾿ 
ἐ Ὁ ed, Knight, 1840,}. ; 
ἜΘΥΕ τ τς πὶ notices the same state of: 
© feeling among the Hindoos,--(Hist ory 
ah te British In ay book ii. chap. vik. Pp 

oo BSL, ed, B¥0,) 


x Xenoph. Hollen. 1. 5, 83 Herodot. 


ek 147; Suidag, ᾿Ἀπατουρίᾳ--- Ζεὺς Φράγο. 
Prag gota Spares the, ‘presi ding 


god of. ‘the piiabis union. a pine: οἰ ee 
8023; Demosth.. 


Buthydem, 6. 28, 
adv, Makart. p. 1054, ‘Sea. Meier, De. 
Gentilitate Attica, p. Lit: | | 


The πάτριαι at. Byzantium which 
‘were (different from θίασοι, and which 


possessed corporate property (τά τέ. 
θιασωτικὰ καὶ τὰ MarpuTiKd, | Aristot. 


(Economic, ii. 4), are doubtless 089. — | 


parallel of the At thenian phratries. 


2Dikearchua ap. . Stephan. Byz. τι Me ee : 
arpa; Aristot. Polit. i. 1,63; ‘Oper. “. 


mios and ὁμοκάπνους are the old words 


cited by the latter from Charondas and _ ee 


ἐρα ἡροὶν cae 


ne 2 Belief ins 8. 


ea. ancestor. 


ae 
oc aneestry. 


els wold 
that point is clear :— 

ace) we am sunt cognationes et gentili. τ 

oes ᾿ 

ὭΣ ΝΣ ἘΝ ὁ homines orli Almilii et ventiles, 

πόνο ge ab αὐ ΠῚ nomine declinate voces 
nen “bu gentilitate nominal”. Paul. Diacon.. 


᾿  ΘΘΗΘΙΘ. ortts, at is qui simili- nomine 


| ATEENS BEFORE BORON. 


τ ae Rowan antes ‘whic: were in wie main 1 pots “snl bg: oo 


East nL. τὸ oe 


Gentilism is a tie by itself; distinct from the family ties, but Ὁ a. 


= . ‘presupposing their existence and. extending them by an artificial. ie . . 


= analogy, partly founded i in religious belief and partly on positive 


ae " ᾿ Sompadt. ΒΟ. as to ‘comprehend strangers in blood. ΑἹΙ the~ oe 
ie members of one gens, or even of one phratry, believed 


προς gommon _ themselves to be sprung, not. indeed from the same — τ 
τι diving © grandfather or. great-grandfather, but from the same Ὁ 


divine or heroic ancestor. 


All the contemporary 


ἊΣ Ἄν. of the phratry of Hekateus had a common god for ὁ. 
- their ancestor in the sixteenth degree; and this fundamental 


oe belief, into which the Greek mind passed with so much facility, 


ue “was adopted and converted by positive compact into the Gentile 


and Phratric principle of union. Itis because such a transfusion, ὦ 


"οἱ τ χοῦ recognised by Christianity, is at variance with modern habits. 


of thought, and because we do not. readily understand. how such ἢ ͵ 
τ ἃ ἰορὰϊ and religious fiction can have sunk deep. into the Greek. 


: feelings, that. the Phratries and Gentes appear to us mysterious. 


| a But they are in harmony with. all the legendary genealogies a ie 
ἘΠ Doubtless. 
Niebuhr, in ‘his valuable discussion of the ancient Roman. Gentes, ᾿ς 


which have’ ‘been set forth in earlier chapters. 


is right in supposing | that they were not real families, procreated Ὁ ; 


Oe fom: any common. historical ancestor. — Still it is not the less true coe 
aoe (though he seems to suppose. otherwise) that the idea of the gens. τ΄ 
ΠΣ: involved the belief in ἃ common first father, divine or heroie—a he 
: πὶ genealogy which we may properly call fabulous, νὰ Ὁ: 


τὴ anesstry which was consecrated and. accredited . among the a 
ἮΝ ree members of the gens ‘itself, and served as one impor- 6 


ἐν Mecredited,, tant bond of union. between. them.’ And ones a mae 


i Niebuhr, “Remteche - Seachighta; 
i. p. 817-337. Varro's. language: On. 
“Ut in hominibus.- 
elieved | tn him: 


‘gic in. verbis:: Ut enim ab 


ae pe Bho Gentilis dicitur ex eodem. 


‘The 1 passage of Varro: ieee nob prove oak © 
the historical reality of the. primitive ᾿ς 
father or: Genarch | Airnilius,: bub ibe 

roves that the members: of. the gens. ees 


' Dr: Wilda, in “his. ‘learmed work, ees, 
"Dag, Dentsche  Strafrecht™. . (Halle, atte’ Ὁ 
1842), dissents from Niebuhr. in: the Pen 3 
‘opposite direction, and seems to main- ς΄. 
‘tain that the. Grecian and: Roman 0. 
appallatur,” ὅδ, See Becker, Hand. gentes were really distant blood: ralae o.  - 


3, abth, 2 
tobe strack out for the Grecian gentes, 


‘book fee per a Alterthiimer, part 
“The. tant y ve of the definition ought: 


a one (p. 123), How-this can be proved, 

T-do not: know: and it is inconsistent. Ὁ - 
‘with the opinion which he advances in - 
8 eon. pe ῳ. "ἢ νὰν fey Coe 


τ: of the feelings usual. among early Greeks, “πο 
> Aristotle himself, son of the physician Nikomachus, who belonged: ς΄ ve 
to the gens of the Asklepiads, 1 would have consented to disallow Ὁ. 


“coMMON DIVINE | ANCESTOR or vm ‘GENS, 


between the gens and the family, BO as to distinguish the former 
as the offspring of some special compact—still this is no fair test 


εν the procreative origin of all these religious families without any ὃ 

exception, The natural families of course changed from genera. 
“ton ta: generation, some extending themselves: while others 
: ‘diminished or died out; but the gens received. no alterations, το 
except through the procreation, extinction, or subdivision of ὁ. 


Ἶ : β ae world, prove how readily these enlarged and factitious - ees 
family unions assort with the ideas ‘of anearly stage fromother 66 ὁ ὁ 6 ὦ 
es ie society. The Highland ‘olan, the Asie: ‘sept Hie — ee ae 


these component families. - β 
τ families with the gens were in perpetual course of fluctuation, δ 


Be ΠῚ like ἜΤ might: aiden ate difference ; es OES 


Nor is it certain that ie 


Accordingly the ‘relations of the a 


_ and the gentile ancestorial genealogy, adapted as it doubtless was 
οὐ to the early. condition of the gens, became in process. of time 
partially obsolete and. unsuitable, We hear of. this genealogy ἘΝ 
but rarely, because it is only brought before the public in certain 


gases pre-eminent and venerable. But the humbler gentes had 


their common rites, and common superhuman ancestor and i ται 
genealogy, as well as the more celebrated: the scheme and ideal aoe 


"basis was the same in all, 


_ Analogies, borrowed from, very different people and parts of a oS 


nalogios 


2 . thou 


ae der 


i that these quasi families are prim. 


οὐ | -ordial facts in early. human: society, 
 peyond which we-cannot carry our 
researches, 
in history, the more does the. com-. 
oo ibit. the form of a family, - 


“The farther we go back 


τ Mmunit 
δι -reality. it, ig not 8. mere 
> family, 

research, which : no man can ace 


a with imapunit 122), 
τον ΠΣ Diogen, ie ¥ ee | | 
Leake’s: “cpuavels: in. 


Pe 5 Northern Lionas ch. 2, -p. 85 (the 
τ llr word 


4 See Colonel - 


furope, vol. ii, 


oo alep. 
Ὡς of τς ΟΣ ἐς edition of Spenser's Works, 
‘as rly δύ Robert, . rt Slaven: in 
a bs ad = : and 


Ireland. vol. Vi. p. 


"This is the limit of historical 


“bparpac’ seems to ba halt: 
tedin Albania); ‘Bons, La aoe ΟῚ 

pe Bem ¥. 
4, De 5B0;.8 enaer’s View of the. 
1542—1543 


So ΤῈ in the Jaws of King Alfred: nies ἢ 

i England ‘on the subject of murder, . .  0ὃῦΘ ςςὄ 9... 
the guild-brethren or members of the 

same. guild are made to rank. in the. 


osition of distant relatives if there ae 
appen to be no blood relativasi— 
If a man, kinless οὐ parental. - 


‘relatives, fight and slay a man, thenif. 

he have maternal relatives, let them eae 

bra a, third of the wért his guilt. be ΠΣ 
pethren δι third: parts. fox Ἢ third let : yes ee ee 


him. flee. Jf he 
ee τ his — 
for half let him: flee 


‘Tf aman kill a man thus clrountatanced, ae 
if he have no relatives, let half be paid 7 


to the king, half to his 
(Thorpe, Ancient La 


iid-brethven,” 


vol. i, Ὡς 896, the ideas of the ae 


Ne 


‘have no matemal ΠῚ 
wild, oe ‘Bay ag 


and Institutes. ὧι ΠΣ 
of England, vol. ip. 79-81.) Ag ain in πεν 
the same. Wake Leges Henrici oa oak ae Ὑν 


"ancient legally constituted families in Frieslad and Dithmarsch, 6 
τιν “the Phis or Phara among the Albanians, are examples of ἃ. 
and the adoption of prisoners by the North — 


των similar practice s+ 


oo: βγη δ᾽ manner τ τ ἢ 51 quis hominem 
. -occidut—Si eum. tune cagnutio sua 

ἀπο  deserat, et pro. eo. gildare nolit,” ὅσο, 
os. {πὰ the Balic law, the members of -a 
os eontuherniun, were invested with the 


oo game tights and obligations cone to- 
> wards the other (Rogye, Gerichiswesen: 


der Germanen, oh. db Ῥ, 62). Compare 
Wilda, Deutsches Strafrecht,. p. 384, 


amd the valuable special treatise of the - 


sane author (as Gildenwesen. im 


origin and progress of the guilds from 
the primitive times of German heathen- 

.. . digsmisnnfolded. He shows that these 
associations have their basis in. the 
δον @arliest feelings and habits of. the 
~  Feutonic race—the family was as it 
were & natural guild—the guild a 
ες factitious family. Common religious 


‘sacrifices and festivals—mutual defence . 


and help, as well as mutual responsi- 


᾿ ΠΟΥ -— were the recognised bonds - 
they were” 


Coe none the: ΠΡ ΠΕ 
πφθο τς τ . gomoritates as well 85. jsraternitates, com- 
oe prehending. both .men> and women 
τον {deren Genossen wie die. Glieder einer 


this primitive social an 
‘something lke the more political tribe 


Ce “spread eo much throughout Europe in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, 


4, 189 


--.- womicide committed - | 
ἀπο -one.of them (Boué, uteunra). 0 
το ἃ See. the valuable. chapter. of 


pon, or by, any 


το BBO, 2nd edit, 
aged wore enlarged families created by 


(observes Sistiondi) les familles Ὁ 
~paarbes' avoient ὁ δ. dans Pusage,” ἃ 


“and the guild rn together in the most: 


τοῖς ον ΒΘ 16 eng unter einander verbunden | 
ooo Waren, Ὁ, 148). Wilda explains how - 
ἘΠ Ἢ 1 religious. 
oo phratry (sometimes this very expression. 
ἐτὸ  fratria is used, see Ὁ. 109) passed into. 


or phyla (see pp. 48, 57, 60, 116, 126, 
129, 844)... Fhe sworn commune, which: 

:  partakes both of the one and of the 

“ other-—conjuratio—amicitia juraia (pp. 
the members of an Albanian phara, : 
>. grevall jointly bound. to exact, and - 


"each severally exposed to suffer, the 
os vengeance of pinot in. the event: of - 


| Nisbuhr, Rom. Gesch, vol. i. pp. 817, 
The .dlberght of Genoa, in the middle . 
yoluntary compact :—“' De tout bea ᾿ 
ον Génes, d’augmenter encore leur puis-. 


“Rance en adoptant d'autres families: 
moins riches, toing Uluatres, ou moins 


nombreuses—auxquelles elles commu. 3° Ὁ 
niqnoient leur nom et leurs armes, 0 
welles prenoient ainsi. Tengagemenb 0 0 
de protéger—et qui en-retour Sasso. |... 
cloient ἃ toutes leurs querelles,. Les °° 
inaisons dans. Jesquelles on entroit.° 
ainsi. par adoption, étoienti nommées.°. . 
des alberghi (auberges), οὐ Hy avoit. 


pou ‘le muaisons Ulustres qui ne ‘se 


ussent ainsi recrutees ἃ | 
nelque famille étrangére.” (Répub- 


ἐπ ΒΗ, Tiques Italiennes, ὅν xv. ch, 120, Ὁ. 860.) Ὁ 
-Mittelalter, ‘Berlin, 1881), where the  E 


Hichhorn (Deutsche Staats- und 


‘Rechts-Geschichte, sect. 18, vol. i p. $4, Ὁ | 
Sth edit.) remarks in regard. to the 


ancient Germans, that the German 


ἐς familim ot propinquitates” mentioned. “ay wee 


by Tacitus (Germ. Ὁ, 7), and the ‘‘genti- 
bus cognationibusque hominum”. of 
Ceesar (3. G. vi. 22), bore more analogy © 


to the Roman gens than to relationship ~ | 


of blood or wedlock. According to. the. : 


idea of some of the German tribes, 
blood-relationship might. be. 
formally renounced and broken off, ᾿ 
with all.its connected rights and oblix 0. 
- gations, at the pleasure of the indi- -_ 
-Vidual: he might declare himself ὃ 
ἐκποιητός, to use the Greek expression, ς΄ 
Salic law ag 8 


even, 


See. the Titul..68 of the 
quoted by Hichhorn, ἀν 6. ἡ 


οὐ Professor Koutorga of St. Peters- . 
burg (in his Essaisur lOrganisation de). 
Ja Tribu dans l’Antiquité, translated. 0.00) 
from Russian into French by M.Gho- = 3. © 
pin, Paris, 1839) has ‘traced οὐδ᾽ δα 

Ulustrated’ the fundamental analogy. 0 
‘between the social classification, in... - 
early times, of Greeks, Romans, Gere... 
mans, and Russians (see especially pp. 

47, 213). Respecting the early history. 

of Attica, however, many of his posi-e 0 

tions are advanced upon very untrust-. 00. 


worthy evidence (sea p. 128 seg.). 
Among the Arab ise τὰ 


Some 


LE βαρ EEses bot 


‘aide deo 


é ibes in Algeria... 
there are some which are supposedto 00... 
. be formed from the descendants, real. ὁ" 
or reputed, of some holy man or mara- τ τ. 
. bout, whose tomb, covered with a white. ὁ - 
- dome, is the central point of the tribe... 9 >. 
times a tribe of this sortbisdivided: = .* ὕ 
into ferka or sections, each of which - 
“has for its head or founder a sonof the «9 
«"Tribe-eponymus or founder, Some- 9... 
times. these ‘tribes are enlarged, by 
adjunction. or adoption. of newele- 0°: 
Ments; so that they hecome larg 


‘tribes, “formées ἃ la fois parle dé 


WIDE DIFUSION oF THE GENTILE cre, eee | νὰ 


| ‘cue. x. ἢ, 


American Indians, as well as the universal prevalences μὰ  offtoney 
_ of the ceremony of adoption in the Grecian and Roman world, 
exhibit to us a solemn formality under certain circumstances 


originating an union and affections similar to those of kindred. 
“Of this same nature were the Phratries and Gentes at Athens, the 


fe ‘Curis and Gentes at Rome. 


other parts of Greece, 
~~ believed common paternity : 


“traced back the past time to gods and heroes: and religion thus» | 


supplied both the common genealogy as their basis, and the 6 


But they were peculiarly modified ὦ a Ce 
τὸ ἘΥ the religious imagination of the ancient world, which always Ὁ 


τ privileged communion of special sacred rites as means of com. Ὁ ὁ 66 


-memoration and perpetuity. The Gentes, both at Athens and in| 


bore a patronymic name, the. stamp of their : ne ᾿ 
we find the Asklepiade in many - 


parts of Greece—the Aleuada in Thessaly—the Midylide, Psaly- ᾿ ἢ 
chide, Blepsiade, Euxenida, wt Aigina—the Branchide δὲ 


_Milétus—the Nebride at Kés—the Iamide and Klytiade at 


: : ‘Olympia—the. Akestoride at Argos—the Kinyrade i in Cyprus— ee 
ον the Penthilide: at. Mitylene1—the Talthybiade at Sparta,—not ° - 
legs than the Kodridm, Eumolpide, - Phytalidas, Lykoméde, ὩΣ 


a Butada, Funeide, Hesychidee, Brytiada, &e., in Attica,* 


- To 
each of these corresponded 


ον known, and passing for the first father as well as the eponymous i 


ΠΕ. ἡροταθηῦ do Yément’ familial, eb. 


| τ ~ hero of the gous Kodrus, Hetholpii Bates Phy aa Hesyohus, : oe Ἢ ᾿ ᾿ς ᾿ 
εν" πο πε 

ΕΣ οι “The: revelution of Eleisthenés in 509 B. Cc. ‘ibolished the phen ΟΣ ᾿ a ee 
ae iribes for civil purposes, and created ten new tribes—leaving the ey ce: 


mythical ancestor more or less . . 


᾿ phratries: and gentes unalter ed, but: introducing the local. distri- ᾿ ae ae 
~~ bution according. to demes or cantons, as the foundation. of his — 
αὐ mew. political tribes. : A certain Humber of demes belong to each 


1 13: “λλευϊδων: τοὺς πρώτους, Plato, ᾿ 
τ par!’ Reece hoa ἢ εἸέπισπο étrangers” : ‘Menon, ol, which marks them aa a 


-—~-* Tout cela se naturalise par le con-- 


numerous gens, See Buttmann, Dissert, 


des 


ΡΣ ΩΣ Staphns B 
os 31%, 875 ‘Pangan. x. " τ “Kalli- 
Scehol. Ν 

; bess ase eur ο. 2. 


“he ὃ: tact, eb chacun des nouveaux venus 
Pegs proud la qualité d’Amri (homme. des 


ni..Amer): tout aussi bien que. les 


τ degcendansd’Amerlui-méme,.”(Tablean 
oo Situation des Htablissemens, 
οι ‘Frangals en Algérie, Mar 1846, Ὁ, 398.) 
i Pindar, Pyth. vill. 535 Isthm. vi. 


Is. 


δ δὲ Nem, vii. 108; Btrabo, oH Re aed; 


_Uavacr. Pallad. 88 3 


μὰ 87) Aristot "Oh. ¥ 8, 


Vo], the: 


See A 


on the A lenade, in the Mythologus, igs ᾿ heya ee 
p- 246, Bacchiade at Corinth, ο΄. = 


ἐδίδοσαν καὶ ἤγοντο ἐξ ἀλλήλων (Herod. 


8 arpokration, ᾿ ᾿Ἐτεοβοντάδαι; ae 
Βουτάδαιν ; Thucyd, τῆ, §3:; Pintarch; 


‘Theseus, 12; 'Themistoklés, 1; De Ὁ ce 


neigh x cont. N nea p. 1865; Polemo — 
Schol. ad Soph. dip. Kol. 490; 
Plutarch, Vit. P Grater. 


See the ptt 0 of Ὁ, 


Ris ee, 
ὅθεν De ee 


4860 ATHINS BRVORE ΒοΙόν. Ὁ 


a eee 


[13 of the ten Kleisthenean. tribes (the d emes in the same tribes were εἶ ΠΣ 
τ not usually contiguous, so that the tribe was not coincident with 
a definite circumscription), and the deme, in which every indivi- - 


‘dual was then registered, continued. to be that in which his — 


ener descendants were also registered. But the gentes had noconnexion, _ “ἢ 
> 8 such, with these new tribes, and the members of the same gens 
might belong to different demes.: It deserves to be remarked, = 


τς demes, 2 it happened not unfrequently that the gennétes (or — 
~~ members of the same gens) lived in the same canton, so that the ~ 


over, it seems that Kleisthenés recognised a certain number of | 


ae ᾿ large number of 


ee “however, that toa certain extent, in the old arrangement of 
ooo Attica, the division into gentes coincided with the division into _ 


name of the gens and the name of the deme was the same. More- | 
> © mew demes, to which he gave names derived from some important = 


gens resident near the spot. It is thus that weare toexplain the = __ 
the Kleisthenean demes which bear patronymic = 


ἘΠ ᾿ “3 Demosth. ‘cont. Neer. Ὁ. 1865. 
.Dittmann (Griechische Staatsverfass. 


nd ἐπ ‘BD thinks that every citizen, after 


@ Kleisthenean revolution, was. of 


τ. necessity a member of some phratry, 
. a8 well a8 of some deme: but the evi- 


Ἢ confounded together; thus the Mreide: 
of Sparta, whom’ Herodotus (iv. 149)" 
calls a tribe, are by Aristotle called.a. 


| Phratry, of’ Thebans (ap. Schol. ad 


oo. Pindar, -Isth 


18). 


ee nee . kunde,, sect, 83, p. 17.. 


οἰ το A great many οὗ the demes seem to. 


have derived their names from the 


shrubs or plants which a in their: 
oo  meighbourbood (Schol. a 
αὐτῇ οὐ νξν -Phatua, 686, Muppivots, Ῥαμνοῦς, &.),. 
coe oo αὶ For example, dithalide; Butadas, 
oo Kothokida,” βάρ,  ~ Hiresidse, 
πο δοςς Mpletkide, σᾶ, Kup 
αὐ παρ, Ketriadm, Kydantide, Lakiade,: 
oo Pambdtada,” “Porithoide, > Persida,. 
oo. Bemachiden, Skambonida,” Sybrida,. 
oo Titakide, Thyrgonide, Hybade, Thy- 
~~ Moatada, Peonide, Philaide,Chollidas: τ . : | ae 
all. these names.of demes, bearing the in v.); Branchide near Miletus, dey 00. 
> arpo; and. an interesting illustration” 15... Ὁ 
us Byz. alone... afforded,’ in. other’ times and other’. ~ 
places, by the frequency of the ending... 
tke wes near Zilrich in Switzer-. “ 
and,—Mezikon, Nennikon, .Wezikon, =~ 


Avistophan,. 


‘Kration and Step 


chiefly occupied. 


ae . τὰ, Vi. 18); ‘Compare - 
πον “Wachsmuth, .Hellenische Alterthums- 


+ 48); Botachide at 
: Ἐπ σις τ πὸ, πὸ found in: Harpo-' 
We do not know that. the Kepapets 


ever constituted a γένος, but the name 
of the deme Κεραμεῖς is evidently given, 


upon the same pene le, to a place Ὁ 
ΟΥ̓ po ters. The gens. - 
Kotpoyidsar are sai 


distinguishable, 


rable gens, also ranked as a deme (see... 
the. Psephism about: Lykurgus in 
Plutarch, : Vit. X, Orator. p. 862): yet: 
we do not know that there was any. 
locality.called Butads. Perhaps some). 


of the names. above: noticed may be — 


simply. names of. gentes, enrolled: as’ Ὁ 
_ demes, but without meaning to imply. .. 
any community of abudé among the - 
“ADOWINOTSs ro Chek es a ite γε ΤΟΝ 
The members of a, Roman gens ocen- -. τ. 
pied adjoining residences, on. some.» °°: 


oocasions—-to what extent we do ποῦ. 


‘know (Heiberg, De: Familiar! Patrici-’ | 
orum Nexu, ch. 24, 25,. Sleswic, 1820). 0 
We find the same patronymic names 00 
‘of demes and. villages elsewhere: ἢ. | 
Kos and Rhodes (Ross, Inser. Gr. ined., 9 
Nr, 16—26, Halle, 1840); Léstade in 
“Maxos (Aristotle ap. Athena. viii. po 
egea, (Steph. Byz, 


on in vill 


to have been called ©) 0. 

. Φιλιεῖς (7 Pavers) and Ἰτεριθοῖδαι as well... 

aS Ἐοιρώνεδαι : the names of gentes. . = 

era oe cand those of demes seem not-always 9: 
τ dence: which he produces is in: my. ᾿ 


τ Ἰλαρπιοπῦ insufficient, The ideas of . The Butade, though ἃ highly vene- ὦ 


ΤΑ “our. x Ἔ 


2 : Grecian gens, arising from the different practice in 


-GENTES AND DEMERS τὰ Arrica, : 


There; is one παν πρὶν diffarense ies the Roninn and the 1 


᾿ regard.to naming, A Roman Patrician bore habitually Bema ana 


~ three names—the gentile name, with one name follow. Sees. ος 


So ing it to denote his family, and another preceding it peculiar to ᾿ 


~ himself in that family. But in Athens, at least after the revolu-— 


| : - tion of Kleisthenés, the gentile name was not employed: a man ἢ i τὴς 
wag described by his own single name, followed first by the name τ | 


= ae his father and next by that of the deme to which he belonged, ἐς 


as Alschinds, son of Atrométus, a Kothékid. Such a difference 


τ in-the habitual system of naming tended to make the gentile tie : 


e more present to every one’s ind at Rome than in the Greek εν 


a cities. 


: girl might pe claimed in marriage of right by any » 


ie tee 


‘Before the pecuniary classification. of the “Abticans introduced Ὁ 


: by Soldn, the Phratries and Gentes, and the Trittyes and Nauk- - ere ed 


‘varies, were the only recognised bonds among them, and the only _ 
_ basis of legal rights and obligations, over and above the natural — 
family. 


ἃ The gens constituted a close incorporation, both as ta " Ἵ : a oe 
οὐ property and as to persons. Until the time of Solén, nomanhal = 


᾿ any power of testamentary disposition. If he died without chil- εἰ πε 
τ ἄγθη, his gennétes succeeded to his property,! and so they cone.) e038 os 
tinned to do even after Solén, if he died intestate, An 1 onphan, τἀν ie 


sae member of the gens, the nearest agnates being pre- ὁ 
ferred :5 if she was poor, and he did not choose. to of gentile and 
marry: her himself, the law of Solén compelled him to phratric — 


> - provide her with a dowry proportional to his enrolled. 


gations. ae | 


eee ee ΠΟ ῊΠ 


oe seals of piopstty, ἢ and to nigive her out in mureinge to another 3 and = Beer ah 


ΕἸ ἴῃ. his ἰδοῦ: 


Ἔν Ziirich, shows that these: termina es 
Bre abridgments of inghoven, including. 

οὐ ον an original patronymic clement—indi-- 
tating the primary settlement of mem-. 
bers of a family, 


or of a band bearing 


2B), 
en ae δ a ather inscriptions from. the island: 
Ν" “of ‘Koés, published by Professor Ross, 
“we Ihave a deme’ mentioned (without. 
~ name), composed of three coalescing 


“gentes. “In hoe -eb sequente titulo 


a ᾿ - —— ey Sepieleenainins eae eat, ᾿ 


; bias gestditin δὲ sellations p nateiuy. πεν. 
‘mich — conflatum, | PP p y- 
Jigiliensinm, - Archidarum ", Pe nee ει 
Inseript. Grac, τηρᾷ, Faseie. ii. ΝΟ ake ee 
B07, Ὁ. ἀφ, Berlin, 1645.) ‘This isa 9 ςὃΟϑθ... . 
τ Ὁ specimen of the. Se systeuiatioully ς΄. τ 
ss the name ΘΕ ἢ 8 ca tain, on the same. a 
- gpob: (Bluntschli, Staats. und. Rechits-- 
, Geschichte der Stadt Ziirich, vol. ip. 


Antimachidarum, | . 


introduced by K rape in Attica. — 
aL Plutarch, Solon, 2 


served (Wemosth, cont. Bubulid, 
‘1807 5 Cicero, Lege 4,26). 


be sata eyes ὼ τ oe 


«Ross, : Gey ἀΠτῆς ων 


We find a Ὸ πη. 
“common cemetery exclusively belong. ee ΠΠῚ ον 
Ing to the: gous and tenaciously pree 00 


Se eee, 


2 Demosth. cont. Nokartat, - 1068, 7 . τὰ ΣΕ: fe 
See the singular additional. ii oe See ΟΣ 


ee ere 


ΠῚ AIEENS BEFORE SOLON, Pam 
ee ' “the m agnitude of the dowry required to be given (large even aa τι a 

fixed by Solén and afterwards doubled) seems a proof that the 
το law-giver intended indirectly to enforce actual marriage! Ifa. 


- > man was murdered, first his near relations, next his gennéiesand τ 


. τ phrators, were both allowed and required to prosecute the crime — i 
το δ᾽ law ;? while his fellow demots, or inhabitants of the same. _ 


mse deme, did not possess the like right of prosecuting. All that we 


a ofthe family. Τὺ is to be observ 


τον from the religions ceremonies of 


the mysteries of the Eleusinian 


--Poseidén. Exechthens. in the. 
Se oo τ Phat this was the primitive custom, 
os and that the limitation μέχρις ἀνεψμιαδῶν 


1 See Menrsius, Themis Attica, i 


τ πὸ Kuerg. et Mnesib. Ὁ... 1101), we. may 
ov: pather from the Jaw as it stands in 


vs. ᾿ . which ineludes the phrators, aud there- 
“fore, ὦ fortiori, the t 
ἐς ERe same ‘word γένος is used. to 


«olxes—and the quasi-family or gens, 


‘the former word as an exact equivalent 


os (Meier, De Bonis Damnat..‘p. 23, cites. 
os. αμαψιαδῶμ᾽ καὶ dpardpwv) was subse-: 
~~ quently introduced: (Demosth. cont. - 


.Demosth.. cont, Makartat.° p. 1069, 
goles or gentiles.. 


c. designates both the: circle of nameable 
palatives, brothers, . first’ cousins - 
oe) {ayyrorretg, Demosth, cont. Makartat. .: 

a Oy Pe 1068), ὅδ,» going beyond ‘the: 


As the gentile tie tended to become. 
Weaker, so the former sense: ofthe: 
ον sword became more and more current, - 
$0 the extinction of the latter, Ot ἐν: 
yea ὋΣ οὗ. προσήκοντες. would have: 
‘porne ἃ. wider sense. in the days οὗ. 
Drake than in. those of Demosthends ;° 
 Swyyenjs usually belongs to γένος in the . 
sparrower sense, ψέρνήτης to yevos'in the: 
“wider sense, but. Issus sometimes uses’ 


Ἔ " hear of the most ancient Athenian laws is based upon the gentile oe 
> and phratric divisions, which are treated throughout as extensions 


ed that this division is completely Ὁ : 


independent of any property qualification—rich men as well as 
τ poor being comprehended in the same gens. . Moreover the. 
different gentes were very unequal in dignity, arising chiefly 


which each possessed the heredi- 66. 


tary and exclusive administration, and which, being in some = 
ΠῚ gases considered as of pre-eminent sanctity in reference to the 
whole city, were therefore nationalized. Thus the Eumolpide . 
τος and Kérfkes, who supplied the Hierophant and superintended 


Démétér—and the Butade, who 


"furnished the priestess of Athéné Polias as well as the priest of 


acropolis—seem to have been  — 
of the latter (Orat: vil. pp. 95, 99, Τοῖς τ. 
103,. Bekker), Τριακάς appears to be. 
noted in Pollux as. the equivalent of 0. 
᾿γένος or gens (vill. 111), but-the word ς΄ 
does not occur in the Attic orators,and ..  " 
we cannot make out. its.meaning with ..... 
certainty τ the Inscriptionofthe Deme = “" 
of Peirzeus given in Boeckh (Corp, ὁ. 0 
‘Insc. No, 101, p.140) rather adds to tho. 
‘confusion by revealing the existence of... . 
τριακάς constituting the. fractional 9°) 0." 
part of a deme, and nut connected'with oo. - 
“a gens: compare Boeckh’s Comment... |. 
ad loc. and his: Addenda and Corrie 00. 0. 
Be Θ᾽ ον, πε ιν 
εν Dy, Thirlwall translates γένος houses ς 090ῦΘ 0 
which Icannot but think inconvenient, 
because that word is the natural’equis 100. Ὁ 
valent of otkos—a-very important word 
in reference to, Attic feelings, and quite. “Ὁ 
different from. γένος (Hist. of Greece, °. 
vol. if..p. 14, 6h. 11). Tf will be found - oat ae 
impossible to translate it by any known Ὁ 0 
English. word.which does not at the. ΄ 
‘same time  enpeest erronéous ideasi sooo.) 
which I trust will be accepted as my 
-excuse. for adopting it untranslated. ©. 
into this history. - 0 oe By 
then. cont, Makartat, ὦ, οἱ. 


<8 Demos 


ποτ ὅν, Χο 


a ᾿ ᾿ ticularly in offences against t 
Of the. Mysteries, the Eumolpida had 
og peculiar tribunal of their own num- 


Beanie Attices, 


eae shore all the other gents! . 
was sélected in the Kleisthencan arrangement as the name of a 
deme, the holy gens 80 called adopted the distinetive denomina- ὩΣ 


“UNEQUAL DIGNITY OF. DIFFERENT GENES. ᾿ oa 439 os | 


tion of Eteobutade, or “ The true Butade”.? © 


.. A great many of the ancient gentes of Attica are το to 118 ; τς 
“by, name; but there is only one phratry. (the Achniadi): whose ee, 
> title has come down. to us.3 These phratries and gentes probably. 
never at any time included the whole population of the country ΟΠ 

and the pr oportion not included in them tended to become larger 

and larger, in the times anterior to Kleisthends,! as well as after. 
wards. They remained, under his constitution and throughout = 
_ the subsequent history, as religious quasi-families or corporations, “ὦ a 
~ conferring rights and imposing liabilities which were enforced in 


οὐ the regular dikasteries, but not directly eonnected with the 


δ citizenship or with political functions: a man might be a citizen” 


- spithout being enrolled in any gens. The forty-eight Naukraries 


ἡ 1889 2schines da Falet Levat. p 
om ‘292, c. 46; Lysias cont. Andekid. 
108; Andokid, de Mysteriis, . p.: ea 
7 ᾿ Reiske ; Deinarchus and Hellanikus 
τ ap. Harpokration. v. Ἱεροφάντης. 
"Tn case of crimes. of ἃ mapiety, par- 
esanctity 


ae “ber, before which offenders. were p. 4 
eae brought by the king archon... Whether - 
it: was .often used, seems doubtful. 


‘They had also certain unwritten cus- 


~ toms of preat antiquity, according to 
which they pronounced (Demosthen. . 
“cont, Androtion. . Ῥ G01; Βό 0], ad. 
cee Demosth. vol. i. 
pare Meier δὴ 


2 187, Reiske: GON 
no ; Schémann, Der 
Attische Prozess, | 


“ De-Praconibug. τὐβοῦνν βροῦν. Qand 8 
“ (Marpurg. A846)  ... 


ee ΟΣ Lykurgus the orator ig rice ied: 
ee as τὸν δῆμον Bouradys, ie TOU τῶν 


Ἷ ᾿Βὐροβουταδὴν ('intaroh, it x. Orator. 


ἜΣ: πὸ an. inscription ¢ (apna ΕΠ 
00 mg Inscrip. 
: our names of the phratrtes: at the 


: : Greek on of Ν eapolis, and ἃ aix names 


hoes ~ 117). ‘The Butadaz 
iso had eertain ὁ d unwritten maxims 
τος (Androtion ap, Athenm. ix. Ὁ, B74), - 
‘Compare sossler,. De Genthas οὗ 
. 20, and Ostermann, 


: sas to exist, ᾿ any ean pu ad his constitution. Ὁ 


. out of the thirty Raniah σατο, have ο. 
been preserved (Becker, Handbuch der... 
Rimischen Alterthtimor, p. 32; Boeckh, 
Corp. Inseript. i. p. 60). | 
. Each Attic phratry seams to. have: 


"When ths i name ὁ Butedx τ ᾿ | 


had its own separate laws and customs, Ὁ Pantene 
distinct from the rest, 'φοῖς bpdropat, 6.8 ee Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ 


κατὰ τοὺς ἐκείνων νόμους (βοθαβ,. ΟΣ 


πε we 115, ed. Bek. ; vil. BP. 995 1. 


ΕΥΡΕΝῚ Me. Gentibus ‘et Familia oS ans ΕἿΣ 
‘Attica, Darmstadt, 1833), and Mejer os 20 
(De Gentilitate Attica, Ὁ. 41—-54) have | 


iven the names of those Attic gentes ὦ Pe a 


that are known: tho list of Moter COM -" 
rises seventy-nine. in number (gee | 


Koutorga, Organis. Trib. Ὁ, 122). 


4‘fitimann (Griech. Staaisalter- Send OE ee 


thitmer, Je 271). ig of opinion: ἐπα Sates Sane te 
-Kieisthenés augmentod the number of |. 


pt but the passage of Aristotle 9. Ἄν 


rought to support. this. opinion ia >” 
Hat neien’ proof (Polit, vl. 2, TD). 6 - 
Platner ᾿ 
ee? gar Kenniniss des Attischen 


Still less can. we agree with 


echt, p. 74-77), that. three: new 


“phratries were assigned to cachof. the oe 
‘new Kleisthenean tribes. ὦ 


Allusion ia made. in Besychiua, ὁ τ τιν, τ 


᾿Ατριάκαστοι, "Ἔξω τριακάδος, to persons a 


not included in any gens, bub this can 


hardly he understond to refer to times ς Poe 
anterior to oo es Wachsmuth | 
mould arene. Φ. m8). 


| ATHENS BUFORE 5 sous, τ 


Ba the: ἂν der eme, τ tnetead of. the: ‘Hankraty, ‘pecans the sete | 


" the gens - 
after the » 


το ϑηδμόβο, 


Ως ‘political division, for military and financial.objects; Ὁ 
τος aud phratry while the demarch became the working local president, Ὁ 
ἘΦ. ἀρνοῖαμσ,. instead. οὗ the chief of the naukrars. The deme, hows > 

νι, ever, was not coincident with a. naukrary, nor the 
became  demarch with the previous chief of the naukrary, ὁ 

© political. though they were analogous: and. constituted for the 


νι" like ἐπ ρος ‘While the naukraries had. been only forty-eight. : 
in number, the demes formed smaller subdivisions, and (in later» eu 


ae Many 
political 


τ, ~Théseus, 


- times at least) amounted to a hundred and seventy-four.? 


Pane π᾿ ee 


But though this early quadruple division into tribes is. tolerably ᾿ 1 
A intelligible in itself, there is much difficulty in reconciling it 


with that severalty of government which we learn, to’ have 


τι originally: prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica. From ee 
᾿ Kekrops down to Thésens (says Thucydidés) therewere 


distinct many different cities in Attica, each of them autono- : ao 
o>. eom- |. Mos and. self- -governing, with its own prytaneium — | 
ἘΠ; originally and its own archons. It was only on occasions of some 
_ dw Atheris. ‘common danger that these distinct communities took — 


counsel together under the authority of the Athenian © 


oo kings, whose city at that time comprised. merely the holy rock of ᾿ς ᾿ 
Athéné on. the plain? (afterwards so conspicuous as the acropolis oe 


Rees ‘of the enlarged Athens), together with a narrow area under iton 
ἐι Τὸ was Théseus.(he states) who effected. πὲ... 

great revolution whereby the whole of Attica was consolidated 
oe. into one. government—all the local magistracies and councils 
being made to centre in the prytaneium rand senate of Athens. 
-.. His combined sagacity and power enforced upon all theinhabitants 
4 nage : οὗ Attica the necessity of recognising Athens as the one ity, ἴπ τ" 


Ἢ the southern: side. 


oe ‘matter (V. Ναυκραρία μέν ὁποῖόν re 
fies the two. completely-—-v. Δήμαρχος. 


they were augmented to: 


ey The ideas of Photins on this . 


A συμμορία, καὶ ὃ δῆμος, ναύκραρος δὰ. 
oo  ὑποῖόν. τὸ ὁ δήμαρχας) is more. exact. 
Ἐν than that of: Harpokration, who iden= 


. ἀπ it-be true that. the naukraries ware. 
continued. under the .Kleisthenean 

δ constitution, with the alteration. that 
| fifty “in. 
pan number, five “to every Kleisthenean 
tribe,’ ‘they. must probably have been. . 
τ continued in. nante alone without any: | 
. Yeal efficiency orfunctions. Kieidémus 
HK MAAR dct Balanen and, Boccks 


follows it (Public Beonomy of Athene. 

‘Li, ch. 21, p. 250): yet hoi 
doubt its. correctness. For the τριττύς ς... ἢ 
(one-third of ἃ, Kleisthenean tribe) was. 


certainly retained.and was a working: 
and available division (see Demosthenés - 


‘de Symmoriis, ὃν 7, p. 184), anditseems). 
hardly. probable that ‘there. should: be. - 
two co-existing divisions, one ‘repré- 3 
senting the. third part, the other the. pe ane 
ἘΝ art, of the same waibes.. τον 


2 Strabo, ix. Ὁ, 396, | 
8 Strabo, ix. p. “306, πέτρα, ἐν » πεδίῳ: 
περίοικουμέψη. κύκλῳ. _ Baripid. 


HE σκόπελον ot  votoua τῶι Soften). 


cannot: but: oe 


᾿χαβαπῦο ‘cOMBOMIDANES ABTIOA. Pg ΟΠ 441 ὯΝ 
τ the: τὰ Peel ἰδὲ occupying μῶν, own, “τι simply” ᾿ ae 
a constituent portions of Athenian territory. This important. — 
move,’ which naturally produced a great extension of the central = ὁ 
ity, was commemorated throughout the historical times bythe ὃ - 
| Athenians in the periodical festival called Syncikle, ἢ in honour of ον. 
ιν the goddess Athéné: Ὁ ee 
Such is the account. which’ Thueydidés gives of the original oS 
᾿ severalty and subsequent consolidation of the different: portions aa 
of Attica, Of the general fact there ig no reason to: doubt, though. ae aoe = 
ἐν the operative cause assigned by. the historian—the power and ὁ 
sagacity, of Théseus—belongs to legend and not to history. Nor. 
can we pretend. to determine either the real steps by which such ὁ. Se 
-. a. change was brought about, or its date, or. the number of portions. — 
~~ which went to constitute the full- -grown Athens—further enlarged 
 at:some early period, though we do not know when, by voluntary. τ τ 
ve, junction. of the Beeotian or semi-Boeotian town Hleuthera, situated. ο. 
among. the valleys of Kitherén between Eleusis and Platwa. τ 
was the standing habit of the population of Attica, even down to ὁ 
the Peloponnesian war,?-to reside in their several cantons, where ὁ. 
their ancient festivals and temples yet continued as relics of a | ἐμὴ» ae 
τοῦς state of previous autonomy. Their visits to the city were made ee. 
> only at special times, for purposes religious or political, ee ae 
and they still looked upon the country residence as 
their real home. How deep-seated this cantonal feeling ° 
Was. among them, we may see by the fact that it oS | 
survived the temporary exile forced upon them by the Persian — ee 
invasion, and was resumed when the expulsion of that destroying ee eee 
host enabled them to rebuild their ruined dwellings in Attica? — 
How: many of the demes: recognised . by Kleisthenés. had ὦ 


¢ ome. x ae 


Lon ae ia : Ὁ μετ ι τ τὴς 
PONEIMMANCE es Say 
a ae 

cantonal ὁ 
feeling. ᾿ς 


Ἣν “πῇ ἦν, 2 
aoe Acharn.. 242, δ 
“Phe” Athenians ‘transferred from πό 
ας Bleuthere to Athens both a venerable. 
..» Statue of. Dionysus and a religious 
--» ¢@remony in honour of that god. eThe: 
a junction: of ‘the town. with, Athens is. 


ὶς 


ποῖος ἢ originally seperate governments, 0 


s recnieasl: Cha: 


4 Thucyd. i 1 . 
~Plutar ch (Théseus, 24) 


re aves the. 
7 tng, or detail, and with: a. stronger 
᾿ a of democracy. 


Pausan, i, 2,45 88, ἢ, ‘Diodor. 


4 


roceedings of Thésens in: 


“Schol. Bd Aristo shan. 108). seep Nae 
: δ χγογά, ii, Ab, 16,. οὐδὲν ἄλλα, ἢ 


its. citizens for ' 


or in ane ‘tocal aggregates they ᾿ Poe. 


siaked: by “‘Patiaanias’ to hare takin: : 

nence of the butrad οὐ. 0 5 τὼ 
Phéhes, and. must have 5 τ 0 
occurred, before 609 B.C, about which 00s 
_ period we find Hysins to be the frontier 0ῦὍὅ ῳἙ Κ{ἑἰιοτ 


lace in conse 


a 


deme of Attica (Herodot, . ve 925 


πόλιν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀπολείπων ἕκαστος" 


poliiesian WOE a, 5 


ee ae 


respecting the ‘Athenians from. the | as ΠΕΡῚ a 
country who were driven into Athens ὃς ὁ 
at the: first invasion during the Polo — ἢ 


_ ammays: REBFORE. ὁ SOLON. 


ve Po πὶ 


- fee ΠΟΥ we ὁ cannot’ now 5 out. ἄρ must ibe recollected _ τ 

aot that. the city of Athens itself contained several demes, while — 
 Peireeus also formed a deme apart. Some of the twelve divisions, 
nee which Philochorus ascribes to Kekrops, present probable marks 

of an ancient substantive existence—Kekropia, or the region - 

surrounding and including the city and acropolis; the Tetrapalis, oe 

co composed of CGinoé, Try korythus, Probalinthus, and Marathén 3). 

᾿ς Eleusis ; Aphidne and Dekeleia,? both distinguished by their ὃ 


ane peculiar mythical connexion with Sparta and the Dioskiiri. . 7 


a if it is difficult to imagine that Phalérum. (which is one of the — : 
‘separate divisions named by Philochorus) can. ever have enjoyed : 


an autonomy apart from Athens. Moreover, we find among some 


" of the demes which Philochorus does not notice, evidences of = 
standing: antipathies, and prohibitions of intermarriage, which _ 


| might seem to indicate that these had once been separate little ᾿ Pil 


cs states.® ‘Thonghi in most cases we can infer little from the legends " 


What > 
: παρα were 
nally 
πες hh pie cae: 
coal ae of 
rat ‘Athens.— 
εν aon | 


ἐπὶ ἘΠΕ " on oe γι, "Brox ia 
ae Strabo, vill. Ὃν: 883 5 , rasa 
BYZ. Ve. Terpdmorrs, ee 


᾿ Hemed Tletpatets, Φαληρεῖς, Ξυπετεῶνες, 


ἀρ τοι ἘΡῚ 81). 


yon Attika, -p. vi). Compare Boeckh 


for sacrifice and. religious purposes, 
~~ and as containing the deme Bata. See 


πο δος 848: Tnseript. ἢ, 
“of the deme 
(Ross, Die Demen von Attika, p. 
eit respecting «the. question, : 
very: different conjectures have: 
- abarted, which th 


Ῥ 8. 


een 


8 τετράκωμοι ‘comprised the four 


noe hiingegan (Pollux, iv, 105): whether. 
ἃ ig an old division, however, has’ 
age hoe doubted (see Tigen, De Tribubus 


ren. πακρέων Τριττύς is mentioned | 
ὦ in, aninserption spt Ross (Die Demen ᾿ 


τς 86 Corp, Tnser. No.. 82: among. other: 

ἀπο το demes, it comprised the dame Plétheia. 

pip Mesogaa also (or rather the- Mesogei.. 
» Ot Meodyeor) appears a8 a communion 


τος Enseriptiones Atticas nuper reperta. _ 
oo Quodecim, by rn. Curtius ; Berlin, -. 
The exact site Ὁ i 
até in Attica is eae : 
ἀ) 5. 
Ι what ἣ 
ortion of Attica was called Meso BEL: 


herdes ὁ 


BAM sn 
“the Atthis of Hellanikus . 
τ ere appears to be no. 
᾿ Saar, of enn Spmpare Sehimean. 


and religious ceremonies which nearly every deme+. ὦ 
had peculiar to itself, yet those of Eleusis are so |. 

— remarkable, as to establish the probable autonomy of = 
that township down to a comparatively late period, 
‘The Homeric hymn to ‘Démétér, oe the ve 
tae Comittis, p. 848, and Wordsworth, oe 
- Athens and Attica, ’ Dp. 229, 2nd edit. ce 
2 Dikearchus, Fragm.. Ὁ. 100... aa. peers 


Fuhr. ; Plutarch, Théseus, c. 83. 


‘Théseus, 12). 


Acharne was’ the largest and most πων ἢ το 
poruions deme in Attica (see Ross, Die 9 

emen von Attika, p..62; Thucyd. ii. 0. 
21); ye Philochorus ‘does ‘not: mention τ. 
it ag. having ever. constituted a gub- >» oes 
“stantive πόλις; -. ee ae 
Beveral of the domes seom to haves seed 


stood in..re epate for peculiar -qualities,: 
good or ba 


4Strabo, ix 
Théseus, 14 
book. ὁ, 


(Preller, Polemonis Fragm. ‘p. 42)3 t 


Atthidographers were all rich | nts of oe ᾿ — ; 
ments of 


ject : see the Fr 
24, . 


Preller), also those of stm 1 Philo: os Re 


Sat he. πον 


αξ. 0 


neans and. ‘Agnusians ὥραν, ees 


860. ἈΠΕ a gaze ‘Achar. ene | 
Wt, with. Elnsley’s. note, CES sed 
ΟΝ 896.5 ‘Platar che Δ 
olemo: had written ao 700... 
pros, on the eporymous®:) ο΄ 

the Attic demes and arte ee 


ih 
δὴ 


(Omar, ΣΧ.  ELEUSIS—2RIPLE DIVISION ΟἿ ATTIOANB, μ΄ 


“of that goddess to Eleusis after the abduction of her daughter, 6 
| ᾿ and the first establishment of the Eleusinian ceremonies, specifies ὦ 
the eponymous prince Hleusis, and the various. chiefs. of the = 
4 -place—Keleos,. Triptolemus, Dioklés, and ‘Eumolpus. 1 Alb ee 
notices the Rharian plain in the neighbourhood of Eleusis, Bute 
το not the least allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the Fe, 
_ Athenians in the presence or worship of the goddess, — There: igo 
reason to believe that at the time when this hymn was composed, = 
τος Eleusis was an independent town: what that time was, we have 
Ὁ Mo means of settling, though Voss puts it as low as the 80th ὁ 
Olympiad! And the proof hence derived isso much the more Ὁ 
valuable, because the hymn to Démétér presents ἃ colouring 
strictly special and local: moreover the story told by Solén' ἢ. | 
oe Croesus, respecting Tellus the Athenian who perished in battle 
against the neighbouring townsmen of Eleusis,? assumes in like. — 
manner the independence of the latter in earlier times, Nor is it ee 
unimportant to notice, that even so low as 300 Bc. the observant 
τ yisitor Dikearchus- professes to detect a difference between the oe ees 
. | pative Athenians and the Atticans, as well in. physiognomy asin pe ρον ες 


character and taste? Nh ee MOS fda, Ee Pe! eS το 
3 In the history set forth to us of the proceedings of Théseus, MO ee, 
mention is made of these four Ionic tribes; but another anda os ee 
ae totally different distribution of the. people into Eupatride, Geé- ERAS is 
- mori, and Demiurgi, which he is said to have first Hupatricte,, 5 
| Inbrodueed, is brought to our ποίοο : Dionysius of Gago 6) 
_ -Halicarnassus gives only a double division—EHupa- Demiugi, ς΄ 
tides: and: dependent cultivators ; corresponding’ to his idea οἱ"... - 
_ the patricians and clients in early Rome.t As far as we can 
understand. this triple distinction, it seems to be disparate aod 
“unconnected with the four tribes above-mentioned. The Eupas ΠΣ 
τος tridw ave the wealthy and powerful men, belonging to Ee MORE Ὁ ὦ 
distinguished families in all the various gentes, and principally eee. 
living in the city of Athens, after the consolidation of Attica: ha eae 
from: them ‘are distinguished the middling. and lower people, ore 
Roe roughly classified into husbandmen and artisans. To the Hupa- τ 
oe, tides. is ascribed a ‘religious as well ag. a political and. social. ane 
oa “15, Hy Voss, Erlduterungen, Ὁ, 1: 8 Dikearch. Vita Ογανοῖδε, p. 141 0 0 


᾿ ἘΠ ΣΤ theh mn, 96—106, 451-475: compare ‘Fragm, ed. Bohr. tg  τος ee ᾿ τὴ 
τ νος ‘Herinesianaz ap. Athen. xiii, p. 597. . 4 Plutarch, Théseus, ¢. 25 i Dionys 00 
oe Μ᾿ τς ἢ Herodot. i, 80... a ec τν αὶ Hal. il. 8, ee es TP a es, 


ei Md vB ee oe | ATERNS BEFORE sobs, Ἷ oo “Bare a 


power, 


om eee Ea μα a IAT, GPITS RET EO RE OS RUIN, ie MIA NR ONT δέδνν. ( nay ae 


a nicendeney: They are ὁ eprecented as ‘the source οὗ all sathovity ς | 

. on. matters both sacred and profane: they doubtless. comprised ae 

those gentes, such as the Butade, whose sacred: ceremonies were ve 
red looked upon with the greatest reverence by the people ; and we , 

Ὁ τι may conceive Eumolpus, Keleos, Dioklés , &¢., as they are described. 

in the Homeric hymn to Démétér, in the character of Eupatrida Ὁ 

of Eleusis.. The humbler gentes, and the humbler members of © Nae 

τ τ each gens, would appear in this classification confounded with that ἘΠ 
oe portion of the people who belonged to no gens at all,” At 

From these Eupatride exclusively, and. doubtless: ie their ae 
a Bupatride - selection, the nine annual archons—probably also the — 


originally  Prytanes of the Naukrari--were taken. That the 


> held all’ 


political . senate of Areopagus was formed of members of the 


Ἔ game order, we may naturally presume. The nine 
τος archons all passed into it at the expiration of their year of office, 
τ subject only. to the condition of having duly passed the test of 
accountability ; and they remained members for life. Theseare 

_ the only political authorities of whom we hear in the earliest. 
imperfectly known period of the Athenian government, after the 
ἜΣ discontinuance of the king, and the adoption of the annual change 
ο΄ gonateot of archons. The senate of Areopagus seems to repre. τὸ 

i Areopagus, — “sent the Homeric. council of old men ;? and there were - ae 

_ (+ doubtless, on particular oceasions, general assemblies of the people, ὁ 

with the same formal and passive ‘character as the Homeric agora ο΄. 


“at least we shall observe traces of such assemblies anterior to 


τ the Solonian legislation. Some of the writers of antiquity 
ascribed the first establishment of the senate of Areopagus to 
τς Solén, just as there were also some who considered Lykurgus as 
we Age having first brought. together the Spartan Gerisia, But ἀρ 
can. be little doubt that. this j isa mistake, and that the senate of 6. 
τὸ Areopagus is a primordial. institution, of immemorial antiquity, — mi 
«though its constitution as well. as its functions. underwent many shee 
τ See | hb stood at fist alone. 8 as a Α permanent! and poolleglate τ... 


a ἀιχιμοίο οι. Magi. . “ible ae a “Ayporiiren, 


gee a ot αὐτὸ rd ἄστυ οἰκοῦντες, καὶ μετέχονα . Yeb τρια s soenis to epee of the” ἘΠΗ͂Ν 
οὐχ, τοῦ βασιλικοῦ. γένους; καὶ τὴν. τῶν. great family of the Alkmednide as... 
“ἰφρῶν, ἐπιμέλειαν ποιούμενοι. The ace. ποὶ included among ‘the: ματα es 
“λεκὰν. γένος includes not. only the _ Orat, xvi. ‘De. Bigis, Pp. ‘B61, Pe 506. -.-. 
 Kodrids' but also the: Erechtheids, Be a aa ee 
το Pandionids, Pallantida, &c. See also. “2 Meier und Scnémann, Der Aitischo re 
Peace, | Thtong, ἃ oe mS j Heayehtane | Betdons Seiusolinns. Pe τὸς τυ 


AAR ego RLaW TENT ATins Ha GD 


re ESS ace 


OM -- 


| oe to discriminate 1 


_ the orators have most frequent occasion to allude to its decision Ὁ 
on matters of trial. But its functions were originally of the. . 


| will be hereafter explained) both abridged its powers and con- - 
tributed till further comparatively to lower it, hy enlarging the — 


particular occasions stepping. forward to reassert its ancient 


a. longer be employed as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions.. 


special titles—the Archon Eponymus, from whose Wee 
> name the designation of the. year was derived, and functions, 


τον Seems oe ‘ome kas Areopagus (vill. 1 
ae Pollux seems Yo τα ναν the παν. ee 


omar: τ ἜΚ “SENATE OF ARBOPAGUR, ee : 445 aoe 


: authority, sriginelly by the ae of the tice and πεν bee Ἂ 
the side of the archons.. It would then of course be known bys 
the title of The Boulé—The senate or council; its distinctive 9 
title, “Senate of Arcopagus” (borrowed from. the place where = 
τ its sittings were held) would not be bestowed until the formation © 
by Solén of the second senate or council, from which there was Geta ee 


_. ‘This seems to explain the reason why it was never mentioned’ Se eis 

oy in the ordinances of Drako, whose silence supplied one argument 
in favour of the opinion that it did not exist in his time, and that 

it was first constituted by Solén.t We hear of the senate of 

a Areopagus chiefly as a judicial tribunal, because it acted in this ee 

character constantly throughout Atheniori history, and because. 


‘widest senatorial character, directive generally as well as judicial, aoe 
And although the gradual increase of democracy at Athens (BB 


_ direct working of the people in assembly and judicature, aswell 6 
as that of the senate of Five Hundred, which was a permanent Ὁ 
πολυ τς αὐ ποῦ and auxiliary of the public assembly—yet it seems-to 0. 
have been, even down to the time of Periklés, the most important. 9890! 
body in the state. And after it had been castinto the background 6 6ὃ 6 
~ by. the political reforms of. that great man, we still find it on 


"powers, and to assume for the moment that undefined interference  ς 6 
which it had enjoyed without dispute in antiquity. The attache ὃ 
ment of the Athenians to their ancient institutions gave to the = ὁ 6 
2 genate of Areopagus a constant and powerful hold on theirminds, 
and this feeling was rather strengthened than weakened when if ae 
"ceased to bean object of popular jealousy—when it could no ὃς. 


> Of the nine archons, whose number continued unaltered from, eS mee ‘. 2 ΠΕ 
“683 B.0, to the end of the free democracy, three bore Thenime ὁ 


Ἃ Plutarch; Solén, «. it: _ Aristotle, Solén Αἴ an the senate of ae Va 


εἰν νι ie an ae Na OO Ries Pstead TE opted ee ae 


τ τ ie a _ ATS BEFORE soube, ; :, ΕΣ " 


es ae was ἘΆΟΕ ΞΕ oft 88. The Arelion, ‘the Archon Basilans (cing), Ὁ or. 
“more. frequently, the Baaileue > ; and the Polemarch, The 
ee; “remaining: six passed by the general title of Thesmothete, Of 
the first three, each possessed exclusive judicial. competence in ee ᾿ 
προ . » regard to certain special matters : the Thesmothete were in this 
--vespect all.on a par, acting sometimes as a board, sometimes ~~ 
ae individually. The Recher Eponymus. determined all disputes hg 
πο telative to the family, the gentile, and the phratric relations: he _ 
-was.the legal protector of orphans and widows. The Archon 
 Basilens (or king archon) enjoyed competence. in complaints co. 
εν τ respecting offences against the religious sentiment and respecting 
> homicide. The Polemarch (speaking: of times. anterior to Kleis- 
τος thenés) was the leader of military force and judge in disputes ΠΑΝ 
between citizens and non-citizens. Morevver each of these three oe 
πες archons had particular religious festivals assigned to him, which 
 it-was his duty to superintend and conduct. Thesix'Thesmothetea =~ 
pervs seem to have been judges in disputes and complaints, generally, 
oe against citizens, saving the special matters reserved for the =~ oo 
εὐ cognizance of the first two archons. — According to the proper 
sense of the word Thesmothete, all the nine archons were entitled. ae ὃ 
to be so called, * though the first three had especial designations = 
of their own. The word Thesmoi (analogous to the Themistes® τ 
_ of Homer) includes in its meaning both general Jaws and particular. το 
ee & sentences—the two ideas not being vet discriminated, ai wis ee 


“4a We κῶν the: Secuoberdy ἀνάκρισις 
τον ἴῃ Demosthen. cont, “ubniidem, ¢ 17, 
ops 1819, and Pollux, viii. 85.; a series ot 


“them to answer before they ‘were 


questions must have been put to the 
ον τα τοῖν : 80 that the words θεσμοθέτων 
τ ‘stood to apply to all the nine archons, 


ἊΣ . "1820. : “Besides, 8 


: the Homeric Rense, 566 rege ar yg 
‘Both Aristotle: (Polit. ii, 
- Demosthenés. (contr, Ruerg. a αι 
᾿ ea δὲ a ὃς ἘΩ͂Ν. sell, the. onan 


ee uestions which it was necessary for: 
ἫΥ ᾿- ἜΒΙΒΕΤΘΕΊΟ penny, their office. Sinilar. 
rehon; the. Basileus, and the. Pole-: 

] a ἀνθ νυ adel may reasonably. be under~ 
88 indeed, we ‘find the words τοὺς ἐννέα, 


ΠΩ all the. nine, . after 
rae “Passing the εὐδύμαι at the close of their . 
: ἀπο vent: became: members of the. 
specting the. word. βέμιστεξ. in: tected the. country—dde ΠῚ 

- the later expression. for.making laws. — 
ers are Stobseus De Republic, xliii.’ - 
κοῦ Malai rtat, ¢, > Uh B 1060, ee ρον, 


of Drako » νόμοι, not $ ecouots “Andokid’s a Ἃ 
eee the (Do Me of Drako and 0 Ὁ 


vénor Of Belén (Ὁ oe Ὁ. 11}. 


This is the: qaontions a phrase com.” ae 
paratively modern; Solon called his) ᾿ς 
own laws ϑεσμοῖ, The oath of the ....-: 


“περίπολοι ἔφηβοι (the youth whoformed. 0. 
the armed police of Attica during the. 90 00. 
first two years of their military age), as. 
given in Pollux (vii. 106), seems to con- ᾿ς 

‘tain’ many. ancient phrases : 4 
“phrase—xat τοῖς θεσμοῖς τοῖς ἰδυυμένους. τὰ 


this: οἷν oe 


wetgopar—is remarkible, as itindi¢atus τ. os oe 
the ancient. association of religious 


‘sanction. which adhered to the word. ee 


Gernot; for ἱδρύεσθαι isthe word em... ᾿ς 


: pl ployed in reference to the establishment 


domiciliation of the βοάκν who του εἰν τῷ 
ἀξ νόμους" ἀπ Ὁ 


Gaisford, and, Demosthen. one ion ΠΣ 


| a ἘΠῚ law τἀ ‘eonoatved sonily. in its ‘application to ‘soine: Ἰὰ 
particular case. Drako was the first Thesmothet who was called ὦ 


7 : ome, 3 x "MINE, ARCHONS an ATEERE—DRAKO, Ε oS τὸν " : 447 ce a a Ss τ 


τ upon to set down his Thesmoi in writing, and thus to invest them : 


essentially with a character of more or Jess generality. 


In the later and better-known times of Athenian law, wefind ὁ 


= ΤΣ archons deprived in great measure of their powers of judging “fe 
and deciding, and restricted to the iask of first hearing the parties _ 


and. collecting the evidence, next, of introducing the matter. for 


: trial, into the appropriate dikastery, over. whieh they. pr εὐἰβοᾷ, ᾿ “κι 


“But. originally there was no separation of powers ; the archons 


both judged and administered, sharing among themselves those 6 
ee privileges which had once heen united in the hands of the king, ᾿ : ae ᾿ 
_. and probably accountable at the end of their year of office to the ὁ 0 
senate of Arecopagus. It is. probable also. that the functions | i eee 
τ that senate, and those of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of the = 
game double and confused nature. All of these functionaries =. 

belonged to the Eupatrids, and all of them doubtless acted more = 


or less in the narrow interest of their order: moreover there was : : 
ample room for favouritism, in the way of connivance, as well as 


Soe antipathy, on the part of the archons. That such was decidedly | 
the case, and that discontent began to be serious, we may infer 
from the duty imposed on the thesmothet Drako, 8.0, 624, to αν 0 Ὁ} 
eet writing. the Thesmoi or Ordinances, so that they prako snd oe τ 
might be “shown publicly” and known beforehand.t histaws, 0 
Ss Be did not meddle with the political constitution, and in his ordi- pentane 
 manees Aristotle finds little worthy of remark. except the extreme 


ἦν severity? of the punishments awarded: petty thefts, or even fae 


πεν “proved ἢ idleness of ττὸ heing: visited with death or. disframchie- ΡΠ: 
ts : Bat we are not ie θαι: this aust a8. ΕΠ ΤΠ ony ρόδον 
ἘΠῚ ἘΚ, inhumanity in the character of Drako, who was ποῦ 
invested with the large power which Solén afterwards enjoyed, he A ee 
τ nad ὃ cannot be imagined to have, Imposed upon the: community. ee 


Dat ae acre αι ϑέσμαν, ig άνη 8 S<—su0h is ew; sSotigh Pollux cuits 42) dove not ga τὸ 
the exact. expression of Solén’s law. a ee > with him. ‘Taylor, Lect. Lysincee, a 


το (Plutarch, Solon, δ. 19);. the word — 


Ἵν Ἂς Lantus. galt, OAL xd 18: 


προ ἢ ϑασμὸός is found in Solén’s own poems * espectin, the ϑεσμοῖ of Drako, see Seer a ae 
Repo δ' ὁμοίους τῷ κακῷ τὰ κἀγαθῷ. a Buh nad: Atlian, ¥. B. viii 10. ΒΘ... 


Aristot, Polit, ii. 9, 9 5 Rhetoric, i, 7 Eas sentence which Porphyry ὁ 


“Pansanias, Ax, 38 88, 4; ‘ico "Sa, o can hardly be ena oe 


Abstinentid, iv. 22) ascribes Poe” ae 


| ATEONS BEFORE. sone. ἽΝ τος Parr τὸ 


i : severe 3 lava oth his 0 own. fnvendlori..: 3 "Himeelf of course an 2 Βυραϊνία, τ 
he set forth in writing such ordinances as the Eupatrid ; archons ἢ 


οἷν had before been accustomed to enforce without writing, in the 


particular cases which came before them ; and the general spirit — 


πεν τ σὲ, penal. legislation had become 80 much mild&r, during the two 
~ centuries which followed, that these old ordinances appeared Ἰὰ - 
_ Aristotle intolerably rigorous. Probably neither Drako, nor the 
ek Lokrian Zaleukus, who. somewhat: ‘preceded. him in date, were ΤΣ 


more rigorous than the sentiment of the age: indeed the few. 


; 3 fragments of the Drakonian ‘tables which ave reached us, far’ 


oe from exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce, for the first © 


ΓΈ time, into the ἌΝ law, mitigating distinctions in. respect to: 


homicide ;1 founded on the variety of concomitant circumstances, . 


He js said to have constituted the judges called Ephete, fifty-one a; 
elders belonging to some respected g gens Or possessing an. exalted ce 


Athens. 


Pe ‘position, who held their sittings for trial of homicide in three oe : 


_ different spots, according to the difference of the cases submi¢eed ae 
Eto. them, If the accused. party, admitting the fact, denied any . 
τ pigerent © CUlpable intention and pleaded accident, the case. 

» tribunals wag tried at the place called the Palladium; when 


ἣν for homi- 


: bee tideat ὁ ὁ found guilty of accidental homicide, hei was, condemned ae 
seas | toa temporary. exile, unless he could. appease: the. 
ΠΕ relatives of the deceased, but his property was left untouched. 


“Tf: again, “admitting the. fact, he defended himself by some ‘valid. ee 


Bike ground of justification, such as self-defence, or flagrant adultery co 
with his wife on the part of the deceased, the trial took place on 
ground consecrated to Apollo and Artemis, called. the Delphinium. page 
tah Δ ‘particular spot called the Phreattys, close to the seashore, was 


: Pe ~ also named for the trial of a person, who, while under sentence of pee 
oe exile for an. ‘unintentional homicide, might be charged with. a eis 
-gecond | homicide, committed of course without the limits of the — 


poe territory + being considered as impure from the effects of the 


former sentence, he was not permitted to set foot on the soil, but 


ee ‘stood his trial on a boat hauled close 1 in shore. Atthe Prytaneium: ae 


ἘῸΝ ae ἢ or ει government hose ἢ itself, ae were held ape the four. Pyle. oo 


vou κατέστη νόμων ods: ἔγραψεν ἐπὶ τῆς Ὁ. G87 j Sahat de. Crate: Eratosthen. 


a "a Pasinniag, ix. 96; 2, ᾿δρἀκονίαδ, χρὴ». ead δὴ ae TU uptas. por err “com: aoa 
αἵ ᾿Αθηναίοις θεσμοθετήσαντος € ἐκ τῶν ἐκείς, pers. “Demosthen. | cont. ristokrat. 


ae Bg ἄλλων, τε: ᾿ ὁπόσων. ἄδειαν: εἶναι FDP Bh ee os, te 


"Ὁ ‘mB 3 COTE. Makartat 


ἢ ᾿ : - > griminal: 
Ue τε αι Ep te 
το ologic, νοὶ, i, 43 8 
ee Ti Pub aie oe sect. | 
τὴ ΟῚ, p. 2883 Platner, Prozess und Ἐς 
: bey. den Attikern, bi οὗν, αν and’ ἘΠ. 


τ judges ἴη appeal, and I 


Gas. ἢ 
on Der. 
οὐ ὦ Prozess und Klagen, δὶ P. 
distrust the etymology whe 
os his word wit | 
se gense of the word, akin sto: ἐφίεμας | 
(isch, Prom, 4) and ἐφετμῆ, meets the 
προς gase better: see Ὁ, Mitller,. 
oo. ga Mythol, p. 484 (though there isne 
προ ον yeagon for believing the Ephetie to be ὁ 
ae older: than Dyake) 5 ponipere Ἰθενος 


“TRIBUNATS 1 FOR noMiaps, 


oe τ or » Tribe Kings, fo. ty. any. ὉΠ ΠΣ αὐ la piece 0 af 


᾿ ᾿" wood or. stone, &e.) which had caused death to anyone, Without 
' the proved intervention of a human hand: the wood or stone, ἢ 


when the fact was verified, was formally cast beyond the border2 7 70 
τς ἈΠ these distinctions of course imply the preliminary investiga- Pal te ee 
. tion of the case (called Anakrisis) by the king archon, inorder 
a “that ib might be known what was the i issue and where the sittings ἊΣ 
ae of the Ephetee were to be held. ee 
a Bo: intimately was the mode if dealing with hointalié conessted ee 
ἽΝ with: the religious feelings of the Athenians, that these old 
Ν regulations, never formally abrogated throughout the historical + 


times, were read engraved on their column by the contemporaries 


me “VElarpokeation,, vv. madris, Ἐπὶ 

οὐ ἀεχφινίῳφ; "Mari Τεαλλάδίῳ, "Ey Φρεαττοῖ ; 

ἣν Pollux, vili, 119, 124,125 ; Photius, v. 
οὐ φέταικ Hesych ius, ἐς ®pedrov' Demos- 
then. cont. Aristokrat. ὃ - 15-18, p. 642 
2 When Pollux speaks of the five courts 
cin which the Ephete judged, he pro- 


a bably includes the Areopagus. (see 2 


Pamoathen,: 0 cont. Ariatokrat. G 24, Ὡν 
‘About: the’ judges ey ᾿ῷροσρτοῖν Bee 


: ae Polit. iv, 18, 2. On the general 

.. Bubjech of this ancient and Peta 

Eppes, $08. Msc. 8 
an. 


heniensium (in Misce 


τ Schémann, Antiq. 
son 


Weber, Comment. ad Demosthen. 


oe oi bolt Aristokrat, pp.. 627, 641: Meier 
Ze roan) Rae μάτων τὲ Der ‘Attische Prowse, 


| T. cannot consider the ‘Rpheta as 
those: (Schdmann, Antig. 


“Wi; Meier mnt 
ttische ‘Prozexs, ῥ' εἶθ 


Prolege. 


oe enerally. (see Dr. 


‘ compensation. 


ree with 

Jur. Pub, 
ΤΣ ΡΟΣ : 
Platner, ὃ 
18) who 
connects | 
ἐφέσιμος. The active - 


; τς Οὗ Demosthenés.? ‘The Areopagus continued in judicial operation, — | ae 
- and the Ephete are spoken, of as if they were 80, even through 
baal age of Demosthenés ; : ae their functions were tacitly τς 


K. τ ρηηπη. Tehrbuch der Grie- τς “Τὰ 
chischen Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 1, 


104, who thinks differently, ς 


. The trial, condemnation, and banish- 7 
ment of inanimate. objects which had 0) 
was founded. 5... 


been the cause of death, ‘ 
on feelings widely diffused throughout | 


ne Grecian world (see Pausan. vi. 11, . cou ee 
; and. Theokritus, Idyll, xxiii. 60): Pri sn 8 
analogous in principle to the English Coe ι 


law respecting deodand, and ta the 


spirit pervading the ancient Germanic — οὐ ον ας 
riimmer, τς 
Die Lehre von der: Zurechnung, Ὁ, BB πες ἢ 


Hamburg, 1845.) - 


iQ, whose doctrine however is dis. 


above noticed. 


οὐ At Rome, according to the Twelve ae ae he ee ee 
Tables and earlier, involuntary homie 0 60 0 00 

“elda was to be expiated by the sacrifice 

Geschichte. dew ὁ. 
ie sn Bnerg. ob Mntsib, ae 


of & ram (Wa ter, 


~29 


ene Germanic codes do. not content OEE PE aE Os te 
also. themselves with imposing a general. Ὁ 0ῦὅ 0ὕ τὸ... 
obligation to. appease the relativesand. 0.) ys 
gentiles of the slain party, but deter. 0. 0 Ὁ Ὁ 
ming beforehand. the sum which ΒΌΒΙῚ.  - 

be sufficient for the purpose, which, in; 0. 
the case. of involuntary homitide, is 99.5 
paid to the surviving relatives as ἃ Ὁ ὃ 
As to the differente 9 Οὐ. 
_between culpable homicide, justifiable ὁ ς΄ 
homicide, and accidental homicide, BOO 

the elaborate treatise of “Wilda, Das’. 
Har tctace Strafrecht, ch. vill. Ὁ; δ4 4... 


puted by Dr, Trimmer in the. treatie 6 es 


| a they have ‘become known to us, while the other Drakonis, 
institutions have perished : but there is much obscurity respectir: a 
τς them, particularly in regard to the relation between the Epheta? ce 


ὩΣ πὴ αν or με “ἢ: their dignity impaired 1 Wi the 
© popular dikasteries afterwards: created. It is in this way ὦ 018 


ce / and the Areopagites, Indecd so little was known on the subject, 
~ even by the historical inquirers of Athens, that. most of them 


ae supposed, the council of Areopagus to have received its first origin τὸ ᾿ x 
from Soldn; and even Aristotle, though he contradicts this view, > 
τς expresses himself in no very positive language.? 


- AgHENS BEYORE SOLON, πὰ τ 


ve patti, : : Ὡς ᾿ 


ποῦ... 
val ey 


“That judges βαῦ. Ὁ 


= at the Aveopagus for the trial of homicide, previous to Drako, ae 


Regulations seems implied in the arrangements of that lawgiver oe 


of Drak . τὰ : Ἢ 
ἜΝ Shout Ene. -Tespecting the Ephete, inasmuch as he makes no TOW το τον 
‘Ephete. provision for trying the direct issue of intentional 


7 Ὁ homicide, which, according to all accounts, fell within the : at 
 sognizance of the Areopagus : but whether the Ephetw and the 
πο Areopagites were the same persons, wholly “or partially, our — 


information is not sufficient to discover. 


Before’ Drako, there — oe 


existed no tribunal for trying homicide, except the senate, sitting _ Se 


: ᾿ atthe Areopagus, And we may conjecture that there was some- Oe 
ee thing connected with that spot—legends, ceremonies, or religious 


a feelings—which. compelled judges there sitting to condemn every . ce εἰ 


peepee 1 proved guilty of homicide, and forbade them to take account. 
πον ἢ extenuating or justifying circumstances Drako appointed 

Pa a the Ephete to sit at different places ; places so pointedly marked, ce 
and go. unalterably_ maintained, that we may see in how peculiar eh 


: : “a manner those: special issues, of homicide under particular oe aoe 
. circumstances, which he assigned to each, were adapted ἢ ae 


ἐπὶ - ᾿ o Athenian belief to the new sacred localities chosen, 4 each having ᾿ 


τὰ ‘LBemosthen’: ‘cont “Avintoorat Ὡ. : 


‘Yookrat, ‘cont, Kalltmachuti, Or. xvii, EAS δ 


8? Howes, εἴτα Geol. 


a gent. Htéetphon: Ὁ. 06; Antiph, Ὁ 
᾿νε Grede Herodis, ¢. 14. 
= The popular Dikastery, in the age 


Ban hae! ody,” τοσούτοις δικαστηρίοις, ἃ θεοὶ kare: 
Ἐν ᾿ἐδειξαν; καὶ μετὰ, ταῦτα ἄνθρωποι, x ὥνται. - 
Hig te παντᾷ τὸν 'χρόνον, p. 643. “τ οὶ τοῦτο t£ap- 

λῆς τὰ νόμιμα διαθέντες, οἵτινές ποθ᾽ ἦσαν 


i 6 Jaid down by Plato 
of: Asokrat 5. and. Demosthenégs, : held’ 
sittings ent Παλλαδίῳ for the trial of to 
οὖ charges of unintentional homicide—a . 
προ striking evidenceof the special holiness’ 
aes “ak the. erent for, tbat, DEERE ρος Jad. 


Ῥ. 381; Demosth. cont. Newer. Ὁ, 1848)... Ὁ 0ὅὉ|. 
‘The statement of Pollux (vill. 125), dee οι 
‘that the FEphete became despised, 16... 0.0 0 
“not confirmed, by the . Jang guage of ἘΞ 
τς See also the Ora... 
oo thon ‘cont. Makartat. p. 1067; Carouge 


Demdathengs., 


τς ἢ piutarcty Solén, cA 19; “Ariston. 

8 Read on. this subject the. maxims ες 

ρα, theft (Lege. arin 
a8, 


xii. p. 941)... Nevertheless Plato vo 


ἃ, great degree, the. arrangements ΟΣ. 
the ephetic tribunals, in ‘his. provisions: ths tan 
for homicide (Legg. ix. p. 865-878)... ΠΟ 
jee no, yplaee in. piece (ihe ae 


ds already been often remarked ; and Drako proceeded 


the indiscriminate condemnation of every man found. Prrereeny 


. could not be acquitted or condemned to less than the full penalty : 
(of death or perpetual exile with confiscation of ἐσ δὲν 


but the judges at the Palladium and Delphinium might hear him, ὦ 


το gpecial aptitude of particular localities, plain that ‘the latter interferes with 


' consecrated each to its own purpose, 


THE EPHETZ—LOCAL SUPERSTITIONS. ΔΙ 
1 distinct ceremonial and procedure appointed by the gods ὁ 

maselves. That the religious feelings of the Grecks were 9 
pelated in the most intimate manner with particular localities 9 = 
greeably to them in his arrangements for mitigating stitions meh eae 


iste eh weet ἣΝ ἐδ 3 about trial. . - ae 
guilty of homicide, which was unavoidable so long ag οἰ βρμλοίάθ, 
the Areopagus remained the only place of trial. The manwho 6 

, either confessed, or was proved, to have shed the blood of another, 


ἔ lew roperty) by the 
judges on the hill of Arés, whatever excuse he might have to offer: 


Ὁ 886 even admit his plea, without contracting the taint ofirreligion?. 


them, and meddles with proceedings. 


τος Justification 


confirm it. 


τς ἦβ 50 powerfully set forth, δ8. in the 


sg speech of Camillus against the transfer 
of Rome to Veii (Livy, v. £2), - : 


“> 2X6 has been remarked to me that - 
what There state is inconsistent with: 
the Eumenides of Algchylus, which 
Ὁ » introduce Orestés as .tried at the 


ser mcohed ery a and acquitted, although his 

‘matricide is confessed; because the 
os Pastifie ‘preferred by Apollo in 
. ds. behalf, that Elytemnéstra had 


deserved her death by having previously. 
ἐν -slain: Agamemnén, is held: sufficient, 
oT think, however, that an attentive: 
το study of that. very curious drama, far 
from .contradicting what is here said | 
farther Wustrate and. 


το in the text, will 
ΠΝ The. cause - 8 
ες parties: first, the offici pees 
τ ~oravenging goddesses (the Humenides), 
who claim’ Orestés 88. thei victim, 


ce peremptorily, and without even listen.” 


τ Sng to any excuse, the moment that the 


 fact-of his matricide is verified: next, 
 Ovestés himself, who admits the act, | 
wi. bub-pleads that he has committed it to — 

εν gyenge his father, under the sanction 
and even instigation. of Apollo, who 
eo igs ewe his witness and champion. ὁ. 
Oe respecting | 


Two. points of . view, 


: ᾿ homicide, are here pub in conflict: one 
: at huaap ta by the Eumenides, the. 
Ό 


ther by Apollo, acting indirectly with 


the sanction of Zeus, 
. Phe divine privileges of the Eume-- 


: | πο pides are putin on one: side, those of. 
τον &polo on the other; the former cou 


Attica, if t : | 
them (710-714). ἌΝ ΣΡ. 
 Athéné, as patroness of Attica, has ς΄ 
to protect her territory against injury. 0 
from both sides, and to avoid. giving?’ 0.0... 
offence to either. This is really com. 05 
trived, as much as it is possible toda, . ΄ 
consistent with finding any verdicthiab 9 
all. The votes of the Dikasts orJurors ps 
are made to: be equal, so that they abe 
deast,as Athenians, may nobexasperate. ᾿ς τ 
either of the powerful..antagonista:” -- 


tried represents two. 


which do not legitimately Seca as 

belong to him, w h hold’ | 
out terrible menaces of the mischief. 9. ᾿ς 
will do respectively [Ὁ 0. 


ile they each hold 


which the 
t he verdict be given against — 


and the acquittal of Orestds ensues, 


because Ath né herself has pronounced, ἘΠ Oye 
in his favour, on the ground that her. . 
-sympathiesare with themalesexrather 
than the female, and that the murder. |. 
af Agamemudn counts with her for: τ Ὁ 
more than that of Klytemndsira, Ὁ 
‘This trial, assumed as the first ever  - 
held for blood spilt (πρώτας. δίκας ὁ ὃ 
κρίναντες αἵματος yutot—-682), termie 1 0 0 
nates in a verdict of acquittal prow Ὁ 
nounced by Athén’ as casting vote 
‘among equal numbers of the Dikasts, .0.00 
τς Upon this the umenides burst into: . . 
‘violent expression of complaint and 0... 
“‘monace, Which Athéné does her best . 0 ῦΘ 
to appease. They complain of having. 
been vanquishec 


and. dishonnured.:. 
she tells them tat they have not been | 


‘po, because the votes were equal; and.» 


that. she decided herself in favour of, - 
Orestes, because he had been acting .. 


“ATHENS: ΕΠ SOLOS. ee Ω" 


ay 


“Pant i : τὶ ον 


Ἢ ἢ Drako dia: not , directly meddle with, nor indeed ever mention, the 
Pie jndges sitting in Arcopagus, oo 


_ In respect to homicide, then, the Drakonian ordinines’ were 
te “partly a reform of the narrowness, partly a mitigation of the 


3 . rigour, of the old procedure ; and these are all that have come: 7 
down to us, having been preserved unchanged from the religious κ τ ae 


᾿ respect: of the Athenians for. antiquity on. this peculiar matter. ἡ 


᾿ ΡΝ ΤῈ rest of his ordinances are said to have been: repealed by ἢ: 
το Solén, on. account of their intolerable severity. So they doubt-: ᾿ 
τ 1685. appeared, to the Athenians of a later day, who had come to 


measure offences by a different scale; and even to Sol6n, ay ee 
«had to calm the wrath of a suffering people in actual mutiny. 


- Phat under this eupatrid oligarchy and severe legislation, hel ae 
ee people of Attica were sufficiently miserable, we shall. presently ᾿ 
gee when I recount the proceedings of Soldén. | 


“But the age of oi 


"ἄν coder itie sanction ait eles on 
Apollo, indirectly even of Zeus: to 
wo τς Doth of whom the responsibility of the 
Mare sd heres belonged. She then carnestly 


τ Micile in Attica, together with the 
“most signal testimonies of worship and 
τοῖο reverence from the people, For a long 
oo tine they refuge at length they relent, 

co -and agree to become “inmates along 
>) owith her-in. Athens (δέξομαι apace 
προ δυνοικίον; 917 «τὸ μετοικίαν. yy εὖ 


an = them, with solemn procession, to the 
ae resting-place, appointed for them (rpo- 


εἰ oe ea ἢ 1001). 
Pe oven: afterwards to the Eumenides 
“Was close by, or actually upou the hil 


eee : called: Areopagus. ᾿ peer! i, 28, 6 


,οὐπολλίῆς τιμῆς τύχωσιν) The Areopagus 


out admitting. either excuse or justiti- 
_ tation. Athénd, in her bargain. with 


ee entreats the Humeniiles to, renounce “ 
Sheir displeasure, and: to accept a do- 


. σέβοντες, 1017). Athénég thon conducts 


ss ἢ πέραν δ᾽ ἐμὲ Χρὴ Aretyew Bard μοὺς “auras 


ow this vasting-place, consecrated : 


as (βερνὰς - 
το το Beds) “μετὰ, τὸν. Ὃρέστην: δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 
Cera πλήσιον τοῦ ᾿Αρείου πάγου ἱδρύσαντο, μα. 


- is: thus made over and consecrated to: 
= them: and as a consequence, the -pro- 
“cedure against. iomileide,. as theyre con- 
ducted, must be made: conformable to 
their point of view: peremptory con-.. 
demnation of the guiity person,. with... 


~ them: engages: that. they shall never 
τ again be exposed to Sich an humiliation. 
᾿ Bp ey be have ee ἠὐ ον Ων ἐν the 


| . . democracy had not yet begun, and the government roveived its 


acquittal of Orestés: that they. shall teers 
highest measure of reve. 0 
In return for this, 00 


receive the 
rential wor ship p. 


they promise to ensure abundant. 


blessings to the land (040-985). 


Here, then, is the result of: Pas eee 


drama of Aschylus, showing how those . 
‘goddesses’ became consecrated on or Ss Be 
close to the Areopagus, and therefore τ 
how their -view of homicide became...” » 
exclusively paramount on that locality. 007 

It-was not necessary, forthe purpose. Ὁ 
of. Aischylus, to say what provision 9” 
Athéné made to instal. Apollo. and Ῥὸ 0... 
deal with his view of homicide, opposed. 
Apollo, im: 


to that of the Eumenides. 
the case of Orestés, had gained the 


victory, | and required nothing more. ees 
Yot his view and treatment of homie. 
cide, attmitting. οὗ certain. special 9. © 
justifications, is not to be/altogether 9. -: 
6. excluded from Athens, thougl a ees 
‘difficulty is solved by providing the <-> 
new jndyment-seat at: Belphinium, or oo 
the temple of Apollo « Delphinius τς 
(Plitarch, ‘Théseus, Ge TB 14, KB 0 
Hermann, ‘Gottesdienst, “Alterthiimer. esi oe! 
Griech. 60, 3), where the procedtre of 0: 
Apollo, in contradistinetion . to that of. 5... 
the Kumenides, is followed, and where 0° 
Teer ee homicide: may. be put. AME 
» pea, ᾿ eee 
‘The. legend ‘of. Apollo. and the eee 
-Delphinium thus forms the sequel ands 
complement to that of the. Τυσηι τῆ κε Paces 
sate the chee be ere ieee 


excluded from the Areopagus, | 


fama. position, the personal celebrity of a victory at | 
Olympia, as runner in the double stadium—conceived usnrpation πὶ 


oma, κι ae os “oonspimacy or  πττόν. Pode Ὁ oT oe 


first shock frou the fini of all ΠῚ ΤῈ Bupatrid ane ‘ented : Sie 


to the despotism. Such was the phase (as has been remarked ἰ in 


the. preceding chapter) through which, during the century now 
> “under consideration, δι large proportion of the Grecian oo : > : 
ae ments passed. hs 
| 'Kylén, an Athenian patrick jhe superadded, to. a great ae 


“the design of seizing the acropolis and constituting by. Bylon. 


Attempted: 2. Ὁ 


a himself despot. Whether any special event had ocenrred at homie.” Δ 


me . to stimulate this project, we do not know: but he obtained | bat ΟΝ 


encouragement and valuable said from his father-in-law Theagenés res 

of Megara, who, by means of his popularity with the people, had: 2 

already subverted the Megurian oligarchy, and become despot of 6 
his native city. Previous to so havardous an attempt, however, _ 
- Kylon consulted the Delphian oracle, and was advised by the god ᾿ 


᾿ in reply, to take the opportunity of “the greatest-festival of Z ous” τ 


for seizing the acropolis. Such expressions, in the natural inter: 60 
Ἵ pretation put upon them by every Greek, designated the Olympic 
_ games in Peloponnésus. ΤῸ Kylén, moreover, himself an Olympic aa 


. victor, that interpretation came recommended by an apparent 


᾿ peculiar propriety. But Thucydidés, not indifferent to the credit. ee 


of the oracle, reminds his readers that no question was asked nor 
“. any express direction given, where the intended, “greatest festival 


of Zeus” was to be sought—whether in Attica or elsewhere—and > 
that the public festival. of the Diasia, celebrated periodically and 
os solemnly: i in the neighbourhood of Athens, was also denominated oa 
the “ greatest festival. of Zens. Meilichius”. Probably. no. ‘such We 
exegetical scruples presented themselves to any one, until after 
the miserable failure of the conspiracy ; least of all to Kylén 


himself, who, at. the recurrence of the next ensuing: ‘Olympic 


- ἐς games, put himself at the head of a force, partly furnished by - ᾿ | 
ες Theagenés, . partly composed of his. friends ab. home, and took 
sudden possession of the sacred rovk of Athens, But the attempt 


᾿ : excited general indignation among the. “Athenian: people, who 
oe % crowded | In from. the country to agsist. the. archons. and. the. 
| - prytanes of the Naukrari in putting it: down. Kylin: and hie ὁ 


companions were blockaded in the Acropolis, where they sn 


τι found. themeelves i in straits ὍΣ want of water and provisions : cand ae 


SABE ae ATHENS BEFORE SOLON, y " oe | Pant τιν 


᾿ heard é ΕΠ τ menaces, ‘end. δῦ the curse of the an upon 2 - o 


Pestilence them without. abatement.2 ΤᾺ particular, it appears ~ ᾿ 


aie pees a that the minds of the women (whose religious impulses _ 


ΤΕΣ ak Athens, were recognised generally by the ancient legislators as. 


οι epidemic, nor could the prophets at home, though they recognised _ 


influence from abroad, and this produced the memorable visit of 
_ the Kretan prophet and sage Epimenidés to Athens, get Ae 
Sere The century between 620 and 500 8.0. appears to have been ᾿ 
“~~ yemarkable for the first diffusion and potent influence of distinct 
religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, 
a “none of which (as I have remarked in a former chapter) find any — 
--yecognition in the Homeric epic. ΤῸ this age belongs Thalétas, 
τ Aristeas, Abaris, Pythagoras, Onomakritus, and the earliest — 
 Mystie _-- PRoveable agency of the Orphic sect. Of the class of 


brother. : 
| Bode in  Knossus in Kréte,? was one of the most celebrated— 


δ ; εἰς ἜΗΙ >, and the old legendary connexion between Athens and — 


πο τς Kretan Zeus, in whose favour he stood so high as to receive the 


ee primitive ministers and organizers of that worship). ‘He was said 


pee τὶ requiring watchful eontrol) were thus disturbed and frantic. . ; Seek 
fete he sacrifices offered at Athens did not succeed in dissipating the a 


ἘΝ that special purifications | were required, discover what were the ὁ 
~ mew eeremonies capable of appeasing the divine wrath, The fe 
τ, Delphian oracle directed them to invite a higher spiritual accra ae 


-sectsand men here noticed, Epimenidés, a native of Phestusor 


ee ote Kréte, which shows itself in the tales of Théseusand = 

ue - Minos, is here again manifested in the recourse which ὃ. 
νι the Athenians had to this island to supply their spiritual need. 
wae Pian Epimenidés seems to have been connected with the worship of the | 


Ω hae denomination of the new Kuréte! (the Kurétes having been fe oe 
Ses to be the son of the nymph Balté ; to be supplied by. the nymphs ὦ τ 


oe with constant food, since ‘he was never seen to enb; to have τ δ 
“fallen asleep in. his youth i in a eave, and to have continued i in 818... 0. 


of state without interruption for fifty-seven ‘years 5 though some a: 


τ aggerted that he remained all this time a wanderer in the moun- ὦ ee 


| ᾿ , Ὁ tao, sollesting and sending medicinal botany i in the vocation of = ps 


ae rats. ἀκ Bet vines fee τὰ φάσματα, menidés are collected an 


a : oe πατεῖ Ober erhy 7 us ὅλα, αὶ κῶν ᾿ D nin; tr 
oe Hooek, iif ie 58 262, , ἂν seh} 


“-.PIntare ch, Sol, ὃ. “12, Kat ise: “athe siaterdient eoting Eph ciara 
σι sepeeing τ Bee Se ge oe 
the: treatise of | Heinrich, gaeeer NS aes 


ΡΕΕῚ Labrt. i i, 1, ΕΝ ca oe i 


tranquillity at Athens. 


τον σοφίαν, &e, Maxim. Tyrius, xxviii, p, 22): Theop 


τος Rabapris, Tamblichus, Vit. Pythagor. { 


es ρον OAR ES: es -EPIMENIDES THE PURIFIER, eae ἊΣ ᾿ 489 Seek 


__ 8n Tatromantis, or Treech and Prophet combined, Such nhgative fee 


mark the idea entertained. by 


antiquity of Epimenidés the : 


ο΄, Parifier,! who was now called in to heal both the epidemic and 


the mental affliction prevalent a: 


᾿ μας Manet as his countryman and contemporary ΤΊ! δος had 


ἊΣ been, a few years before, invited to Sparta to appease a pestilence | 


by the effect of his music and religious hymns.? The favour of 


- Epimenidés with the gods, 
- Monies, and his power of working upon the rel 


his knowledge of propitiatory cere- : < 
igious feeling, wag Ὁ ὁ 


completely successful in. restoring both health and mental we 


oth some black and white sheep on the Areopagus, Mie lois 


He is said to have turned Epimenidéy 6 


| directing attendants to follow and watch them, and to Athens, 2 ae 
_ erect new altars to the appropriate local deities on the spotg 9 
Where the animals lay down.’ He founded new chapels and: 0 


established various lustral eerem 


onies; and more especially he 6 


tegulated the worship. paid by the Women in such manner as to ΠΣ ᾿ te ᾿ a , 
calm the violent impulses which had before agitated them, We oo 


_ know hardly anything of the details of his proceeding, but the fo 


oe general fact of his visit, and the. salutary effects produced: in. — 


Moving the religious despondency which oppressed the ὁ 


τ΄ Athenfans, are well attested. Consoling assarances and new 


τον οὐ Ῥιπίατοι, Solén, ¢. 12: Diogen: erected at Athens to Ὕβρις and ‘Ava 


τον Laéré. i. 109-115 3 Pliny, HN. ‘vii. deta (Violence and Impudence): Cle: 
BR. θεοφιλὴς καὶ σοφὸς “περὶ τὰ θεῖα. ‘mens said that he had erected altars to. ~ 


τον τὴν ἐνθουσιαστικὴν καὶ τελεστικὴν. the same two poddeuses (Protreptioon,. 9 ὃ 0 0. 


rastus said that.there ὁ ΄. 


οἰ 8... δεινὸς τὰ θεῖα, οὐ μαθὼν ἀλλ’ ὕπνον. Were altars at. Athens (without men. 0. | 


ee αὐτῷ διηγεῖτο. μακρὸν καὶ ὄνέιρον διδά- tionin Epimonidés) to the same (ap. ae ᾿ ᾿ τὶ ὦ 
ake ἐὰν τ ree Zenobium: Proverb. Cant. iv, 98), ster: 


᾿Ιατρόμαντις, Aschyl. Supplic, 2775 - poke of 8. ἱερὸν ᾿Αναιδοίας at Athens ς΄ 


Ὁ, 28, 


stri Fragm, ed, Siobelis, p. δ). IT Ὁ ὁ Ὸ6 
ei woe po ee. Question whether this’ stor Bas ΔῊ ᾿ς. ῦ Ὁ 
_Plutarch (Sept. Sapient. Conviv. p. other foundation than the fact atated : 


ἢ ᾿151) treats Epimenidés simply δὲ having by Pausanias, that the stones which  ᾿ 


: ae . lived up to the precopts of the Orphic  were- placed before: the ‘tribunal οὐ 0 


life, or vegetable diet: to this cireum. Areo us, for the acouser and the 0.000. 0 - 


᾿ % stance, I presume, Plato (Legg. Hip. accused to stand upon, were called by. Ὧν . wa 
677) must be -uiderstood” to refer, .these names-—"YBpews, that of the | Ua ae ee 
though it is nob very. clear, See the accused; Avadelas, that of the accuser 


ge τ ᾿ς Kragment of the lost Keéies of Huri- @. 28,6). The confusion between stones - 


τοῦ of Pytho (Pausan, i. 80, 3). 


ae ‘pides, p. 98, ed, Dindorf, ο΄ and altars is not difficult. to be under. 00 0 - 


τ “Karmanor of Tarrha in Kréte had stood. The other story told by Nene ς΄ 6 


ἘΠ lo himselfforthesiaughter thésof Kyzikus respecting Epimenidés, 


two young menag 0 


ἐν 2 Plutarch, De Musica, p. 11841146) human sacrifices, was distinctly pros 0 


τι Pausanias, 1. 14, ἂν 


nounced to be untrue by Polemo: ἃ : 


8 Οἴοοτο (lege. ii, 11) states that it reads completely like & romance . ; oes. 


| ᾿ τ Epimenidés directed a temple to. be. ((Athonious, xiil, p, 602). Ἢ 


ee ee - ADEENS: ‘BEFORE SOLON, ΠΕ | Pave τι ἀροῦν τον 


ὌΠ ~ heard st wipbenwtatal ὦ menaces, and felt the curse of ‘the ἽΝ ρον os 


be Pestilence ς them without abatement? In particular, it appears . 
er “gaftening 
ab Athens. were recognised generally by the ancient legislators as 
requiring: watchful control) were thus disturbed and frantic. ὦ 


" - The sacrifices offered ab Athens did not succeed in dissipating the : 


that the minds of the women (whose religiousimpulses  _ 


βοὸς epidemic, nor could the prophets at home, though they recognised oe ee 


ει ᾿ that special purifications were required, discover what were. the 


on: “new ceremonies capable of appeasing the divine wrath, The | ἜΣ 
το 90 Delphian oracle directed them to invite ἃ higher. spiritual “τὰ 
influence from abroad, and this produced the memorable visit of 


Be the Kretan prophet and sage Epimenidés to Athens. Ὁ 


‘The century between 620 and 500 8.0. appears to have: ἘΠῚ Εν 


rae remarkable for the first diffusion and potent influence of distinct 


na religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, — oes 


“none of which (as I have remarked in a former chapter) find any 
eo recognition in the Homeric epic. To this age belongs Thalétas, 


Ἔ ὙΝ ως ~ men here noticed, Epimenidés, a, native of Phestus or - 
| age 


oe τ ¢, and the old legendary connexion ‘between Athens and 


τ the Athenians had to this island to supply their spiritual need. _ | 


co! denomination of the new Kurétet (the Kurdtes having been the ᾿ 


| xs -Aristeas, A baris, Pythagoras, Onomakritus, and the earliest 
τὶ Mystic τ proveable agency of the Orphic sect.’ Of the class οἵ. 


 hoodain ._Knossus in Kréte,? was one of the most celebrated— τὸ 


OE ᾿ Crete ‘Kréte, which shows itself in the tales of Théseus and Ἢ ae 6 
_ Minos, is here again manifested in the recourse which 


_-E—pimenid@s seems to have been connected with the worship of the ἘΞ 
οὖ Kretan Zeus, in whose favour he stood so high as to receive the 6. 


τ τυ primitive ministers and organizers of that worship). Hewassaid ὁ ὁ ὁ 
to be the son of the nymph Balté ; to be supplied by the nymphs eee 
with constant food, since he was never seen to cat; to have Ὁ 6 6ῸὃΘϑΘἙ 
eee fallen. asleep i in his youth i ina eave, and. to have continued 4 inthis eee oe 
τ state without interruption for fifty-seven years ; though somé. ς᾽ 


+ qgserted that he remained all this time ἃ wanderer in the moun-— ee 


Boa ἷ cas i i, 80 ΤΣ ii, Bi 818; ; aus Kreta. ‘Leipsie, 1801. 
# i, 4 ’ ᾿ a Ἢ 


ae taing, collecting and studying peo ‘Botany 3 in, the vocation of MA a oe } es | 


1 Plutarch, Solin, ὁ 0, acs Ξαὶ φόβοι" 2'Tho statements. θη] adtihig πρὶ See ee 
rues. bie: δεισιδαιμονίας, ἅμᾳ τὰ φάσματα. ‘menidas are collected rep discussed in. 
ea Korg ie wi τὴν πὶ pectin : the. treatise of Heinrich, Hpinsnidss τὰ πο ταν 


᾿ΑΡίορθη. Laért. i 114, 116. ee τὰ 


NE RT SOT as τῆς 


- an Tatromantis, or Leech and Prophet combined. 
_ mark the idea entertained by antiquity οἹ 
τ Parifier,! who was now called in to heal both the epidemic and  ὁ ὁ ὁ ὃ6δ 
the mental affliction prevalent among the Athenian peopleinthe ὁ 
_ Same manner as his countryman and contemporary Thalétes had’ ee 
been, a few years before, invited to Sparta to appease a pestilence 
πος -by the effect of his music and religious hymns? The favour of ὁ. 
τ -Epimenidés with the gods, owledge of ° i ; ee τὸ 
Monies, and his power of working upon the religious feeling, was ὁ 
- completely successful in restoring both health and: mental 


regulated the worship paid by th eee 

calm the violent impulses which had before agitated them, ὃ... 
know hardly anything of the details of his proceeding, but:the — 

“general fact of ‘his visit, and the salutary effects produced in _ ὙΠ 

_. -Temoving the religious despondency which oppressed the 6 oe 

Athenians, are well attested.  Consoling assurances and new 


as αὐτῷ διηγεῖτο μακ 


τος Ἰατρόμαντις, Mschyl. Supplic. 277: ἐ 
τ΄ Καθαρτής, Iamblichus, Vit. Pythagor, ( 


~~ pides, p. 88, ed, Dindort. 


ei ΟΣ Pytho (Pausan, ii. 80, § 


τ τ EPIuerpas THe puRIinn, Se ry aa 


his knowledge of propitiatory cere. ὦ | 


tranquillity at Athens, He is said to have turned Epimentdts: oe 
out some black and white sheep on the Areopagus, Yisitsand 0. 


eer e ae : ΡῈ . = rifles |. 
directing attendants to follow and Wateh them, and to ‘Athens. 


- erect new altars to the appropriate local deities on the spote ee 
- Where the animals lay down? He founded new chapels and 6 
_ established. various lustral ceremonies ; and more especially he 

¢ women in such manneras to Ὁ 


sso. Plutarch, Solén, ¢ 12; Diogen, erected at Athens to "YBpes and "Avie 5. 
coe Dart. ἃς 109-116 +. Pliny, H. N. vii. δεία (Violence and Impudence); 016... 0 ἘΠῚ 
ἐς δῶν θεοφιλὴς “καὶ σοφὺς ment τὰ Osta mons said that he hail erected.altars to νυ. 
πος σὴν ἐγθουσιαστικὴν καὶ γελεστι κὰν the same two goddesses (Protrepticon, 9° αὐ 
το σιο ᾧ αν, &, Maxim, Tyrius, xxxviii. Ὁ, 22): Theophrastus said: that. there. 
Be δεινὸς τὰ θεῖα, οὐ μαθὼν ἀλλ᾽ ὕπνον werd altars at Athens. without ἘΠθΠκ. τττινοτ ἢ το ἡ λρ μὲς Ἶ 
ρὸν καὶ ὄνειρον “διδά-. ‘tioning Epimenidés) to the same OP OE ee 
ma | ; _ £enobium, Proverb, Cent, iv. 36). MMAR See πὸ ππ το 
ke. οὗ ἃ tepoy ᾿Αναιδείας at Athens liye ne Sts ἢ, ᾿ἢ oar 
str Fragm. ed. Siebelis, p.-62)...2 ς΄ ea 
wt Ga Be pa te a Mai es question, whether this. story has ΒΉΣ eT one gat 
fo Blutarch (Sept. Sapient. .Conviy. Ὁ, other foundation than the fact. stated” Ἐπ 
τοῦς 157) ὑγθαὺβ Epimenidés simply as having by Pausanias, thatthe stones which - ΩΣ 
«lived up to the precepts of the Orphic wera placed. before ‘the tribunal. of 0” eee 
‘life, or vegetable diet : to. this circum- Areopggus, for. the accuser and the ee ET 
“stance, I: presume, Plato (Legg. iil, p. accused to stand upon, were called by °°. 
677) must be understood ‘to refer, these names ~~ Yppews, that of THe: ἀρευ δὴ 
2 though it bar DOG very clear. get the Coe ee ha τ guealte oe 
_, Fragment of ‘the lost Xrétes of Buri- (i. 5). Phe confusion between sto es 
Jee pides.. : we ag yg Sid altars is not difficult. to be under. © es 
πο το Raxmanor of ‘Tarrha in Kréte had’ stood. The other story told by Nean« ee ε 
ol purified ΑἹ ollo himself for the slaughter -thés of Kyzikus respecting Epimenicdés, eee 
: ἢ “ὅθ, 8... τ that he had offered two. oung men 88: 
— 4.4 Plutarch, De Musioa, p.1184—1140} human . sacrifices, was ¢ stinctly pro. Fe ee 
τς Pausaniag, (14,3, 6.0000 ee it > hy Pol Lane ne eee 
8 Οἴσονο (Lege. ἢ, 10) states that it reads completely like a romance 6... 
. Bpimenidés directed @ temple to be. (Athenieus, ΧΗΣ, Pe B92), ὦ ..- 


SKAADY, 


nounced ‘to be untrue by Polemo: and. 


antiquity of | Epimenidés the 6. 


ga : oes Apmis iavone sorb. τ a a “Pane fh 


oe ritnal ΓΦ ἢ δοιὰ the ἘΣ of ὃ person supposed ie ad ἃ high § ἴῃ. 3 
the favour of Zeus, were the remedy which this unhappy disorder eee 
say ee required. Moreover, Epimenidés had the prudence to associate = 
_.. himself with Solén, and while he thus doubtless obtained much - oe 
«valuable advice, he assisted indirectly in exalting the reputation = 
- of Sol6én himself, whose career of constitutional reform was now 
fast approaching. He remained long enough at Athens to restore 
τον completely a. more comfortable tone of religious feeling, and then => 
departed, carrying with him universal’ gratitude and. admiration, oe 
but refusing all other reward, except a branch. from the sacred — 7 
... olive tree in the acropolis.) His life is said to have been pro- 
Ba Hite and longed to the unusual period of 154 years, according a 
character. to a statement which was eurrent during the-time of 
his younger contemporary Xenophanés of Kolophén.? The. 
τς : Kretans even ventured to affirm that he lived 300 years. They cia 
. extolled him not merely as a sage anda spiritual purifier, but also. 
τος 88 @poet—very long compositions on religious and mythical — 
ar, subjects being ascribed to him; according to some accounts, they 
“even worshipped him as agod. Both Plato and Cicero considered — 
τοῦς Epimenidés in the same light in which he was regarded by his. 
τος gontemporaries, as. a prophet divinely inspired, and foretelling — 
the future under fits of temporary ecstasy. But according to ὁ ὁ 
gee eae Aristotle, Epimenidés himself professed to have received from the ges 
neg : gots: no o higher ae than that of divining t the unknown phenomens. cai ee 


΄ ph ‘religious mission "οἵ Epimenidés to Aiheaa: and. its eff i. 


ve fo ; Goren ἐν. 
τὰς oe meee 1, bee pF 
ee Divi fe we 


ΕἸ α Ῥέα, α resent “Rela, “whereas his real dite’s is near w Jon nb: αν 
Dor no .B.C.—a remarkable example of care ο΄ 0 ᾿ 


τ Diogen. eat be ἐν το Jessness as to chronology. | 


cal Se gee RE DSS, re ae 


642.5 Cicero, De το ἡ Respecting the characteristics τ 6. 
stot. ‘Rhet.- Tih, this age, see the second chapterof the: = 

. treatise of Heinrich above. alluded to, 
ἜΝ rato. paca pimenides ten. years Kreta ‘und Griechenland. in, “Binsichy pee ae, 
ae hetore the Persian invasion of  Grenee, ae 


ΠΝ ἧς : eacious.as. well as healing influence on the public mind, deserve Ἐν τευ 
~~ notice as characteristics of the age in which they. contre’. Tf we ee 
ee transport. ourselves two centuries forward to the Peloponnesian oS 
eee Contrast of War, when, rational influences and positive habits of 
oe his age hat _ thought had acquired a durable hold upon the superior ὃς 
of Rlato minds, and when practical discussions on political 6 
pln wes and judicial matters, were ὁ familior to Ae: Athenian ime τ 


Sia Sacer aca Nat Se ee tmnt ee ἐπ es Lt Pan 


no δ euch ateontrollable ieligioas misery conld well have subdued τ 
εὐ the entire public; while, if it had, no living man could have 
drawn to himself such universal veneration as to be capable of — 
effecting a cure. Plato,! admitting the real healing influence of 
_.. rites and ceremonies, fully believed in Epimenidés as an inspired. 
' prophet during the past ; but towards those who preferred claims 6 

_ to supernatural power in his own day, he was not so easy of 6 6ΟῦΟ 

faith.” He, as well as Euripidés and Theophrastus, treated with ὁ 

“indifference, and even with contempt, the Orpheotelesteo of the 
. later times, who advertised themselves as possessing the same 
patent knowledge of ceremonial rites, and the same means of | 
guiding the will of the gods, as Epimenidés had wielded before 2 
them. These Orpheoteleste unquestionably numbered a con- 


siderable tribe of believers, and. speculated with great effect, as 


well as with pet to themselves, upon the timorous consciences. 
of rich men.? But they enjoyed no respect with the general — 
_ public, or with those to whose authority the public habitually ο΄ 

τ looked up. Degenerate as they were, however, they were the - 

legitimate representatives of the prophet and purifier from 
_-Knossus, to whose presence the Athenians had been so much 
τον indebted two centuries before: and their altered position was. 
-<.-..owing less to any falling off in themselves, than to am improves 2.0 ).ssu eu ges 
--tnent in the mass upon whom they sought to operate Had ς΄. 
ae Epimenidés himself come to Athens in Hhiose days, his visits 0. 
~ would probably have been as much inoperative . to all ‘public. oa ee 
_ purposes as a repetition of the stratagem of Phyé, Clothed and. eee 
: equipped as the goddess Athéné, which had succeeded so com- Ὁ ὃ 
pletely in the days of Peisistratus—a stratagem whieh even = 00 
. Herodotus treats as incredibly absurd, although a century before eh 
.. his time, both the city of Athens and the Demes of Attica had 0° e000. 
obeyed, as a divine mandate, the orders. of ‘this magnificent and es Ge 
τ a woman to restore Peisistratus.® 2: ἢ Γ᾿ 


"1 Plato, Kratylus, Ῥ. 405 ; Phieds. p. Republ. ἀμ μ΄ 384; sins : oe: = 


Mh Charact. Galle 2 tg cee 
Amey Bippotyt. 807 3: Plato, ᾿᾿ . 3 Herodot. ie. 60, a ee 


a ὅπαν, ae νι ‘denesinis ΠῚ Διο Pees oo gig oe 


ei ae ee πο ΤῊΝ 


ΠΟ 4606 SLOMAN LAW AND coNSEIUNTON. Pann TE 


: a ‘CHAPTER xi = 


" SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 


5 Wo now. approach a a new sera in ας history-+the first known ha 
example of a genuine and disinterested constitutional reform, and 
wh the. first foundation-stone of that great fabric, which afterwards 
~~ -beeame the type of democracy in Greece. The archonship of the ὁ 
τ eupatrid Solén dates in 594 B.o., thirty years after that of Drako, re 
“and about eighteen years after the conspiracy of Kylén (assuming ee: 


pees : ; | ΐ the latter event to be correctly placed 5.0, 612). 


rie ‘The lives of Solén by Plutarch and Diogenés (especially. the re 
aa Tip τος former) are our ‘principal sources of: information ὦ oe 
ΣΈ charactor, respecting this remarkable man, and while we thank 


e158 


as off Solon. them for what they have told us, it is impossible to. Sees 


yee avoid expressing disappointment that they have not told us more. a re ᾿ 


oe For Plutarch. certainly had before him both the original poems, ΤΩ ne 
and the original laws, of ‘Solén, and the few transcripts, which 


ἐν, be gives from one or the other, form the principal charm of his 0 Ὁ 
a biography. ‘But such valuable materials ought to have beenmade = 6 
available to ἃ more instructive result than-that which he has 


ἐν _— ἀσαυγπηοα, had exalted. him. oe: 


Πα brought. out. .There is hardly anything more to be. deplored, ee 
“oo amidst the lost treasures of the Grecian mind, than the poemsof 
a τς Solén ; for we see by. the remaining fragments, that. they ee 
gets τ eontained x notices of the public and social phenomena beforehim, 
. 0. which he was compelled. attentively to study—blended with the” rae ae 
touching: expression of his own’ personal’ feelings, in the post. 
alike honourable and difficult, to which the confidence of his. arate: 


το Solén, son of Exekestidés, was a Hupatrid of aiddling fortune, 7 ee. 
a of the purest heroic blood, belonging to the gens or family of oo 
|} Plutarch, Βοῖδα, 1. i Dlogen Tarts iii, 1; Anistob Polit. iy. 9, e ; ͵ ” eis ὡ 


“ Tomes ΟΡ ἣν oe ΞΕ 


and for some time to contest with success, the occupa- Salam 
tion of this important island—a remarkable fact, which.“ ee 
perhaps may be explained by supposing that. the inhobitants οὔ ἼΔΕ. 

τ Athens aud its neighbourhood carried on the struggle with only a 
partial aid from the rest of Attica, However this may be it 6 
eas appears: that. the Megarians had. actually: established themselves a 
in Salamis, at the time when Solén began his political career,and = 
Ban “that. the Athenians had Sepa 80 much low 3 i une struggle, on Sa 


} : Ὑ ᾿ omar. XI. . | | 80x03, POE AND “POLITICIAN. ἢ . a ᾿ 461. " ᾿ ἢ oe Pennine ὦ 


the Kodrids ‘ad Neleids, ca tracing his origin. to. the ue Εις 
τ Poseidén. ἘΠῚ father is said to have diminished his substance _ 
“by prodigality, which compelled, Solén. in his earlier years to ~ 
have recourse to trade, and in this pursuit he visited many ὁ. 
parts of Greece and Asia. He was thus enabled to enlarge ἴμ8...|0ὕ Ὁ... 8 
sphere of his observation, and to provide material for thought as. ὁ 9 
| well as for composition. His poetical talents displayed themselves ΝΕ 
ata very carly age, first on light, afterwards on serious, subjects, me ee 
It will be recollected that there was at that time no Greek prose 
writing, and. that the acquisitions as well as the effusions of an 
τ intellectual man, even in their simplest form, adjusted themselves 6 
not to the limitations of the period and the semicolon, but to 
those of the hexameter and pentameter. Nor in point of factdo . 
the verses of Solén aspire to any higher effect than we are 9 
accustomed to associate with an earnest, touching, and admonitory Ὁ 
prose composition, The advice and appeals which he frequently 


addressed to his countrymen? were delivered in this casy metre, 


doubtless far less difficult than the elaborate prose of subsequent Ὁ se 
writers or speakers, such as Thucydidés, Isokvatés, or Demosthenés, ὦ 
- Has poetry and his reputation became known throughout many 


parts of Greece, so that he was classed along with Thalés of 


.. Milétus, Bias of Priéné, Pittakus of Mityléné, Periander Ole ἐπι Ὁ 
ἐς τ Qorinth, ‘Kleobilus of Lindus, Cheilén of: Lacedeemén—altogether ee a 
λοις forming the constellation afterwards renowned as the seven wise, ον 
τς “The first particular e event in respect to whic Solén : appears rans ee ea 
aaa ΕΠ active politician is: the possession of the island of 9: eee 
Salamis, then disputed between. Megara and ‘Athows:: te veca nae ohana cae 
‘Megara was at that time able to contest with Athens, eee a ον τω: 


Megara. 


: ᾿ς : 4 1 Plutarch, Soltn τ᾿ : 


~ SOLONIAN AWS. AND. con suITDLION. Pane πὶ 


Ὁ} | as. ὠ ΟἹ 5 ticeitly prohibited ax any τ citizen from ever og | 


ae proposition. for its reconquest. Stung with this dishonourable _ 


a ᾿ abnegation, Solén counterfeited a state of ecstatic excitement, ec : 


οτος gushed into the agora, and there on the stone usually occupied by _ 
the official herald, pronounced to the surrounding crowd a short ὦ oe 
~~ elegiac: poem * which he had previously composed on the subject: Εἰ ἐν 
το of Salamis. Enforcing upon them the disgrace of abandoning the 


--$sland, he wrought so powerfully upon. theit feelings, that they 6. : 
πον peseinded. the prohibitory. law :-— 


| I forfeit my native city and become a citizen of Pholegandrus, 


2 than be still named an Athenian, branded with the shame of 


surrendered. Salamis !” The Athenians again entered into the 


— Rather (he exclaimed) would ὧν 


. war, and. conferred. upon him the command of it—partly, aswe 


ee are told, at. the instigation of Peisistratus, though the latter must 


“have heen at this time (600—594 B.C.) ἃ very Ν oung man, or rather . 


τ ἜΡΩΣ 


The. stories in Plutarch, as to the way in which Salaniis was. 


ee ‘ ke ition 
τος of Salamis 


i by Athens. - ~ Megarian occupiers. 


recovered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, eo 
ascribing to Solén various stratagems to deceive the 
Unfortunately no authority is 


ee given. for any. of them. . According to that. which seems the most — 


οὗν a plausible, | he was directed by the Delphian god first to propitiate ΠΕ 
ee the local heroes of the’ island ; aud he accordingly crossed over = 
to it by night, for the. purpose of sacrificing to the heroes ~~ =~ 
2 τ Periphémus: πὶ Kychreus on the Salaminian shore. Fivehun- = 
dred Athenian volunteers were then levied for the attack of the roe 
island, under the stipulation that if they were victorious they © 


Fak ie should hold it in property and. citizenship ἃ 8. - They. were safely | 


“was in 560 B.C,, and we can hardly . 


των ΠΡ Ἢ Solon, viii, ‘Ts Was a 
pice δε ‘poem. of 100 Unes, χαριέντως. πάνυ. believe that he can have been pro- ὁ - 
ἘΠ παποιημένων,. - Minent and renowned - ina war no. ess 


woos το τς Diogenés tells us that a Soltn read : 
ee ‘the: verses ‘to the pe oe through the 
ey as '——a statement -. 
> nob less deficient in taste than in. 
eh se and which spoils the whole 
τορος Ποῦ ‘the vigorous exordium, Αὐτὸς 


“medium of the beral 


τος 3 ἈΟΟΌΣΘΟΥ, 


αἱ abe τ Ἰ κῆρν ἐξῆλθον δι ἀφ᾽ iy μερτῆς Σαλαμῖνος; &e. 
oe “at. Both Herodotus (i. 59) ‘and some 


πον uthors read by Plutarch ascribed. to: 
Peisistratus an-active part in the war. - 


against the Megarians, and even the 


‘Laért. 1: 


ee gant 
eee capture of Niseoa the ‘port: of Megara. 
a ‘Nori one τὼ Paanaes of τἰρο τον γύας : 


er forty years before, . 


sux ation rey eisistratus, . 


Nntarch, Soldén, κυρίους εἶναι τούτο" “πὸ bs 
0 ἊΣ ert : 
‘these wordsrefersonly tothe government Pe atts 
Θ᾽ Aaland; bub A ΒΘΘΊΒΕ, alate δ pee ἢ, 


The strict. meaning 
ef a 


t will be seen hereafter. (see the’. an ee, 
sabe on the interview between Solin 2 0. - 

and Croesus towards the end of this 0 

chapter) that Herodotus,and perhaps) 9° 
other authors ‘also, conceived the .- 000." 
᾿ Solonian legislation to date at a period. aed ἐν, 
later’ than . really does; instead. uf 0 0 τ. 
ey Placed it heater, to’ the By FN ng 


no ΠΣ χα, 


ἐπε Hypséchidas, Anaxilas, and Kleomenés, 
in favour of Athens was founded on evidence which 


saeuen’:) show that the dead bodies buried in the island 
ae conformed. to. their. own. peculiar mode of interment, Ath | εἷς 
and both parties are said to have cited verses from. the catalogue, eee ee 
of the Tliad "each accusing the other of error or interpolation. ten os 


_ conquus oF SALAMIS, 


᾿ . landed 0 on an oxtlying promontory, while S016, ey eon oe 


7 wateh the. Givealinas manned it with “Atheniaile and shed’ Ξ 
straight towards the city of Salamis, to which the Athenians who 
had: landed also directed their march. 


| ‘the: return of their own crew, permitted. the ship. to. approach ᾿ 


εἰν ἀρ τ oe 


ὍΝ The Megarians marched ς΄ 

Pi der out. from the city to repel the latter, and during the leat of the as 

es engagement, Solén, with his Megarian ship. and Athenian crew, i ae 
_ sailed directly to the city. The Megarians, j interpreting this a ΠΡ 


without resistance, and the city was thus. tuken by surprise, se 


Permission having been given to the Megarians to quit the island, 


τς Solén took possession. of it for the Athenians, erecting a temple : ει : bore 
τ to Enyalius, the god of war, on ore eaticag near the city of es | 


οἰ Salanais.t | 
~The citizens of eee however, mite various efforts for the 


| recovery of so valuable a possession, so that a war ensued long ὦ τ 


: well as disastrous to both parties. - 
them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, and five 


At last it was agreed betweer a 


_ Spartans were appointed to decide it—Kritolaidas, A mompharetus, : She uae. 


~The verdict. 


τ itissomewhat curious to trace. Both parties attempted 8 


τος Βα the Athenians had the advantage on two points : first there 


on ~ were oracles. from Delphi, wherein. Salamis was mentioned with =. a. 

the epithet Ionian; next ‘Philwus and Eurysakés, sons of the ὃ. 

_-.Telamonian Ajax, the great hero of the island, had accepted the 5 
pe “citizenship of: Athens, made.over Salamis to the Athenians, anid. eee 
τοῦ transferred their own residences to Braurdn and. Melité ὃ in Attica, ee 


in ate of ea ἘΞ 


Ἢ δυο ᾿εοζαμηϊν. implied “that ‘they: ὌΠ 
“be established in it as Kléruchs or pro- 
πὴ prietors of land, not meaning necessarily . Vu: 

eae rs δὺς hat. all the pre- existing: proprietors 
oo. would: be expelled. 


1 Plutarch, .Solén, 8, 9, 10, Dai- 


τ ΑΕΒ οἵ Platea, ‘however, denied 
--to Solén. any: personal. share in {118 


ἘΠ ‘Salaminian war (Plutarch, moe ups 


. Mae 8 ant Public, CG. et Bap ὌΝ Δῇ 


they 


. Pol yeonus “a. ‘50) annie a. different, ca oe bas : eee 
stratagem to Solén: compare Allian, 99 9-086 oye 
This hardly ΤΡΕΊΒΗΒΕΙ ἐπ᾽. eee 


HL vii. 19, 


“pay that the account which the 90°.) 
Megarians gave of the way in which 00 0 
. lost) ‘the island was totally © 
‘differant: they: imputed: it. Τὸ ns cone ge 


treachery of some ex les es i, 40 40, 


a compare Justin, iT. ee re eee εν 
; “σπέος, Rhet, Με ως a ἣν ὑπ δε ον δον τιν τος 


- ROL. LAWS AND CONSHITUIION, τι “Pant πι. 


1. where the done or gens Philaide still qronskipped Phileus aa ie 
POE eponymous ancestor. Such a title was held sufficient, and Salamis , 
τος was-adjudged by the five Spartans to Attica, with which it ever _ 
Sener afterwards remained incorporated until the days of Macedonian .. | 
se “supremacy. . ‘Two centuries anda half later, when the orator. 


oN - Mechinés argued the Athenian right to Amphipolis against oo. 
Philip of: ‘Macedon, the legendary elements of the title were 


a - indeed put forward, but more in the way of preface or introduc- - : 
τ tion to the substantial political grounds? ‘But. in the year 600. 


oO B.0, the authority of the legend was more deep-seated and το. ἐπι 


πέδοι tive, and adequate by iteclf to determine a favourable verdict. 


In addition to the ‘conquest of Salamis, Solén increased his 


ay reputation by espousing the canse of the Delphian temple against " 


ΕΝ extortionate. proceedings of the inhabitants of Kirrha, οὗ 


which more will be said in a coming: chapter ; and the favour ἣν 
of the oracle was probably not without its effect in procuring 


ae : : ‘ ‘for him that encouraging prophecy with which his ee τ 
oe, “career opened. 


State of 


Ν᾿ Athens i a ; obtain our first glimpse —unfortunately but a glimpse 


5," πο —of the actual state of Attica and its inhabitants. 


ta atts legislation Tt ie a sad and repulsive picture, presenting to αν a 


Ἢ θὲ πθιδθι. : ~~ political discord and private suffering combined. 


Tei is on the occasion of Solén’s Ἰδε εἷν that we 


ie ‘Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of Altica, ere ᾿ 
ie Ἢ ᾿ who: were separated into: three factions—the Pedieis, or: men of: < , τ - 
the plain, comprising: Athens, Eleusis,. and the neighbourin ge 


Pies territory, among whom the greatest number of rich fantilies were . a 


eee -ineluded ; the mountaineers in the east and north of “Attica, ς τ: Ἵν 
ealled: Dialers, who were on the whole the poorest party; andthe 9 


ae Paralii in. the southern portion of Attica from sea to sea, whose + 


Ἢ ad means. and social μος were ‘intermediate pobwecn, ba bakes ea 


᾿ rplutaren, ‘goltn,, qo: compare toot of | any ‘pecullanity of fie Ἢ a 


“5. “Avistate Rhat. i,16. Alkibiadés traced custom in burial, - 


oo up. his eas to Hurysakés (Plutarch, The Eurysakeium, or predinciaalred: ee ea 
Miltiadés traced. up to the hero Eurysakés, stood in the - 


᾿ : ; his to ey Herodot. vi. 80)». deme’ of -Melité (Harpokrat.: ad °v.); aie 
the Megarian, both his. countrymen. Athens, Ὁ 
εἰ of interment: both interred the 468... $W@lutarch, Solon, ¢, 13, The lan: 


According to the statement of Héreas which formed a, portion of ‘the city, of. " : ‘ ae 
--and the Athenians had the same way’ 2. Atychin, Fals, Legat. p. 250, ὁ. 14, is feet ase 


with. their faces. towards the west. ‘guage: of Plutarch, in which he talke: ᾿ ἘΠῚ ἘΠῚ 
‘eae πρῦσεις thorstore ὦ affords ὑπό ‘Of the: ‘Poilels 88. Topresenting: the” Aes 


τ Attica—the cultivating tenants, metayers, ; til 
of the country. They are exhibited as weighed down by debts ὁ 
and. dependence, and driven in large numbers out of a state of ὁ 
_ freedom into slavery—the whole mass of them (we are told) being 
In debt to the rich, who were propr ae 
the soil They had either borrowed money for their own ὁ 
necessities, or they tilled the lands of the rich as dependent Ὃς 
_ tenants, paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and in this. 
ον capacity they were largely in arrear. ae Π 
"All the calamitous effécts were here seen of the old harsh IAW cei eg ee 
of debtor and ereditor—once: prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia Ἐπ ον 
and a large portion of the world—combined with the recognition 66 
ὲ on oligarchical tendency, and the Diakrii ; ΩΣ 
ες 85. representing the demoeratical, is little or no information : they are just. ; 
«not quite accurate when applied to the - noticed in. Hesychius. (v.. τιν 
|. days"of Solén, Democratical preten-. "Emduopros) and in Pollux, vii, IL¢ 00 2 
«sions, as such, can hardly be said to: from whom-we learn that éripopras fhe: Pees eat 
have then existed, ὦ ORS BED Be Pe 
τς 1. Platareh, Soldn, 18, "Auras μὲν γὰρ one of the Solonian laws. ‘Whetherthey > 


os δὲ καὶ ara 


το ἢ λεώτατοις, συνίσταντο καὶ παρεκάλ 
- ἀλλήλους μὴ περιορᾷν, ἃ 


. J 


τς Ὅροι what particular points these intestine disputes turned we 
are not distinctly informed. They were not however peculiar to 66 
__ the period immediately preceding the archontate of Sol es 
had prevailed before, and ‘they reappear afterwards prior to the esse 
despotism of Peisistratus ; the latter standing forward as the 


2 


an. leader of the Diakrii, and as champion, real or pretended, of the e eas 
es “OOrermOpMiatlOn. soot ee του on ae 


But in the time of Solén these intestine qi 
nternal Ὁ. 
dissension 


of the 


sion. The Thétes, whose condition we have already poorar 2h 
- conte in of ἢ and Tasted .2. population... 
contemplated in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, are Re res 

now presented to us as forming the bulk of the population of — 

and, small proprietors |. 


aying one-sixth portion,” we find 


. Was an expression which occurred 


ἘΠῚ 


πο δ δ δῆμης ἣν ὑπόχρεως τῶν. πλουσίων" ἢ paid to the landlord one-sixth, orretain« or 
πο πὶ γὰρ, ἐγεώργουν. ἐκείνοις ἕκτα τῶν ywo- ed for. themselves only one-sixth, hag ~ Ἐπ 
το μένων. τελοῦντες, ἐκτημύριοι προσαγορ:, been donhted (see Photius, Werdra), Ὁ οὐ ΤΟΥΣ 
εν υόμενοι καὶ θῆτες" ἢ χρέα λαμβάνοντες. Dionysius Hal. (A. Reid compares oe 
a ἐπὶ rots. σώμασιν, ἀγώγιμον τοῖς δανεί- the Thetes in Attica ‘to the 1AM i i 
 Govrw Foor. οἱ μὲν αὐτοῦ δουλεύοντες, Clients: that: hoth. agreed in being. 9 0.0000. hee 
τὸ σὲ δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ ξένῃ πιπρασκόμενοι,  Ἰχολλοὶ- relations of personal and proprietary ς ο ο΄. 
. Bast tous qvaykdgovra πωλεῖν, dependence: is. certain τ but-we ean ee 
τ Καὶ τὴν πόλιν φεύγειν διὰ τὴν χαλεπότητα. hardly carry the comparison farther, 


16° Roman 


* 


_ that sanctity ‘of: obligation. which is 


Ὡς “τῶν δανειστῶν, Οἱ δὲ πλεῖστοι πεν Hor is there any evidence in Attica οὐ 0. 
Up 


~RespectingtheseHektémori “tenants io his client. σοὺς 


én, They 


ee DUG 1 3 quarrels were agera-  ςῸὃῸὃῦϑὃῦὖὃΘϑ5Ὁἅ 

vated by something much more difficult to deal. with 200 0 

=a general mutiny of the poorer population against ἐπι 
_ the rich, resulting from misery combined With oppres- ~misery ο΄ 


ietors of the greater part of ἢ 


« ‘Baripopot, oe 


Said to have bound the Roman patron a 


ΤῊ ᾿ ον ᾿ΒΟΤΟΝΙΑΝ jaws | AND  ConsMInOHTON, Pane ity 


ae oes co. as a: “Wegitimate status, aa of ‘the rig oht of one man. to " es 


— fon himself as well as that of another man to. “buy him. Every 
debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable to be adjudged as 
ΠΕΣ “the slave. of his creditor, until he could find Means either of 


. paying it or working it out; and not only he himself, but his ; 
~~ ‘ninor sons and unmarried daughters and sisters also, whom the — 


- law gave him the power of selling. ‘The poor man thus borrowed Ὁ 


2 upon the security of his body (to translate literally the Greek τς 
πο: phrase) and upon that of the persons in his family. Soseverely 
oS ηανον of had these oppressive contracts. been enforced, that 


the debtors many debtors had been reduced from freedom to 


Paks creditor. " 


—law of | 


debtor and, slavery in Attica itself,—many others had been sold — 


᾿ “ον exportation,—and some had only hitherto preserved — 
‘their own freedom by selling their children. Moreover a great 


number of the smaller properties in Attica, were under mortgage, 


ae signified, (according to the formality usual in the Attic law, and. - ἣν 


ie, eontiined down throughout the historical times) by a stone δ 
pillar erected on the land, inscribed with the name of the lender 
and the amount of the loan. The proprietors of these mortgaged — 

lands, in case of an unfavourable turn. of events, had no other _ 
“prospect except that of irremediable slavery for themselves and — 


oS, their families, either in their own. native country robbed of all its Ee i: 

eget delights, or in some. ‘barbarian. region where the Attic accent 

would never meet their ears. Some had fled the country to 
escape legal adjudication of their persons, and earned amiserable 


os wubsistence - in foreign parts by degrading occupations, Upon Ὁ 


| E ἘΝ several, too, this deplorable lot had fallen by unjust condemnation : , 
_ and corrupt judges; the conduct of the rich, in regard tomoney 6 
sacred and. profane, in regard to matters public as well as πὸ oath 3 


Re οὖν being thoroughly unprincipled and rapacious. - We ee 
~The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor ‘tinder: oe 


hee : Tnfustios.: 


“ 7 and ae a more tolerable than. that of the Gallic plebs*—and the oe 
“oe οἱ yy OF 


ee : the τῖσαι. injustices of the rich in whom all political power was: ve 


this system, plunged into a state of debasement nob = 


7 then vested—are facts well attested by. the poems. of ee 


τ go the Wein when uaahte to poy the “About tho selling of cilldeen hy οτος oe 


os tribute imposed by the Roman empire, tqpay the taxes, in the later times of — re ee 
“primo boves ipsos, mox agros, postre- the Roman empire, see Zosimus, il. BSG es 
_ no corpora. conjugum at liberorum, ser-. Uggs Ὁ, di. Ὁ. 427, ed, rime 1627. a ae eee 


ow vitio madabant Sant Anna, iv, iT "Cesar. Bell. Gall. ae Be: 


: ae cme. ἢ κι, 


τῶν or panror AND. 1} ΓΤ 


ea: Solén himself, even in ‘the Sone freaments preserved tot us. 
_ appears that immediately preceding the time of his archonship, ἡ 


τ the evils had ripened to such a point-—~and the determination of = 
_ the mass of sufferers, to extort for themselves some mode of relief, ς΄ ὁ 
had become so pronounced—that the existing Jaws could no 


longer ‘be enforced. 


an ᾿ ‘Aristotle~ that seditions are generated by great causes but ont of ὁ or 
E small incidents *—we Tay conceive that some recent events had 
τ o¢enrred as immediate stimulants to the outbreak of the debtors, . ~ 


like those which lend so striking an interest to the early Roman .. 


oe annals, as the inflaming sparks of violent popular movements for 


a ~ happened, though we have no historians to recount 
~~ them. Moreover it is not unreasonable to imagine, .™ 


which the train had long before been laid. 


ae 


According to the profound remark of — ey oe 


Condemnations by. i 


the archons, of insolvent debtors, may have been unusnally ee 
numerous ΟΣ the maltreatment of some partienlar debtor, once 2 


a respected freeman, in his condition of slavery, may have: been 


oo brought to act vividly upon the public sympathies—like the case~ τι 


ΟΕ the old plebeian centurion at Rome? (first impoverished by the 2 : oo 
plunder of the enemy, then reduced to borrow, and lastly = 


adjudged to his creditor as an. insolvent), who claimed the pro-. ᾿ 


tection of the people in the forum, rousing their feelings to the 


highest pitch by the marks of the slave-whip visible. 


2 General 
on his person. Some such incidents had probably 


necessity - 
fora large. 


mutiny and So MES ye 


reform τον το π 


ἐλ τοὶ a See ihe fragment τοὺ τῆς eet as 
ae πολιτείας, No.2 ᾿ 


2, Schneidewin, - 


aoe Δήμου θ᾽ ἡγεμόνων ἄδυκος νόος, οἷσιν 


ἕτοιμος. 


“ὕβριος ἐκ μεγάλης. ἄλγεα: πολλὰ παθεῖν 
Οὔθ᾽ ἱερῶν κτεάνων οὔτε τι" 


ο * "᾿ § 


δημοσίων. me 


is aie κλέπτουσιν i ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγῇ. ἄχλο-. 


θεν ἃ λος, 
ὍΝ φυλάσσονται σεμνὰ δίκης θέ ἡμάθλα, 
εἷς ᾿ κακά" τῶν δὲ πενιχρῶν “΄ 
“Tevelyrat πολλοὶ γαῖαν ἐς. ἀλλοδαπὴν. 


ee : aber, eo 7 ἀεικελίρισί Oe. 
| “6 a 


ἐντες:. Sieh νον ἴθι ον 


oo BS Livy, ἢ 935 Dionys, Hal. A. Ἔν vi 
= goa Livy, ve ϑέντῦθ,, ba 


Ταῦτα μὲν. ἐν δήμῳ. στρέφεται ς 


“beincorrect ὈΥ ἢ 
excellent Dissertation 


oe > νὰ that Pablic:n mental affliction which the “ee Bpimenides | — : ee = 


rim esse? 5 


creditor (Rom. Geach, 1. p. G02. sez. + 


Arnold's Roman. Yist., ch. vill, vol, Ἢ ie ἘΣ a ᾿ : 
Dy 185), and the explanation which he Ὁ 
there gives of the Nexi as distinguished. 


from the. Andiekt, | have been shown to’ 


lungon Berlin. Academ, 1888, Ὁ, 7U—-73),. 


οὐ an-abstract of which will he. soar ἴα τς 
an appendix αν. ae ‘close. of , hie: ae 
ahaa: cy ee ee 


An planerat, ᾿ἀπρῶ ἢ ἀν ἄραι, ει ee 
.plebem, potius quam sorte creditum 9. | 

-golyat, corpus.in nervum-ac supplicia 
dare?’ et -gregatim. quotidie de: fore τς 5 
‘addictos duci, et repleri vinctis nobiles ὁ. 0.00.0 000. 
domos? ef ubicunque patricins habitet, Pe ee 
ibi carcerem priva, | ἜΤ ΤΑ Boe 
τῷ Phe exposition of Niebuhr. respects 6 Shieese ee 
ing the old Roman Jaw of debtor antl 2 00 0ΟῦὉσζ (π:. 


von Savigny,inan 9 ΠΣ 

Veber’ dag fo. ee νι 
δ “-Altromische Schuldrecht .(Abhand- 9 2. ζ 0 

a Aristot. Polit. “γίγνονται ἰδὲς αἱ σε: : 


Ἔ τς σεις οὐ περὶ μικρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ μικρῶν... 


oe MOB — | - ROTONTAN AWS AND “coxstimurton. " “Pant tt 


Ἵν" isd bien -π to appease, 88 sit spring. in Ἐπ, from πάντας ᾿ 2 : ᾿ ᾿ 


soit had its eause partly in years of sterility, which must οὗ. 
- gourse have: aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. 
Page However. this may be, such was the condition of things in 594 
> BG, through mutiny of the poor freemen and Thétes, and uneasi-. ὁ 
ness of the middling citizens, that the governing oligarchy, τιν 


unable either to enforce their private debts or to maintain their oc 


political power, were obliged to invoke the well-known wisdom 


: ᾿ “and integrity. οὗ Solon. Ὁ “Though: his vigorous protest. (which eS ae 


7 ~ doubtless rendered him acceptable to the mass of the people) ἡ 


ἀν against the iniquity of the existing system, had already been pro- Ὁ | 


~~ dlaimed in his poems—they still hoped that he would serve as an — | 


auxiliary to help them over their difficulties. They therefore 6 
.  ehose him, nominally as archon along with leno but aa 
with power in substance dictatorial, Ὁ ἷν 
τς Ithad happened in several Grecian states that the governing ᾿ 


εὐ oligar chies, either by. quarrels among their own members or by — 


| ‘Solon made 


οτος Sechon, government, were deprived of that hold upon the > 

— india public mind which was essential to their power, ὃ. 

“full powers Sometimes (as in the case.of Pittakus of Mityléné = 
alee gee fon -anterior to the archonship of Solén, and often in the 


the general bad condition of the people under their τ: 


factions of the Italian republics in the middle ages). τ 


τ Ὁ we the eollision of opposing forces had rendered. society. intolerable, Ή 
and driven all parties to acquiesce in the choice of some reform: ὃς 


ing dietator. Usually, however, in the early Greek oligarchies, — 


8 this. ultimate crisis was anticipated by some ambitious individual, 66 


who availed himself of the public discontent to overthrow the ιμ ; 


a ae oligarchy and usurp the powers of a despot. And so probably it. " 


: BS might have happened : in Athens, had not the recent failure. of τ 


προς te. refuses 


τ Kylén, with all its miserable consequences, operated. ae 


tomake a8 a deterring motive. It is curious to read, in the = 
Himself 


aie : “despot words of Solén himself, the temper in which his ἀρ- te 


pointment. was construed. by: a large portion of the ie 


na ᾿ς ΠΕΣ: Ἢ but most especially by his own friends : bearing in. se 


Ἔ τ mind that at this early day, so far as our knowledge goes, ἄθτπο-. a 


pats a froin, nave 2 not, tha! pasted of Sel gsr μάτια. - ‘Bis “Ἢ i 


aor ve eratical government wasa thing unknown i in Greece—all Grecian. wae 
© governments were either oligarchical or despotic, the mass of the 


os Onur. St. i ΕἼ ᾿βοιδχ, ‘REFUSES TO. BE DESPOR, | oe ιν oe 


- own fiends: ἐς supporters: were “the first ἢ a urge “hin while ᾿ 


_Tedressing the prevalent, discontents, to multiply partisans for 6 ἢ 
himself’ personally, » and seize the supreme power. They even 


“chid him asamadman, for declining to haul up the net when 


ee ‘the fish were already enmeshed”! The mass ‘of the people, 3 in: A 
os despair with their lot, would ¢ gladly havesecouded him j insuchan. τ 00 5 
attempt; while many even among the ‘oligarchy might have _ ee 


: acquiesced 1 in his personal government, from the mere apprehen- πρὶ τ 
ον sion of something worse if they resisted it. That Soldn might ree 


easily have made himself despot: admits of little doubt. And ὁ 
_ though the position of a Greek despot was alw: ays perilous, he: 
~ would have had greater facility for maintaining himself in it 
than Peisistratus possessed after him; so that nothing but the. — 


ον combination of prudence and virtue, which marks: his lofty 


τ character, restricted him within the trust specially confided τι ἜΣ. 
him. Τὸ the surprise of every one,—to the dissatisfaction of his | 
τ own friends,—under the complaints alike (as he says) of various ae 
extreme and dissentient parties, who required him to adopt. 
τ measures fatal to the peace of soc iety,’-—he set himself honestly to ὁ 


; solve the very difficult and critical problem submitted to him. | 
Of all grievances the most urgent was the condition of the 


ui poorer class of debtors. ΤῸ their relief Soln’s first measure, the ea 
~. Taemorable Seisachthela, or shaking off of burthens, was directed. ag 
eee The» relief which it afforded ‘was - complete and. Ἢ oe 

: immediate. ‘It cancelled at once all those contracts” ‘mchthela, ὦ 


or. relief. - ᾿ 


ee in which the debtor had borrowed on the security {7 *qlet 
either of his person or of his land: it forbade all. the poorer. 


πος future loans or contracts in which the person of the a 
πε; debtor was pledged as security : it deprived the creditor i in future Ae 
of all power to imprison, or enslave, or extort work from, hig ὁ. 
ee - debtor, and confined him to an effective judgment at law autho- = 
ΠΣ wining: the seizure of the property of the latter. It swept off all ae 


himself, addressed to Phokus, Br. 24— 
oo 26, Schneidewin 25. . 


oe -τοὺκ ἐὰν Ξέλυν βαθύφρων, ς οὐδὲ βουλήεις , pice of Sola : 


θ tors. ey 


ages “1 See Pintarch, Solén, Ὡ; and above Ateryor, θυμοῦ. ϑ' ᾿ἀμορτῇ καὶ φρινῶν ἘΠ. 
ae all, the Trochaic: "tetrameters of Solon. oe ἀποσφαλείςι. ἜΣ τ 


as 897 + an 


os "Bod γὰρ θεοῦ. δίδοντος, αὐτὸς οὐκ ty > ᾿ εἰ γὰρ ἄβαλον.. 
τον ἡ δέξατο, - ον τοῖς ἐνανείοισιν ᾿ἤνδανεν τί Τὴν 


8 Aristides, Te ἡ τοῦ. τταραφθέ lost a ae 
ὦ Eragm ἃ «38 - Forts gpl Σ 


Ἶ “Hepepain: é” ἄγρων. πιο oie aw Αὖθις 8° ἃ roto ἁτέροις δρᾶσαι Pee ee bat INES 
nfowaren| μέ γα; > τ, ᾿ Ἡολλῶν ᾧ ἂν parhpay e Seer mihete. a εὐ τ ἐν ἡ 


᾿ - Ἀ10- ᾿ ἢ ᾿ΒΟΤΟΝΊΑΝ. LAWS AND CONSTITUTION, Ὁ : Pare τίς 
i μὲς numerous ; imorigage: pillars fon: the Janded fron cries in 
. Attica, leaving the land free from all past claims. It liberated 
ΣῊΝ restored to their full rights: all debtors actually in slavery 
= . under: previous legal adjudication; and it even provided the 
©. Taeans (we do not know chow) of re-purchasing in foreign lands, Ὁ 
and bringing back toa renewed life of liberty in Attica, many © 
ee insolvents who had been sold for exportation? : And while Solén . 
‘forbade every Athenian to pledge or sell his own person into 
το glavery, he took a step farther in the same direction by forbidding 
him to pledge or sell his son, his: daughter, or an imimarried:° ee 
sister under his tutelage—excepting enly the case in which either. | 
= of the latter might be detected in unchastity.* ‘Whether thislast 
- ordinance was contemporaneous with the Seisachtheia, or followed. ἢ 
᾿ as one of his subsequent reforms, seems doubtful. _ oe. τον 
. By this extensive measure the poor ‘debtors—the Thétes, small Lae 
ie tenante, and proprietors—together with | their families, were Ὁ 
τ yeseued from suffering and peril. But these were not the only 
νὴ debtors in the state : the creditors and landlords of the exonerated 
τ Thétes were doubtless: in their turn debtors to others, and were 


Ἃ See. the valuable tagtient of his 


το τον “to-the personal Barth, as haying passed 
ooo. py his measures from slayer into. free- 
πος dom. ccompars, ug Legg. ΟΥ̓ 


4 ” 


ae ᾿Συμμαρτυροίη ταῦτ' ἂν ὧ δίκῃ Κρόνου. 
aera Mum, μεγίστη δαιμόνων, ᾿Ολυμπίων: 
ἫΝ ἤρατο In Ἢ ᾿μέλαινα, τῆς ἐγώ ποτε ' 
ρους ἀνεῖλον πολλαχῇ πεπηγότας, 
-Ἡρόσθεν δὲ δουλεύουσα, νῦν ἐλευθέρα, ᾿ 
᾿χολλσὺς δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας, πατρίδ᾽ εἰς θεόκτίτον, 
Εν ᾿Ανήγαγονπραθέντας, ἄλλον ἐκδίκως, ἘΠ 
SYA Nap δικαίως " τοὺς δ᾽ ἀναγκαίης Bro: 


᾿ Th . 
a ee “Lévras, ὁ ὡς ἂν πολλαχῇ ἐλανωβμνουσν 
Weis δ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ αὐτοῦ δουλίην ἀεικέδ, 
ἜΝ VHXovras, ἤδη. δεσπότας ἐξ πο έν ον a 
foe “BAevdgpavs ἔθηκα. τ ἀρ ae 


x Also Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 15. 


of The statement 
ee ΕΝ ἐν (Pyrrhon.. Hypot, dit, 24, 
21), that. Solon enacted a law permit: 
ting: fathers: .to. kill 


uy : Rees Iambics, preserved. by Plutarch and rity; 
“Aristides, the. expression of which is 


ἀν τα yendered more emphatic by the appeal 


Ὁ. ae 
_ +-ither found or introduced: hesays 9 00. 
~ however that the Athenian father was. ae: 
_ permitted to disinherit legitimate male) 0° 
children, which does nob seem to be Sees 
eo correct. ἜΤ a 
ΠΣ (Mer “Attische Prozess. ἢ iii, 2, ieee 
p. 427) rejects the. above-montioned i oe: 
Ura cauk of Sextus Emipiricus, and = 9. 0 
τ farther contends-that the exposure of @ 
-new-born infants was not-only rare, 9 00 
. but discountenanced as well by lawas 000 
Ὁ -by opinion ; the evidence in the Latin 9. 0. 
τ gomedies to the- eontrary, he considers °° Ὁ 
τος 88. manifestations of Roman; and ποὺ ς΄ 
| of Athenian, manners, “In this latter. 9.0. 
᾿ opinion I do τοῦ think that heis borme “0 Ὁ 
out, and Ὁ agree in the statement. of τ 0. 
P, ‘Greg, BEC. 89}... ὃς Ὁ 
-that the practice and feeling of Athens, amt 27, 
BS well as of Greecs generally, left it. 
to the discretion of the father whether, ae 
he would consent, or sue 
bade a new-born bebe 


‘ nas 1 “Χρησμὸν. AMyavras,: γλῶσσαν" οὐκέτ᾽ "Are 


a Δ pe θα, Solén, δ, 28s ᾿ Ὁ compare: Schimann ( nb. J. 


Sextus: 


i (φονεύειν) their 
πὸ Hares, cannot } bp Matai ts and see sia 


Boos π᾿ Ἴ able to discharge their obligations in sous inente of the loss 


sopied from some uintrastworthy autho Ἐπ 


ionysius. contrasts the pr “a 


compare Dionys, Hal. A. Τὺ, ἢν ....ὕ 
268; where ; er aero oe 
digious | extent of the patria: potestas ς΄ 
‘among the early Romans With the τὸς 

strictions which all the Greek legislae 0 2 
tors alike—Soldn, Pittakus, Charondas ar, os 


ΕἸΣ “σαι: XT. . 2 ‘THE ‘SEISACHOEEIA,, oR RELIO-LAW, oper et ee 


| -anfictedl upon Shem’ by the Seisachtheia, ‘Ib was to assist te δι 
wealthier debtors, whose bodies were in no danger— Debasing 


yet without exonerating them entirely—that Soldn cohen 
resorted to the additional expedient of debasing the. standard, 


ΠῚ money-standard, He lowered the standard of the drachma. in a ot ᾿ς 


_ proportion something more than 95 ‘per cent, so that. 100. ae ae 


τ drachmas of the new standard contained no more silver than 73 A mage 


of the old, or 100 of the old were equivalent to 188 of the new. ced oes 


oo By this change the creditors of these more substantial debtors. 


were obliged to submit to a loss, while the debtors acquired. an ᾿ : 


exemption, to the extent of about 97 per cent. | vy: 
_ Lastly, Solén decreed that all those who had been. séudeinad | 
by the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement) should be 
restored to their full privileges of citizens—excepting however. 


3 ~ from this indulgence those who had been condemned by the — : 
- Ephete, or by the Areopagus, or by the Phylo-Basileis (the four 


kings of the tribes), after trial in the Prytaneium, on charges” 


7 either of murder or treason.? So wholesale a measure of amnesty 6. 
affords strong grounds for believing that the previous judgments ee 


of the axchons had been intolerably harsh; and it is to be - 


το recollected that the Drakonian ordinances were then in force. ὦ a 
Such were the measures of relief with which Solén met the ee 
"dangerous discontent then prevalent. 'That the wealthy mens oo 000 


and leaders of the people—whose insolence and iniquity he has ae 
τ himself severely denounced in. ‘his poems, and whose views in 00 


Bo nominating him he had greatly disappointed’—should have — 


a detested propositions which robbed them without compensation a 


_ of many legal rights, it is easy to imagine. But the statement of eos 


οὐ Plutarcli, that the poor emancipated debtors were 8180 dissatisfied, he 


| oS ‘from having expected that Solén would not only remit their debta, εν 


Solon not. only debased the coin, but is made of men ex aes 
το also altered the weights and measures, - homicide Wiodor.. xvi. 100; ἈΥΠῚ, 8: ΕΓ Έ 


εὐ ᾿ but also redin vide the soil, of Attica, seems ‘utterly incredible ; nor s ἐπ ἢ 


Ἐ “Vpintarch, Solbn, 6. 16. “Bea the 2 Plutarch, Soldn, 10. ΤῊ the : es 
οτος ἘΜ] exposition given of this debase-. hee restoration of exiles through ewe 
ment of the coinagein Boeckh's Metro- τοῦ the Greek cities, proclaimed first. 


order of Alexander the Great, 9 


“Ὧν Boeckh thinks (ch, x7, 8, 2) that. sherds by Polys fod f hon, exception : 


ἢ τ dissent: from..his opinion on this. 40 


latter point, and have given my reason 3 Plutarch, Soldn, 8, 16. οὐδὲ μάλα: 1: 


forgo doing in a review of bis valu. ‘nds, οὐδ᾽ ὑπείκων τοῖς δυναμένοις, οὐδὲ ᾿ .. 
τ able trentiae in, the. Classical Munn, πρὸς ἡδονὴν τῶν eden ΩΝ, sae oy ae 
4 Νο. 1. κ᾿ pee ee ; pea, ἃς, Peace ae ie ee 


for aacrilege or. 


. ATR a - SOLONIAN LAWS AND ) CONSITEUEION. ie “Pant τι 


ἢ ὦ ΤΕ i confirmed bya any ; passage now remaining ‘of the ἐβωμ : 
_. poems.* Plutarch conceives the poor debtors as having in their 


oo minds the comparison. with Lykurgus and the equality of proper ty: : ὉΔῚ τῷ 


᾿ ο αὐ ‘Sparta, which (as I have already endeavoured to show)? 15.8 


fe fiction ; and even had it been true as matter of history long | ie 


ae past and antiquated, would not have been likely to work upon _ 


the minds of the multitude of Attica in the forcible way that a 
~~ the biographer supposes. The Seisachtheia must have exasperated Ὁ τ 
the feelings and diminished the fortunes of many persons; bub = 
“it gave to. ‘the large body of Thétes and small proprietors. all that. ς΄ 


they could possibly have hoped. We are told that after. a short: 
νος interval it became eminently acceptable in the general public 

"PS κα δήθ! © .- moind, ‘and procured for Solén a great increase of — 
ee ΤΟΠΠΒΙΣ ς ‘popularity—all ranks concurring in a common sacrifice 


> measure of thanksgiving and harmony.? One incident there ~ 


oe εΥβΙὰ των was which occasioned an outcry of indignation. Three: 


tion, rich friends of Solén, all men of great family in {πῶ τὺ 
ΤΕ state, and bearing names which will hereafter reappear in this 
τ history as borne by their descendants—Kondn, Kleinias, and ΟΠ 

‘Hipponikus—having obtained from Solén some previous dant of 23... 


his designs, profited by it, first, to borrow money, and next, to 


— make purchases of lands; and this selfish breach of confidence ae 


would have disgraced Solén himself, had it not been found that ὁ 


i oo οἱ five talents. 


oe Ἢ Different though the poems of Solén were open to. every one, me 


a ‘he was personally a great πο having lent τοῖον to the extent oo pet 


In regard to the whale: measure of. the eisachtheia, ἀράδα, : Pe 


_ statements. ancient authors gave different statements both of ἢ... os 


ee ἢ ae . purport and, of its extent. Most of them construed it 
natureand — 


oo ; ᾿ sachtheia. ὦ 


ΠΥ ‘extentot 848. having cancelled. indiscriminately — all “money ee Ge 
the Seis contracts ; while Androtién and others thought thats 8 28 
stag -it did nothing more than lower the rate of interestand 6 
a ‘depreciate the currency to the extent of 27 per cent., leaving Ghee ὦ Ὁ 
letter of. the. contracts. unchanged, ὁ How Androtién came to 


νυ, maintain such an opinion we cannot easily understand, Forthe 6. 


“28ee ‘above, part il. che vie “out specification of the’ names of the 


cre Ξ aoe mee θυσίαν w ἐροβάροτεην & ἐὸν Pid P be ore fate 


‘ βασι now rempining from Solén seent distinctly to refute it, τ : a ' : 
“1 Plutarch, Soldn, Gl oe 4 Phe Anecdote is noticed, but with. oo : 


8 Plutarch, Lc. ἔθυσάν re καὶ jiu friends, in Plutarch, Belmb,: Gerend._ bs Loe 


ha! ~ nevertheless he desired partially to assist. . 


oa of Solén which partly occasioned these various 
᾿ς misconceptions of his ordinances for the relief of ? 


cue. xT THe βαιδασαηευτα, ς on | RELIE-LAW, sy 


- though, on. the citer hand, they do not go 80 ) far as to sauce Ἢ 


Ὁ 478: ke 


the full extent of the opposite view entertained by many writers, Ὁ 2 


_ that all money contracts indiscriminately were rescinded :} 


against. which there is also a farther reason, that if the fact had: Be 


been: go, Solén could have had no motive to debase the. money- 


standard. Such debasement : supposes: that there must have been 


ΕΣ some. debtors at least whose contracts remained valid, and whom” 
His poems distinetly ς 


mention three things :—1. The removal of the mortgage-pillars. ᾿ as 
8. The enfranchisement of theland. 3, 'The protection, liberation, . 


and restoration of the persons of endangered or enslaved debtors, - 


_ All these expressions point distinctly to the Thétes and small 
proprietors, whose sufferings and peril were the most urgent, and 
whose case required a, remedy immediate as well as complete. oe ake es 
We find that his repudiation of debts was carried far euoueh to See 


| exoner ate them, but no farther. 


It seems to have been the respect entertained for the gharaoter ee 


“measure— ὁ 
_ debtors. Androtién. in ancient, and some. eminent. 


critics in modern times, are anxious to make out that which the 


he gave relief without loss or injustice to any one, previous 


τς But this opinion seems inadmissible. 


aw had 
given rise. 


‘The loss to 


‘Necessity > τὰ “π΄ 
οὔθ. 8 28 


mischievous °° 
contracts to) 


~~ ereditors by the wholesale abrogation of numerous easing: Pe 


set contacts, and I by, the papal Lease of the doin, isa 2 fact 0k ie ee 


τος dabtors-who were 
... » ὉΣ their ‘bodies and their lands, and 
“who were chiefly” poor—nob to all 


eg © Dio Ch 
Vek ress themselves loosely... 
ee: oth: Wachsmuth (Hell, - Alterth. : 
᾿ oe ἢν pe 259) and EK. Ἔν 
εὐ Staatsalter. 8. 106): uote. the Hellastic . 
τς ἀρ and its energetic py against 
repudiation, as evidence of the bearing: 


we ee τ Plutarch, Soldn, ὁ ὁ, 15. “tthe ΤῈ 
gent of, Dionysius of Halic. in regard: 
τς tothe bearing of the Seisachtheia is in’ 
; Rea main accurate—ypeay ee, und ew 

᾿ς σαμένην τοῖς ag He (v. 65)—to the . 
iable on the security. 


debtors. 
“Herakleidés Pontie, (Horr. Cs Ὥ and 
sostom (Or. xxxi. Ῥ. 831) 


‘Hermann (Gr. 


of the Solonian Seisachtheia,.. But 


mis that. oath is referable only to a later 
|. period; it. cannot be produced in proct 
ny. of ao ‘matter ᾿κυνοτω to the ἽΝ κα 


of Solén ‘the mere mention ΕἾ oe eat 
‘senate. of "Five Hundred in it, shows. 90°. 
that it belongs to times subsequent to oe 
the  Kleisthenean. revolution, - ae Posey 
does the passage from Plato Legg. iii. σόν. 


. 684) ap ply to the case... -. 
P Boa achsmuth °. 
appear to 


Sree χὰ oprietors, 


and think it improbable... “A large 


roportion of the small dahkors whon. : ᾿ i 
‘olén exonerated were probably free 


proprietors before; the existence of 


“fhe ὅροι Or mortgage nee aon thelr : ' εν ΤΡ τ νος 


land ἔδινα ene ae 


and © ‘Hermann Cee ee ane 
me to narrow too much the, 

τ extent of Solon’s measure in reference © oe 
to the cléaring of debtors. But onthe 990 0 0 
other hand, they enlarge the effect of Ὁ 

his measures in another way, without 0... 
any sufficient evidence—they think .. 

that he raised the villein tenants into. - | 
Of this I see rool 


: ire ate ἘΠ ᾿ΒΟΤΟΝΊΑΝ LAWS AND CONSTEROTION. " “Pant oe 


ἐν Se be diigulsd: ‘The ‘Selsachtheia, of. Solén, ἘΠῚ 80 ‘far as ib | 

πους - pescinded ‘previous agreements, but highly salutary in its 
| consequences, is to be vindicated by showing that in-no other way 
οὐ could the bonds of government have been held together, or the - 


oo misery of the multitude alleviated. We are to consider, first, the eS 


ἜΣ great personal cruelty of these pre-existing contracts, which — 


᾿ “condemned the body of the free debtor and his family to slavery ; a 


| next, the profound detestation ereated by. such a system inthe 


ee large mass of the poor, against both the judges and the creditors _ ἜΣ 


by whom it had been. enforced, which rendered their feelings — 
- unmanageable, so soon as they came together under the sentiment 
“of a common. danger and with the determination to ensure to each — 
other mutual protection. Moreover, the law which vests a 
τος eveditor with power over the person of his debtor, so as to convert. 
ae him into a slave, is likely to give rise to a class of loans which — 
inspire nothing but abhorrence—money lent with the foreknow- | 
.. ledge that the borrower will be unable to. repay it, but also-in the 
προς τ eonviction that the value of his person as a slave will make good ; 
the loss; thus reducing him to a condition of extreme misery, for 
_ «the purpose sometimes of aggrandizing, sometimes of enriching, — 


ἘΣ ΒΟ lender.. Now the foundation on which the respect for oo 
τ contracts ‘rests, under a good law of debtor and creditor, i igthe 


very. reverse of this. It rests on the ‘firm conviction that: such” oe 


ae ᾿ ‘contracts: are advantageous: to both parties as & class, ὃ and that to ᾿ ee 


τ reverence for the obligation of a contract is now the most profound, 


: ᾿ “break up. the confidence essential to their existence would produce — ie oe ἘΣ : 
extensive mischief throughout all: society, ‘The man whose — 


Ἢ τι would have entertained a very different sentiment if he had ἯΠ ᾿ : - 
το witnessed the dealings of lender and borrower at Athens under oe eee g 
τος [88 old ante-Solonian law. The oligarchy had tried their bestto = 


: ane enforce this law of debtor and creditor with its disastrous: series ᾿ 


: : οἰ οὗ contracts ; and the only reason why they consented to invoke . : ον 2 
the aid of Solén - was ‘Decause they had lost the power « ate nforeing ee 


aoe ἰδ any longer, in consequence of the newly awakened courage and’ "ΕΝ Ἶ ἫΝ 
combination of the. people. That which they could not do for 


themselves, Solin could. not. have done for them, even had he 
‘been, willing. ‘Nor had he in his position the means cither of = 
exempting or compensating those creditors who, separately taken, ey et 
were open to no septal ΕῚ ‘indeed, in Ὁ following iB Tee eee 


en i ome, xu 


system as regarded insolvents. 
legislation universal in the modern European world, oe 
το interdicting beforehand all contracts for selling ἃ man’s person or 


ae : ΠΝ sentiment which grew up at Athens, under 
was! the. Solonian money-law and under the democratical ἢ 


τ a τοῦ contracts. Not only was there never any demand 
ego the Athenian. democracy for new tables or a depre-. 
ΠΤ, diation of the money-standard, but ἃ formal abnegation - 


ooo taken annually by the numerous Dikasis, who formed ἡ απ} © 
ae a pues suet body called pages or the ‘Héiastic Jurors pee na 


_ SUSEIFICATION. ‘or THE SRIBACHTEELA, oe hes 


ae : we see plainly. that he thought compen ation. due ἃ not to. he: a . 


τς ereditors, but to the past sufferings of the enslaved debtors, ince a 


he redeemed several of them from foreign captivity, and brought. 


them back to their home. It is certain that no measure, simply ᾿ ον 
and exclusively prospective, would have sutticed for thee emergency. 


ε ‘There was an absolute necessity for overruling all that class of ὁ a 


ἫΝ pre-existing righis which had produced BO violent ἃ 80% fal fever. ᾿ oa 
While, ‘therefore, to this extent, the Seisachthe’a cannot be) 


τος aequitted of injustice, we may confidently affirm that the injustice Σ᾿ 


_ inflicted was an indispensable price paid for the niaintenance 6Γ 
the peace of society, and for the final abrogation of. ἃ disastrous —- 


And the feeling as well as the ee 


by ta 


that of his children into slavery, goes far to sanction practi cally — 


the Solonian repudiation, 


τς One thing is never to be forgotten i in vegard ἢ to this measure, oe. 
combined with the concurrent amendments introduced by Solin ς. 
in the law—it settled finally the question to which it referred. a. 


oe ~ Never again do we hear of the law of debtor and - 
creditor as disturbing Athenian tranquillity. The Soltn's 


Jaw finally ; 


no subse- | 


government, was one of high respect for the sanctity plaint as te 


contracts ~ 
unbroken. © 
“under the» 


of any such projects was inserted in the solemn oath democracy. 


sottled the : ΤῊΝ et τ 
question— Lit eee aay eee eS 


quent cont. SG aes 


ricco oat Ὲ oe 


coe oman . 
, gion-to the Mons Sacer in '491-8.¢.). by: 
soe Menénins Agrippa, the envoy. of. the 
oo penate, to appease them, though it 
~- does ποῦ seem to have been ever reas 
aed CDionys, Halic,. vi.88). 
~-mniged an abrogation of all the debts of. 
debtors unable to pay, without excep- 
co Hon-—if the lang 
ἜΣ τοὶ caries whic ppb tenn, ch. 


πα Me “A That. ‘which: Soldn, dia for. tie 
i ‘Athenian’ people in regard to.debts 


- 4s less. than what was promised, to. the 
lebs (ab the time of its seces- 


He ° 


1age of Dionysius is 


specting. Solon, 


FO- 


and disereetly.” 


De ΠΤ ialwall 
He must: 


upon the footing. of le 


. ad vol. i p. 43). τῆν 


ἘΠῚ ἀπ οϊνῶν co epee τ 

Be OMe 0.000 {τ 00 
sidered 88. an. ‘arbitrator to.whom all. ὁ ἢ 
the parties interested submitted their τ 
claims. with the: avowed intent πε}. “.... 
they should be decided by bim, mot 0 

τ right; but! ob 00Ὁπτ| 

according to hia own view of the public Be gE wb 
interest, It: was.in this ght thathe: 9 
himself ‘regarded his office, and he ape 0 τ. 
pears to have’ discharged it daithfully ς΄ 
Cdistory. ot Ὁ Oe ΤΟΜΟΣ 


“SOLONTAN LAWS AND ‘CONSTITUTION. | Parr a 


i : ᾿ the same ‘oath which. pledged: ea to 5 uphold the eee ek oe 


Ὰ ae constitution, also. pound them to repudiate all proposals either for 


y ‘an abrogation of debts or for a redivision of the lands. 


a can: be little doubt that under: the Solonian law, which enabled 


ee more: beneticial character. 


ἧς a the ¢ creditor to seize the property of his debtor, but gave him no ~ oe 
power over. the person, the system of money-lending assumed ἃ. 
The old noxious contracts, mere snares. 


one _ for the liberty of poor freeman and his children, ‘disappeared, : 


τ “δρᾷ loans of money took their place, founded on the proper ty and ἘΠ 


ae ‘prospective earnings of the debtor, which were in the main useful - 


~ to both parties, and therefore maintained their place in the mor al 
sentiment of the public. And though Solén had found himselt 
τ compelled to rescind all the mortgages on land’ subsisting in his 

time, we see money freely lent upon Y this game security, through- 


“There 


out the historical times of Athens, and the evidentiary mortga ge- ne 


Biles remaining ever after undisturbed. 


In the sentiment of an early society, ag in the old Roman law, ea 
a distinction is commonly made between the principal and the 


interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought to blend | 
them indissolubly together. If the borrower cannot fulfil his 


oo ae Σ promise to repay the principal, the public will regard him 88. 
ae pee committed. aw rong: which he maust make foes yh his 


᾿ Hs there draw.” 


ages a Damdethian: cont. Timokrat, D. 1 18. 

ees oe! οὐδὲ τῶν χρεῶν τῶν ἰδίων: ἀποκοπὰς, οὐδὲ᾽ 
0S ἐμῆς ἀναδασμὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνάΐων, οὐδ᾽ οἰκιῶν. 

ἘΝ εν ἀψηφιοῦμαρ: 

ft rat. xxxi.-p. 832, who also dwells upon | 

ἐπ το {86 anxiety of various Grecian cities to 
oo. ΕΣ ἃ eurse upon all se acc for. 
(ened? ζρίῶν. ἀποκοιῆ and. 


compare Dio Chrysostom, 


hat is not Tess ‘remarkable is, that 


«Dio seems not to be aware of any well-. 
ea a authenticated | case in Grecian history. 
oo”. in which a redivision of lands had ever. 

et actually taken place pnd" ὅλως ἴ ἦσμεν. 


ἘΝ εἴ ποτὲ συμὲέ 


bt t the oe sEEION. whic 

es between χρέος a 
Pe δανεῖον): Platner, Prozess und Klagen, 
ae . Absch. 11, pp. 849, 261. 6. 


I. ‘doub 


“Phere was one exceptional case, in. 
aoe whloh ied ἈΠῸ lay Poles lycra 


ἀναϊασμός.. 


which is affrme 


to ‘the creditor: that power « ‘over ‘the a a 


person of the insolvent debtor which 
all creditors had possessed originally ᾿ 


it was when the creditor had ‘Tent ΕΣ ἢ 
money for the express purpose Οὐ. ὁ 
paneonn ay the debtor from captivity. 

(Demosthen, cont. Nikostr. p. 1249-— . Seer 
analogous to the Actio Depensi: in the i a iat 


old Roman law. |. - 
Any citizen who owed money to the ye 
public treasury and whose debt became © 


overdue, was deprived for the time of | Shee aes ἢ 
8. civil rights until. he. had. cleared it A Sa eee 


Vl Ror the. ae of i ptor and ‘creditor 7 
ἜΣ: ag it stood during. the times of the 
το Ovabors: at. Athens, see  Heraldus, . 
oo. Animady, ad-Salmasium, Ὁ. 174-286 5 
co Meier und. Schomann, Der. cated 
ee ae Ronee, Ὁ, tik c. οἰ p. 407 seqg. ἀκ τς 


ἢ ἐρθιοδδτας, (i. 19) gives us an alleged ἜΣ ore 
“Boechoris: τ ὅ9φ {τ 
ebtors and. Ree een 
rendering their Propentice only liable, 0. 
to have served. av am. 9 8 
- examiple for Solén to copy. If.wecan = τ 
trast this historian, lawgivers. inother 08 
nd. sparta of Greece still retained the: OE eo 
severe law enslaving: the debtor's = 
Sali compare a passage in Tsos ΄ ὁ 
tés {ΠΗ} Σὶν, ecg σε. Ἂς ϑῦδ: eee ne 
Pes 414 Bel a - a Ὁ 


law of the Egyptian: king. 
releasing the persons. of. 


τ 80. grown together, that we hardly. understand how it 


ae Chak XL _Disrtserion purWEEN pniner? AL AND τα ne ssh m ee 


᾿ person. | But thera is not the same unanimity « as to his promise to es oe 


‘pay interest: on ihe contrary, the very exaction of 
interest will be regarded by many in the same light 
in which the English law considers usurious interest, 

_ ag tainting the w hole transaction, But in the modern 
mind , principal, and interest withina limited rate, have - 


made in. 
an early - 
οἰ BOtiety Ὁ 
between: 
the. a ne 
the interest ἘΠΕ 


can ever have been pronounced unworthy of an honour- : 


able citizen to lend money on interest. Yet stich ἢ isthe ὧν ἐσίο, — 


“Distinetion ὦ ἘΠΕ 


and 00 


“Interest dis. 
approved of 


declared opinion of Aristotie and other superior men of antiquity ; a : : 


while at Rome, Cato the censor went so far as to denounce the 


_ practice as a heinous crime.) It was comprehended by. them: : oe oe 
among. the worst of the tricks of trade—and they held that all ὁ 
trade, or profit derived from interchange, was wninaturalas being 6 


made by one man at the expense of another; such purenits 


therefore could not be commended, though they might be tolerated Ὁ a 
to a cerfain extent as a matter of necessity, but they belonged Sa es 
essentially to an inferior order of citizens? What isremarkabla ὁ 6 
in Greece is, that the antipathy ofa very early state of society 
against traders and money-lenders lasted longer among the phi- Ὃς ie 
᾿ς Josophers than among the mass of the people~it harmonised «9 
yore with the social idéal of the former than with δὰ © practical a ες 


: _instinots of the latter. - 


In ἃ rude condition, such as that of the anielent eee el eS 


το deseribed. by Tacitus, loans on interest are unknown. “Babitually ΠΣ 
> careless of the future, the Germans were gratified hath ingiving ὃ 
and receiving presents, but without any. idea that they. thereby eg te 
ae either une or contracted ὁ an. obligation τὸ a a pepe? in ee τφ eg ss 


eaten 1 Avistot, Polit; i. 4,235 Cato ap. 
pe ἐς Cleero.: de Offic: ἢν 25, 

> treatise de Legg. (vy. p. 742) forbids all 
τοῖο Jending on interest; indeed he forbids 
(amy. private. citizen to. “possess: ‘either 
gold or silver. . ng 
oe a ΤῸ illustrate the marked difference 
τος ὗς ρος made in the early Roman law, between 
oo “the claim for the principal and. that 
oo. for the interest, T insertinan Appendix 
at the end of this Chapter the explana- 
-. > ton given: by Μὶ von Savigny. of the 
oe ee Addicti— , t 
connected as itis by analogy with: the ᾿᾿ 


Plato. in his 


treatment of the Νοχὶ δὴ 
| _ Solonian Seisachtheia. 


“Δ παύου: Polit. ἵν ὦ a8 Tis δὲ μετα; ; 


ΠΕΣ ψ εγομὲ ἐ νὴ ς. δι vent ὼ ἯΙ a : ἐχῖνος τας ἢ μον 
“yap Kare, φύσιν, GAN ἀπ oe Te 
εὐλογώτατα, ἐπ ΤΙ. Go. Ss: 


“ἀλλήλων BOTY), 


Come are Ethik. Nikom, iv, 1 


~.-Plutarch borrows from Aristotle the | Penge as 
nibble derived from the word τόκος. ὁ 0: 
(the Groek srorenoy tor edi δον eee, GR ast 
which. has— tale ἐς | Reo π-- 
known dictum | of "Aristotle—that eet δὰ Ὁ 
money . being naturally, barren, tO τ τ 
extract ofspring from it raust neces- 0 Ὁ ὁ 
sarily. be contrary to nature (889. Plu ΤΑ ον 


Prerna agitara ὁ Oo hae. 
τ et in usurag extendere, ignotum ; ideo. ς΄ 
ms. ae eale as aman t si velit ιν 


to the wall: 


tarch, De Vit, Aur, ΑἹ, 
3 Tacit. Germ, 26. 


M78 SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. Parr it. 


_ state of feeling, a loan on interest presents the repulsive idea of Ὁ 
οτος mnaking profit out of the distress of the borrower. Moreover, itis -— 


worthy of remark, that the first borrowers must have been for the 


most part men driven to this necessity by the pressure of want, Ὁ 
and contracting debt as a desperate resource, without any fair 
prospect of ability to repay : debt and famine run together in the 


me mind of the poet Hesiod! The borrower is, in this unhappy 


--°~ state, rather a distressed man soliciting aid, than a solventman ὃς 
> capable of making and fulfilling a contract. Ifhe cannot finda. | 
τ friend to make him a free gift in the former character, he will : 
not, under the latter character, . | Ἐ 
except by the promise of exorbitant interest,? and by the fullest  — 


ΠΣ CG, οι: “Gaudent muneribus: 


π᾿ -obligantur’’. noe 
τς ¥ Hesiod, Opp. Di. €47, 404. Βούληαι 


εὐ χρέα τῷ 'προφυγεῖν, Kal λιμὸν ἀτερτὴ., 


ooo". Some good observations on this subject 
~ aye to be found in the excellent treatise 
OM, Lurgot, written in 1763, ‘Mémoire 

εἰ gurles Préts Argent”? :— 
Les causes qui avoient. autrefois 
rendu odieux le prét ἃ intérét, ont cesse 


oi). pauvre: pour: subsister ne: sont. plus 
eo guvunm objet ἃ: peine sensible dans. la 
-*- gomme totale d’emprunts:. que Ja. plus 
grande partie des prétsse fontd Phomme 


οἰ trieux, qui espére se procurer de grands 
πὸ Ὁ emprunte v0. 
ent véritabiement au panvre pour sés 
“netire en état de gagner, ne font point 


_ >. qubconduisoient par degrés:& Ja misbre 
μι eb. B Vesclavage Jes pauvres. citoyens 


Soe -esclavago y trouvait un profit: o'étott 
TL. BS 


εὐ téduit A emprunter pour. vivre, des 
τς ongagemens qui” ea Pa 
~tralnte par corps. La 


τεὴν 568. nec data imputant, nec avceptis 


+. QPagir avec tant deforce ... . ὦ. De’ 
εὐ - “hontes ces circonstances réunies, il est 4 is ee ig παν οἷ 
“ρος pésulté que les emprunts faits par 16. 53. “ἸῺ Bengal(observesAdamSmith, == τ! 
Wealth. of ‘Nations, by ich. 9,:p. 148, τς 0 
ed. 1812) money is frequently lent to ὁ ῦΟΘ ζ 070 
the farmers at 40, 50,and 60 percent. 9 00 00 
‘andthe succeeding crop is ‘mortgaged ; ee 
‘for the payment.” ooo er a on ἐδ (ἢ 
_ Respecting this commerce at Flo-  . 
rence In the middle ages, M.‘Depping.° 
observes :— TY semblait que. Vasprit-. 


'tiche, on du. moins ἃ Phomme indus-. 
Ὁ \ profits par: Vemploi de argent qu'il: 
co OD a+ «> Les preteurs sur 
ie gago.8, pros intends, les seuls qui pré-. 
ΞΕ, “> pesoins journaliers:. et non. pour le. 
το τοῖς Je ‘méme mal’ que les anciens usuriers: 
o> maxquels 118. avoient procuré des. sé. - 
oy. coursfunestes .. ον Ὁ Le créancier: 
‘oo αἱ pouvait réduive son débiteur en 


(un, esclave qu'il acquérait; mais: au... 
᾿ς jourdhuile. eréancier . salt qu’en pri- 


#avise-t-on pas de faire contracter a 
tn homme - qui n’a. ‘rien, et qui est: 


: la. gon: 
Aone ahrobé 


obtain a loan from a stranger, 


vraiment solide contre Vhomme pauvre- 
est Je gage: οὖ VPhomme. -pauvre 
gestime heurenx de trouver un secours 


pour le moment sans autre danger que 


de perdre ce gage, Aussi le peuple 


a-t-il plutdt de la reconnoissance. pour | 
ees. petits usuriers qui le seconrent 
dans son besoin, quoiqavils lui vendent 


assez cher ce secours.”. (Mémoire sur 
les Préts d’Argent, in the collection of 


-Ciuvres de Turgot, by Dupont de |. 
-Nemours, vol. v. sect. xxx. 1-xxxi. pp. -. 
326, 327, 329.) og ERE 


2 


commercial fit. inné chez ies Floren: . 


tins: déj& aux 12me et 13me sidcles, 
on les voit tenir des banques’eb préter = 
de Pargent aux princes. Ils ouvrirent .°— 


partoutdes maisonsde prét, marchérent: 


de pair avec les Lombards, et, fauble 90000 0 
“dire, ils furent souvent maudits, comme... ὃ" 
ceux-ci, par leurs débiteurs, &cause.de ᾿ς Ὁ 
‘leur rapacité. Vingt pour cent par an. 
était le taux ordinaire: des préteurs:. 0 0 
Florentins : et il n’était pas rare qwils: ὁ... 09πὲ 
en. prissent trente at quarante,” Dep-. 
πος Jourd nw Ε L Ῥ png, Histoire du. Commeree entre le. 

> Yat son débiteur de la liberté, ἢ τὸν 

ἘΝ gagnera autre: chose que d’étre obligé . 
de Ἰὰ nourrir. en prison: aussi ne 


evant et [urope, vol. inp. 28500000 0 τ 
ον Boeckh (Public Economy.of Athens, 8 00 oo. 
“book. i, ch, 22): gives from 12 to1B pete 
cent. per. annum.as the common rate. 
of interest atAthens in the time of the ὁ. 
 ΟΥΒΙΠΟΥΗ, foe Ce ok Ra Bee et a 
. The valuable Inscription No. 1846 Im Ὁ ὃ ΄.. 
ὃ his’ Corpus Inser, (Pars viii, p. 23, secb. προς ae ee tek 


προς OnaR, XL ae : τ  ROANS ΟΝ INTEREST, Ὁ nee 


. to regret. their own ignorance of the practice of money-lending) Ὁ 


8) proves thabat Korkyra a rate of 2 per. 


᾿ς cont, per month, or 24 per cent, per 


annum, might be obtained from per 
Or 


fectly solvent and responsible 
rowers. For this is a-decree of the 
~ Korkyrean government, prescribing 


‘what shall be done with a sum ‘of 
money given to the state for the . 


Dionysiac . festivals — placing. that 
money under the care of certain men 
_ of property and character, and direct- 


ing them to lend it out exactly at 2 per 


cent. per month, neither more nor less, 
“until a given sum shall be accumu- 
ὦ lated. This Inscription dates. about 
..the third or second century B.¢., ac- 


τος τ gording to Boeckh’s conjecture. — 


. The Orchomenian Inscription, No, 


4569, 40. which Boeckh. refers in the 
“passage above alluded to, is wnfor-: 
. tunately. defective in the words deter- 


mining the rate of interest payable to 


: taining. the Testament of. Epiktéta, 


~. wherein. the annual ‘sum. payable in - 
lew of a principal sum bequeathed, is 
-ealelated at-7 per cent. ; a rate which. 


| Boeckh justly regards. as moderate, 


“gtitutéa causse dictionis, Orgetorix ad 


-"“dudicium. omnem suam. familiam, ad: 


ominum <millia decem, undique 


τῷ “goégit: eb omnes. clientes, oberatosqua | 

| ΒΒ, quorum magnum numerum habe-. 
os bab, eodem conduxit: per eos, Be 
προς gausam ‘diceret, se eripuit”. Tbid. vi. 
~ og  Pleriqua, cum ant wre alieno, aut. 
τ magmnitndine. tributorum, ant injuria 


_-potentiorum, «premuntur,: sese. in 


 gervitutem dicant nobilibus, In hos 
τὸς gadem omnia sunt Jura, que dominis. : 


. Thorpe, Ancient. 
° ος Hubuius; but. there is another, the. 
τὸν Pherean. Inseription. (No. 2446), con... 


ἴῃ servos.” The wealthy Romans - 
cultivated their large possessions 


partly by the handa of adjudged ἢ 


debtors, in the time of Columella © . 


(i. 3,.14)3 “more prepotentium, qui — 


possident fines gentium, qos... aut 
nexU Civium, aut ergastulig: -. 


occupatos 
tenent”.- 


According to the Teutonic codes ς΄ ὁ - 
also, drawn up several centuries sub-. | 


sequently to Tacitus, it seems that the 


‘insolvent debtor falls under the power > | 
of his creditor and is subject to pers 9 0 ὦ 
sonal fetters and chastisement (Grimm, 9.0 
Deutsche Kechtsalterthtimer, po Glu Ὁ 


615); both he and Von Savigny agsimi..- 


Jate it to the terrible process of personal 0." τ 


execution and addiction in the old law 


of Rome, against the insolvent. debtor: 0 
“King Alfred exhorts the 9200 0% 
-ereditor to lenity (Laws of King Alfred, 000. 
ws of England, γ0},. 00> 


on loan. . 


i. p. 538, Law 35). ὁ 


. ». 


|, A striking evidence of the alteras 
tion of the character and circumstances. 5. 0.0.0. 
of debtors, between the age of Solém 9 
and that of Plutarch, is afforded. by: ὁ. 
the treatise of the Intter, *De Vitanda’ τ {τς 
ae ' Aire Alieno,” wherein he seta forth in. | 
εὐ considered in reference to. ancient. 
Sees γρθδθι eM 2 ee eae te is ον 
oT Opgar, Β, Ὅς i 4,respecting the. . 
~ Gallic chiefs:and plebs.:‘‘ Die. con- | 


the most vehement manner the miser- 


able consequences of getting into debt. Ἐπ ΒΝ 
“The poor,’ he says, “do not. get into oo 0.0.0 
debi, jor no one wilt lend them money 0 00ὕ 


γοῖς γὰρ ἀπύροις., οὐ. Saveisoyor, - 


ἀλλὰ βουλομένοις εὐπορίαν τινὰ, εὔντοῖς 0 Ὁ τ 
κτᾶσθαι καὶ μάρτυρα δίδωσι καὶ βεβαιώτην Ὁ 
ἄξιον, Ste ἔχει. πιστενεύθαι) the bore 0 τ.Ὁϑῦϑῦὃὅκὼ000Ὁ 
rowers are men who have still some soe 0 Ὁὖῦὅ{ 


’ » 


roperty and some. security to. offer, 
but who wish to keep up arate of | 


xpenditure beyond what they can 0 Ὁ 
afford, and become utterly ruined by ς0τ .. 
‘contracting debts.” (Plat. ιν 827, Β60.}. 0° oa 
“This-shows how intimately the multi 0 . -. 
plication of poor debtors was connected ΟῚ 


| ATO Oe 
eventual power over his person which he is in a condition to 
~ grant. In process of time a new class of borrowers rise up who 
_ demand money for temporary convenience or profit, but with full. Ὁ 
~ prospect of repayment—a relation of lender and borrower quite. Ὁ 
er different. from that of the earlier period, when it presented itself : ΝΣ 
im the repulsive form of misery on the one side, set against the ὁ ~ 
prospect of very large profit on tho other. Ifthe Germansofthe = 
_ time of Tacitus looked to the condition of the poor debtorsin 6Ὸὃ 
~ Gaul, reduced to servitude under a rich creditor, and swelling by 
hundreds the crowd of his attendants, they would not be disposed © 


480 ROLONIAN LaWs AND coNSTirOTION. ὀ ὀ ῥα 
_ How much the interest of money was then regarded as anumdue 6 
profit extorted from distress, is powerfully illustrated by the old 
Jewish law; the Jew being permitted to take interest from ἢ 


τος foreigners (whom the lawgiver did not think himself obliged to 


protect), but not from his own countrymen: The Koran follows ᾿. 
~.-* out this point of view consistently, and prohibits the taking of 
interest altogether. In most other nations, laws have been made : 
to limit the rate of interest, and at Rome especially, the legal rate 
“> wag successively lowered—though it seems, as might have been 
expected, that the restrictive ordinances were constantly eluded. . 
All such restrictions have been intended for the protection of 
~ debtors; an effect which large experience proves them never to 6 


3 . with the Hability of their “persons to 
enslavement. Compare Plutarch, De’ 


ες Cupidine Divitiarum, ὁ, 2, Ὁ. 523. 


Levitic. xxv. 85—386; Deuteron, 


πο &XHL 20. This enactment seems sufii- 

dently intelligible : yet. M. Salvador 
(Histoire des. Institutions de Moise, 
. liv. ili, ch. 6) puzzles. himself much to 


’ assign it to somo far-sighted commercial 


: purpose, “Unto thy brother thou 
_o shalt not lend upon usury, but unto. 
stranger thou mayst lend upon usury.” 


οὖν Salvador's work, lo. 


οὐ -ween Jew and Jew, oreven as between 
εὐ Jewand the μέτοικος orresident stranger, 


ag faras the Koran in prohibiting all 
Nehemigh at the building of the second 
τ ‘parallel: in. many. respects to the 


“parti. by'6, -p. 290: 


“it ὅο 80 speedy a conclusion, being very 


Tt is cof more. importance. to remark » 
that the -word here translated usury. 
os really means ary interest: for money, . 
τὴς ΠΡ ΘΒ or smali—ses the opinion of the . 

ἢ Sanhedrim of seventy Jewish doctors, : 
~ assembled at Paris:in 1807; cited in M.- 


"The Mosaic law therefore (as be- 


distinguished from the soreigner) went ἢ 


"talking of interest, ‘Thatits enactments. 
ovo avere not much observed, we have one. 
se Braet ‘at. least in the proceeding of - 


re temple—which presents so: curious 8... 
oldnian Seisachtheia, that I transcribe 


the account of it from Prideaux, Con- 
» nection of Sacred and Profane History,’ 


Dhe “burden which. the . people.’ 


_ work, and the incessant labour which. 
they were enforced to undergo to bring « 


oo” great... care was taken to relieve 
— oppression of ustirers;. which they then Ὁ 
τ in great misery Jay under, and. had 


much greater reason to complain of, τὰ 
For the rich, taking advantage of the Ὁ 


necessities of the meaner sort, -had. 


exacted heavy usury of them, making _ : ἐν Ἢ 
them pay the centesima for 


moneys 
Jent them, that is, 1 per cent. for every 


month, whichamounted to 12 percent. 
for the whole year; so that they were. . 


forced to mortgage their Jands, and sell 


their children into servitude, to have 
wherewith to buy bread for the ‘sup: | 
port of themselves and. their familics : 
swhich being a manifest breach of.the 
law of God, given.them, by Moses (for - 


that forbids all the race of Israel to 


take usury of any. of their brethren), 
Nehemiah; on his hearing hereof, 9... 
resolved forthwith to remove.so great. 9. 
an iniquity ; in order wheretohecalled 9 9 0. 
& general assembly of all the people, 9) sr) 
“where, having set forth unto them the 0... 
nature of the offence, how great.a 9°. 
breach it was of the divine law, and... |. 
/how heavy an uppresion | Ohye: their? 


brethren, and how much it might 


Lew ete ar vel it avin ae Ἐκ Sek cages teu ΤΥ nee to tbe: 


provoke the wrath of Godagainstthem, Ὁ oe ine 


6. cansed. it to. be enacted by. the 


general suffrageof that wholeassembly,, Soe 
: return to theirbrethren -.. 


hat all shoul 


whatsoever had been exacted of them -- Ὁ 
“upon usury, and also release: all thé ὃ. τ 
lands, vineyards, olive-yards, and houses, 0 
which had: been taken ‘of them upon: 3.9 ς΄ 
‘mortgage on the account hereof." ΞΟ τ. 
τὰν The measure of Nehemiah appears ee 
“thus. to ‘have ‘been ποῦ. merely: a0 
Seisachtheia such as that. of Solény but. 000. 0. 
also'a παλιντοκία or refunding of. ime. 
terest paid by the debtor in pasttime—9 9 0 
analogous to the ‘proceeding of the’ ς΄. 
Megarians on emancipating themselves 9 0° 
from. their. oligarchy, as recounted Ὁ 
“above, Chapter i 


eee _ the law not. only ought to Ax, but can 


᾿ _ money on loan impracticable for the most distressed borrowers, ὦ 
_ But there was another effect which they did tend to produce— ὦ 


| produce, unless it be ealled protection to render the obtaining of 


they softened down the primitive antipathy against the practice feos 
generally, and confined: the odious name of usury to loans lent =~ 


ee above the fixed legal rate. ᾿ 
In this way alone could they o 


erate beneficially, and ther ὁ 6 


tendency to counterwork. the previous fecling was at that time 
τ ποῦ unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies 
arising out of the industrial progress of society, which gradually 6 
- exhibited the relation of lender and horrower in a light more’ ee ἊΣ 
reciprocally beneficial, and less repugnant to the sympathies of ©. 


the bystander. 


At Athens the more favourable ‘point of view prevailed. ἜΝ 


throughout all the historical times. The march of industry διὰ. ᾿ 
commerce, under the mitigated law which prevailed subsequently 


to Solon, had been sufficient to bring it about at a very early ἫΝ 


period and to suppress all public antipathy against lenders at 


interest.” We may remark too that this more equitable tone οὔ ae 


ὦ opinion grew up spontaneously, without any legal 
restriction on the rate of interest,—no such restric- opinion wa 
_ tion having ever been imposed and the rate being etained, 


This 


opinion was. 


Ea expressly declared free by a law aseribed to Solén losophers, 2 oi SS : : ᾿ 
himself? The same may probably be said of the Bog Ὸ 


“communities of Greece: generally—at least there is fopreval 
--no information. to make us suppose the contrary, community ὁ. 


But the feeling against lending money αὐ interest ΚὙΥΒῖς ΓΟ 
remained in the bosoms of the philosophical men long after ἢ ὃ 
τος had ceased to form a part of the practical morality of the citizens, Ὁ 


"| Τῇ every law to limit the rate of “law, though passed, was not carried = 


-. interest, it is of -course. implied. that. into execution.” 


le, the maximum rate at which monuy , *Boeckh (Public Heon, of Athens, 


-is to. be lent. “The tribunes at Rome 


1 followed. out ‘this ‘proposition. with β, ΤΥ οὖσ pulent contrary. to the 


το perfect consistency : they passed suc. &¥ilence : the 


ες cessive Jaws for the reduction of the ‘eters (especially that of Theophrastus). 


"made it illegal to take any intores oy 


ἐπὴν Fiabe a τὴν ει νε ἢ οὐ τς they 8:18 not sufficient to sustain his opinion, © ᾿ς τὰν 
vate: of interest, until-at length they and there are other passages Which 0 eae 


all: Genucium, tribunum plebis, tu. ἊΣ #0 contradict it, ς΄. 
. disse'ad populum, ne foeneran licerat”. 5. Lysis cont. Theomnést ALG By 
div. vit 42.) History shows that 33 800. ee eae ee 


Ὁ, 1, ch. 22, p, 128) thinks difierently— 6. 


passages to which he. ὭΣ 


: 488 ae “SOLONTAN TAWS AND “CONSTITUTION. δ᾿ Pare πὶ 


᾿ “the case as αἱ ‘first it veal a Best, “Plato, Aristotle, Cicero,! os | 


and Plutarch. treat the practice as a branch of that commercial 


ΣῊΝ money- getting spirit which they are anxious to discourage ; 


᾿ τ and one consequence of this was, that they were less disposed - 


τ to contend strenuously for the inviolability of existing money- 


=” gontracts.. The conservative feeling on this point was. sironger’ 1. Ὁἢ 
among the mass than among the philosophers, ‘Plato even coms  .. Ὁ 


Es ~ plains of it as jnponveniently preponderant,? and as arresting the 


 Tegislator in all. comprehensive projects of reform. For the most 
Cee part. indeed. schemes of cancelling debts and vedividing lands ὁ 
were never thought of except by men of desperate and selfish 


Ἢ ; ambition, who made them stepping-stones to despotic power. — 
~«. Such men were denounced alike by the practical sense of the | 
εὐ community and by the speculative thinkers: but when we turn 


ae a to the case of the Spartan king Agis ITI., who proposed a complete 


extinction of debts and an equal redivision of the landed property _ 
of the state, not with any selfish or personal views, but upon pure 
ideas of patriotism, well or ill understood, and for the purpose of Ὁ 


renovating the lost ascendency of Sparta—we find Plutare ch? 


ciples about'the mischief of destroying -- elally oh. 18; about the bonfire 


“to this effect seem to be accompanied creditors were all burnt, in the AZOTR 


zon mt ἐν μίτον, ts 


expressing the most unqualified admiration of this young king’ 
~~ and his. projects, and. treating the opposition made to him as 
originating in no. better feelings than meanness and. eupidity. 
᾿ς: ~The. philosophical. thinkers on. polities conceived. (and. toagreab 
oo degree justly, as I shall show hereafter) that the conditionsofsecu- 
«tity, in the ancient world, imposed upon the citizens generallythe 9 
absolute necessity of keeping up a military spirit and willingness a 
to brave at all times personal hardship and discomfort: so that. = 
oe ee) af wealth, on account of the habits of self-indulgence ae 


+ $9tce, De Offtcits, 1. i οὖν shall an be Sante eed to: an oon eae 

8 Plato, Legg, Το, 684. ὡς ἐπιχειρ- hurtful to the state—‘Quamobrem ne. 
ee οὔντι δὴ νομοθέτῃ κινεῖν τῶν τοιούτων τι Sit es alionum, quod τοὶ 108 προθαῦ, .. ς΄ 
το πᾶς ἀπαντᾷ, λέγων; μὴ κινεῖν τὰ. ἀκίνητα, “providendum est (quod multisrationtbus gO aa ee oes 
τῶν Καὶ emaparat γῆς τε ἀναδασμοὺς. εἰσηγού-. caveri potest): non, si fuerit, αὐ locu- . τ Ὁ 
Lh MVOR. καὶ" χρεῶν ἀποκοπὰς, wor εἰς pletes suum perdant, debitores. Juoren~ 2 
ΕΣ ἀπορίαν καθίστασθαι. πάντα. avipa, ὅσο, : - tur alienum,”. ἄσ, What the multe. ΄ .. 
“com are. also vy. τ, -736—787, “where rationes were, which Cicero had:in Bigs ee 
mae 28 similar feelings are intimated not Jess “mind, Ido notknow.. Compare his opin. τ 3 
ee ΝΣ hatically. “jon about jeneratores, Offic. 1.425 Πν Qh. 00 
Ἐ icero Jays: down very: good. prin. τ .# See Plutarch’s Life of Apis, esp @EpPae es 
δ mwhieh: τ 0 
faith in contracts; but his admonitions the κλάρικ or mortgage deeds of the . 


᾿ _ With an impracticable condition: the οὐ Sparta; compare alsot the compa arison Ἔ a | ae) 
is to. Aas are, tes at debs δὲ Agi with dh Gracchus, «2 ΗΝ oh OL gee Oe ag 


᾿ὅπαν, XL. "PERMANENCE or + ATHENIAN. MONEY-STANDARD, 4,8. ee 


Pye which it commonly neces was : regarded by them with’ more ᾿ 


~ or less of disfavour.. If in their estimation any Grecian community oe 
had become corrupt, they were willing to sanction great interfer- ee ee 
_ enee with pre-existing rights for the purpose of bringing it back = 
~ nearer to their ideal standard... And the real.security for the 
ie δ maintenance of these rights lay in the conservative feelings ofthe Ὁ tee ἢ ; 
a citizens generally, ἽΝ: more than in the opinions which superior οι ᾿ς 
minds imbibed from the philosophers, 7 | 


Such conservative feelings were in the sibeeguant Athenian τ 
ἐν ae peculiarly deep-rooted. The mass of the 


Athenian people identified inseparably the mainten- elonian ᾿ 


ance of property in all its various shapes, with that of theia never a 


their laws and constitution. And it is a remarkable ited hong 


| Athens 2 


fact, that though the admiration entertained at Athens bee ae 
for Solén was. universal, the principle of . his honestly 
Seisachtheia and of his money- -depreciation was not maintained ος 


προς afterwards. 
only never imitated, but found the strongest. tacit 


reprobation ; whereas at, Rome, as well as in most of the kingdoms ee 


of modern Europe, we know that one debasement of the coin — 


a | - succeeded another. The temptation, of thus partially eluding the 
ἐδ pressure of financial embarrassments, proved, after one successful gts ΤΠ 
ες bral, too strong to be resisted, and brought down the coin by 00... : 


᾿ οἰ successive depreciations from the fall pound of twelve ounces to — a “ : 
the standard of one half ounce. Τὸ 18 of some importance.to take 0 
> notice of this fact, when we reflect. how much “Grecian faith® Ὁ 6 


Me ~ has been degraded by the Roman writers into a. ‘byword: ἴον: " ey ere 
: duplicity i in pecuniary dealings,’ “The democracy of Athens(and ὃς 


indeed the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies and demo- 6 ον 
me og orale) stands { far above the: senate of Rome, and. far above the τς , 


oa | “Grech fide mercari. " ΠΡΟΣ αθος ‘The wliolé. εὐ μα: ar surnent of. “σον 
pats: the Greeks greatly below the [πὸ Oration of Demosthenés againaty © τ 
Romans in point of veracity and good | Leptinés is a remarkable mot of the. τ 
- faith (vi, 56); in another passage he respect of the Athenian Dikastery for. ‘ 


ΠΝ speaks ποῦ, quite so. confidently (xviii, vested interests, even under jess | oe eto 
τ ΟΣ, Eyen the testimony of the Roman obvious forms than that of: pecuniary 


Writers is sometimes given in favour of possession, We may add a striking: 


"Attic good faith, nof against it—“ub passnge of Demosthends cont. Timae 6 


“ogemper et in omni re, quicquid sinceré 


ie fide gereretur, i id Romani Atticé fleri vescinding of past. transactions {τὰ ee 
oe predicarent”, ᾿ (Velloing Paterc. 4.23.) πεπραγμέθα λῦσαι, contrasted with  ... 


rat. wherein he denounces the - 


The langwageof Heffter(Athenilische prospec active legislation) as an injustice ase. 


τς Gerichtsyerfassung, p. ye especially, peculiar to oligarchy, and rep 


ee ee ades yery un leserved ly the state to the Respro of a pees ai oom, mS = pee. 
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ἐς modem. kingdoms of France and England until comparatively ὦ 


τ yecent times, in respect of honest dealing with the coinage! — τ 


‘Moreover, while there occurred at Rome several political changes 


which brought about new tables,? or at least a partialdepreciation Ὸς 
of eontracts, no phenomenon of the same kind ever happened at 
cae Athens, during the three centuries between Solén and the end of es 
oo. τ the free working of the. democracy. Doubtless there were ς΄ 
ooo fraudulent debtors. at Athens; while the administration of. 
“i  oppivate law, though not in any way conniving at their proceed- 


> ings, was far too imperfect to repress them as effectually as might 


ΠΌΔΑ similar eredit, in respect to 
ee monelary 
.oothe repub] 


6 of Florence... M. Sismondi 


nae τἰς tandis que la mauvaise 
ooo Memens -altéroit le numéraira @une 
τοῦς extrémité ἃ Vautre de YEurope, 16 


os poids, du méme titre; il porte la méme 
es. epaApremte: 28. ΕΣ qui fut battu en 
Ὁ Uiech. 18, 


τς decidedly, that the Athenian republic 


the integrity of their sver money— 


Ἐ » the golden ornaments in. 


°° for more than their value, The only 


appears to be 
᾿ ok anés: . 
τος Scholia s 


: o “The Athenian people 
| probity, may be claimed for. 
oo gays, “An -milien des rdévolutions, 
τς monétaires de tous les pays voisins etb.. 

‘oi des gouver- 


os florin ou séquin de Florence est tou-: 
. Jours resté Je méme: ἢ) est du méme- hy 
them, 


publiques: Italiennes, vol, | 


ee eat ‘M. Bogekh (Public Econ, of Athens, - 
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phanés) deal with their public δα τιραὺ 
εἰ 


ood.” 


of obtaining 
strong proo 


by. giving. the old. coins in exchange for 
They. might perhaps: ‘be, care-. 


2 Sane vets Urbi foonebre malim 


(says Tacitus, Ann, vi 16) eb seditionum ΤΩΣ 


discordiarumque . creberrima causa,” 
Bot compare | Appian, Bell, | Civil. 


‘Preefat. ; and Montesquieu, Heprit des. : | : | Zs 


Lois, I. Xxii. ὁ, 22. 
‘The constant hopes and intri; 


debts by some political movement, aré 


nowhere more forcibly brqught out. 
than in the second Catilinaridn Oration ς΄. ὁ. 
of Cicero, c. 8—9: readalsothestriking, =. 
" harangue | ΟΣ Catiline - or his fellow. . 
το ati (Sallust, B 


nes of oe ᾿ ee 
ἜΣ ‘ debtors: at Rome, to get τᾶ οὐ their. 
coined in, Olymp, 93, 2: (408.B.0.) under” 


- Catilin. aa 20 pees : ie : ἷ i ; 


$‘The insolvent ‘debtor in some of ἜΣ 

the Βοϑούΐααν towns was condemned fo ὁ. 
sit publicly in the agora with a baskeb. Ὁ | 
oe his: Tey, ae, th ten sagpiceaaries eee ae 


Owe. XE. "-POLIIIOAL ΩΣ or + soxbs. ao 86 a 


By ‘ha measures of relief above described, 1 Solon ba ἃ socom: | | _ . ἘΠῚ ἐδ 


" plished results surpassing his own best hopes, He , 
had healed the “prevailing discontents ; and such was fei τ 


the confidence and gratitude which he had inspired, On 
~ that he wa Med d re on 
5 now calle upon to draw up 8. constitution ath tion, ae 

Ἰ 


and laws for the better working of the government. a τ 


| in future. His constitutional changes. were great. and valu. : τ ᾿ ἀπὸ 
able: respecting his lay what we ‘heat is. ‘eather curious than ey ΩΣ 


᾿ important. Ὁ : 
τς ΤῸ has been already ated that, dawn to the time of 5 Scl6u, the ; 
: classification received in Attica was that of the four Ionic tribes, - 


~ comprising in one scale the Phratries and Gentes, and in another — te ; 
scale the three Trittyes and forty-eight Naukraries—while the 
-Eupatride, seemingly a few . ‘Specially respected gentes, and 9 


perhaps a few distinguished families in all the gentes, had in. . 


their hands all the powers of government. Soldn introduced a : : ᾿ς ee 
new principle of classification—called in’ Greek the timocratic ὃ. 
principle. He distributed all the citizens of the tribes, without, 


any reference to their gentes or phratries, into four classes, 


according to the amount of their property, which he caused tobe. 
assessed. and. entered 1 Mm ἃ “public schedule. “Those whose annual pee tee 


 dncome was equal to 500 medimni of corn (about 700 Imperial ree 


τς bushels) and upwards—one medimnus ° being. ‘considered: equi- ae 


ee valent to one drachma in money—he placed in the highest class; 6 oe 


those who received between 800 and 500. medimni or Heschne< : 


: ἘΠῚ τ formed the second ‘class ; and. those between 200 and 800, the ; ᾿ς ᾿ τ oF 
τοῦ third? - The fourth and. most ‘numerous ‘class com-— "Ε | ce 
s census oa OW Sanaa 


᾿ prised all those who did not possess land yielding a <your- 


τ ‘produce equal to 200 medimni. | ‘The first class, called. scales of 


oe -Pentakosiomedimni, were» alone <ligible to the ᾿ 


ΠΕΣ debtor ine 
weg oe Dy Solbn at Athens, still continued in ‘Equit, 627, recognize only three slaaaa ΠΣ ae 
» other parts of Greece (i. 79). . “fle took a, medimnns (of wheator 6 


| ~ Qikolaus Damaskenus, Brag. p. 162, Aristot. Fragma, περὶ Honveeduy, Fr. he von oe 


ταῖς ah Orelli)., ed. Neumann; Sarpokration and Ὁ ὁ. 


coo > According to. ‘Diodorus, the old Photius, v.. Ἵππάς; Xitymolog. - ae eos 
“--gevere Jaw against. the body of ἃ Zevyiowy, Oyrixdy 5 the Ktym, Mag. 


‘long af erithad beenabrogated Zsvyioror, and the Schol,. "Aristopli 


1 Solon, Frag. 27, ed. Schneld. ως barley?) as eyivelent to adrachm,and 9 - ey 


eae » asheep at the same value (ib. 628). . 
ἘΣ “A μὲν ἄελπσα, σὺν. θεοῖσῳ § vue, ἄλλα δ᾽ 2 “The medimnus ΒΘΘΧΩΒ θη 88] to about. 
ee ee edit ee eee a one and bwo-fifths(1"4) Eng 
on dunia ἢ bushels. consequently 600 med 


ish Ampere Cn 


2 Plutarch, Solon, 18.838. Ῥρῖας,, 700 Hnglish Tnmporia habe, or ret oo ne 


xiii, 130 5 i Ariatot. Edenh a; δ ν το ae 


Pomerat " SOLONIAN LAWS AND consnmrontoN, “Pane πὶ ᾿ 


Ὁ δ, τ᾿ and to all ἘΠ : the second were “called the 
~ ‘Knights or horsemen of the state, as possessing enough to enable 


them to ‘keep a horse and perform military service in that — | 


Roma capacity : the third class, called the Zeugite, formed the heavy- 


a panoply. Each of these three classes was entered in the public 60 


Bee armed infantry, and were bound to serve, each with his full 


schedule as possessed of a taxable capital calculated with acertain 


--yeference to‘his annual income, but in a proportion diminishing | 


ον according to the scale of that income—and a man paid taxes toe. ᾿ Ἢ 
το the state according to the sum for which he stood ratedin the = 


~ schedule ; so that this direct taxation acted really like a graduated. | 

τς income-tax. The rateable property of the citizen belonging to 
teclans the richest class (the. Pentakosiomedimnus) was calculated and - 

τος entered on the state-schedule at a sum of capital equal to twelve 


times his annuai income: that of the Hippeus, Horseman or — 


es ε knight, at ἃ δάση equal to ten times his annual i income : that of 
the Zeugite, at a sum equal to five times his. aunual i Income, ὁ 
οὐ Thus a Pentekosiomedimnus whose income. was exactly 500 


“ a drachms (the minimum qualification. of his class), stood rated in ee 


ve _ the schedule for a taxable property of 6000 drachms or one talent, : 


Glade 


oo $ncome-tax | 


OSS ighesh ‘times his real income, and so in the same. pro oe 
~“elaaneg, one. Ἵ p portion.» 


~ with the: 


being twelve times his income—if his annual income were 1000 Para 
πο drachms, he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms or two talents, πὸ! 
ρος hebag: the same proportion of income to rateable capital. But 
Le: when. we θ᾽ Daes: to the second class, Horsemen or knights, the ἜΡΟΝ 
a | "proportion of the two is changed. ‘The. Horseman ἜΣ ὩΣ 
ee: liability £0 possessing an income of just 800. drachms. (orB00 Ὁ 
ioc aaa three “medimni) would stand rated for 3000 drachms, orten 1... | 


πος compared - _ for any income. above 300 and: below 500. Again, in: eu 
" ἽΝ other haa the third class, or below. 300, the proportion j isasecond 9 

vo time altered—the— Zeugite “possessing” exactly 900 as 
ie rabtimnd of income was rated. upon a still lower caleulatic on, at 1000 ae 
δον -drachms, or a sum ‘equal to five times his income + and alli incomes Soy δ γε 
of this class (between 200 and 800 drachms) would 1 inlikemanner 
be multiplied by five in order to obtain the amount of rateable ae 

᾿ capital ‘Upon these respective sums. of scheduled capital, πο 
direct taxation was levied. If the state required one per cent. of ὁ ΠΩ 
direct. tax, the poorest. Pentakosiomedimnus. would ‘pay (upon tae 
6000" tats) 4 80. δ drachms + the: y poenest Ripe» would. ay a 


Ἐ The statement οἵ. Pollux 


εἰς > the sums for whic 

' which each was liable to pay if called 
~~. wpon: of course the state does not call . 
for the whole of a man’s rated property, 
put exacts an 
from each, - 


 sondn’s GRADUATED INCOME-TAxX, =~ 


‘(apon 3000 drachms) 20 ; the poorest Zengite would pay (upon ὦ: 


1000 drachms) 10 drachms.. And thus this mode of assessment : 
_. would operate like a graduated income-tax, looking at it in ~ 


reference to the three different classes—but as an equal income-tax, : 
looking at it in reference to the different individuals comprisedin |” 


one and the same class.1 


Ἶ ᾿ ~All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to less — ᾿ 
. than 200 medimni or drachms were placed in the fourth οἶδμα, ς 
and they must have constituted the large majority of the 


community. They were not liable to any direct taxation, and 


perhaps were not at first even entered upon the taxable schedule, a 


“more especially as we do not know that any taxes were actually - 


levied upon this schedule during the Solonian times. It is said 


| _ that they were all called Thétes, but this appellation is not well 


The excellent explanation of the 
Solonian (τίμημα)  property-schedule 


and graduated qualification, first given. - 
by Boeckh in his Staatshaushaltung | 
‘der Athener (Ὁ. iii. ὁ. &, has elucidated © 


a subject which was, before him, 
nothing but darkness. and mystery, 

ΠΣ 180), 

‘given in very loose language, had been, 
‘before Boeckh, erroneously. ΠΡ: 
“hended: ἀνήλισκον εἰς τὸ δημόσιον, does 


7 ᾿ ποῦ mean the sums which the Pen- 
εν takosiomedimnus, the Hippeus, or the 


ἜΤ τον. 


equal proportion of it 


- ‘On one point I cannot concur with 


Ποὺ Boeelh. 
at 150 drachms, not at 200. 


“not 160; and. the Inference drawn from. 


the old law, quoted in Demosthenés. 
oo tcont.. Makartat,. p.. 1067) is too un-. 
εὐ » eertain to outweigh this concurrence of 
5, pauthorifidgs 1... 00. te πον πὶ 
ἐντός, * Moreover, the whole Solonian ΒΟ .6- 
πος τ @ule hecomes' clearer and more symme- 
- trical if we adhere to the statement of - 
Jo 00 -drachms, and not 150, as the lowest 
Κα τ geale of Zeugite income ; forthe sche-- 
πες duled capital is then, in all the three 
ow. * geales, a definite and. exact multiple.of - 
the income. returned -——in the richest 


, 3 9 fixes the pecuniary quali- . 

. Reation. of the third class, or Zeugites, | 
at ’ All the 
positive testimonies (a8 he himself 
εν allows, Ὁ, 31) agree in fixing 200, and 


in the first or second. | 


class it is twelve times—in the middle — 
class, ten times—in the poorest, five . 
times the income. But this corres- | 


pondence ceases, if we adopt the sup- Ὁ 


oosition of Boeckh, thai the. lowest 
Zeugite Income was 150 drachms ἢ, for 
the sum of 1000 drachms (at which the 


Jowest Zeugite was rated in the sche- = ae 


dule) is no exact multiple of 160 
drachms, In order to evade this diffi- - 
culty, Boeckh employs a way both 


roundabout and including nice ἔχοι. 
tions; he thinks that the income of |. 

each was converted: into capital by 9 0 e008) 
multiplying by twelve, and thatin the - 00 Ὁ 00 Ὁ 
‘ease of the richest class, or Pentako-. 0... 
siomedimni, the whole sum so obtained 9 0S, 
was entered in the schedule—-in the 
case of the second class, or Hippeis, = 6 τ 
five-sixths of the sum—and in-the case. 000 ὃὕὃὕ0ὕ0.. 
of the third class, or Zeugites, fives 
ninths of the sum.. Now this. process. 90... τς 
seems to moe rather complicated, and =... 


the sepa of ἃ fraction such as. Ἢ 
five-nin 


in the third. class, when ‘none appear. ΝΣ 


‘Such objections, of course, would 


not be admissible, if thera was any: ΠΟ 

to prove the point. o> 
But in this case they arein harmony. 9 0) 0 
with all the pasitive evidence, and ara’. 


positive evidence 


amply. sufficient (in my judgment) to 
countervail ‘the presumption arisin 


from the old law on which Boeckh oe 
peli, a BES eee 


| hs (both dificult and not much: - 

above the simple fraction of one-half). 0.000... 
very improbable :, moreover Boeckh’s ς΄ 
cown.table (p. 41) gives fractional sums. 00> 


: ee ᾿ τ κι ᾿ΒΟΙΟΝΤΑΝ, Laws AND consminoniow. Pan IL ae 


Ὥ “sustained, and ‘cannot Γ᾿ ‘ailshiited : ‘the fourth cre in 
>. the: descending seale was indeed termed. the Thetic census, ad 
because ib contained all the Thétes, and because. most of 18... 


τ members were of that humble description ; but it is not con- 


᾿ τς ceivable. that a proprietor. whose land yieided to him a clear ὦ se 
ἀν; annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, could ever have. oe 
ae been designated by | that namet Ὁ a 

| ᾿ς Such were the divisions in the political ἘΠῚ ‘established = ΤΣ 


i ‘Admea-  Soldn, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in which the’ aes 


bed ape tdedt: rights, - honours, functions, and liabilities of the c 


oo ‘Hghis and citizens were measured out according to the assessed 4 
0. aecording property ofeach. The highest honours of the state— ς΄ 
fortis __ that is, the places of the nine archons annually 


Ὁ ‘Timocracy. chosen, as well as those in the senate of Areopagus, as: 


into which the past archons always entered—perhaps also the . 


posts of Prytanes of the Naukrari—were reserved. for the firsj 
_ lass: the poor Eupatrids became ineligible, while rich men not 
eee ‘Eupatrids were admitted. Other posts of inferior distinction 
"were filled by the second and third classes, who were moreover Ὁ 
bound to military service, the one on horseback, the other 885. ὁ 
τς heavy-armed soldiers on foot. Moreover, the Liturgies of the 


pore state, as they were. called—unpaid functions such as the. aes 


ae : trierarchy, chorégy, gymmasiarchy, &e., which entailed expense es 
ΠΕ ΤῊΝ trouble on the holder of them—were distributed in. some. 


: way or other between the members of the three classes, though aoe a, 
Oe: do-not know how the distribution was made in these early 
τς times. On the other hand, the members of the fourth or Toweat 0 


glass ‘were disqualified. from holding any individual office of 


oe dignity, They performed no liturgies, served in case of war only. eee 
Sd 88 light-armed. or with a panoply provided by the. state, andpaid 2h 
nothing to the direct property-tax or Eisphora. It would be 


ie 2 ἰβρογχθοῦ ἢ to. ΩΣ that. Hey pa no i for indirect ὅτ such a a oa : 


‘Se “Buea: ‘Bioatibaaahaltong ‘Boek: ; 88). 
dlr Ath ener, ut supra, Pollux. gives Plato. ἐμ 


faded ay ee ita oe “The word τελεῖν. ‘property (Legg. v. » 744s vi, 

does a y mean actual πος Gee temas 6 riechisch “oR ΚΟ 
oe Αἱ fhe eine =e A 

-dlags certain a 3, of duties. enn, Ἀὸ Ῥ γε 

and Habis, io “reat alent 4 Ὄ; πόδ ane. ‘ a τ ae ‘Blantaalh : 


his treatise, De Le a. ee oe 
gen tion. describing. Anthemién. admits a. quadripartite . 8 Ta ue ἜΣ. 
τὰ δ Ὁ phils, ἸΘη περι. ἀντὶ τέλους citizens, according to more or less οἱ 6 


baat; Π 
nasungen, p. 648, 653; K, F Ἔν ae 


ce char. xt ; “enaboanmn potattoat: PRIVILGS, @ : ie 489 see 


as. 5 duities on 1 teapors fell upon. them 3 in ‘common 1 with the rest ; 
and we must recollect that these latter were, throughout a long 


: a period of Athenian history, in steady operation, while the direct | = ᾿᾽ : 


taxes were only levied on rare occasions, 


π΄ .: though this fourth class, constituting the great numerical : Ὶ ᾿ 
as majority of. the free people, were shut out from. gourth or . 
individual. office, their collective importance was in poorest. 


class-— 


another way greatly increased. They were invested exercised Ca 


swith the right of choosing the annual archons, out of Powers 


the class of Pentakosiomedimni; and what was of. assembly | 
more importance still, the archons and the magistrates pial ἐὸν ᾿ 
generally, after their year of office, instead of being Ἀπὰ ποιά Ὁς 
accountable to the senate of Areopagus, were made account ὦ 


| formally accountable to the public assembly sitting ability. 


“in judgment upon their past conduct. They might be impeached ᾿ς 


and called upon to defend themselves, punished in case of mis- 
~ behaviour, and debarred: from the usual honour οὗ aseat in the 
_ senate of Areopagus, , 
᾿ς Had the public assembly been called upon to act ἜΝ without εὖ 
aid’ or guidance, this accountability would have proved pro-bou ὁ 


is only nominal. But Solén converted it into a reality leutic or 


pre-con- 


_ by another new institution, which will hereafter be sidering _ 


‘Senate of - 


: a found of. great, moment in the working out of the Four 
ae _ Athenian democracy. He created the pro-bouleutic ‘Hundred, 


or pre-considering senate, with intimate and especial reference (6: ιν 


the public assembly—to prepare matters for its discussion, to — 


᾿ τ ΘΟΉΨΟΙΚΘ and superintend its meetings, and to ensure the execution ᾿ pee 
- of its decrees, The senate, as first constituted by Sdl6n, sie eas ak 


τος 400 members, taken i in equal proportions from the four triba— = 
not chosen. by lot (as. they will be found to be in the more eet 
advanced stage of the democracy), but elected by the people,in 
τς the same way as the archons then were,—persons of the fourth or ee 
‘poorest: class of the census, though uate to elect, not being ee τ 
ες themselves eligible. . ny hen 
But while Solén thus created the new ipreeonuid ring senate, oe 


: τς ‘jdentified: cwith and. subsidiary to. the popular. assembly, he he ee 


manifested no jealousy of the pre-existing Areopagitic Senate of 


senate, On the contrary, he enlarged its powers, ere fee 


cen gave | to it an oes ie i aaa over ‘the execution of sees 


- SOLONTAN ‘Laws AND. CONSEITUTION, = Pan te 


το ‘the: ee esamalldy ἈΝ ᾿μηροθδᾷ a upon. 1b the κι duty of Σ 


᾿ Ee : ~ inspecting the lives and occupation of the citizens, as well as of Ὁ 
punishing men of idle and dissolute habits. He was himself, as 


| ες “past archon, a member of this ancient senate, and he is said to » τ 
So have: contemplated. that by means of the two senates, the state — ΕΣ 
οτος πολ be held fast, as it were with a double anchor, seein 411. τ 


shocks and storms.! 


‘Such are the only new political ᾿Ξ ΠΣ (ἰδοῦν om the : 


oe laws to be noticed presently) which there are grounds for ascrib- ae 


: ‘ing to Solén, when we take proper eare to discriminate what ss 


| really belongs. to Solén and his age, from the Athenian constitu: — 


ie, ᾿ς tion as afterwar ds remodelled. 
τς Confusion 


- frequently common. with many able expositors of Grecian affairs, a 
τς feenbe and followed partly even by Dr. Thirlwall? to. con- 

: Jonian ene ~ nect the name of Solén with the whole political and. 6 

ει Εἶτ La judicial state of Athens as it stood between the age of Ὁ 


᾿ Ὰ ‘the senate of five hundyed, the numerous public dikasts or jurors ἃ 
"taken by lot. from the people, as well as the body annually. 


τ: ‘selected for law-revision, and called N omothets, and the prosect- be Ie 


- tion (called the Graphé Paranomén) open to be instituted against 


Mood Tam 


“ae Bie this point. 


πα the pr oposer of any measure illegal, unconstitutional or dangerous. 

ae ‘There is indeed. some countenance for this confusion between ὁ ie 
' Solonian and post-Solonian Athens, in the usage ofthe = 
For Demosthenés and Aischinés ee 
- employ the name of Solén ina very loose manner, and 6 
treat him as the author of institutions belonging == 


᾿ς ‘guage of the orators themselves. - 


Ἢ eae τ ἧς | 


Tt has been a practice ᾿ 


ΡΥ ΚΙβΒ and that of Demosthenés,—the regulations of. ce 


ee evidently to'a later age: for example, the striking and ehapacteris- : 


ae : tie oath of the Heliastic jurors, 


rhe 60, ed, Didot. Athenmus, 
beret ἴον, Maxim. ii. ὃ; 


eae ‘De Republ. Athen. i 
OMe passages he makes a marke 

 “thaetion between the time before and 
ov cw ϑ Kleisthenés, χε δ), τ See Wachs- 


rorfagsingen, p. 146; 


: reece, vol. ἢ. eh. xi. 46—BT, 
“"'Nisbubr ἊΣ 


ε Plutarch, Soltn, 8 19, 98: ἢ Philo- : 


i i 

- x Meursius, § hea ee de Sigonins, ᾿ 
pe 1ough. in» 

dis-”: 


_Platner, . 
: Der, Attische Prozess, book fi. oh. δ᾽. 
τἂν 288-2 De, Thirlwall, History of 


which Demosthenes? ascribes fo ee 


ths legislation of Soldn, tae duly i in” yas 
view the material difference between 6 0... 
‘Athens as constituted. by Solén, ind 0° 
Athens as it came to, be after: Kleise. 0 6 
peneniaes δ totes eee i ee ee 
logy Roman: patrician. Ὁ 
the Athenian Hupatrides than WO ee 
᾿ ure entitled to count upon, | 
touth, Hellenischie. Alterthumsiunde, ὁ . 

vol, L ‘sock. 46, 47.2 'T ittman, Griechischs - 


thenés:: but-he. 
between ἢ 
3 Demosthen. cont, ‘Timokrat. 


cteabpiion, . 889). 


τ, (c. 


il. eh. xi, p.. 47), 


p.T40. ο΄ oe 
Aischings ascribes this. oath ὅο ὁ ϑγομο: προ ον 


Thirlwall notices the ‘oath: ag” ἊΝ πὰ 
prescribed by Solén (History of Greece, ς τ΄ 
WO, | ᾿ 


in bis. brief. allusions: to ™ Sosguinotondhnds and sbchints, pola 


law and enactin 


 Gaap, ΧΙ, ANALYSIS OF BOLONIAN INSTITUTIONS, — 


οὐ Soldn, proclaims itself in many ways as belonging to the age after ᾿ εν 


᾿ Kleisthenés, especially by the mention of the senate of ἔνα: 
~~ ‘hundred, and not of four hundred. Among the citizens who - 
..served as jurors or dikasts, Solén was venerated generally as the 


author of the Athenian Jaws. An orator therefore might well = 

“employ his name for the purpose of emphasis, without provoking © _ 

any critical inquiry whether the particular institution, which he — 
τος happened. to be then impressing upon his audience, belonged = = ΄ 
really to Solén himself or to the subsequent periods. Many of 


those institutions, which Dr. Thirlwall mentions in conjunction — 
with the name of Solén, are among the last refinements and _ 


in the oration against Leptings (c. 21, 
. 486) and against Timokrat. p. 706, 
07—compare Atischin. 6, Ktesiph. p. 


429—in commenting upon the formali-. 


ties enjoined for repealing an existing: 
al 2% new one, while 
ascribing the whole to Solén—say, 


among. other. things, that Solén’ 


directed the proposer “to post up his 
project of law before the Eponymi” 
(ἐκθεῖναι. πρόσϑὲεν τῶν ᾿Εμτωνύμων) : now 


. the Eponymi were (the statues of) the. 


heroes from whom the ten Kleisthenean 
tribes drew their names, and the law 


making mention. of these statues pro-- epee ee 
BP. Att. sect. xxxii. His opinion 15... τ... pee 
shared by K. F. Hermann, ἀν 
der Griech. Staatsalterth. sect. 1815.00.05 008 ey 
and Platner, Attischer Prozess, vol. i, 00.0 00... 


᾿ claims itself.as of a date subsequent to 


“oo. Kleisthenés. Even the law defining 

vo. the treatment of the condemned mur- 

ἐς δον derer who returned from. exile, which 

τὸς both Demosthenés and Doxopater (ap. - 
“oo Walz. Collect. Rhetor. vol. di. p. 223) 

το Call a law of Drako, is really later than 


| Solén, as may be‘seen by its mention 


mate of the ἄξων (Demosth. cont. Aristok. p. 


va Andokidés is not. less liberal in his 


"employment of the name of Soldn (see. - 
εἰν Ovate 1. De Mysteriis, Ὁ; 13). where he 

J... elites asa law of Solén an enactment: 
foe. “which ‘contains the mention of the 
ooo tribe Adantis and the senate of five. 
πος hundred (obviously therefore subse- 
(> *- quent to the revolution of. Kleisthenés), 
να ἢ besides other matters-which prove it to 
have been passed even subsequent to 
o/s... the oligarchical revolution of the four 
πρὸ hundred, towards the close of the Pe- 


Jopomnesian war. . The Prytanes, the. 


| Proddri, and the division of the ‘year. 


into ten. portions of time, each ‘called 


by the name of a prytany—so: inter-. 

_. woven with all the public proceedings 
oo. of Athens-—do not belong to the Solo- 
Man “Athens, but - 


‘self 8, 


to Athens as it. 


stood after the ten tribes of  Klels- | 
thendés. ° τ εν 


‘Schtmann maintains emphatically, — 


that the sworn Nomothetws as they. 


stood in the days of Demosthenés were Ὁ 


instituted by Solén; but he admits at 


the same time that the allusions of the © 


drators to this institution include both 
words and matters essentially post-So- . 


lonian, so that modifications subse- Ὁ 


quentto Solén must have been intro- 
duced. This admission seems to me — 
fatal to the cogency of his proof: see_ 
Schémann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 268, 
—268 ; and the same author, Antiq. J... 


p BB 


εἰς Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 2,0 0 
-remarks upon the laxity with. which... 

the orators use the name of Solén: ᾿ς “΄ 

_* Oratores Solonis nomine spe ubun-) .. 

tur, ubi omnino. legislatorem qnem- 0.00). 
Cen ΕΘΠΕΡΙΤΕ τ volunt, etiamsi’ & 1... 
clone ipso lex Jata non est’. Hers τ 

‘mann Schelling, in his. Dissertation: (0.00000 
de Solonis Legibus ap, Oratt. Attie τ. 0, 
(Berlin, 1842), has collected. and dis< Ὁ. 
cussed the references to:Solénand to. ὃ. 

his laws in the orators. Hecontroverts . 


the opinion just. cited from Meler, but. 


upon arguments no way satisfactory: 0 0 
tome pbs ; the more so as he hime ς.  ς ῦΘ ὁ. 0. 
mits that the dialect in which 
the Solonian laws appear in the cita- τ ; 
tion of the orators can neverhave been τ ee 
the original dialect of Solén himself. 9000060. 80 Ὁ 

pS), and makes also substantially 00” 

the same admission ag Schimann, in 20s 
regard to the presence of post-Solonian: .. 
ΣΝ the supposed Solonian law =” 


ehrbuch' =. 


See sgh : Ἶ τς ᾿ΒΟΠΟΝΊΔΝ “LAWS AND ‘CONSTITUTION, "Par te 


soe ἘΠ Ὲ τὰ of the ip ocriteal: cna of ΝΕ ἘΞ : — 
prepared, doubiless, during the interval between Kleisthenés and 


Periklés, but not brought into full operation until the period Of ᾿ 


haiti d. a the latter. (460—429 B.0.). For it is hardly possible to conceive 


we these : numerous dikasteries and assemblies in regular, frequent, a ᾿ 2 : 
= and. long standing operation, without an assured payment tothe =~ - : 
τς dikasts who composed them. ‘Now such payment first began to = 


ae : be made about the time of Periklés, if not by his actual. proposi- = 
tion’? and Demosthenés had good reason for contending that if _ 
it were suspended, the judicial as well as the administrative 


system of Athens would at once fall to pieces? Tt would bea 
marvel, such: as nothing short of strong direct evidence would 


a ee justify us in believing, that in an age when even partial demo- — | 
τς eracy was yet untried, Solén should conceive the idea of such 
"gota τ. 

eee ie con- the half-emancipated Thétes and small proprietors, for 
coe the lated whom he legislated—yet trembling under the rod of — 


A ture a 
a. ae the Enpatrid archons, and utterly inexperienced in Ὁ 
ofthis. > collective business—should have been found suddenly — 


τ ᾿ amas lawa. competent to fulfil these ascendant functions, such 85. 
τ the citizens of conquering Athens i in the days of Periklés—full of — 


institutions ; it would be a marvel still greater that f sae 


Τὰ the sentiment of foree and actively identifying themselves with : τι τὰ, 
πος the: dignity. of their community—became gradually. competent, τ 


oe oo and not more than competent, to exercise with effect. ‘To suppose. _ τῶν 
that. ΒοΙδα contemplated and provided for the periodical revision 


: of his laws by establishing a Nomothelic jury or dikastery, ‘such τ .- 
τ 88. that whieh we find in operation during the time of Demosthenés, nes 
would. be at. variance (in my judgment) with. ; any reasonable = 


τ Solén, having exacted from the Athenians. solemn oaths that-they 


estimate either of the man or of the age, Herodotus says that - Gi 


ἼῈ Se: “would not rescind any of his laws for ten years, quitted Athens. ᾿ ᾿ : 
for that period, in order thathe might not be compelled ἢ torescind = 


them himself ; ‘Plutarch informs us that he gave to his laws force 5 


| Ἐξ" for ἃ century absolute’ Solén. himself, and. Drako before him, a 


Athens, book ii. ¢. 15. og 85, Aulus Gellius affirms that the 


ee had been, lawgivers: evoked and. ‘Sapowered by. the special. emer. oe oS 


“Vee. ‘Boeokh, Public Beonomy of “8 Herodots 4. 20. Plutarch, _Soldn, eh 


; outhen, cont. ‘Tmokrat. ὁ . 26, Athenians swore under strong religious ~~ ae oo 
Ἐπ 2 ae? Av Ophanes ἀάῖο. τ to observe them foe ore Gi ae 


cou, x 


Ἵ ᾿ dewin :— | 
oe τ ᾿ Stee τῶν γὰρ Bore τόσον κράτος, ὅσσον 


| sou FOUNDER oF ATHENIAN DEMOORAGY. 


: 2 gency of the cme ‘the jaded of a “frequent: revision i of laws, by ae 
body of. lot-selected dikasts, belongs to a far more advanced age, ὁ 
and could not well have been present to the minds of either. 


The ὁ 


~ wooden rollers of Solin, like the tables of the Roman decemvirs,! : 


were doubtless - intended asa permanent. at fons omnis publici ene 
τς privatique juris”. ? aes 
Tf we examine the facts of the case, we shall see , that nothing came: 
~“yore'than the bare foundation of the: democracy. of Ἶ 
Athens as it stood in the time of Periklés, can reason- th 
ably be ascribed to Solén, “TI gave. to the people 
(Solon says in. one of his short remaining fragments*) 
ag much strength as sufficed for their ποθ, without 
either enlarging or diminishing their dignity: for 
those too who possessed power and were noted for | 


Solén laid 


dation of 
the Athe- 
nian demo- — 
cracy, but. 
his institu. ᾿ 
tions are 
not demo: . 
cratical. 


wealth, I took care that no unworthy treatment should be reserved. ᾿ 


I stood with the strong shield cast over both parties, so as not to _ 5} 


allow an unjust triumph to either.” Again, Aristotle tells 1δ΄ 

that Solén bestowed upon the people as much power as was 

indispensable, but no more :3 the power to elect their magistrates 
and. hold them to accountability : if the people had had less than © 

. ths they could not have heen expected to remain sear vee ed | 


τὰ Livy, [1 oA, 


rar)! By timgm. it, 3, ed. Schnel- 


ἄττα κεῖ, 


PK. ἣ 
eis πιμῆς. οὔτ᾽ ἀφελὼν, οὔτ᾽ ᾿ ἐπορέξάμενος " : 
oo ‘Ol δ᾽ εἶχον δύναμιν καὶ. 'χρήμασιν ἦσαν. 


-ἀγήτοι,, 
‘Kat. τοῖς ᾿ἐφρασάμην μηδὲν ἀ ἀεικὲς ἔχειν; 


ΤΣ ἢ: ae Ἔστιν δ᾽ ἀμφιβαλὼν κρατερὸν σάκος ἀμ’ τ 


a φοτέροισι; 
τ | Νικᾷν δ' οὐκ εἴασ' οὐδετέρους ἀδίκως. 


The reading ἐ ἐπαρκεῖ in the first line 


dg not ‘universally approved: Brunck. 
3 Efe | 


ὦπα xety, . Which Niebuhr 


approves... 


ower as could not be withheld 
from. them”. (Riém, Geschichte, Ὁ, ii. 


ines together, 


give.a more literal translation myself. 


ποὺ Solén seems to. be vindicating himself. 
oo... against the reproach of having been 
“> ἢ $00 democratical, which was doubtless. 
Ἰὰς ὃς addressed, tas bin. in ovary. Megas af 


te The latter construes it to. 
-) mean—<T gave to the people only so - 
oo yaaeh 
sect, 
pbs, 2nd. aay Taking the first two. 
oe eae ee think Niebuhr’s mean-. 
ἜΣ He is substantially correct, though I 


| dikasteries selected = Jot. bone. 


langua 
3 Auistot, Polit. i. 9, 4, 


μῷῳ δύναμιν, 


δῆμος, δοῦλος ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέμιος... 


In this passage: rar Solon Lore as tt 
‘(containing Sections 2, 3, meee τ 
‘edition of Δ, ‘Barthélemy St. Hilaire). oe oe eke 
Aristotle first: gives the opinion of 9 
τ certain critics who praised Soldn, with: ὁ 
the reasons upon which itisfounded; . 
. next, the opinion of. certain: critics Rn ee ae See 

who blamed him, with their reasons; ὁ 00 ... 
thirdly, bis own judgment. The first °° 
of these three contains — sect. οὐ 5 δ 
ἄστη to. τὰ > 


(from Ξόλωνα. δ᾽ aor, ° 


‘The 


δικαστήρια, ποιήσας de. πάντων),, 


ποτα contains the greater part of - 
as καὶ μένον. ἦχος eee 
αὐτῷ, down to ry vUY Onmoxpartav). 9 

The remainder: is his snes | ae 
I notice this, because sections 2 rand 8. -. ae 
χα ποῦ ὑο be taken as the opinion of .... 0 ζ 
Aristotle himself, but of those upon ς΄ 
+ who odie παι: 


own. ju 


whom he. was cominentin 
sidered Solén. as thé aait. ὋΣ 


efoun- ὁ... ᾿ 


Ἐπεὶ Σόλων ole eee 
" ἔοικε THY. ἂν eee τανῦν § ἀποδιδόναι te 3 

δή τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρεῖσθαι. καὶ τ πτ 
εὐθύνειν". μηδὲ γὰρ φούσου κύριος ὧν a Oe iene 


of the. °° 


pment. 


᾿ ABE 0 ᾿ΒΟΠΟΝΤΑΝ LAWS “AND. consnerumtox. = "Pane un, 


| oe ecole hve een ἢ in slavery si hostile to bie conistitutiens” | ‘Not = 
less distinctly does Herodotus speak, when he describes the 


revolution. subsequently oper ated by Kleisthenés—the latter (he 


tells us) found “the Athenian people excluded from everything”. a 
τς These passages seem ‘positively to contradict the supposition, in 
itself sufficiently improbable, that Solén is the author of the’ 

oe peculiar democratic: al institutions of Athens, such as the. constant 2 


and numerous” ‘dikasts for judicial trials and revision of laws. 


: Pe The genuine and. forward democratical movement. of Athens ξ Coes. 
begins only with Kleisthenés, from the moment when that dis. 
tinguished Alkmesdnid, either spontancously or from finding 


> himself worsted in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by. ae 


large popular concessions the hearty co-operation of the multitude bs 
under very dangerous circumstances. While Solén, in his own ὃ 
"statement as well as in that of Aristotle, gave to the people as ὁ 
much power as was strictly needful, but no more~Kleisthenés 
τς (to use the significant. phrase of Herodotus), “being vanquished, 
in the party contest with his rival, took the people into partnership’? εἰ 
᾿ τ ΤῸ was, thus, to the interests of the weaker section, in a strife of © 
4 contending nobles, - that the Athenian people. owed: their first ee a 
' admission to political ascendency—in part, at least, to this cause, 
os though the proceedings of Kleisthenés indicate a hearty and spon- 
πον taneous popular sentiment. But such constitutional admission of: cae 
the. people. would not have ‘been 80. astonishingly fruitful ἃ 
positive results, if the course of public events for the half century aoe 
 vafter Kleisthenés bad not been such as to stimulate most power- 
i tally their energy, their self- reliance, their mutual sympathies = 
τὸ ο and their ambition. I shall recount in a future chapter these: - eee 
i ihe al “historical causes, which, acting upon the Athenian = 
> Athenian « character, gave such. efficiency ‘and expansion. fo thes io" 


το democrac acy. 


ὑφ begins a ΤΩΣ great democratical impulse communicated. by. Kleis- es 


_-Kieisthents. thongs: at present itis enough toremark that thatim- ὁ 


ue τ θέλω, commences Properly with Ricisthends, and not with Βοῖδα. ο ΠῚ a 


-LHorodot.v. 69. τὸν Avalon Bua ον, μοῦ τοῦ, rpucttifcers; « listen) τα ee 
phe, oe 


a πρότε ν ἀπωσμένον πάντων, GO. τ φᾶς φυλὰς μετωνόμασε, «τς 
εν eredot. v. 66-89, Οὗτοι οἱ ἄνδρας. 
τον nos and Isagoras) ἐστασίασαν. τῶν ἀντιστασιώτεων. 


Ἐπ, δὴ roy ᾿Αθηναίων. δήμον;.: 
᾿ πρότερον ἀπωσμένον. are oe ie πρὸς 


τὰ 10, 


τὸν δῆμον. προσθέμενος, πολλῷ κατύπερθα a ε τς 


“aepl δυνάμιος" ἁσσούμενος δὲ ὁ Kaas». As to. the. “marked -democratical ee 
7 ϑένης Toy δῆμον ig eet colkon ere tendency of the proceedings of Kleig. = - 
“Ds thenés, 590 πτσίου, τοῦ τὶς ἐν 1h; a, ie ce 


ΠΣ χα 


state still in the hands of the olig garely. 


| MITIGATED οἴπολποησ, 


And if the discontents of the miserable Athenian population, 


oe But the ἃ πηι νος coustitution, though only the foudationy was 
δ χὰ the indispensable foundation, of the subsequent democracy, 


- instead of experiencing his disinterested and healing management, ς 
had fallen at once into the hands of selfish power-seckers like cae 


~ Kylén or Peisistratus—the memorable expansion of the Athenian. 


ae mind. during the ensuing century” would. never have taken place, ree oe 


Ria and. the ‘whole subsequent history of Greece would probably have — 
taken a different course, . 


be recounted hereafter) between : Peisistratus, Ly kurgus,_ and | 
_ Megaklés, thirty years after his legislation, which ended in the 
ες despotism of Peisistratus, will appear to be of the same purely ie 


 oligarchical character as they had been before Solén was appointed. ; | 


to protect. themselves, and familiarized them with the 
: idea. of protecting themselves, by the peaceful exercise. 
ofa constitutional franchise. | 


archon, 
different. from the unmitige ated oligarchy which he found, 80 


‘Soldén. left the essential powers of the τι 
The party combats (to Ὁ 


But the oligarchy which he established was very οὐ 


teeming with ἐλ κου and 80 pecans of redress, as his own eee 


poems testify. : | 
τ Τὸ was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling 
property and to the general mass a locus standi 


a against the Eupatrids, He enabled the people partially Athenian 


government 
after Soldn 
still oligar- - 
eh oe ted. 
mitigate 
‘The new force, through — 


which this protection was carried into effect, was the public a 


τ ρῶν, called κὸν ἊΣ regularized and armed with th enlarged Ὁ ee oat 


= Lystas conti Thoomnest, A. c. “δ, p. 


ἃ 357, who gives ἐὰν μὴ προστιμήσῃ ἡ 


εἰ Ἡλέαια a8 @ Solonian phrase ; though 


“we are Jed to doubt whether Solon can: 
~ ever have employed. it, when we find 
oo. Pollux (vii, 5,22) distinctly stating that 
τος Solén used, th 


᾿ e word ἐπαύΐτια to signify p 
what the orators called προστιμήματα, 


The original and proper: meaning 
is of the: word ‘HAiaca is, the public du 
BGA os assembly (see Tittmann, Griech. Staats- 
oo Verfass. “pp. 
Εν epr tenn εν τὴν ἀνα Ὑτ 
ale, 8 egate Oo 6000 dikasts chosen 
“py. Jot anneal 


21§—216):° in subsequent 
nd it si; ifying at Athens— 


the separate fractions into which this 


τ : ᾿βεέτοξανο, Bor was in a neh 


ἐν and sworn, or the. 
"ggsembled: people considered as. exer-- 
τον cising judicial functions }\2. Hach Οὗ, 


- divided for actual judicial πέδον, ΠΝ rae 
Ἐκκλησία became the term for the. “20.0 00° 
public deliberative assembly properly Ὁ 


80. called, which conld never be held 


on the same day that the dikasteries 


sib Demosthen.. cont. ‘Limokrat. ¢. 21, - 


726)+ every dikastery is in fact τὸ 
plinys ‘addressed as if ib werd the 9 Ὁ. 0 
assembled people engaged in a specitic rae 


P imagine the term ‘HAlac« in the 


time of Solén'to have been used in its Ὁ 0 
‘original meaning—the public assembly, 0 

perhaps with the implication of em... 0 ἧς 
pa alate in judicial proceeding. The: ς΄ - 


xed number of 6000 does not date 


before the time of Kleisthenés, because. τ. oi ; a Poe ae 
it is essentially connected with the ὅθι... Ὁ a. 
tribes : τα μὰψ, ahaa of ea Oe als 


πο 8, 0 --ROLONTAN LAWS ‘AND CONSHIRUTION.. : Pawn : 


᾿ oe nae farther atrengthened by ite indispensible aig pe 


* ‘the pro-bouleutic or pre-considering senate. Under the Solonian Ἴ 


τ᾿ constitution, this force was merely secondary and defensive, but — = 


| = alter the renovation. of Kleisthenés it became paramount and. 


ore | ae ‘sovereign, » “Tt: branched out gradually into those numerous ~ ὰ ἢ 
ΝΠ popular dikasteries which so powerfully modified both publicand 
τ γχῖγοδ Athenian life, drew to itself the undivided reverenceand 66 


oe τ submission of the people, and by degrees rendered the single 


τ “ magistracies: essentially subordinate “functions. ‘The popular a ! 


᾿ Ὁ ΘΒΒΘΙΠΌΪΥ, as constituted by Solén, appearing in modified efficiency — 


ὦ ᾿ and trained to. the office of reviewing and judging the general ὦ ne 7 | 
conduct of a past. magistrate—forms the intermediate stage = 


between the passive Homeric agora, and those omnipotent assem- 
‘plies and dikasteries which listened to Periklés or Demosthenés. Ὁ 
Compared with these last, ib has in it but a faint streak of — 
τ democracy—and 80 it naturally appeared to Aristotle, who wrote ; 

τὸ with a practieal experience of Athens in the time of the orators; — 


ioe “but compared with the first, or with the ante-Solonian constitution τ > 
of Attica, it must doubtless have appeared a concession eminently ae 


τ -demoeratical. To impose upon the Eupatrid archon the necessity 


B. -of being elected, or put upon his trial of after-aecountability, by pe 


a the rabble of freemen (such would be the phrase in Eupatrid — 


ΟΝ would be a bitter humiliation to those among whom it 
was first introduced ; for we must recollect that this was the mosh ὁ 
extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded in 6 
πο νος Greece, and that despots and oligarchies shared between them ας ὁ 
that time the whole: Grecian world. As it appears that. Solén, ee 
ae Sede: constituting the popular assembly with its pro-bouleutic oe 
senate, had no jealousy of the senate of Areopagus, and indeed = 
even enlarged its powers—we may infer that his grand object 6 
τος WEB, TOG $0 weaken the oligarchy generally, but to. improve the. 


a administration and to repress the misconduct and irregularities. a 


oe τ ΟΕ the individual archons ; and that too, not by diminishing their oe 


᾿ 3 ae powers, but by making some degree of popularity the condition ae 
both of - their peas into. 0, of, and of. ‘their, ἜΝ ΩΝ or “honour Bae 


ae after it 


ee mat pepe Boba yy until’ Mesh tie: latter and, 


Poe . body’ of ‘6000 “into: sesed bodies: of after the ‘fat reforms of Kleisthents. Ὶ 
Ἔρος re for different courtsand purposes Ishall revert to thig i when I touch Ὁ ἈΠ ΝΣ 
ig timease ooo τος ἐπ σδο 


progress of the Greek mind, 


ee oR Orme 


εὐ  Gnar XE” FUDIOAL POWER OF THE anoHONS. 6 “7. 


Te ig im my judgument, a mistake to suppose that Soldn trans. 


ferred the judicial power of the archons to @ popular Theavehor, 
τοῦ dikastery. These magistrates still continued self- ation 
_ acting judges, deciding and condemning without: baie 


| appeal—not mere presidents of an assembled. jury, ag untilatier τς 


_ they afterwards came to be during the next century. of Kies. 


of Kleig- Ὁ 1 


τὸ For the general exercise of such power they were ents 
| _ accountable after their year of office, . | 
the security against abuse—a very insufficient security, yet not 
᾿ “wholly inoperative. - [twill be seen however presently that these. 
--archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps to oppress, small 
and poor men, had no means of keeping down rebellious nobles 
of their own rank, such as Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, 


each with his armed followers, When, we compare the drawn ὁ 


τ swords of these ambitious competitors, ending in the despotism 
_ of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary strife between 
 Themistoklés and A 
Vote of the sovereign people and never disturbing the public . 
tranquillity—we shall see that the demoeracy of the ensuing ὦ. 
_ century fulfilled the conditions of order, aswell as of progress, 

᾿ better than the Solonian constitution, ὁ mee, ©. gage 


risteidés afterwards, peaceably decided by the 


‘To distinguish this Solonian eonstitution. from ‘the democracy 


« 


_ which followed. it, is essential to a due comprehension of the a ᾿ς ee 
"That democracy was achieved by gradual. steps, which πιο 


goto statement of Plutarch, that Pnblicola leuts to thie sumicion- 


_ Soldn gave an appeal from the decision Kat τοῖς φεύγουσι - δίκην, ἐπικαλεῖσθαι 


το ΠΕ the archon to the judgment of the τὸν. δῆμον, ὥσπερ ὁ Ξόλων τοὺς δικασχὰς, Ὁ 


ἐπὶ τ΄ Ῥοραῖαν dikastery (Plutarch; Solén, 18), ἔδωκε (ΡαΒΉ0018). ‘The Athenian archon 
pone 
th 


distrusted by most of the e : ι 7 
ες though Dr, Thirlwall seems oadmit afterwards, ceasing to be a judge, he. 
> Mt, justifying ib by the analogy of the became president of a ΕἸΠΕ He 

 Bohetes or judges of appeal corstituted forming only those ‘preparatory 5 


xpositors, was first a judge without appeal: and) = 4° 


Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. ch, - which brought the case to an issue ft. 
CR ges ey for decision: but he does not seem aver - 


cee To me it ΕΝ that the Drakonian ~ to have been a judge subject to ap WAR ae δ τὴ ᾿ 
| Kphete. were: not really judges. in. Jt is. hardly just to. Plutarch to’ Ee as ek 
τοῦτο ἀρεῖς but be that.as it may, the make him responsible for the absurd. ne 
πο τς Τα ΡΟΒλ μοι, of an appeal from. the remark that Solén rendered his. laws. 
judg 


ent of the archon is inconsistent, intentionally obscure; in order that the | 


a το with the: known. course of Attic pro- dikasts might have more to do. and 


“᾽ς Plutareh’s ‘mind trom confusion with: 


ooo) eedure, and has apparent] arisen in’ greater power. ΗΘ gives the remark, | ee fue 
oe ¢ fer ἢ himself, only with thesavingoxpromaat ere ee 
the “Roman ° provocatio, Which really ὠλέγοται, “itis said”: and we may well 


τὴς “Was-_an appeal from the judgment of doubt whether it was ever seriously. Les 
bee “the: consul to that of he: people, intended even by its author, whoever Per. 
ἘΣ ΟΡΙαδα ΤΟ 5. comparison. ‘of Solén with -he may have been. » τ ΟΣ τ 


a Q—32 


Sage Be --BOLONTAN LAWS AND CONSTEEURION. αν τ 
oe " ᾿ here 3 doustibed. " Deinosthiends, ‘endl Hischinds lived aides it | 


chee ee as a system consummated and in full activity, when 
After.” 


ποι Ghanges the stages of its. previous growth were no longer oe 
ne ee matter of exact memory ; and the dikasts then: assem~ 
os -gonstitution ‘bled in judgment were pleased. to hear their: constitu- oh 
τος Proreeked tion associated with the names either of Solén or of = 
See ae bub Théseus. | Their. inquisitive. contemporary ‘Aristotle — oo 
a py Aristotle, “was not thus misled : but even common-place Athen-— ee 
ae rath aa ee jans of the century preceding would have escaped the i 
τς anfiag ihe same delusion, For during the whole course of the 
“timeaf— demoeratical movement from the Persian invasion — 
ον τς  Povlilts, “down to the Peloponnesian war, and especially during 


Pane ae ae 


the changes proposed by Periklés and. Ephialtés, there was always _ tee 


᾿ 1 a strenuous party of resistance, who would not suffer the people 
to forget, that they had already forsaken, and. were on the point 


ae “of. forsaking still more, the orbit marked out by Solén. The - ΤΣ 


: 2 illustrious Periklés underwent innumerable attacks both from the 
. orators j in the assembly and from the comic writers in the theatre. . 
_ And among these sarcasms on the political tendencies of the day, 


Ἢ we are probably to number the complaint, breathed by the poet ᾿ 


: ὌΝ fallen—T. swear (said he in a fragment of one of his comedies) 


ae -Kratinus, of the desuetude into which both Solén and Drako had ᾿ ᾿ i 


| ESE by Solén and Drako, whose wooden. tablets (of laws) are now. am 
employed by people to roast their barley ’ »1 The laws of Solin Ὁ. Ὁ 


"respecting penal. offences, respecting inheritance and adoption, re 


_. respecting the private relations generally, &c., remained for the ie ᾿ oh 
“most part in force : his quadripartite census :idho ‘continued, at aoe 
least for financial purposes, until the archonship of Nausinikusin. 


οἰ ἘΠ ᾿ τ 577 Bo—so that Cicero and others might be warranted in Ξ 
τ πες that his laws still prevailed at Athens: but his political hae 


ot Kratinus ap. Phutaich, Soldn, 25.— καῖ 


es “Πρὸς - τοῦ Σόλωνος καὶ. “Δράκοντος, οἷσι 
ae γῶν 


Peo. ites: 
ΤῊΝ aamomee 


τον Soldn and: Kleisthenés, while in the 
τοις Orat. xii, (Panathenaic.) he considers: 


| ᾿ Φρύγουσιν ἤδη, τὰν κάχρυς, ταῖς pe 


“Tsokratéa | praises - the are 


ον “ἰὼ 386. forbear. Me, ABYS. dames from: the: 


days οἱ Théseus to those ot Solén and ian 
In this latter oration © =. |. 
. he describes pretty exactly the power 
which the people possessed under the... 
~Solonian constitution,—rod ras ἀρχὰς ᾿ς 
᾿καταστῆσαι καὶ λαβεῖν δίκην. mapa τῶν. 0. 00. 
᾿ἐξαμαρταγνόντων, which coincides’ with 
Ἢ ‘in early Ath ens, ΔΒ. Com. 
“pared with that: aide which he lived; 
but in the Orat. vii. (Areopagitic.) ha. 
“ΟΝ δοῦν the former with the names of 


Peisistratus. : 


the phrase of -Aristotle—ras ἀρχᾶς 


αἱρεῖσθαικαὶ εὐθύνειν, αν ροβίηρ ἀρχόν! ᾿ : io | 
τῶν to be understood asthe substantive te 
‘of ἐξαμαρτανόντων... Fae aes 


- Compare Tsokratés, Or. vil, 
sek.) and p. 150 a Beis 


“148. ᾿ 
δὼ 192: "and . εἰ ᾿ tt 
rai ΧΗ, ἢ», aus = 856, Bok. ee 


᾿ and judicial arrangements had undergone a revolution! not less ὁ 


oe | complete ‘and memorable than 


the character and spirit of the | 


᾿ς Athenian people generally. ‘The choice, by way of lot, of archons 


and other magistrates—and the distribution by lot of the general | i 


- body of dikasts or jurors into pannels for judicial business—may Ὁ 0 


be decidedly considered as not belonging to Solén, but adopted — 


after the revolution of Kleisthenés;* probably the choice of = 
τς Senators by lot also. The lot was a symptom of pronounced 6 
οἰ, democratical spirit, such as we ‘must not seek in the: Solonian τς ΠΟ 


_ institutions, | ἽΝ πο. 
_ It is not easy to make out distinctly what was the political 
τ position of the ancient Gentes and Phratries, as Sol6n. , 


τος eft them. The four tribes consisted altogether of Phratries 


aunt bees ee 4404. Under the 
.gentes and phratries, insomuch that no one could be Solonian 


Gentesand ὁ 


included in any one of the tribes who was not also a fons ‘i nae 


‘member of some gens and phratry. Now the new tusof τς 
| rs0ns not 


-pro-bouleutic or preconsidering senate consisted of pieluded ἴῃ 


: 400 members,—100 from each of the tribes: persons them. | 
not included in any gens or phratry could therefore have had no- 


τ access to it. The conditions of eligibility were similar, according = 


‘to ancient custom, for the nine archons—of course, also, for the — 


| Me senate of Areopagus. So that there remained only the public oy 2 2 
_ egsembly, in which an Athenian not a member of these fribea So ig gee 


τ ὁ Bis seems to he the opinion of of Greece, Vol ii ch, 11, p48 Ὁ ἡ 6 


a τ could take part: yet he was a citizen, since he could give his re ne 
“Vote for archons and senators, and could take part in the annual as 
decision of their accountability, besides being entitled to-claim = 


redress for wrong from the archons in his own person—while the 


. alien could only do so through the intervention of anavouching =~ 

τον eltizen or Prostatés. It seems therefore that all persons nob 

» included in the four tribes, whatever their grade or fortune might es 
be, were on the same level in respect to political privilege as the — 


᾿ fourth and poorest class of the Solonian census. It has already. τ. 


_ been remarked, that even before the time of Solén, the number of | 
| Athenians not included in the gentes or phratries was probably Ὁ : 
considerable; it tended to become greater and greater, since these 
~~ bodies were close and unexpansive, while the policy of the news 


1 Gicero, Orat. pro Sext. Roscio, 6, Dr. Thirlwail, against Wachsmuth; 6 


. Alan, V. ἘΠ, viii. 10. |. though he speaks with doubt (History. 


aN 8 Be 800 3 - SOLONTAN LAWS. AND CONSEETUTION. " 


τ Prytancium. On the tablets, called Ἐγυθθὶβ,. ees 
τον ὦ commemorated the laws respecting sacred rites and sacrifices :1 on ee 
ooh the pillars or rollers, of which there were at least sixteen, were re ae 
vo. s. placed the regulations respecting matters profane. So small are τς 

τος the fragments which have come down to us, and so much has been 
ae ascribed | to Solén by the orators which belongs. really to the .-. 
~ subsequent: times, that i is liardly possible to form any critical 6 a 

“phe Drake. judgment respecting the legislation asa whole, orto. 


ae bet ake discover by what general ‘Pringiples or. “Parpones. be Eee 
eee Socnre ye | oe 
page co Ele left unchanged all the previous lave and ‘prac: ee 


oe abrogated, tices respecting the crime of homicide, connected as : : ᾿ 
ὥς ae were dnkinately, ‘with the be religious feclings of the ‘people. ie 


ee τ κι ἘΠῚ to invite industtious. settlers from lier parts of ig 
τς πες @reece to Athens. Such great and increasing “inequality of — 
i - political, privilege helps to explain the weakness of the govern- 
οτος %Inentin repelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and exhibits the — 
importance of the revolution afterwards wrought by Kleisthenés, 
when he abolished (for all political purposes) the four old tribes, ΄ 
ve and created ten new comprehensive tribes in place of them..." 804 
ἬΝ nt Tn regard. to the regulations of the senate and the. assembly of” on 
ee “the people, as constituted by Solén, we are altogether without 
... information: nor is it safe to transfer to the Solonian constitution 
the information, comparatively ample, which we possess respecting anaes | 
τος these bodies under the later democracy. ae 
oo. Phe Jaws of Solén were inscribed on wooden: rollers and a 
τ γα,  ttiangular tablets, in the species: of writing called. 
~~ Sold.” Boustrophédon (lines alternating first from left to _ 
right, and next from right to left, like the course of the plough- Ὁ 


᾿ “wnan), and preserved first in the Akropolis, subsequently i in the 
were ee 


was guided, 


Ce ΠΥ Blntarch, Soldn, 28-25. ‘He } par- Ὁ. κάτωθεν; ‘ydos, Bolker, Anecdota, a. 
= ~tovlarly Ὁ mentions . the τ sixteenth. Ῥ. 418,. aes 


Pane ΤΙ. πὶ ᾿ 


ςἀχυτου 


a 2 ot “ποίητο, 


tidn and Photius, Υ͂, Hebets; : 


gel Wwe learn also that the thir.” 
teenth ἄξων, contained the ‘eighth. 


udéed to in ‘Harpokration,. vy "Ore 
Some: yemnants of these. wooden 


>.” golfers existed in the days of Plutarch. v. 
ree in’ ὙΠ ΩΣ ΌΤΙ Prytaneium. See | 


Aristot. pi Πολυτειῶν, Frag. 35, ed, and the eoliegeton Rte ἤδη 1 esau, ite 
Ress aptoron 50 arpa pe 1005, oe τν 


What we read respecting the ἄξονες. A ee 
and the κύρβεις does not convey aclear... . 
idea of them, ‘Besides Aristotle, both =. °°. 
Seleukus and Didymus are named as 
having written commentaries expressly 0. ς΄. 
about them (Plutarch, Soldn, ἅν; Suidas,.. 0” 

"Opyeives; compare also’ Meursins, =... 
Soldn, c.24; Vit. Aristotelis ap. Wester: eee 
‘mann. Vitarum, Scriptt. Gree. p. 404), 0 


τ Omay, XE 


ποτ we οἷν βοιόν; Ὁ 


on 


_ other subjects, according to Plutarch, they were alioneiier alivos 


gated :1 there is however room for 


supposing that the repeal as 


~ cannot have been so sweeping as this biographer represents, _ 


τς [89 Solonian laws seem to have borne more or less upon. all ᾿ oe Te 
__ the great departments of human interest and duty. Wefind 
regulations political and religious, public and private, civil and 


_ ¢riminal, commercial, agricultural , Sumptuary, and dis- yatta. ae 
 ciplinarian. Solon provides punishment for crimes; Tous char- ο 


restricts the profession and status of the citizen, pre- 
.. scribes. detailed rules for marriage as well as for 
_ burial, for the common use of springs and wells, and ae ae 
for the mutual interest of comterminous farmers in planting or 

: As far as we can judge from. the a 

imperfect manner in which his laws come before us, there does 


hedging their properties. 


acter of .. 
Solén; no | 
appearance 
of classi- ὁ. 
fication. ". 


τ ποῦ seem to have been any attempt at a systematic order or — | 


classification. Some of them 


are mere general : and vague ᾿ " Ἤν πὲ en 


᾿ς directions, while others again run into the extreme of speciality, — 
By far the most important of all was the amendment of the. 


law of debtor and creditor which has already been adverted to, | 


_and the abolition of the power of fathers and brothers to sell their 


daughters and sisters into slavery. The prohibition of all con. 0 
tracts on the security of the body was itself sufficient to produce ὁ ὁ ὁ ὁ6ὁ6ῸὃῸΟ 
_. a vast improvement in the character and condition of the poorer). 8°08: 
τον population,—a result which seems to have been so sensibly. lao ea, 
_ obtained from the legislation of Soldn, that Boeckh and some ===. 
.. other eminent authors suppose him to have abolished willenage 0200-8 
and conferred upon the poor tenants a property in their lands, == 
 annulling the seignorial rights of the landlord. But this opinion == 
rests upon no positive evidence, nor are we warranted in ascribing 6 
>. to him any stronger measure in reference to the land than the. = 
annulment of the previous moriages? Pe ee 


systematic for the a es pee is : 
6G DY 50 Ab 1 
on, 


at | ᾿ ay have been amendec 
Perhaps in an age subsequent to So 


oo} Plutarch, Soldn, ¢..17; Cyrill, cont. 

oo dalam vp. 169, ed. Spanheim. ‘The. 
enumeration of the diferent admitted 
justifications for homicide, which’ we 

| find in-Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. Ἢ: 

᾿ς ΘΒ, seems rather too copious and” 


Athenians, book Hi. sect. δ... Tittmann 


(Griechische Staataverfaas. Ὁ, 661) and 008 
others have supposed (from Aristoto 0° 000k e 
Polit. if. 4, 4) that Solén enacted alaw 5 
to limit the quantity of land which ΠΥ... Ὁ τ 
individual citizen might acquire. Bug ΄ 0 
the passage does not seemto meto bear. .0Θ0ζ Γ΄... 


out such inopinion, 


‘The laws of Drako on this subj ect, therefore, remaine ἃ, bee 


2See Boeckh, Public Eeonomyofthe ὁ ὁ 6. 


; SM "-ROLONTAN LAWS AND “CONSIEEUTION, νὴ Pann πι 


“The ‘rst ‘pile: of co laws τας a  segulaticn 3 τοὶ ἃ εν = δ te oe 


~-exceptoil. ideas of the time—the archon was bound, on pain of — 
oe forfeiting 100 drachms, to pronounce solemn curses against every 
το offendert We are probably to. take. this. prohibition: in con- 
a junction with other objects said to have heen contemplated by ey 
τς Solén, especially the encouragement of artisans and manufacturers 
"at Athens, Observing (we are told) that many new immigrants Ὁ 
were just.then flocking into Attica to seek an establishment, Wa 
he eonseq ence of its greater security, he was anxious to turn them 
πο τος yather to manufacturing industry than to the cultivation of 8. 801 
τον το naturally poor. He forbade the granting of citizenship to any 
immigrants, except to such as had quitted irrevocably their 
former abodes, and come to Athens for the purpose of carryingon ς 
_ some industrious profession ; and in order to prevent idleness, he _ 
το τς directed the senate of Areopagus to keep watch over the lives of | 
the citizens generally, and punish every one who had no course _ 
cor regular labour to support him. If a father had not taught his _ 
“> gon some art or: profession, Solén relieved the son from all obliga- ere 
οτος tion to maintain him in his old age. . “And it was to encourage 
oe the multiplication of these artisans, that he ensured, or sought to. 
ensure, to the residents in Attica the exclusive right’ of buying? 2" 
Soe pnd consuming | all its landed produce except olive-oil, which Was 9 
τος yaised in abundance more than sufficient for their wants. It was. 
his wish that the trade with foreigners should be carried on by 
Eee Sporting tt the ὁ prodnes of artisan a labour, instead of the produce οἱ of cee. 


ae i owever, is said to have related to the 


fter Solén, by the fulness of its pro- 


“for each tree so destroyed—except for. 


1 PIntarch, Salt, ἃ 24. ΤῊ re iar 
“ : igh ‘ensuring of a maintenance to wives and: 
eo ‘onnignak as (anpoleation, γ, Birasye 8 
aes wate aw. of Athens (which marks ἢ 
tself out as belonging to.the century - 


“visions and ‘by th the number of.steps and 
official persons named init), the rooting 
‘wp of an olive-tree In At ica, was for: 
_bidden, under ἃ penalty of 200 drachms. 


ἢ meted, Purpoeeh © or to o blig extent of EVO. 


be per annum fe ‘the. convenience oe ote: 
of. the proprietor: Ce cont. SEO a 
-Makartat. C.16,.p, 1074). ae eee 

- 2PiIntarch,: Solon, 22 ταῖς τέχναις, UE une ἐν, 
ἀξίωμα περιέθηκε. 6. Se Ωρ θεν: 
το 8 Plutarch, Soldn, 2 99-~94,. ‘Mpourdinig: Bie et 
to. Herodotus, Solén had enacted that. . 
‘the authorities should punish:every °°) 
‘man-with death who could notshowa oo 0 
regular mode of industrious life (Herod. Bees 


Hi, 77. Diodar, ἔς 77), 


hee Sevens Bi x Pea ment ἢ is not cred τι re 


τ : He pro. exportable produce. He forbade the exportation of | πος 


7 Rubia the all produce of the Attic soil, except olive-oil alone. 
Joes landed pro. And the sanction employed to enforce observance of 
gage fom this law deserves notice, as an ‘illustration of the 6 


ah von a Neo ean EOE 


SOR omar, Se τ᾿ _ PROBIBETTONS on ond. eee τ δὺϑ me 


iphia’ ἀν τπ αὶ 1 prohibition i is ἘΝ Ἢ on principles δοίη: ; - ἜΝ ae Be 


tially similar to those which were acted upon in Thepro- 


the early history οἵ England, with reference both to ae ay 
Ὶ 
corn and to wool, and in other European countries no effect. 


8180... In so ἔδυ ἃ it was at all operative it tended to lessen the eS ee 
total quantity of produce raised upon the soil of Attica, πᾷ θ΄ 
to keep the price of it from rising,—a purpose less objectionable 


(if we assume that the legislator is to interfere at all) than that of _ 


our late Corn Laws, which were destined. to prevent the price of Se 


grain from falling. But the law of Solén. musi have been 
altogether inoperative, in reference to the great articles of human 


subsistence ; for Attica imported, both largely and constantly, — me 


| ‘grain and salt provisions,—probably also wool and flax for the ~ 
spinning and weaving of the women, and certainly timber for ὦ 
building. Whether the law was ever enforced with reference to 
figs and honey, may well be doubted ; at least these productions 


of Attica were in after-times generally consumed and celebrated _ ᾿ 


- throughout Greece. Probably also in the time of Solin, the | | 


 silver-mines of Laureium had. hardly begun to be worked: these Ὁ 
afterwards became highly productive, and furnished to Athens ἃ. : 


commodity. for - foreign payments. not. less, convenient ‘than ᾿ 
ϑοταίῖγοι. 


Hie interesting to notice ‘the: anxiety, both oe Solén ae a ᾿ οἷ ΠῚ Γ᾿ 


Ἵν : Drako, to enforce among their fellow-citizens industrious and self. ᾿ : we ᾿ ᾿ς 
πος Maintaining habits ;? and we shall find the same sentiment pro: eee 
claimed by Peviklés, at the time when Athenian power was atits = 


maximum. Nor ought: we to pass over this early manifestation i ia Oe 


oo Attica of an opinion equitable. and tolerant towards. ‘Encourage- ee 


a sedentary industry, which in most other parts of Greece Ment to eee See 


a was regarded. 88. comparatively dishonourable, The industry. 


"general tone of Grecian sentiment recognised no occupations as per- ee 
> feetly worthy ofa free citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic ς΄ 


Ἵ a and musical. 6 exercises ; ἢ τ and. the prone of the Spartan who ne es 


See - Gble: ‘nor. i it Tieety that Solbn bor. Moursins, βοίδη 6. Ὁ; and ihe: ἐ ΠΕΣ 
ae rowed his idea from Egypt. pagus” of the same author, o.8andd; 
According to. Pollux (viii. 6) idleness and Taylor, Lectt. Lysiac..cap. 10... 
ΤᾺ was punished by atimy (civil disfran- 1-Xenophén, De Vectigalibus, iff, 2. 


ποτοῦ ghisement) under Drako.: under Solén, ὀ8 Thueyd. if, 40 (the funeral oration oe τι 


this punishment only took effect against delivered by. Periklés)—xai_ τὸ πένεσθαι ᾿ 


°° the person who, had been convicted of οὐχ, ὁμολογεῖν “τινι αἰσχρὸν, ἀλλ᾽ δ ἢ ee re ee 
os on. ore κὐοσεθηῖγθ. ἙΟΠΒΗΙΟΒ ες, See. Suadedyesy, ἔργῳ. eK πε ee ae 


as ee "BOLONTAN, LAWS AND ) CONSTITUTION. - Pant π.' 


ἘΠ tet f αἷο δὲ οὶ even Front τ πι ae left it to s Bheit Hatots, were ᾿ 


: admired, though they: could not be copied, throughout most part. - ne 


of the ‘Hellenic world. Even. minds like Plato, Aristotle, and 


τος Xenophén concurred to a considerable extent in this feeling, 6 
“which they justified on the ground that the sedentary life and. 
-<yneeasing house-work of the artisan were inconsistent with 
military aptitude. ‘The town-occupations are usually described. es 
“by a word which carries with 16. contemptuous ideas, and though = 
| yeeognised as indispensable to the existence of the city, areheld 6 
τ -guitable only for an inferior and semi-privileged order of citizens, 
This, the received sentiment among Greeks, as well as foreigners, 
found a strong and growing opposition at Athens, as I. have 
already said—corroborated also by a similar feeling at Corinth? Ὁ 
The trade of Corinth, as well as of Chalkis in Euboea, was 
extensive, at a time when that of Athens had scarce any existence. 
But while the despotism of Periander can hardly have failed to. 


᾿ operate as a discouragement to industry at; Corinth, the contem- 


es poraneous legislation of Solén provided for traders. and artisans a 
new home at. Athens, giving the ‘first encouragement to that 

ey numerous town-population both in. the city and in the Peiraeeus, τι 

which we find actually residing there in the succeeding century. . ὦ 
con τς he: ‘multiplication of such town. residents, both citizens and δ 
ἐν meties (i.e. resident. persons, not citizens, but enjoying an assured 50: 
τς position and civil rights), was a capital fact in the onward’ march ς΄ 

~ of Athens, since if determined not merely the extension of her =~ 
trade, but also the pre-eminence of her naval force—and thus,as 6 
πος 8 farther consequence, lent extraordinary vigour to her democra- 6 ΄ 
πο tieal government. It seems moreover to have beenadeparture = 
from the primitive temper of Atticism, which tended both to oe 
προ gantonal residence and rural oceupation. We have therefore the ee τεῦ ον 
- «greater interest in noting the first mention of it. as a a πο πη πέδοι ἜΝ 


: Ῥ i of the Solonian. legislation. " 


Senoahin, (Economic. ive 8. ᾿- - facturer engaged. in, politics, his party. 


“aa & tanne 


ore and apn. Hsperbolue δ BS 8... εϑοφοθοῦ, Ἐπτ him,’ een 


To Soldn is first ¢ owing the admiseton of ϑ a power ae testamentary ΠῚ : τ ᾿ 
ce teqntest: at Athens, in all cases in which a man had no legitimate. i ΤΥ ἢ 


children, According to the ‘pre-existing custom, ἢ we may. rather, eh τ ἽΝ 


τ Herodot, i tera, οὐρα ον μευ, proves: that if any t manu. Pe oe 


ounded derision, however, “opponents found.enongh of the olds ° a oes 
. Which Aristophanés heaps upon Kledn . sentiment. remaining to turn i to Ho goad. ee aie 


τους σαν, XT. SUCORSSION, THSTANE AND INTESTATE, pgp 


presume that if a. deceased person left neither children. nor 
blood relations, his property descended (as at Rome) power of. 
to his gens and. phratry.. Throughout most rude -testamen. ὦ 
‘states of society the power of willing is unknown, as une, | 
-among. the ancient Germans—among the Romans’ rast βαιὸν 


ioned by ὃ. 


prior to the twelve tables,—in the old laws of the Solon. ἡ ie 
. -Bindus,' &e. Society limits a man’s interest or power of enjoy: ὦ 
_ ment to his life, and considers his relatives as having jot ὁ 


_ reversionary claims to his property, which take effect, in certain ὁ 
determinate proportions, after his death, Such a view was the 


more likely to prevail at Athens, since the perpetuity of the 


family sacred rites, in which the children and near relatives — ἜΝ 
partook of right, was considered by the Athenians as a matter of 


public as well as of private concern, Solén gave permission to — a 
every man dying without children to bequeath his property by _ 


unless it eould be shown to have been procured by some compul- Ὁ 


. sion or improper. seduction, Speaking generally, this eontinued 
τ tobe the law throughout the historical times of Athens, Sons, ὁ 
_ wherever there were Sons, succeeded to the property of their — 


father in equal shares, with the obligation of giving out their ἀρ 


‘sisters in marriage along with ἃ certain dowry. Ifthere wereno ὦ 


_. sons, then the daughters succeeded, though the father mightby 


. will, within certain. limits, determine the person to whom they Bes . ae 
should be married, with their rights of succession attached to =. ὁ ὁ 


᾿ “them ; or might, with the consent of his daughters, make by will Ce Ey 


᾿ ~~ certain other arrangements about his property. A person who 


had no childven or direct lineal descendants might bequesth his 


property at plonsuze : if he died without a will first his father, = 


and then his brother or brother's ‘children, next. his sister op’ °° ὁ 


sister's children succeeded : if none such existed, then the τ 


ae ~~ cousins “by the father’s side, next the cousins by the mother’s 


"A Ris seems the justmeaning of the p. 83. 


“oo χρήματα, κα 


Ee oe side,—the male line of deseent having preference over the : ee ae 
female. Such was the principle of the Solonian laws of sue 6 
ἐν ον geasion, though the particulars are in several ways obscure and a ee ΤΠ 


a words, Ὁ τὸ γένει τοῦ τεθνηκότος ἔδει τὰ 2. Tacitus, German. ¢. 20; ‘Hathed, ιν 


"τὸν οἶκον. καταμένειν, for Preface to Gentoo ‘Code, 


| Woy Be ΠΡ ee 
πὸ ᾧ ὡρνρὸς F day. Piutareh,, ol6n, 21): Mill's History of British Indis,"b, iP 8 
O1er,; aS ae ee 


eee 0 6. : v β ᾿ΒΟΠΟΝΤΑΝ, LAWS, AND ‘CONSEITUTION, | — Pant πν 


"ΠΥ to women. ᾿ 


ane doubtful? ‘Solén, it appears, was: ‘the first who gave. power οὗ - | 
ἐπ τς gtperseding by testament the rights of agnates and gentiles to 

succession, —a proceeding in consonance with his plan of 
te “encouraging both industrious occupation and the consequent 
hens eae τὸς of individual acquisitions? 9 “ 
᾿ ΠΕ has been already mentioned that Solin forbade the sale of ot ee 


ΠΑ ἂν 


εν it would seem that before his time the violation of a free woman. 
must have been punished at the discretion of the magistrates ; ταν 

τον 0. )͵ὼΡ are told that he was the first who enacted a penalty of ΤΑΝ 
100 drachms against the . offender, and 20 drachms against the - 


~ seducer of a free woman.? Moreover it is said that he forbade ἃ ᾿ 
bride when given in marriage to carry with her any personal ὦ 
~ ornaments and appurtenances, except to the extent of three robes 
and certain matters of furniture not. very valuable Solén 
ἀπὸ ΤῊΝ further imposed upon women. several restraints in — 


2 aboub regard to proceeding at the obsequies of deceased — 
me ‘fanerala, 


relatives. He forbade profuse demonstrations of | ; 


: " Ce sorrow, 0 οὗ. composed dirges, and costly sacrifices and 
contributions. He limited strictly the quantity of meat and 


τῇ drink admissible for the funeral banquet, and. prohibited τς i 
oe ‘nocturnal exit, except ina car and with alight. It appears that: ᾿ς: 


ee both in Greece and. Rome, the feelings of duty and affection on 


τ ce ΠΣ 3 29; and Hermann Schelling, - 
᾿ gs 


the part of surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous expense) 

ina funeral, as well as to unmeasured effusions both ofgriefand ὃ 

fae oe conviviality ; and the general necessity experienced for legal 6Ὸ 
: “a ‘Restriction: is | attested: PY. el Edel of Plutarch, ‘that ‘similar oe. 


oe τ daughters or sisters into slavery by fathers or brothers;/ 
Bags, yelating a prohibition which shows how much females: had tae 
before been looked upon. as articles of property. . And ee 


a ‘See t the Dissertation of ‘Bunaem,.- "2 Plutarch, “Solén, a Τὰ χρήματα, τὸν Ὁ ᾿ a 


eae De Jure: Hereditario Atheniensium, i groan τῶν ἐχόντων ἐποίησεν. 


According to. Aischinés (cont: ie ae 


elon “Tegibas ise Qrat. “Atticos, Timarch. pp. 16—78),. the punishment ἢ 


Gh. xvii, enacted by Solon ageinss the mpoo 6 
, ὅς, or procurer, in. such cases. of wine eo 


opt the ado’ ted. son’ was. nob allowed γὼ 
‘to bequeath by. will that property of 5 vedaction was deat, 


ae Bes 


which: adoption had made him the» 4 Plutarch, Solén, 20. ‘These ᾿βὲρ pal τ πο δ 
οἰ possessor; if he Jeft-.no legitimate . were independent of the dowry of the τ εν δ 
» children, . ‘the heits: at law of the bride, for which the husband, when 00.00. 
adopter claimed it as of right (Demos- he received it, commonly gave security, oe 
— then. cont. Leochar, Ὁ. 1100; cont. . and repaid it in the event of his wife's... 
fa Gtenhea. BP. Ῥ. 1188) 3 Banwen, ut τι B. death: ue τ ννε, De dure: Hgrod, Baa: 4 
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prohibitions to those enacted by Solén were Rkeivise dn fee nor | : τὸ ΠῚ 


his native town of Charoncia? 


οὐ Other penal enactments of Sol6n are yet to be mentiond, He 
forbade absolutely evil speaking with respect to the Aboubevile ὁ ὁ ὁῸ6ῸῦΟ 


dead. He forbade it likewise with respect to the 
living, either in a temple or before judges or archons, language. 
- or at any public festival—on pain of a forfeit of three drachms to 


Βρθακίτ ὃ Ὁ 
and abusive: 


᾿ _ the person aggrieved, and two more to the publie trensary, Hen ᾿ 


by this law against foul language, not less than by the law before- 


aot mentioned against rape. Both the one and the other of these. a τι 
offences were much more severely dealt with under the subsequent ὃ 


το ΤΟΥ) gives what he calls 
πος lanvonfunerals, diferentfrom Plutarch | 
ἐς ΟἿ several points. ς΄. ΠΕ 
“vo ον Ungovernable vexcesses of. grief 
3) among the female sex are sometimes... 
οἰ waentioned in Grecian towns: see the 
poavexdy πένθος among the Milesian 


Ἵ feeling. 


Corse int Ensch . 
so... Kleinasien, Berlin, 1840, Ὁ. 17). Ὁ 
os” pensive ceremonies in the celebration, 
os OF Marriage are-forbidden by some Ὁ 
“> the old Scandinavian Jaws Wilda, Das” 
oe. Gildenwesen im Mittelalter, p.18).. . 
oo. ow And we may understand the motives 
whether we approve the wisdom or 
nob, of samptuary restrictions on these 
“os. gexemonies, when we read the account 
το piven by Colonel: Sleeman οὐ . the: 


law of democratical Athens, 


‘1 Plutarch, % ¢ The Solonian re- 


οὐ strictions on the subject of funerals” 

ες were to a great degree copied in the 
twelve tables at Rome: see Cicero, 
"De Legg. il. 98, 34, He esteems it a. 
Εἰ χρὴ thing to. put the rich and the. 


ΠΌΘΟΣ on a level in respect to funeral 
᾿ς ceremonies, Plato follows an opposite 
- idea, and limits the expense of funerals 
upon ἃ. graduated scale according to 


the census of the deceased (Legg. xii. 


τς Demosthenés (cont. Makartat. Ὁ. 
the Solonian 


»..women (Polyeen, viii. 63): the Milesian 
women, however, had a tinge of Karian 


τ Compara 


τ seribed under severe penalties (Franz, 
Inschriften. und finf : 
mips 


_Squander all the 
“can borrow, in th 


"εἶ an. instructive inscription 
“o> yecording ἃ law of the Greek city: of 
<< Gambreion in. Aolic Asia - Minor, 
wherein the dress, the. proceedings, 

εὐ ον and. the time of allowed mourning, for. 
Maen, Women, and children, who had. 
Jost. their relatives, are strictly: pre- 


f Stidte in» 


ruinous ex 
among the 


tions of 


“1 do not believe there isacountry 66 


upon earth, in which a larger portion. 

οἱ the wealth of the community is 

Spent in the ceremonies of marriage. . 
‘+ + One of the 


* e 


necessity which Jong usage has estab- 


dished of squandering large sums. of ὁ. oe reer 
money in marriage ceremonies,. Τῃ.. - 


stead of giving what they can to theif 


children to establish them, and enablé 0° 00 0 
them. to provide: for their families, © 0208 3S 
parents everywhere feel ‘bound to ooo oe oe 
have, and all they: 9.606 00) (oo: 
. 7 8 ΤΡ ΤΕΠΟΣ ἮΝ ae νι τ 

| δι bound to waste all his stock πᾶ ὁ - 
capital, and exhaust all his eredit, im 00 oo 
feeding idlers during the ceremonies Ὁ 
which attend the marriage of his-chil- 9 0s 
dren, because his ancestors squandered: 98 
similar sums, and he would sinkin the ©0000 
estimation of society if he were to  - 

allow his children to be married with ς΄.  ᾿. 
less.. ‘There is nothing which husband... 

and wife recollect through life with so. 
much pride and pleasure asthe costof oe 
_ their marriage, if it happen to be ange ἐν ἀρ ad halen ae 
‘for their condition in thelr... 
f Amoku, their title of nobility. Noth... 
ing is now more common than tosee ... τ 
an individual in the humblest rank, -.... - 

: spre ΔΗ 16 has ΟΣ can ΟΙΤΟΎ, ἴπ Ὁ  - 
the matriage of one out of many... 


ri 
8 


fe; ib is. 


daughters, and trusting to Providence τ 0π0 
for the means of marrying the 0 


others,” 


enses incurred to this day | ~ 
ἢ indoos, in the celebration’: 2. ae 
of marriage. (Rambles and Recollee. © = = 
fan Indian Official, vol. i chy ὁ we 


most upon Indian - Bashy “is, the 


poe 508 | - SOLONTAN LAWS AND ‘CONSTITUTION. ετ Pant ἐπι 


le ποις ΕῚ οἷ, 8 deceased} person, though doubtless springing in 
~egreat degree from disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in 
BS part te: that fear of the wrath of the departed which strongly | 

seks possessed. the early Greek mind. nes 
ond seems generally that Sol6én. duel by lew the outlay. if 


ee : “hagas for the public sacrifices, though we do not know what 


tothe were his particular directions. ‘We are told thathe ὃ. 


“os. vietors at. 


- the saered | “reckoned a sheep and amedimnus (of wheat or barley). πρὸ πὴ ες 
eT ROMER aig, equivalent, either of them, to a drachm, and that 
he also prescribed the prices to be paid for first-rate cxen intended 
‘for solemn occasions, But it astonishes us to see the large ὃ. 
recompense which he awarded out of the public treasury toa 
Sos owietor at the. Olympic or Isthmian games: to the former 500. ot oe 
he "ἢ drachms, equal to one year’s income of the highest. of the four oe ae 
classes on the census; to the latter 100 drachms. The magnitude 
of these rewards strikes us the more when we compare them with ὃ ὃ 
~ the fines on rapeand evil speaking. Wecannot be surprised that 6 


ene : ΤΣ the philosopher Xenophanés noticed, with some degree of severity, - : 
the extravagant. estimate of this species of. excellence, current. 


among the Grecian cities! At the same time, we must remember ἢ 


2 : both that these Pan-Hellenic sacred games presented the chief : 


a visible evidence of peace and sympathy. among the numerous. Ὁ 


᾿ς communities | of Greece, and that in the time of Solén, factitions 6 


reward was still needful to encourage them, In. respect, to Jand 80, : 


ae is : for every wolf brought i in, and one drachm for every wolf's cub: 


and agrictilture Solén proclaimed : a public reward of five drachmg Pose 


LS he. extent of wild land has at all times been considerable, in a 


we Mee olive-grounds. Whether any of these regulations continued in τι 


δ : ᾿ cannot be safely affirmed? 


oe Thetb, 


1 Plutarch, Soldn, 23. Xeno mans, ς ‘them io L ι 55 
Prag, 2, ed, Schneidawin, If opin oa Oi 8: » 


- bea Antertoe ito Βοίδηι ne reduced. 


Yy ᾿βεισόμεθα;᾽ 


ἢ ae “Attica, He also provided rules xespecting the ‘use. of wells 
between neighbours, and respecting the planting in conterminous ee 


2 operation during the better-Imown, ‘period: of. Anligmiaa History oS ἜΣ . 
i eepen to theft, we. find it stated that Solon τοῦ, ‘the, - aoe 
_ punishment: of death which Drako had annexed to 


. - that crime, and enacted as.a penalty, compensation to Ὁ ᾿ 
an ὃ amount double the value of the property stolen. The te ipliaty Ne ee 


8 to be: ‘trusted, the rewards were even. a Plutarch, ὍΣ ΝΣ 28, _ See Sutdes, Ἔ ; = 7 ᾿ =: 


of this law perhaps affords ground for presuming that it really 

eh a ἜΠΗ “Στὸ prevailed during the 
ma tater f : tinctions and mentions 
both places and forms of procedure, which we cannot reasonably 

refer to. the forty-sixth Olympiad. The -public dinners at the 0 
_ Prytaneium, of which the archons and a select few partock in 

τ᾿ common, were also either first established, or perhaps only more 
ΤῈ strictly regulated, by Soldn. He ordered barley-cakes for their ee eee ee 
ordinary meals, and wheaten. loaves for festival days, prescribing i 
The honour of =~ 


οτος Tmokrat. Ὁ. 7383—786. | Notwithstand- . a Solonian ete 
ing the opinion both of Heraldus on the authority of Aristotle (1,12)... ΄. 
οὖν (Animadversion: in Salmas, iv..8) and... Plato,'in his Laws, pee a foe 

- ΟΣ Meier (Attischer Prozess, Ὁ. 856), Σ pana duplt in all cases 0 Rly on eee 
io. cannot imagine ‘anything more. than distinction of circumstances ον, ἐπι 0Θ0Ὁ0 0 es 


οτος finement. int 


“ua. XI. SAORED GAMRS—nempn—weurraume, gg 


does belong to Solén. But the law which 


some later period, since it enters into dis 


Το how often each person should dine at the table, 


aps only more 2 


᾿ς dining at the table of the Prytaneium was maintained throughout - ᾿ a 


-as a valuable reward at the disposal of the government, ὺ 


_ Among the various laws of Solén, there are few which have 
attracted more notice than that which pronounces the man, who 
in a sedition stood aloof and took part with neither side, tobe 


| -dishonoured and disfranchised.? Strictly speaking, - 


 thig ‘more in. nat a att Censure = - . 
this seems more in the nature of an emphatic moral. pronounced: ὁ 


᾿ς denunciation, or a religious curse, than a legal sanction by Solén 
, αι 


capable of being formally applied in an individual citizens” a 


case and after judicial trial,—though the sentence of Dewiralin 
οἰ Atimy, under the more elaborated Attic procedure, 


was both definite in its penal consequences and also judicially = 
delivered. We may however follow the course of ideas under = 
| which Βοῖδη was induced to write this centence on his tables ἃ 6 


1. Gee the laws in Demosthen. cont, in another Ρ 


the basis of these laws to be Solonian Ὁ, 867: xil. Ὁ. 941}: It was also πὸ ὁ 
ἀπο mtihey indicate a state of Attic pro- primitive law of Rome: ‘ posuermnt 00 ὉΟῦΘ 91. 
ἐς eacure too much elaborated for that. furem duplo condemnari, foeneratorem ᾿ς 0 τ..." 
o day Clysias, ¢. Theomn. -p. 356). The | patel οὐαὶ (Cato, De Re Rustica, ἡ.  ... 
τς word ποδοκάκκῃ belongs to Solén, and . Procemium)—that is tosay,incases of ὁ 5.0 1... 
“... probably the penalty. οἵ ἔνθ᾽ days’ con- furtum nec monifestum (Walter, Ges. Ὁ 5 τ 
Co inem Ὁ stocks, for the. thief. chichte dex Romischen: Rechts, sect. 0 0 e . 
 owho-had- not restored: what he. had 151). τ τὰ ον 
πο τος Aulus Gell. (xi, 18) mentions the. p.137; Diogen, Labrt. 1. 68 : καὶ πρῶτος ς΄ τ 
“simple pena, dupli; inthe authors . τὴν συναγωγὴν τῶν ἐννέα ἀρχόννων arate 00 0 0 
oo. From owhomhe copied, 16 is evident yoev, εἰς τὸ συνοιπεῖν ey 
that Solén-was stated to have enacted _ 3-Plutarch, Soldn, 20, and De Serko ee 
oo this Law ΕΡΌΡΤΟΣΥ for all thefts; we Numinis Vindicta, p. 550; Aulue Gell, ς 


eli from whom he copied, bub. ii, 12. 


ney 


art of his work, he copies, = 
aw from the wooden ἄξονες. 9  ..0ῦὉ 0. τ 


thefbwithout 


he Bs Os ἣν ᾿᾿ΒΟΣΟΝΙΑΝ ΠΑΡ, AND ‘CONBIETUIION,. Pa i. 


, ᾿ Wwe m may trace the infinente of ἐμῆς eas i in ince. ‘Atte τρια: 
os tions, Tp is. obvious that. his denunciation is confined to that a 
: special case in which asedition has already broken out: wemust 


ἀπο - suppose that Kylén. has seized the Akropolis, or that Peisistratus, ὦ " Ὶ 
“os Megaklés, and Lykurgus, are in arms at the head of their partisans. a A ek 


Ὁ ΤᾺ Assuming these leaders to be wealthy and powerful men, which 


| ; a τι ‘would in all probability be the fact, the constituted authority— Ἵ oe ee 
ae ~ such as Solén saw before him in Attica, even after his own Ὁ a 
organic. amendments—was. not strong enough to. ‘maintain τὸ 6: 


“peace ; it became in fact itself one of the contending parties. 


re. Under such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen. publicly PO 


declared his adherence to some one of them, the earlier this ong 


| ᾿ : © suspension of legal authority was likely to terminate. Nothing τὸ oF 
πος -was'so mischievous as the indifference of the mass, or their dispo- Ὁ 


τ sition to let the combatants fight out the matter among themselves, _ 


oe ane: then to submit to the victor? Nothing was more likely to - ; 
τ Ὁ eneourage aggression on. the part of an ambitious malcontent than — 


the conviction, that if he could once overpower the small amount Ὁ es 
BOL, physical force which surrounded. the archons, and exhibit. = 


: ~ himself in armed : possession of the Prytaneium | or the Akropolis, | 


oe ~he might immediately count upon passive submission on the part nae : 


᾿ ~ of all the freemen without. Under the state of fecling which 


ἢ τος Solén inculeates, the insurgent leader would have to calculate —_- 
that every man who was not actively in his favour would be = 
actively against him, and this would. render his enterprise much = 
more dangerous. Indeed he could then never hope to succeed, 
a “except on, the double supposition ¢ of extraordinary popularity ἔπ ae 
his own. ‘person, and wide-spread detestation of the existing = 
en government. ‘He would thus be “placed under the influence of :..- 
powerful deterring motives; so that ambition would be less ὁ. 
> likely to seduce him into a course which threatened nothing | Bot ees 
οὐ γαίῃ, unless under such encouragements from the ‘pre-existing = 
public opinion as to make his suecess a result desirable for the = 
community. Among the small political societies of Greecee— > 
‘especially in the age of Solén, when the number of despots. ine 
το other parts. of Greece seems to have been at its maximum—every 

- governiaont, whatever might be its form, was sufficiently: weak. to a cas 


ey on & case. “of: as fndiforence manifested b the 8 Ie Ὁ ay os in 
Plutarch: i me, of coat Ce τὰ γ᾽ Ῥ peapl 5 μοι 


᾿ : matter of duty. In the age of Solén there was no τ ἢ 
political idea or system yet current which could be thisrespet. 6ῸῸΟ 


Ἔ - lay only between a mitigated oligarchy in possession ™°™ oo 
. and a despot in possibility ; a contest wherein the affections of 


τιν Θπλ, XL GRNSURE. OF NEUTRALITY DURING SEDIMION, δ᾽ 


_ make its overthrow a matter of comparative facility, Unlee 6 


upon the supposition that a band of foreign mer. 


_ cenaries—which would render the governmentasystem Begeaty = 


of naked force, and which the Athenian lawgiver Grecian aS 


would of course never. contemplate—there was no vernments, gees es 


other stay for it except a positive and pronounced. positive | 


᾿ feeling of attachment on the part ofthe mass of citizens, Smiment, ς΄ 6 


Indifference on their part would render them a prey to 


ofthe ee ee 


"every daring man of wealth who chose to becomen “™™™* ὁ ῸΟῸ 
conspirator. That they should be ready to come fogwands “wat. oe" be 


only with voice but with arms—and that they should be known ὦ 


beforehand to be so—was essential to the maintenance of every. oo 
good Grecian government, It was salutary, in preventing mere nee 

personal attempts. at revolution; and pacific. in its tendency, Nea ee 
even where the revolution had actually broken out—because in oe 
- the greater number of cases the ‘proportion of partisans would | 


probably be very unequal, and the inferior party would be 
τ compelled to renounce their hopes, ἘΣ ἈΝ 1}. 

τς [twill be observed that in this enactment of Solén, the existing — 
government is ranked merely as one of the contending parties. 
The virtuous citizen is enjoined, not to come forward in its 


τ support, but to come forward at all events, either for itoragainst. 


ae it Positive and early action is all which is prescribed to him as cee 


Contrast ing fe Ὁ 


assumed as an unquestionable datum—no conspicuous Peemeem ς΄ 


ee standard to which the citizens could be pledged under Solmand ὃ 


ἀπὸ eect erie eRe ce gue aag lt Sige 1 oye g BOG RM BEBS og 
all cireumstances to attach themselves. The option quent de- ὁ 


the people could rarely be counted upon’ in favour of the = 
established government. But this neutrality in respect to the 6 
“constitution was at an end after the revolution of Kleisthenés, = 


when the idea of the sovereign people and the democratical = 
°dnstitutions became both familiar and precious to every individual = 
.. \ eitizen. We shall hereafter find the Athenians binding themselves ς΄ 
by the most sincere and solemn oaths to uphold their democracy ὁ 
against all attempts to subvert it; we shall discover inthema =. 


sentiment not less positive and uncompromising in its direction, = ς΄ 


SARE BLD oe τὸν " SOLONTAN LAWS AND ΠΣ π᾿ π᾿ τ 


oe than ἰός: in vite ‘inspirations. Bat while we ὁ notice 6 this very ae ) 


x - important change in their character, we shall at the same time. 
- perceive that the wise precautionary recommendation of Solén, ἕο. | 
obviate sedition by an early declaration of the impartial public 

τ between two contending leaders, was not lost upon them. Such, 


te > The coe 


_ in point of fact, was the purpose of that salutary and. πον 


oe ~ idea fol protective institution which is. called. the. Ostracism.. Ξε, τὸ τ 


Towed ont. 


᾿ - ὧν in the sub- When two party. leaders, in the early stages of the ᾿ “ ᾿ | 
sequent Athenian democracy, each. powerful i in-adherents and 


τ το Ostracism. ον 


ε 


| influence, had become passionately embarked in bitter: Ὁ τυ 


᾿ “and prolonged opposition to each other, such oppesition was ᾿' 


a likely to conduct one or other to violent measures. Over δρᾶ 


ct Ἵ above the hopes of party triumph, each might well. fear that if | a * 
ae he himself continued within the bounds of legality, he might fall? -... 


: τι 8 victim to aggressive proceedings on. the part of his antagonists. 


a : To ward off this formidable danger, a public vote was called for ν᾽ oe 


τς " ᾿ to determine which of the two should go into temporary banish- =, 
ment, retaining his property and unvisited. by any disgrace. A 


τον τ number of citizens not less than. 6000, voting secretly and there- Ὁ Ἢ 
fore independently, were required to take part, pronouncingupon. τς 
one or other of these eminent rivals a sentence of exile forten = 


--.< years. ‘The one who remained became of course more powerful, 


aes τ to accomplish the same purpose of terminating a fierce party-feud, Ὁ 


ἘΠ τ remedy, to the premonitory symptoms, Ὁ 


: ἘΠ : Βθαϊταδαν, 


yet 1688 in ἃ situation to be driven into anti-constitutional COUPBES ὁ 
oe than he was before. I shall in a future chapter speak againof 6 
this wise precaution and vindicate it against some erroneous 

interpretations to which it has given rise, At present I merely 6 
τ notice its analogy with the previous Solonian law, and its tendency = a, 


το by artificially calling in the votes of the mass of impartial citizens 
against one or other of the leaders—with this important difference, 
 that-while Solén assumed the hostile parties to be actuallyinarms, 6 

 the-ostracism averted that ‘great. public calamity by: applying ite eS 


aT have already considered, in a previous singin the direction’ ee Ὁ he 
given by. Solén for the. more orderly recital of the 


of Solén, toe Homeric poems; and ἀν is-curious. to contrast his Bie 


πασᾶ the: 


the arama: 


οὐ Bomerie” - reverence for the old epic. with the unqualified 1 repug- ae ἐπ: 
τὰ ins and ‘nance which he manifested towards Thespisand the 
Ἷ * drema—then Just ‘Bagoent, ἢ tad: “holding ὁ out ‘ttle: ee oe 


Gian, πα ost Acisu—0ine bnasia—sordx. ΤῊΝ τ δι: ae 


“| promise of its subse en. εὐ ὦ, “Tragedy y ‘and comedy wer ἽΝ 

το now beginning to be grafted on the lyric and choric song, First 

one actor was provided to relieve the chorus ; next two actors τ΄ 
were introduced to sustain fictitions charactors and carry πα. τ΄ 

dialogue, in such manner that the ‘songs of the chorus andthe 9 τ 

interlocution of the actors forme a continuous piece. δυϊδή, ae 
ες after having heard Thespis acting (as all the early composers did, 

τὸ both tragic ‘and comic) in his own comedy, asked him afterwards 

“df he was not ashame! to pronounce such falsehoods before so — 

~ large an. audience, “And when Thespis answered that there was. 
ὐπὸ har m in saying and doing such things merely for amusement, 

. Solén indignantly exclaimed, striking the ground with his stick, 

“Tf once we come to praise and. esteem such amusement as this, 

~~ we shall quickly find the effects of it in our daily transactions”. ; 

For the authenticity of this anecdote it would be rash to vouch, ee 

τ Βα we may at least treat it as the protest of some early philo- 
gopher against the deceptions of the drama ; and it is interesting oe 

. ΒΒ marking the incipient. struggles | of that literature in which 

Athens atte erwards attained such unrivalled excellence. : ἘΠῚ, 
It would appear that all the laws of Solin were ofodlsimelt Ete 
- inscribed, and accepted without either discussion or resistance, ὃς. 

- He is said to have deseribed them, not as the hest laws which he 9 80 oy: 
could himself have imagined, but as the best which he could have ie eee 
ον §nduceil the people to accept. He gave them validity forthe space. 

Se of ten years, during which poriod! both the senate. collectively ee 
and the. archons. individually swore to observe them with fidelity; ᾿ ἌΣ 
> under penalty, i in case of non-observance, of a golden. statue ag os : τ ρος 

-darge as life to be erected at Delphi. But. though the - Ditteatiien τ ae ere a 
~~ acceptance of the laws was aecomplished. without of Sclin Ὁ 
τος difficulty, it was not found so easy either for the people icici eee ἐν 

οὐ οι Ὁ; understand and obey, or for the framer to explain οὐ ae δε τος 
them. Every day persons came to Soldn either with fa op 
-.-praise, or criticism, or suggestions of various improve. aaa eee 
᾿ πο maents, or questions as tothe construction of parti cular enactments; ee er 
until at last he became tired of this endless ‘process. of reply and See 

vindication, which was. seldom successful either in removing. ς΄ ὃ 
es or in. aca a 3 alee thet: if = 8 ee 


“hPlutare Solon, τ Diogen Ta i δ... δ, ἘΝ, Plutarch, sold, i 


aS : s14 pee: " ROLONIAN, Laws AND “CONSTITUSION, a Parr τι. 


᾿ ᾿ς ate he vould. be ‘compelled: to ‘make changes, he obtained © . oS 
τος leave of absence from his countrymen for. ten. years, trusting that. 


before the expiration of that period they would have become | 


2 accustomed to his laws. He quitted his native city, in the full 


: - ~ certainty: that his laws would remain tmrepealed until his return; ο | 
for (says Herodotus) “the Athenians could not repeal them, since ; 


- they were bound by solemn oaths to observe them for ten years”. 


3 Ψ ᾿ The. unqualified manner in which the historian here speaks of an | 
oath, as if it created a sort of physical necessity and shutoutall = 
possibility of a contrary result, deserves notice as iltnstrating aaa 


ὃ Grecian sentiment,? . 


On departing from Athens, Solén first visited. Hoye wie. tee 
communicated largely with Psendphis of Heliopolis 


 Misits 
| γα ἘΠῚ and Sonchis of Sais, Egyptian priests who had much 
Syprus, | 


oe of the vast submerged island of Atlantis, and the war which the 


μὴ Ἔν ancestors of the Athenians had. successfully carried on against it, | 
oo 9000 years before. Solén is said to have οὐ πἴξα βὰς an apie 
- poem upon this subject, but he did not live to finish it, and 
«nothing of it now remains, From Egypt he went to Cyprus, ἜΝ 
Soe where he: visited the small town. of Aipcia, said.to have been . 
Saye originally founded. by Demophon son of Théseus, and voled ate 6 5. ὕ 
οτος 0818. period: by: the prince. Philokypras—each town in. Cyprus: εἰ 
having its own petty prince. It was situated near the river 
“ao Klarius ina ‘position. precipitous and secure, but inconvenient. ς΄ 
and ill-supplied. Solén persuaded. Philokyprus to quit the old oS: 
coe alte and. establish a new town down in the fertile. plain. beneath. a 
‘He himself stayed and became CEkist. of the new establishment, Pa 
ee making. all the regulations requisite for its safe and prosperous” 
march, which was indeed so decisively manifested, that. many 
TE DOW settlers flocked into the new plantation, called by Philokyprus es 
ae τ Soll, in honour. of. Solén. ΤῸ our. deep | regret, we are nob. f 
ee ae ee to know what these regulations were ; “but the general Rees 
ΝΜ τὰ Herod. i. 9. ξόλων, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αϑηράϊος ee ‘AGhvaton κερὶ συνῇ eevee Le ~ 
a te ᾿Αθηναίοισι νόμους κελεύσασι ποιήσας, Χουσι" κατείχοντο, δέκά. ἔτεα. χρή" oe te 


ΤᾺ “ame ἡμήσε ἔτεα δέκα, ἵνα δὴ μή τινα, τῶν". σέσθαι νόμοισι τοὺς ἄν ade πόλων θῆται. Ὁ 
ΓΤ. “νόμων ἀναγκάσθῃ ; λῦσαι τῶν. ἔθφγου αὐτοὶ — One hundred years is ne alee ΒΆΝ, ἘΠ ΕΣ 


: : Ling οὐκ ae Te le αὐτὸ, τὸ or ον Ὁ eines (Bolte, 26). 


to tell respecting their ancient history, and from whom — 
; he learnt matters real. or pretended, far transcending in alleged ὦ 
antiquity the oldest Grecian genealogies—especially the history 


ΡΝ  ΠΥΥΤΟΣ 


τ fact is attested by the poems of Solin himself, and the lines, in hee 
which he bade farewell to Philokyprus on quitting the island, 
are yet -before ns. On the dispositions of this prince his poem... 


“Gime, XE SOLGW VISITS ReyP2, cYPRUS, AND sARDIQ HIB 


bestowed unqualified commendation! 


Besides his visit to Egypt and Cyprus, 
of his having conversed with the Lydian king Cresus 


a story was also current 
Alleged “" 


at Sardis. The communication said to have taken imterview. 


place between them has been. woven by Herodotus versationot Ὁ 
Into a sort of moral tale which forms one of the most’ ey 


anil con. 


Croesus ab 


beautiful episodes in his whole history. Though thig Sardis... 


tale has been told and retold as if it were genuine history, yet as — 


it now stands, it is irreconcilable with chronology—althongh | 


very possibly Solén may at some time or other have visited — 


1 Plutarch, Solén, 263. Herodot, v. 
LL... The statements of Diogenés that 
Soldn founded Soli in Kilikia, and that 
he died in Cyprus, are not. worthy of 
credit (Diog, Laérti. 1. 61-.ς02), 

2Platarch. tells us that several 
authors rejected the reality of this 
interview as_ being chronologically 
“impossible. It is to be recollected 


that the question all turns upon the © 


interview as described by Herodotus and 
its alleged sequel; for that there may 


εὐ τ  have-been an interview between Soldn 
and Croesus ait Sardis, ai some period 
~~ betaveen ‘B.C. 594 and 560, is possible, . 


τ though not shown, 


ge Τὺ is. evident that Solén. made no. 


mention of any interview with Crcesus 


in his poems; otherwise the dispute. 


. would have been settled at once. Now 


τς “this, in a man like Solén, amounts to 
negative evidence of some value, for he 
τς noticed in his poems both Egypt and. 


the prince Philokyprus in Cyprus, and 


. had there been any. conversation 56. 
. impressive as that. which. Herodotus 
.. relates, between him and Croesus, ‘he | 

gould hardly have failed to mention 


Eh 


_ ""Wesseling, Larcher, Volney, and 
— Mr, Clinton, all, try to obviate the 


εἰ : ‘chronological difficulties, and to ΒΆΝ 


othe historical character of this inter- 

oo siew, but in. my: judgment unsuccess- 

“< fally. See Mr. Clinton’s Ἐς ἘΠ. ad ann,. 

648 BG, and Appendix, c. 17; Ὁ 

~~. he -ehronological data are. there— 
> Ὁ γα was born in 695 B.c., one year 

before the legislation of Solén: he: 


in ‘succeeded to his father ab the age of 


. 208, 


thirty-five, in 560 B.c.: he was over- 


thrown, and Sardis captured, in G46 60. 


B.C, by Cyrus, ee Wee, aiane ey 
Mr. Clinton, after Wesseling and 


the others, supposes that Croesus was a 


king jointly with his father Halyattés, ς 
during the lifetime of the latter, and 


that Solon visited Lydia and conversed 


with Cresus during this jointreign in - 
570 B.C.“ We may suppose that soln 
left Athens in B.C. 675, about twenty 


years after his axchouship, andreturned = 
thither in B.C, 665, about five years - 00 ee, 
before the usurpation‘ οὐ Peisistratus’. τ || 
(p. 800)... Upon which hypothesis we. 9 
τόν TOINATK ee: 3 ye a ate Oe Oe at as ag 
ΟἿ, The arguments whereby Wessel- “00 0 
Ing and. Mr. Clinton endeavour te oo 
show that. Croesus. was king tes Gi Hee ne 
with his father, do not sustain the. > |. 
conclusion, ‘The passage of Nicolaus 2. ; 
Damaskenus, which is produced to τ oye 
show that it was Halyattés (and. nob. - τ. 
Croasus) who Sane aed Raria, nly oo. aA 
és marched with αὶ... 0. 


attests that Halyat | 
armed force against Karia (ἐπὶ Καρίαν. 


στρατεύων): this same anthor states, 200 6 ο΄ 
that Croesus was deputed by Halyattéa ὁ 

to govern ddramyttium and the plain of ... 
Phibd (ἄρχειν ἀποδεδειγμένος), bub ἦτο 
‘Clinton stretches this testimony 00 an 
-AInadnissible extent when he makes ib 
tantamount to a conquest of. Aolisby 9 
Halyattés (so that diolts is already oe 
conquered”). Nothing at allie said’ τ 0 000.00ῦὕ {|| 
about Aolis or the cities of the Afolig ὁ... | 
Greeks in this passage of Nikolaus, {000 
which represents Croesus as governing =. ᾿ 

a sort of satrapy under 18. father. 00° 
Halyattés, just as Cyrus the younger 


ΝῊ Soak ABR ie agit eon SER ἐμ ns AMEN RRR, 1 oR: TER 


BIG ROLONIAN LAWS AND coNsmIvuTION, ΡΑΝΕΙ͂ | 


.. But even if no chronological objections. existed, the moral _ 
purpose of the tale is so prominent, and pervades itso systemati- = > 
~~» cally from beginning to end, that these internal grounds are of 
.-.- themselves sufficiently strong to impeach its credibility as a” 
matter of fact, unless such doubts happen to be outweighed =, 
~~ which “in this case they are not—by good contemporary testi- - 
- mony. The narrative of Solén and Croesus can be taken for 


᾿ And the expression of Herodotus, ἐπεί 


ἐν τε; δόντος τοῦ πατρὸς, ἐκράτησε τῆς ἀρχῆς. 


εἰς Ὁ, Κροῖσος, appears to me, when taken 

_ along with the context, to indicate a 

ee bequest. or. nomination of. successor, 
> and not a donation during life... 

2. Lhe hypothesis therefore that 

Crosus was king 570 8.¢., during the 


δ ᾿ς life-time of his father, is one purely 


atuitous, resorted to on account of 

οὐ the chronological difficulties connected 

with the account of Herodotus. But 

ee os 10 15. quite insufficient for such a pur- 
eee pose. Tt. does not save us from the 
Sp “necessity of contradicting Herodotus 
in most of his particulars; there may 


τῷ perhaps have been an interview between, 


| πος Selén and: Croesus.in’ Bc. 570, but it 
cannot be the intervie described . by 


"4 _ place within ten years after the pro- 


eae and.to command armies (Ferod.i..35)— 
oS aba time moreover immediately pre- 


ΕΣ prosperity to adversity, first in the 
~~ death of bis son, succeeded. by ‘two 


vos end £0, (révdeos ἀπέπαυσα, Herod. i. 46) 
vo), by. the stimulus of “war with the 


os events of it-ag described in Herodotus, 


fo τς δά ὅπ after-times under Artaxerxes, 


to 654 B.C., and not to 604. _ 


οὐ Herodotus. That interview. takes: 


oo Mulgation of Soldn’s Jaws—at the 
os ΧΩ of the power of Croesus, and. 
io gfter numerous conquests effected by 

oo himself as king—ata time when Crossus | 
os “had a son old enough to be. married: 


oo. “¢eding the turn of his. fortunes from: 


OS rears of mourning, which: were put an 


2 ~ cannot have lasted. more than three or: 


-dorty years ; his recital. would consist. 


“with chronology, if wo: suppose that. oS 


the Solonian legislation were referable Ὁ 


In my judgment, this is an illus. — 
trative tale In which certain real 
characters—- Croasug and Solén—and 


certain real facts-~the great power and 


sneceeding ruin of the former by the . 
victorious arm of Cyrus-—tagether with 


certain facts probably altogether ficti- 
tious, such as the two sons of Croesus, | 


the Phryaian Adrastusand his history, s 


the hunting of the mischievous wi 

boar on Mount Olympus, the ultimate: 
preservation of Croesus, &e., are put. 
together so as to conyey an impressive - 


moral lesson. The whole adventure of. ~ 


Adrastus. and the son of Creasus is. 
depicted in language eminently beauti- ὁ 


ful and postical. 


Plutarch treats the immprossiv ei 


and. suitableness of this’ narrative as - 


the best proof of its historical truth, 


and puts aside the chronologicaltables” - 0 
as unworthy οὐ trast. Upon which. 
reasoning Mr, Clinton has the follow. 0.0. 
ing very. jusb. remarks:— Plutarch. | 


must have hada very imperfect idea of 0 0. 
_the nature of historical evidence, if he oo 
could imagine that the suitableness of °°... 
a story to the character of Solén was @ 0 | 
‘better. argument for its authenticity =... 
than the number. of witnesses by... ὦ 


whom it is attested. -Lhose who 


eat Dye & | fo war - invented the scene (assuming it to be° — 
ooo Persians, That war, if: we read the: 


a fiction) would surely have had the” 


skill to adapt the discourse to “the . 
‘character of the actors” (p. 800)... Ὁ og 
τς Tomake this remark quite complete, ο΄. 
it would be necessary to add tha words... | 
“trustworthiness and means of knowledge? 0. 0000 
in addition to the “number” of attest. Ὁ 
ing witnesses, And itisaremark the 9 
more worthy of notice, Inasmuch ag 
_.Mr. Clinton here pointedly adverts to: 0.0% 
the existence of plausible jiction, as Ὁ τ 
_ being completely distinct from attested Ὁ 6 
matter of fact-—a distinctionof whichhe’ ς΄ 
took, no account in his vindication οὖς 
the: historical credibility. of the early ὁ . ὁ, 
Greek legendas 0600 jo A ορ ιν το] 


Pr a 


aes 


bg Omar. xt ΕΣ ΝΒ. ALDE@ND ) ALE wit oRaEStS, fe 


ἣ ‘nothing ae but an. ἘΠ fiction, borrowed by Horodetua : 


from some. philosopher, and clothed j in his own peculiar beauty ὁ 


of expression, which on this occasion is more decidedly poetical ς 
than is habitual with him, I cannot transeribe, and I -hardly 


dare to abridge it.. The vain-glorious: Croesus, at the summit of. | 


his conquests and his riches, endeavours to win from his visitor - 
-Solén. an opinion that he is the happiest of mankind. 


The latter, oo 


‘ after having twice prefer red to lim modest and meritorious Ἐ 


: ; Grecian citizens, at length reminds him that his vast wealth and τ 
" “power are of ἃ tenure too precarious to serve as an evidence of. : 
happiness—that the gods are jealous and meddlesome, and often. 


make the show of happiness ἃ mere prelude to extrem disaster— " 


-and that no man’s life can be called: happy until the whole of it — oe 
has been played out, so. that it may be seen to be out of the reach. Ris ee 


of reverses. Crcesus treats this opinion as absurd, but “a great 
judgment from God fell upon him, after Solin was departed— 
probably (observes Herodotus) because he fancied himself the 


᾿ liappiest of all men”. First he lost his favourite son Atys,a ae 
brave and intelligent youth (his only other son being dumb), Ὁ 


_ For the Mysians of Olympus, being ruined by a destructive and 
τς formidable wild boar which they were unable to subdue, applied for’. 


aid to Creesus, who sent to the spot a chosen hunting force, and 9.0 1τὉ 

 permitted—thongh with great reluctance, in consequence of an ἐπ 

alarming dream—that his favourite son. should accompany them. 
The young prince was unintentionally slain by the Phrygian  ςς 


exile Advastus, whom Crossus had sheltered and protected Se 
τς ‘Hardly had the latter recovered from the anguish of this mis. 6 
ρος fortune, when the. rapid. growth. of Cyrus and the Persian power 9 Ὁ 
induced him to go to war with them, against the adviceof his 
wisest counsellors, After a struggle of about three yearshe was 


Ὅτι “completely defeated, his capital Sardis taken by storm, and him- ὦ 


‘self made prisoner. Cyrus ordered a large pile to be prepared, 


- and placed. upon it. Crassus in. fetters, together with fourteen ee 


τ" Gerod. 1. 82. 


ne : “bbe 


αγμάτων πέρι." ὦ, 8ά 


‘The. hunting-match, and the terrible 


: : " wild boar τ ‘Whom. the Asics 


ἐν Ὦ Ἱκροῖσε, ἐπιστά-. 
ae ᾿ιμενόν, με. τὸ θεῖον, πᾶν ἐὸν φθονερόν. Te 
πὰ πὰ ταραχώδες, ἐπειρωτᾶς. με ἀνθρωπηΐων ~ 
᾿ Hera δὲ Σόλωνα. 
τ μενον, “ἔλαβεν. ἐκ. θέοῦ νέμεσις μεγάλη ἃ od 
2G Ἐροῖσον, ws BRET OL, ὅτι ἐνόμισε. ewv7ov 


ΕΝ wit 
το εἶναι ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων δλβιώτατον, 


of Kalydén. | 
whole scene of Adrastus, re 


sperate remorse, 
outstretched | 


ou ὑπο ἃ, ghee eat 


cannot cope, appear to be borrowed he 
Eo hee egen τ 


toming δον the aah ina sabe of Se cea, 

pray! ng for death “oe Ὁ. 
ands, spared by ς΄ τς 

- Cresus, and. then. killing nhnself. io ee 

the tomb of the young prince, is deeply τ ΡΣ 


ee narrative. 


δ ἐ ΡῈ 5 ὍΝ Ἶ ~ A gait. : τ ane <a - Ὡς cat 
pian Be πως τ τὴς ea μὸν βου φωδνο σὴν lita Salad ary aR SH σα rip Btls κα 


: oo Ἵ δ18. 3 ἢ = "SOLONTAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION, : ΕΣ π᾿ 


τ young Lydians, in nthe intention of barning them alive, ΜῊ 88 hg : 
2, religious offering, or in fulfilment of a vow, “or perhaps (says. foe 
Joe Herodotus) to sce whether some of the gods would not interfere 
to rescue ἃ man so pre-eminently pious as the king of Ly dia ®t 3 Ὁ: 
In this sad extremity, Cresus bethought him of the warning 
3 ~avhich he had before despised, and thrice pronounced, with a 
aA deep groan, the name of Solén. Cyrus desired the interpreters “ 
to Inquire whom he was invoking, and. learnt in reply the anec- - 
τς dote of the Athenian lawgiver, together. with the solemn memento oa 
~. which he had offered to Orcesus during more ‘prosperous days, ᾿ς 
~ attesting the frail tenure of all human greatness, The remark 
sunk deep into the Persian monarch as a token of what might... 
happen to himself : he repented of his purpose, and directed that | 


the pile, which had already been kindled, should be: immediately ὍΣ 
extinguished, But the orders came too late. In spite of the 


-. most. zealous efforts of the bystanders, the flame was found — 
~ungquenchable, and. Croesus would still have been burnt, had τ 
not implored with prayers and tears the succour of Apollo, to | 

whose Delphian and Theban temples he“had given such muni- — 

- ficent presents. His prayers were heard, the fair sky was 

immediately overcast and a profuse rain descended, sufficient δι... 

νος extinguish the flames? The life of Crossus was thus saved, and 6 

eee he. became afterwards the confidential. friend. and adviser of his) a 
fants contro. ee eae, 

| _ Such i is the brief ΤῊ ef a: eres idol ᾿ριοήδιαι haa Py ΔῈ 


eee given with full development and with impressive Ὁ ᾿ : 
ἘΣ ost effect. It would have served asa. show-lecture to 86... g 
τς outofthe youth of Athens not less admirably than the welk ὁ 


¥ Herodot. i 8. oy ce Car eee Sixdg ὃ cobs. ey: τῷ, συγγράμματι τῷ δ περὶ ee 

vin 2 Berodot: L 86, ati compare Phe ache eg ὅπερ δὴ καὶ ἀν δ νὴ ἐπιδείκο. 

ape ae ἡ Ῥύταιν Ὁ... Ἐν 

te Rae, i ic τ τ 

eee (Valerius Maxim. Te 1, 2). τ τὰ ὗ a ὑπερέχοντα πάντα, κὐλούεῖψ: eo ἘΠ ΗΝ. 
᾿ προ ᾿ ot Yap ee ae μέγο 9 ϑὼς. ἄλλον; i ie 
8 epee Memorab. i 1a pie Sati, aor Στ 


Eas ~ known fable of the. choice of Héraklés, which the 
Dunc philosopher ‘Prodikus,’ a junior contemporary of Herodotus, . oe 
_. + delivered. with. so much popularity. Τὸ illustrates: forcibly. the 24 
τοῦ yeligious and. ethical ideas of antiquity; the deep sense of the 

Πρ jealousy of the: gods, who would not endure. pride in’ anyone — ong 

rea ‘except themselves; 3 + the ‘Enmpossbility, for. any man, of realising: as 


| : Cnr. ΣΙ. Sonn’ 8 RETORN—RISE ae PUISISTRATUS, | ὦ διδ. Ὁ κ, eee morn 


to himself more ‘han a. “very moles share of ἡ. τὰ: ἐν 
danger from reactionary Nemesis, if at any time he had overpassed 
τς such limit ; and the necessity of calculations taking i inthe whole ὁ 
_ of life, as a basis for rational comparison of different individuals. 
. And it embodies, as a practical consequence from these feclings, ᾿ 
~ the often-repeated protest of moralists against vehementimpulses. 
and unrestrained aspirations, The more valuable this narrative. Ὁ oe 
οτος appears, in its illustrative τ the less. ean. we premme to oe 
a - Arent ibasa history. ἀπ λον 
Ib is much to be regretted that we lisre no ator ation respect. Pope 


ing events in Attica - immediately after the Solonian. State of 


laws and. constitution, which were promulgated in Attica after — 


Solo-.- 
594 8.0.) 80 as to understand better the practical effect ale ee 


of these changes, What we next hear respecting Sislation ~ 


Solon in Attica refers to a period immediately preceding the first Oe ae 
- usurpation of Peisistratusin 560-n.c., and after the return τὰ Solén = 


. from his long absence... We are ere again introduced ae 
to the same oligarchical dissensions as are reported to Solon to 


have prevailed before the Solonian legislation : the Sueoe χε. 
' Pedieis, or opulent proprietors of the plain round Athens, 1 under 
| ‘Lykurgus ; ; the Parali of the south of Attica, under Megaklés ; — 
and the Diakrii or mountaineers of the easter cantons, the “oy ae 
cao poorest. of the three classes, under Peisistratus, are in a state of Pecan ee 
_-violent intestine dispute. The. account of Plutarch represents. 6 - 
τς Solén as returning-to Athens during the height of this sedition. oe ee 
το Ale. was treated with respect by all. parties, ‘but his recommenda τ od 
τος tions were no longer obeyed, and he was disqualified by agefrom ὃ 
geting ‘with effect in public. He employed his best efforts fo Oe ates 
eres mitigate. party animosities, and applied himself particularly προ ἢ 
ρον ον χρβίροίῃ the ambition of Peisistratus, 1 whose ulterior Phojecte ne Ce 
quickly: detected, ὃ ee uaee re 
<The future ἈΞ ἘΠῚ οὗ Peisietiains ig sata i have. beon first oe 
. Ue ended by amiracle which happened, even before Riso ot Pel. 6. 
εἰ πες his. birth, to his. father. Hippocratés at, the Olympic sistratug.: 
- > games, It was realised, partly by his bravery and conduet, which a 
ΕΣ to bad. Lame Cnlayal bi in the gate of Niscea, from the Megarians* 1. ee 


oy τς αἱ Εἰ Heroes 4 BO. τόξον this αἰαὶ. ‘Horodola , end τ τὰ ee eee 
ek ae Nisa: Sane the Megarian war,  sibly refer ye ee te 
= ae τ find ᾿ distin esos in ‘tween ashons: and Megara, than thas, τὸν 


es ἘΠῚ by his popularity of speech and manners, his shinerpioa ee 


" BOLONTAN | AWS AND cons ITUIION, 


a ship of the poor,! and his ostentatious disavowal of all selfish 


a pretensions. —partly by on artful mixture of stratagem and force. — ν᾿ 


a κερὰ coe after having addressed fruitless remonstrances ‘to 


cea His. memo- Ἢ 
Soo Table piras τ΄ 
ἜΣ aon πὶ 
oo procure. 
oy gard 
_ from the 
People. Sais 


Peisistratus himself, publicly denounced his. designs — 
in verses addressed. to the people. | 
_- whereby Peisistratus finally accomplished his design, | 
ol memorable in Grecian tradition.* 
one day in the agora. of Athens in his chariot with. 
‘a pair of mules; he had intentionally wounded 


The deception, 


both his person and the mules, and i in this condition he threw » 


ΠΣ : whieh j is ἈΠῈ ἴῃ 1 Plutarch’s Life: 
ον of Solén as having taken place before. 


_the Solonian legislation (that 15, before: 


604 -B.C.), and therefore nearly. forty 

. years before this movement of Peisis- 

- . tratus to acquire the despotism, Pei- 

εν sistratus must then have been so young 
oo) thathe could not with any propriety be 
ποτ τς said to have “captured Nisea” (Νίσαιάν 


©. ge ἑλώτο τ moreover the public reputa~ 3 
τ tion, which was found ‘useful to the. ed eek 
than 684 B.¢., and probably took place | 


-gmbition of Peisistratus in 660 B.C, 


τον must-have rested upon something mor B 


“τ yeeent than his bravery displayed about 
πο §97 B.C.— Weve as the celebrity which 

enabled oleon to play the: 
ee successful ambition on the 18th Bru- 
οι maire..(Nov., 1700) was obtained. by 
oo 9 -yiebories gained. within the preceding 
vy, five years, and. could. not have been 
Los yepresented., by any historian. as resting 
Po victories - gained in the Seven 

s War, between 1756—1763, 


“the words of “Herodotus | respecting 
Jo. Peisistratus do. really refer to. the 
oo: Megarian war mentioned in Plutarch’s 
οτος Life of Solén, and that Herodotus sup-. 

oo posed that: ‘Megarian war to have been 


Bt bos conception of Herodotus, and by what 


6 in-his ἃ 


mistake ol pena not only on the Las 


ae pent occasion, but also upon. 


Ἔν _-ialogue between Solén and Crosus, 


ε peat above 5.1 


rie! A and Achilieiam, | ‘whetg: “he. ae bis 


me of: 


At the same time my belief. is, that: 


see that, the s Πα 
take pervades all of them—he jumps... Ὁ ᾿ 


“Ynuch' more near to the despotism of 
- Peisistratus than it really was. In the: 


ee τι, Niebuhr) T venture to calla mis- : 
oe ronology, the interval 
ἐν τος between. 600-560 B.C. shrinks from: 
» forty years to little or nothing. Such . 


- others first, in regard to the ‘alleged : ἐπε ibn 
80 
described and commented upon as eae 


efare the Athenian inglen αὖ Seeley 


shield, when the. Mityleneans ee 
defeated, ‘The reality of. this incident | 


is indisputable, since τὸ was mentioned. . 
“by Alkwus himself in one of his Songs 5 


but Herodotus. represents: it to have 


occurred in an Athenian expedition 


dirceted by Peisistratus, . Now the war . 


in which Alkeus incurred this misfor- . - 
‘tune, and which was brought. COA . .. 
close by the mediation of Periander οὗ 


Corinth, must have taken place earlier. . 


before the legislation of Solin ; lon 
before the time when Peisistr ats ha 
the direction of Athenian affairs 
though the latter may have carried on, 
and probably did carry on, another and 


ὦ later war against the Mitylencansin ς΄. 
‘those regions, which led tothe intro; © 
duction of his legitimate son Megesis« 9 ΟῸ ᾿ς 
tratus as. despot of Sigeium Herod. Yo 


04,95). 


Tf we follow the representation 1: 
given hy Herodotus of these three. 


different strings. of events, We shall 
same chronolog 108}. mise: 


over nearly ten. olymplads, or forty. 


“years. Alkeus is the contemporary οἱ. ον 
Pittakus aud Soién, ° shee 
ΟΣ have. already. remarked, in the Pg 
respecting | ἀπ...:  Ό Π 0} 
‘despots of Sikyén. (Ch. ix.), another: 60 vo 
instance of confused - ‘chronology: ἄπ es τὸ 
Herodotus respécting the events of). | | 
ws period——respecting Crcesus, Mega. 
as tie and: “Mieisthengs, of. 


Ἵ Aristot, Politic, τ 4 53 ‘Platarch, πὴ 
Ἐπ 


᾿ ἀπ della “αἴτημα τὸ πολυθρυλλητὸν ΝΡ τ ate’ 
; : αἰτεῖν. τὸν δῆμον. φύλακάς Teas 0010 Pee 
'τοῦ paras, Wwe: σῶς. αὑτοῖς. ἢ ὃ ποῦ τ δον τα en 
iba fend? ae ἘΝ ee 


Heater _ chapter - 


2 Plato, ‘Republic, viii. τ BB. 


er ον 


“Pare ΤΙ. ον ae. 


He appeared. Ce ee 


a) τς σπᾶν, χε: 


"STRATAGENE or PmsIsmaros, ne OE pgp, eee 


᾿ lead upon τ the compassion and ‘defence. of ‘the ἘΠῚ ce _ ‘ 
tending that his political enemies had violently attacked. iy ee 
tHe implored. the people to grant him a guard, and at the moment . 


when their sympathies were freshly aroused -both in his fevout 


ἕῳ and against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to . ες : 
the Ekklésia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being composed of friends 6 
of Peisistr atus, had previously authorised the proposition)! thata, 


company of fifty club-men should be. assigned as a ‘permanent. 


— _body-guard for the defence of Peisistratus. “Th this motion Solin. 


ve opposed ἃ strenuous resistance, but found himself overborne,and 
even treated as if he had lost his senses, The poor were earnest Ὁ 
in favour of it, while the rich were afraid to express their dissent; 


cand he could only comfort ‘himself after the fatal. vote had been ᾿ ao 


passed, by exclaiming that he was wiser than the former, and ~ 


more determined than the latter. Such was one of the first. ee 


: 7 known. instances in which this memorable stratagem was played | 
' off against the liberty of a Grecian community. — 


: The unbounded popular favour which had. procured the passing ᾿ τς ‘ - . 
of this grant was still farther manifested by the absence of 81 


= “precautions. to. prevent the limits of the: grant from being a : 
ον exceeded. ‘The number of the body-guard was not long confined 5 
ον to fifty, and probably their clubs were soon exchanged for sharper ᾿ς 


ἐνὶ weapons. Peisistratus thus found himself strong enough wo ee 


So ¢heow.-off the: mask and seize the Akropolis. His. 


ae leading. opponents, Megaklés and the Alkmaénids, Peisiatran 


Ce tus seizes 
immediately: fled the city, and it was left to the’ fhe Ako 


venerable age and undaunted patriotism of Solén to’ ‘gonrageous. ee 
resistance — ote 


stand forward almost alone in a vain attempt to resist of Solon. 
τ the usurpation. | ‘He publicly presented himself in the . 


ὃ : market-place, employing - encouragement, . Tenicinatranoey “eid ᾿ : ἢ πῆς 
eet k eproach, in order to rouse the. spirit of the people. To prevent San ee 
_» this despotism from coming (he told. them) would have been easy; ὁ 


> to shake it off now was more difficult, yet at the same time more 6 


oe ‘glorious? But he spoke in vain, for all who were not actually 


re ‘favourable to. Peisistratus: listened - only to their fears, and “τ 


εἰ "remained ἢ passive 5 ‘nor did ‘amy ¢ one Join Solén, Ral esea as 8 A NE ee 


LDiog. ‘Laart, L 49.0 : ἡ βουλὴ, Tere Tart, ἢ δῦ, 


oe | τα Plitare " Solon, 80; Diogen. ταῦτι, πο Β 
στ τα δε κΟΣ ΤΕ 6 re | 4, 493 ‘Diodor. "Excerpta, ib. Βα, ve oe 


᾿ " 3 ἐδύνν Solon, .39,. 205 Diog. ed. Mail, Fr. ‘xix.—xxiy. oe 


: εἰς Ba A thy ᾿ΒΟΤΟΝΊΑΝ, LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. oo Pane ΤΙ, | 


appeal, he τεῦ on ἄμε armour amid planted. ΠΝ in τῶν " 


τς posture before the door of his house.. “I have done my duty (he 
on exclaimed at length) ; I have sustained to the best of my power 


- my country and the laws:” and he then. renounced all farther 
το hope οὗ opposition—though resisting the instances of his friends ὁ 
al er that he should flee, and returning for answer, when they 

asked. him on. what he relied for: protection, “On my old age”. 


a Nor did he even think it necessary to repress the inspirations of es 
. his Muse.. Some verses yet remain, composed seemingly at a 


moment when the strong hand of the new despot had begun to 


make itself sorely felt, in which he tells his countrymen—* If ya | 


: have endured sorrow from your own baseness of soul, impute ποὺς 
- the fault of this to the gods, “Ye have yourselves put force and 


Fe Loe RR oe Ee OT . TRARY Tee Mao 


, dominion into the. hanes of these men, and have thus ἀνα ees 


- upon yourselves wretched slavery.” a 
‘It is gratifying to learn that. Peisistratus, ‘anes: conduct . 


ἯΙ ) throughout his despotism was comparatively mild, left Solén 


ἀπο ἣν af untouched. How long this distinguished man sur- 
ah = vived the practical ah gereion of hig own. constitution, 
| gharact ols 


we cannot certainly determine ; but according to the 


"most probable statement he died during the very next yet, ae ᾿ 


εν the advanced age of eighty. 7 = 
We have only to regret that we are deprived of. the means sof a 


UE oe ; following : more in detail his noble and exemplary character... He 


ae represents the best tendencies of his age, combined with much Ὁ ae 


a that is ‘personally excellent ; the improved ethical sensibility ; . | 
. oo the thirst for enlarged knowledge. and observation, not less potent 


wad inold age than in youth ; the conception. of regularised popular - as 


| ‘institutions, departing sensibly from the type and spirit of the ἢ: 


_. governments around him, and calculated to found a new character ον 
τ ως we Shee People 5.2 genuine and reflecting sympathy: With 28%, 
πον τον the mass of the poor, anxious not merely to rescue them fromthe 6 
ποτ oppressions of the rich, but also to create in ‘them habits ofself 
pce relying : industry ; ‘lastly, during his. temporary. possession of ἃ 
power altogether arbitrary, not merely an absence of all selfish 66. 


ambition, but a rare discretion in seizing the mean between 6 


oe conflicting exigencies, ᾿ Ta reading his poems we. must always "π᾿ ᾿ 
το τος pecollect that -what now appears common-place was once new, 80. Ὁ 
Ἧ ‘that to his is commpmantively, unleftered sie the social i pictures which oe 


ΣΝ ἀπε ge 


: Omar. 3 XI. a DEATH AND. omARAGTUT OF sontm, Ὁ 2 ee 693 ae 


; he deo were still ὙΠῸ and ‘his exhortations caleulatoa fo live a ar 
inthe memory. | The poems composed. on moral su | 


inculcate a spirit of gentlenes 


a jovial temperament which we may well conceive to have been 


overlaid by such political difficulties as he had to eneounter—- 600 ᾿᾿ 
difficulties arising: successively out of the Megarian war, the 
τς Kylonian sacrilege, the public despondency liesled: by Epimenidés, ee 
and the task of arbiter between a rapacious oligarchy and a ὁ 
suffering people. In one of his elegies addressed. to Mimnermus, eee 
he marked out the sixtieth year as the longest desirable period of - a ee 
 Tife, in preference to the eightieth year, which that poet hadi: "7 
expressed a wish to attain? But his own life, as far as weean 6 
᾿ς judge, seems to have reached the longer of the two periods; and = τς ᾿ς 
not the least honourable part of it (the resistance to Peisistratus) Paes ἘΣ ae 
occurs immediately. before his death. | Gees ; 
here prevailed a story, that. his ashes. were -gollectea: and το εν 
ΠΝ scattered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treataas) = 
 absurd—thongh he tells us at the same time that it ‘was believed ς΄ 
- both by Aristotle and by many other considerable men. Itisat = > 
- least as ancient as the poet Kyvatinus, who alluded toitin oneof = 
his comedies, and I do not feel inclined to reject Me The es 
τ inseription on the statue of Solén at Athens described him'aaa 80s: 
τ Salaminian : he had been the great. means of acquiring 1 the island oe 
for his country: and it seems highly probable. that among thar sa Soe, 
mew Athenian citizens, who went to settle there, he may have ς 
τι received a lot of land and become enrolled omONg, the Salaminion, πο τς 
ae τ αροίδῃ,, ππακώωΐ 22, ΕΣ Bor a χναίδη. ‘on: SVs “De Permutations Be ae ἽΝ ᾿ as το : 
᾿ Spa affirms that Solén was “8443 p. 696 Bek). ee ᾿ 
- ἢχθὺ person to whom the appellation | 


᾿ τ᾿ Sophist (in later. times carry ἰὴ δὰ 
“eee ib 80 ροῦν ee wags eee cena Diogen. Lake i. Ὁ 


bjects generally ie 
| ss towards others and moderation in. 
- personal objects. . ‘They. represent the gods as irresistible, retribu- ath, Bee ἢ 
tive, favouring the good and punishing the bad, though soimetimes Ce ere 
very tardily. But his compositions on special: “aud. “present τ 
see occasions are usually conceived in a more vigorous spirit ; es : 
denouncing the oppressions of the rich at one time, and the timid a 
~ submission to Peisistratus at another—and. expressing in emphatic Pee ak 
: language his own proud consciousness of having stood forward as Soe 
champion of the mass of the people. Of his early poems hardly 6 
~ anything is preserved. ‘The few lines remaining seem to manifest. τ. 


“4 Plutarch, Solén, 82; Katinas 3}. roa ἢ 


“ 524 ae a " ROLONTAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. | Pane i: 


ἢν δα dernata The dispersion. of. nig aches connecting ‘nine. with de 

oe island 2 as its Ckist, may be construed, if not as the expression of ἢ 
τος -& public vote, at least as a piece of affectionate vanity on the part | 

Se of his surviving friends 


“We have now. reached the por of the erie οὗ 


᾿ ~ Peisistratus (B.c. 560), whose dynasty governed Athens (with two | 


3 roo temporary interruptions during the life of. Peisistratus himself) oe 
for. fifty years... The history of. this despotism, milder than 


» Grecian despotism generally, and productive of important conse- 


me : “quences. to Athens, will be reserved os a ἀν μὰ: cae 


ee ‘a “Aristiads, i in, ἜΝ this story of what tie was born, Salamis was not 


τς the spreading of the ashes of Solénin incorporated in Attica. But it may — 


εὐ Salamis, treats him as ᾿Αρχηγέτης of have veen true by ἃ sort of adoption 


" ᾿ the island (Orat. xlvi, Ὑπέρ γῶν ter- (seo Diogen. Laért. i, 62). The statue ᾿ 
τς τάρων, P. 172; i Ps 230, Dindorf). The seems. to have been erected by the 
is 


. inscription on 


statue, which de- Salaminians themselves, a long time. — 


ον scribes him as born in Salamis, can. after Solon: see oe ad es a 


| Ἔ ἌΝ have been: ope us true; for Laért. ἐς ὁ, 


“ ἢ πρρημαζε γυμλαρμυφάνταρ. GFE PURER ILENE a SN pO Sg wn EOI i, δ τ φως UR HARUN φολος 


Oma. ΧῚ, APPENDIX: LOANS ON INTRRESY, Ὁ 


APPEN DIX. 


The ἘΓΈΜΡΕΙ which: Mw von τι gives of ‘the Next and ces 

| “Addicti under the old Roman law of debtor and ereditor (after he has. ~ 
refuted the elucidation of Niebuhr on the same subject), whileit throws ὦ a 

great light on the historical changes in Roman legislation on that: °° 
important matter, sets forth at the same time the marked difference — er 

τ made in the procedure of Rome, between the demand of the creditor eae. 


for repayment of pr inetpat, and the deniand for payment of cnderest. . 


The primitive Roman Jaw distinguished a. debt arising from money eo 


lent (pecunia certa credita) from debts arising out of contract, delict, 


sale, Xc., or any other source: the er editor on the former ground had ea 


a quick and easy process, by which he acquired the fullest power over 


| the person and. property of his dehtor. After the debt. on loan was’ a ᾿ 
either confessed or proved before the magistrate, thirty days were 


allowed to the debtor for payment: if payment was not made within ἢ 


that time, the creditor laid hold of him (manis. injectio) and carried : ae 
{ “him before the magistrate again. Tho debtor was now again required 03 


ae judgment of the magistrate. authorised him, besides, to seize the pro- 


oe ; oy denied. 


ἔπ either to pay or to find a surety (vindex) ; ; ‘if neither of these demands - ones 
were complied with, the creditor took possession: of him and carried a 
“oe him home, where he kept him in chains for two months; daring υ0. 
-. which interval he brought him before the prator. publicly on threo. epee 
τ “ guccossive nundine, If the. debt wad not paid» within. these’ two rn ᾿ς 
εν months, the sentence of addiction was pronounced, and the creditor a 

became empowered. either to put his debtor to death, or to sell him for a 
ΟΝ slave (p. 81), or to keep him at forced, work, without any: restriction τ; 
Be as to the degree of ill-usage which might be inflicted upon him, . ‘The Τὰν 


Ve he limits suffi- ον 
| perty of his debtor wherever he could. find any, within t ee 
ΠΕ ἢ ee for. ema: this was, one of the pe ὅπη, ‘Niebuhr had Se 


ie consequences οἵ ᾿ pa 
: Such. was the old ine of Goins ‘with respect: 0. τὰ 
ee a action for money. had and received, for more. than a century after . τς 

aoe the Twelve Tables, But the law did not. apply this stringent personal ... 2 
ae ‘sxeoution t to any debt en that ne: from i Joan— ρων even in ἃ thet a 


| Pa “APPENDIX τ LOANS on ree, ΕΝ “Pant πὶ 


᾿ debt cay to the ΠΕΣ money, “not to the inter eit—-which ὙΠ had’ | ao 


og be claimed by a process both more gentle and less efficient, applying 


τ to the property only and not to the person of the debtor. Accordingly ᾿" , 


τος it-was-to the advantage of the creditor to devise some means for bring- Ὁ 
«ing his claim of interest under the same stringent process as his claim ὦ 

for the principal ; it was also to his advantage, if his claim arose, nob Ὁ 
a. “out of money lent, but out of sale, compensation for injury, or any 
other source, to give to. it the form of an action for money lent. Now ~ 


ae the Nexum, or Nexi obligatio, was an artifice—a fictitious loan— ὦ 


ae whereby. this purpose was_ accomplished, The severe process which 
το legally -belonged only to the recovery of the principal money, was _ 
extended by the Nexum so as to comprehend the interest ; and so as 
τον to. comprehend also claims for money arising from all other sources (as_ 


“©. well as from loan), wherein the law gave no direct recourse except 


against the property of a debtor, The “‘Debitor Nexus was made liable - 
py this legal artifice to pass into the condition of an Addictus, either 

©. | without haying borrowed money at all, or for the interest as | well as 

yes for the principal of that which he had borrowed. : 
The Lex Postelia, passed. about 8,0, 825, liberated all the * oxi then’ 
under liability, and interdicted the Noxi obligatio for ever afterwards’ 

+. (Cicero, De Republ. fi. 84; Livy, viii, 28). Here, asinthe Seisachtheia 6. 
of Solén, the existing contracts were cancelled, at the same time that — 

os the whole class of similar contracts were forbidden for the futire. 
-Butthough the Nexi obligatio was thus abolished, the old. stringent 


᾿ τ ᾿ ‘Somedy still continued against the debtor on loan, as far as the pre pee | 2 Dede 
Sedna sum borrowed, ‘apart from interest, Some mitigations Were. 6 Sys 
“> introduced : by Lex J ulia, the still more important provision wasadded, = 66 


τυ παν the debtor by means of a Cessio Bonoram might save his person ὦ 


from seizure. But this Cessio Bonorum was coupled with conditions 9 6 


᾿ τ ᾿ “which could not always be. fulfilled, nor wag the debtor admitted, to ᾿ | 


τ ᾿ ᾿ the benefit of it, if he had. been. guilty of carelessness or dishonesty, ae ge \ 
. Accordingly the old stringent process, and the addiction in which it | 


ended, though it became less frequent, still continued throughout the Ss 


| "ΕΝ. ‘course οὗ, Imperial Rome, and even down to the time of Justinian. ~ : Ὁ τ | 4 
- The private prison, with adjudicated debtors. working in it, was still 9 


“US? the appendage ‘to a. Roman ‘moneylender’s house, even in the third and ey ᾿ 


Ae font centuries after the: Christian era, ‘though the practice seems. as 


oa Το] have become rarer and rarer. ‘The status of the dddictus Debitor, 


“homines contemnunt”. : οὖν 1, de 


oe with its. peculiar rights and obligations, is discussed by Quintilian. es : ᾿ 
(vil 8); ; and Aulus. Gellius (a.p. 160) observes‘! Addici Tamque ΣΝ ΠΕΣ a 
mune et. ‘vineiri multos videmus, we, vineuloram. crag) doternimi Fe ee τὰ 


we grounds which do not appear to me sufficient, 9 a 
-» How long the feeling continued, that it was immoral and ivreligious Ὁ 
οὐ τὸ receive any interest at all for money lent, may be seon from the ο΄. 


Onur. XL ROMAN LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, 6 δ). 
Ufthe Addictus Debitor was adjudged to several creditors ‘the were. 
-allowod by the Twelve Tables to divide his body amoug them No 
example was known of this power having been ever carried into effect = 
but the law was understood to give the power distinctly, 
Tt is useful to have before us the old Roman law of debtor and i 


| creditor, partly as 8 point of comparison with the ante-Solonian practice. 
in Attica, partly to illustrate the difference drawn in an early stateof ὁ. 


society betwee 
interest. 


‘See the Abhandlung of Von Savigny in the Transactions of ee 


π᾿ the claim for the principal and the claim for the Ὁ oS 


--Berlin Academy for 1833, p. 70—103 ; the subject is also treated by ᾿ 
the same admirable expositor in his System des heutigen Rémischen 6 


ο΄ Rechts, vol. v. sect. 19, and in Beilage xi. 10, 11 of that volume. . _ 


The same peculiar stringent process, which was available in the casa 


of an action for pecunia certa credita, was also specially extended to the | 


surety, who had paid down money to liquidate another man’s debt; - 


the debtor, if insolvent, became his Addictus—this was the «οἷο ὁ. 
Depensi, \ have already remarked in a former note, that inthe Attic 
law, a case analogous to this was the only one in which the original Ὁ τ 
remedy against the person of the debtor was always maintained, When. 
aman had paid money to redeem a citizen from captivity, the latter, Ὁ 6. 
if he did not repay it, became the slave of the party who had advanced © 6 


_ the money. | 


ἊΣ Walter (Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts, sect. 588—T15, ‘Ond : τ 
ed.) calls in question the above explanation of Von Savigny, on 


following notice respecting the state of the Jaw in France ever down © ee 


ἀπο 3 0:17802.-ὴν τ 010 


πε Αγαιὶ la Révolution Frangaise (de 1789) le prét Aintéxtt n’était 66 


: ‘pas égaloment admis dans les diverses parties ‘du royaume. Dans les 


pays de droit écrit, il était permis de stipuler Vintérét des deniers = 
 prétés: mais la jurisprudence des parlemens résistait souvent. re 
usage. Suivant le droit commun des pays coutumiers, on ne pouvaib 
τς stipuler aucun intért pour le prét appelé en droit mautuum, On tenait 60. 
pour maximo que l'argent ne produisant rien par lui-méme, un tel pret 
τος devait θέτο gratuit: que la perception d'intéréts était une usure: ἃ cet 
~~ égard, on admettait assez généralement 188 principes du droit canonique, 
Du reste, la législation et ἴδ jurisprudence variaient suivant les loca- 0 


᾿ lités et suivant la nature des contrite et des obligations.” (Carette, = 


Lois Annotées, ou Lois, Décrets, Ordonnances, Paris, 1848, ; Note mr 


ee 538 oe ia 3 | AbpRNDRe LOANS: on INTEREST. 


Ν le. Dicret de 1 PAssombée Nationale concemant Ie dae et Intérer, 


τς Rott 11, 1789.) 


tf. he N ational ‘Assembly « ΤΑ ΝΑ the legality οὔ. all loans on tater ee. . 
suivant le taux déterming par la loi,” but did not then fix any — 


special rate, ‘Le déeret du 11 Avril, 1798, défendit la vente et achat 
το δὰ numéraire,” “La loi du 6 floréal, an m1, déclara que Vor et 
εν -Vargent. sont marchandises ; mais elle fut rapportée par le décret du 2 

τς praitial suivant. ‘Les articles 1905 et 1907 du Code Civil permettent — 
“le pret ἃ intérét, mais au taux fixé ou autorisé par la loi. La loi du. | 
8 Sept., 1807, afixé letaux d'intérét ἃ 5 per cent, en matitre civile, eta. 


᾿ 6 per cent. en matiére commerciale.” 
The article on Lending-houses, in Reckmann’ 5. ‘Hlistory of Inventions 


᾿ 2 (vol. iii. pp. 9—50), is highly interesting and. instructive on the same 
subject... It traces the gradual calling in. question, mitigation, and 
disappearance of the ancient antipathy against taking interest for 


money ; a0 antipathy long sanctioned by the ecclesiastics as well as 


ἣν by the. jurists. Lending-houses, or Monts de Piété, were first com- 


meneed in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century, by some 


mt Franciscan monks, for the purpose of rescuing poor borrowers from. - 


᾿ ΒΕ} exorbitant exactions of the Jews: Pope Pins II. (Aineas Silvius, 


τον -one of the ablest of the Popes, about 1458—~1464) was the first who | 
ae approved of one of them at Perugia, but even the papal sanction was © 
τὴς long combated by a large proportion of ecclesiastics. At first it was. 
tebe purely 6 charitable ; not only neither giving interest to those who 
ee contributed. money, nor taking interest from the borrowers—but. nob 
even ‘providing fixed pay to the: administrators : interest was ‘tacitly 
Ὡς taken, but the ‘popes were ἃ long time. before they would. formally: ᾿ 
on approve. of such a practice, * At Vicenza, in. order to. avoid. the — 
reproach of usury, the artifice ‘was employed. of not demanding any ὦ 

τς baterest, . but admonishing the borrowers. that they, should give a 


Ἢ Ὁ ‘remuneration according to. their. piety and. ability.” (p. 81). The a 


mane Dominicans, partisans of the old. doctrine, called. ‘these establishments: ~ 
© Montes Jinpietatis, A. Francisean monk, ‘Bernardinus, one of the — 
most. active: promoters of the. Monts de Piété, did not venture. 80. 
defend, but. only to excuse as an ‘unavoidable evil, the payment: of 
wages to. the clerks and administrators : ἜΝ Speciosius οὖ: teligiosins > 
τ fatebatur Bernardinus fore, si absque- wo ‘penitus obolo et pretio 
pata: daretur et commodaretur. libere. pecunia, sed pium opus eb. 
-pauperum subsidium exiguo sic duraturam tempore. Non enim — 


© Gnquit) ‘tantus est ardor hominum, ut gubernatores et officiales, Mon- Ὁ 
-.-tium ministerio necessarii, yelint laborem hune omnem gratis subire: 
BS “πυρὰ, ab tominorandi:« sing ex. sorte: ‘Bincipeli, ‘yal ΠΑ προς seu a : 


ee ou. x τ ΠῚ ae “Monts DE ra, ἐπ δι 


exilt ‘Montium | satario, ret exhaurietur, ‘et ἜΚΕΕΝΙ : epgorti ee 


ng numaue istud pauperum refugium ubique peribit.”. (p. 88.) 


The Council of Trent, during the following century, pronounced ἢ in, 


‘Be ; 


favour of the legality and_ usefulness. of these lending-houses, and ee. 


this has since been understood to be the sentiment of the Catholic ᾿, ni 


~ Church generally, 


To trace this gradual change of mnaral fecling ἢ is highly insteistive. Le 


--the more so, as that general basis: οὗ sentiment, of which the Saas 
antipathy against lending money on interest is only ἃ particular cage, ΠῚ 
τ ΒΕ prevails. largely in society and directs the current of moral appro 


= bation and disapprobation. In some nations, as among the ancient. ὯΝ ; : . 
Persians before Cyrus, this sentiment has been carried so far as to 
repudiate and despise all buying and selling, (Herodot. 1, 168,). 0 


With many, the principle of reciprocity in human dealings appears, Ὁ 
when conceived in theory, odious and contemptible, and goes by some 


bad name, such as egoism, selfishness, calculation, political eCOHOnY, 


το δον; the only sentiment which they will admit in theory, is, thatthe 
- man who has, ought to be ready at all times to give away to him who 


has not; while the latter is encouraged to eX xpect and ret ae. such a 


. gratuitous donation. | 


a Cyclades. | 


πο ψσαια-- ΟΥ̓ΟΠΑΌΜΒΙ Ὁ 


ο΄ CHAPTER XI 
- HUB@A-—CYCLADES, 


— Among the Tonic portion. of Hellas are to be reckoned (besides 
εἰν The islands Athens) Bubeea, and the numerous group of islands 


galled 5 included between the southernmost Eubean pro- ὁ 


_ montory, the eastern coast of Peloponnésus and the 


εν “north-western coast of Kzéte. Of these islands some are to be 


: considered as outlying prolongations, in a south- easterly direction, _ 
ee i the mountain-system of Attica; others, of that of Eubea a 


τ᾿ while a certain number of them lie apart from either system, Ὁ 


| : “and seem referable toa volcanic origin.) To the first class belong 
of ‘Keds, Kythnus, Seriphus, Pholegandrus, Sikinus, Gyarus, Syra, 


Paros, and Antiparos; to the second class, Andros, Ténos, — 


Mykonos, Délos, Naxos, Amorgos ; to the third class, Kiméluy, Ὁ 


> Mélos, Théra. - These islands passed amongst the ancients by the - 


general names of Cyclades and Sporades ; the former denomination 
~ being commonly widerstood to comprise those which immediately ἜΣ 
“surrounded the sacred island of Délos,—the latter being given to 
those which lay more scattered and apart. But the names are 

“mob applied . with uniformity or steadiness even in ancient times: 
at present, the whole aes are. ay known by the title of oe δῦ 


᾿ ᾿Ογοϊδᾶου,.ς τ 


τ The. φοροϊαμον of thes: ade was  jiled. Toatée-with the : Ἶ ᾿ ᾿ | 
ee exception of Styra and. Karystus in the squthern, part of Eubeea, | Pees 
and the island of Kythnus, which were peopled by. Dryopes? the 


same tribe as those who have been already remarked in the ὁ 


Pe Argolic. peninsula ; and with the eagles also of Mélos and Ag ἢ 
en whisk: were colonies from Sparta. ee eye. 


a ᾿ ΠΣ ἫΝ ΕΣ See Fiedler, Reiuén da 7 eee, vol. th p a. 
ἜΣ ee 3 Herodot, vill, Lad oa οὐ Eee 


o εἰ ἀξρδῴαθ,: 


"CHRONOLOGY or GRECIAN LEGEND. Pant tt 


aL ae ἀρῶν, εὐ αικοα, that Mr. Clinton’ ney oe his 
own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as real 


- Danaus, persons, since they are as much eponyms of tribes or 


 Hyllus, &., 


 alleponyms, races as Dérus and Hellén. And if he can admit 


| cages ‘Héraklés to be a real man, I do not see upon what — 


τ Glinton’s" reason he can consistently disallow any one of the — 
definition ; 
of fictitious mythical personages, for there is not one whose exploits : 
persons. Δ 6 more strikingly at variance with the standard οὗ 

τ historical probability. Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition — 


ees that. “Hercules was a Dorian hero”: but he was. Acheean and - 


 Kadmeian as well as Dorian, though the legends respecting him _ 
are different in all the three ae. Whether his son — 
Tlepolemus and his grandson Kleodeus belong to the category of 
historical men, I will not take upon me to say, though Ὁ. Miller — 
᾿ (in my opinion without any warranty) appears to admit it; but 
Hyllus certainly is not a real man, if the canon of Mr. Clinton 
himself respecting the eponyms is to be trusted. “The descendants — 
ες of Hercules (observes Mr. Clinton) remained in many states down — 
_ to the historical times.” So did those of Zeus and Apollo, and of | 
that god whom the historian Hekateeus recognised as his progenitor — 
in the sixteenth generation : the titular kings of Ephesus, in the 
historical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot of Athens, traced _ 


ae their origin up to Molus and Hellén, yet Mr, Clinton does not hesi- : 
ee tate to reject Aolus and Hellén as fictitious persons. I dispute . 
the propriety of quoting the Iliad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) _ 
τος in evidence of the historic personality of Hercules. For even with 
- regard to the ordinary men who figure in those poems, wehaveno — 
means of discriminating the real from the fictitious ; while the” 
τος Homeric Héraklés is unquestionably. more than an ordinary man, Ὁ 
he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his birth predestined toa _ 
τ ΜΠ of labour and servitude, as preparation for a glorious immorta- 
HN lity. ‘Without doubt. the poet himself believed i in the reality of oe 
oe le Hercules, but it was a reality clothed with superhuman attributes. _ 


‘Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii. ), that “because some : 


τ “What 5 _ genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified i in con- 


genealogies cluding that all were fabulous”. Itisno way necessary — 


τ Gamnet he that we should maintain so extensive a position: itis — 


guished —  gufficient that 811. are fabulous so far as concerns gods εἰ 


ΠῚ “ἢ fictitious, and | heroes,—some fabulous throughout,—and_ none a 


- Guar, XIX. = PLAUSIBLE Fiorion. 
-—ascertainably true, for the period anterior to the needed 
_ Olympiads. How much, or what particular portions, may be 
_ true, no one can pronounce, The gods and heroes are, from our 
_ point of view, essentially fictitious ; but from the Grecian point ὦ 
_ of view they were the most real (if the expression may be per- 
_ mitted, tc. clung to with the strongest faith) of all the members ὦ 
τς οὗ the series. They not only formed parts of the genealogy as 
originally conceived, but were in themselves the grand reason 
why it was conceived,—asa golden chain to connect the living 
man with a divine ancestor. The genealogy therefore taken asa __ 
whole (and its value consists in its being taken as a whole) was 
from. the beginning a fiction ; but the names of the father and _ 
grandfather of the living man, in whose day it first came forth, — 
were doubtless those of real men, Wherever therefore wa can 

verify the date of ἃ genealogy, as applied to some living person, 

_ we may reasonably presume the two lowest members of it to be 
also those of real persons: but this has no application to the time _ 
_ anterior to the Olympiads—still less to the pretended times of 
the Trojan war, the Kalydonian boar-hunt, or the deluge of 
ες Deukalién. To reason (as Mr. Clinton does, Introd. p. vi),— 
- “Because Aristomachus was a real man, therefore his father — 
τ Cleodzeus, his grandfather Hyllus, and so farther upwards, ἄς, — 
οὖ taust have been real men,”—is an inadmissible conclusion. The © 
historian Hekateeus was a real man, and doubtless his father — 


τ΄ Hegesander also—but it would be unsafe to march up his 
genealogical ladder fifteen steps to the presence of the ancestorial — 


god of whom he boasted: the upper steps of the ladder will be 
found broken and unreal. Not to mention that the inference, — 
from real son to real father, is inconsistent with the admissions in _ 
Mr, Clinton’s own genealogical tables ; for he there inserts the — 
names of several mythical fathers as having begotten real historical — 


oe The. general authority of ‘Mr. Clinton’s book, and the sincere _ 


ΠΟ χρεροοῦ which Τ entertain for his chucidations of the later chrono- 
logy, have imposed upon me the duty of assigning those grounds 


on which J dissent from his conclusions prior to the first recorded - 


Olympiad. The reader who desires to see the numerous and 


ae τ contradictory 


ἘΣ: guesses (they deserve no better name) of the Greeks: 
themselves in the attempt to chromplogisethets saps] naarali 


ig LE oo 


᾿ σαβοχοραν one GRECIAN - EIGEND. 


ες vill find them! in thé. copious ‘notes duhaxed ic ‘Gia first halt of his : 
first volume. As I consider all such researches not merely as. 
: fruitless in. regard. to any trustworthy result, but as serving to- 

mee Sivan attention from the genuine form and ‘really illustrative : 


oes “over tte same proiind: in “the present ἐν ας “Differing as ot do; 1 
Hagel however, from Mr. Clinton’s views on. this subject, IT concur with 
paar him in: deprecating: the application, οἵ. ‘etymology (Introd. Pp 
eee “ah -xii.) as a general scheme of explanation to the ck laracters and : 
ee events of Greek legend. Amongst the many causes which operated | 
a8 suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation of 
these interesting tales, doubtless Etymology has had its share; 
le but it cannot be applied (as Hermann, above all. others, has” 
ae sought to apply it) for the purpose of imparting supposed sense 

- 88 system to the general, body. of mythical narrative, I have 
- already remarked on thistopicin a former chapter. 
It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by whom, the. 

a earliest continuous genealogies, connecting existing persons with 
ata the supposed, antecedent age of legend, were formed 
_ time did and preserved. Neither Homer nor Pleatod mentioned 
fo any verifiable resent persons or circumstances: had 
ee ἘΠ το they done | so, the age of ohe or other of them could ἧς 
ee WOUs . ᾿ 
ae genealogies, : have been determined upon good evidence, which we 
ca mote to may fairly presume to have been impossible, ; from, the | 
Word? > endless. controversies upon this topic among ancient 
ia: ‘writers. In the ‘Hesiodic Works and Days, ὑπο. 
aoe eroea of Troy and Thebes are even presented as an extinct race,? 
τὶ radically different from the poet’s own contemporaries, who are a 
mew race, far too depraved to be conceived as sprung from the 
loins of the heroes; so that we can hardly suppose Hesiod (though — 
hig father was a native of the πο]. Kymé) to have admitted — 
the ‘pedigree of: the Molie chiefs, as. reputed descendants οὗ. 
“Agamemn6n. _ Certain’ it is that the earliest poets did not. 
attempt to measure or bridge ¢ over the supposed interval, between 
their own age and the war of Troy, by any definite series of 
- fathers’ and. ‘SONS : whether Eumélus or Asius made any such 
ἢ ἈΘΑΡΙ, ἢ we > cannot ὁ tell, but ‘the: earliest continuous Aackwatd re 


oe ae ho 


: ες cm “Rann comma 8 Ghy 
" πε ον ο κὰν athich + we ‘find: mentiong ae those 
ae Hellanikus, and Herodotus, Tb ig is well, kaw : 5 
In bis manner of computing ¢ the upw yard, gen 
oe Kings, assigns the date: “of the Troje jan 
ae earlier. then. himself, eauivalent 8 
= othe subsequent ‘Alexandrin 
oo Apolloddrus, place that. even 
~~ Parian marble refers it to 
“ -altbet-1208 B, O. μαι ἢ 


: bye this who’ suctecded the 
times as the received date of this, : 
some distinguished j inquirers have ado 
- which Larcher has attempted to vindicate ἃ in an 
a feeble, dissertation. Ty is unnecessary to state that 

os the i inquiry has no other value except to illustrate th id 


i fe Taher, Chronoogi @’'Hérodote, phe remarks of! Boeck kh 

᾿ c ap. iv p. ‘adrian: marbl. ne 

: tom i he capture of Troy down to 1 Tnscriptionn: 2 Orie eet he ote : 
jannage Of. Alexander with his are extremely valuable, bal ee esp natant : 

invad atmy into Asia, the latter &. his criticism on ¢ he epoch of the tro rojan 

Ὁ Κ ελννὼῥς late of 334 Ἐ 6. y the ee war, yee stands ὁ the twenty-tourt 

- different eis were made : ~ the Ma: he ancient chronolo- : 


: : Ephorus.. ΓΕ Au , 


aikug 

eee dy ἜΝ fomivards, profesaed to fix: not on τ 

ie ay | ie ’ } OXAC year,’ WE: 16 exact month, i 
os Bees i 20, Capture took place. “Mr, Olintor en 


_ tends to no ‘more than the possibé ity 
ΡΝ 1000. Shathien’ ΠΟΤΘ ΘΔ. μὲ 

Ε΄ (Clemens. Alexand, Sbrom.i ip rd y: Years, Tne te ΤῊ Booey 7: 
ὃ : 
Democritus estimated & space of 730. trates the. manner of ὃ eir argumen. 

: years between his composition uf the tation, ᾿ 


Μικρὸς Διάκοσμος and the capture of 9.0. Miller observes ( History at fhe 


. Troy (Diogen. Lairt, x. 41), Isokratés Dorians, ᾧ » Dp. 442 | - 
- believed the Lacedzemonians to. have reckonitie from: the mig arian he the 
“been established in Peloponnésus 700. Heraklides downward, τ we follow the 

‘years, and he repeats this in three dif- Alexandrine chronology, οἵ. which it. 
» ferent. passages (Archidam. Ὁ. 118; should be observed, that our materials — 
~ Panathen, p. 275; De Pace, p. 178). 


only enable ug to restore. it to ite 
The dates οἵ these three orations original. ‘State, 


foi not to ἐπαναῖπε. us. 00}. : 
themselves differ h twenty-fou Ὁ years, vectness?.9 ok 
_ eemselves differ being older than the “But. I do ποῦ. gee upon what evi: ae 
Panathenaie by that Interval; yet he dence. even. iy antteh: 48 this can be — 
em loys the same number of years for done, My. inton, admitting that Ἵ 
each in calenlatin backwards to the Eratosthonds rey his: date: ‘by con. aa 
Trojan ‘war, (see C Clinton. vol. i. Introd, | jecture, supposes him: to have. chosen 
‘In round numbers, his. calcula.‘ ‘a middle point between the ee = 
Fon” coincides pretty nearly with the and shorter. compn utations of his pre. 
800 years given Ὧν ‘Herodoins in ihe. deceneona” Bosal h thinks this. expla: 
‘Preceding sees ae Buin unsatisiacta Δ} 828), 


᾿ς puted the Greek mind, and to exhibit ite pr progress from ‘the 


ra Evidence — 
of mental 
πο Ὁ progress © 
when men 
εἰν mnethodise — 


~ 8. considerable. mental progress when men begin 
-methodise the past, even though they do soon fictitio 


| the past, _ principles, being as yet. unprovided with those. recor 


ξ even on. 
 fietitious — 
iy “principles. | 
and believing, ‘par ticular incidents. of a supposed past, without 
ΠΥ τεὴν attempt to graduate the line of connexion between them and 

5 himself: to introduce fictitious hypotheses and media of con- 


- nexion is the business of a succeeding age, when the stimulus of : 


| “which alone could put them on a better course. i ‘The : 


“OBR ON ology ᾿ on ας cannot ἂν σπάσῃ, . pee 


τ days of Homer. to those of Herodotus. For it argues 


‘Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, imagining, 


rational curiosity is first felt, without any authentic materials to 


supply it 


‘We have then the form of history operating upon 


the matter of legend—the transitién-state between legend and. 


history ; less interesting ‘indeed than ‘either separately; ve 


ἫΝ ἩΘΟΘΕΘΑΣΎ, δὰ 8. step between the two. τὴ 
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